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Chapter XXIll 

ENGLAND 1879-1885 

I. COWDEN CLARKES. II. ROSE. III. SWINBURNE. IV, SPEDDING. V. 
J. A. SYMONDS. VI. HALES. VII. CANNING. VIII. FEIS. IX. MOULTON. 
X. GRANT WHITE. XI. MINTO. XII. HELEN FAUCIT. XIII. BOYLE. 
XIV. STOPFORD BROOKE. XV. SHARPE. XVI. CONCLUSION. 

I 

T he Cowden Clarkes* have worked well in the cause of Shake- 
speare’s art. They have discovered meaning and subtle intention in 
many things which the reader takes for granted. They point out, for 
instance, how he makes subordinate incidents and inculcated lesson 
reinforce the main events and precept. The casket scenes of the 
Merchant involve chance and right judgement; and this combined 
chance and judgement reappears in the legal quirk which saves 
Antonio’s life. At the opening of Hamlet^ Horatio’s incredulity is 
admirably contrived; it forestalls the reader’s, and makes the after- 
effect on his mind excite an equal impression of reality and awe on theirs. 

Their most important section is ‘Dramatic Time’, where they 
discover in the plays a system of combined long and short time. As an 
instance we will give Hamlet \ 

Here the lapses of time before the play are stressed, e.g. allusions to 
Ghost’s previous appearance; to the interval since Hamlet’s father 
died; to the period of Hamlet’s attachment to Ophelia, friendship for 
Horatio, predilection for the players, boyish affection for Yorick. 
But Shakespeare has counteracted an over-protracted effect by accom- 
panying touches of speed; the embassage to Norway, Laertes’ 
journey to France, Hamlet’s to England. He also keeps reiterated 
tokens of Present Time and Short Time well before the mind, and 
so contains the incidents of the drama within the bounds of a feasibly 
beheld transaction. 

Short Time; ‘I think I hear them.’ ‘Peace! break thee off’ (i. i). 
‘A little month. ... A beast would have mourned longer’ (i. ii). ‘I 
came to see your father’s funeral.’ ‘I think it was to see my mother’s 
wedding’ (i. ii). ‘I will watch to-night.’ ‘Would the night were 
come’ (i. ii). ‘The actors are come hither’ (11. ii). ‘The bark is ready 
and the wind at help’ (iv. iii). ‘I am set naked on your kingdom.’ 
‘One woe doth tread upon another’s heel’ (iv. vii). 

Long Time; ‘Has this thing appeared again to-night?’ ‘So nightly 
toils the subject of the land’ (i. i). ‘He hath wrung from me my slow 
leave by laboursome petition’ (i. ii). ‘But two months dead!’ ‘We’ll 
teach you to drink deep ere you depart’ (i. ii). ‘He hath of late made 
* The Sh, Key, by Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke, 1879. 
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many tenders* (i. Hi). ‘Wherein we saw thee quietly inumed’ (l iv). 
•That you vouchsafe your rest here in our court’ (n. ii). ‘Even those 
you virere wont to take delight in’ (u. ii). ‘ . . . . your tardy son to 
chide’ (in. iv). ‘They have dealt with me like thieves or mercy’ 
(iv. vi). ‘Since he went into Fran^ I have been in continual practice’ 
(V. ii). 

II 

THE subject of Dramatic Time is continued by Edward Rose,* with 
the result of accumulatingproof of Shakespeare’sconsdousand laterious 
art Indeed he concludes that Shakespeare horrified Voltaire and 
Corneille, yet their plays appear inartistic and improbable beside his. 
The plays contain conflicting and irreconcilable time, especially the 
tragedies, because the hurry of passion is n^ed to sweep us along, 
but we need months and years for growth and change of character. 
The histories irrefutably prove double time; their unifying element is 
a rough unity of time. Eighty-three years are dramatized, and we 
feel a great period does pass, yet taking all the indications of Short 
Time, every connecting link of day and hour, these half-dozen reigns 
are compreked into four years and two months. Double Time is of 
most use in fitting for the stage an undramatic plot Henry IF is 
a series of unsuccessful and unremarkable rebellions; and to bind 
these together as a drama Shakespeare has set them in a comedy — 
itself a succession of scenes united by closely continuing time. We 
follow Falstaff and Hal from morning to night, almost from hour to 
hour. The affairs of Hotspur demand some weeks of interval, but the 
two scenes are in a Falstaffian framework. 

III 

SWINBURNE* says that a poet should be studied in his verse — 
and that is no question of mechanical metrical tests but a study by die 
ear alone of Shakespeare’s metrical progress, and thence, by the light 
of this knowledge, of the corresponding progress within, which found 
oqiresaon in Ae outward changes. From the first plays we see 
Shakeq)eare’s evil angel rhyme yielding step by step to his better 
genius. Those scenes of vehement passion in R. and J. reveal the 
novice; the beautiful scenes deal with simple emotions of meeting and 
parting. As the tragedy of Richard II gathers speed the temptation to 
riiyme grows weaker. The bonds of rhyme are fiurly broken in 
Ruhard III. In the Errors rhyme riiows itself a good-instrument for 
romantic comedy. Marlowe’s divine tragic instrument has found its 
new sweet use in L.L.L. .The blank verse and rhyme of M.N.D. 
have equal merit 

* Incofuittemy tfTime in SA.’s Pletyt, 1880 (New Sh. Soc.’« Tnuuacdon*}. 

* A Study tf Sh., 1880. 
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Shakespeare’s second period is that of his perfect comic and historical 
style — the most limpid language, purest style,most transparent thought, 
matter not yet too great to be uttered perfectly. In this stage he appears 
serenely able to fathom the else unfathomable depths of spiritual nature. 
John tempts Hubert in ^ords that touch a subtler string in man’s 
tragic nature than any poet has struck since Dante. In the first stage 
of simple emotion Shakespeare had not excelled Marlowe. Romeo and 
Juliet were lovers only, types of a single passion. Antony and Cleo- 
patra are first lovers — ^but the thought of their love and its tragedy 
recalls all the forces and fortunes of mankind. Indignation at her 
cousin’s wrong transfigures Beatrice, and brings a new element of 
variety in unity. Brutus is the noblest figure of a typical and ideal 
republican in the world’s literature. 

Hamlet is the bridge between the middle and last period. Shakespeare 
revised it to satisfy himself and make it worthy of him, not for mere 
stage effect. Hamlet was not over-irresolute; at times he acted with 
unscrupulous resolution. A real doubter would not have suspected 
his own weakness, and he would have doubted Horatio: whereas for 
long he does not doubt Ophelia. Lear is Shakespeare’s nearest work 
to Aeschylus — ^the one tragic poet on any side greater than himself. 
It treats the deepest thing of nature and highest of Providence — ^from 
the roots that no God waters to the stars which give no man light — 
over a world full of death and life without resting-place or guidance. 
He is a darker fatalist than Aeschylus; we see no twilight of atonement 
on the horizon of tragic fiitalism. The most terrible work of human 
genius, it reveals nature as unnatural. Othello is Shakespeare’s 
noblest man, and lago is an inarticulate poet — almost as far above 
vice as beneath virtue. The text of Macbeth is mutilated, especially 
the early scenes, but not the witch scenes. Cleopatra best shows how 
Shakespeare not only achieved the right thing but abstained from the 
wrong. He set her off by no lesser means than all the glory of the 
world and its empires. Elsewhere in Shakespeare we see the perfect 
mother, wife, &c. — ^here the perfect and everlasting woman. 

In this third period beauty and melody are transfigured into harmony 
and sublimity; but in one stage humour and reality are supplanted by 
realism and obscenity. T. and C. is a hybrid, hundred-faced, hydra- 
headed prodigy that defies comment. In M.for M. justice is outraged. 
In the Kinsmen we do catch the note of Shakespeare’s very voice. The 
W, Tale brings us within the very circle of Shakespeare’s culminant 
and crowning constellation. Cymbeline contains tragic beauty and 
passion, terror, love, pity, subtly sweet and bitter truth, delight and 
glory of life, and grace of nature — ^with Shakespeare’s most heavenly 
triad of human figures. ... 

Swinburne did not suffer fools gladly, and he is at times guilty 
of critical incivility. Throughout his critical writings there is a 
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diqxleaang controversial note; he writes with a sore feeling for those 
who have expressed contrary opinions to his own in the past, and for 
the unborn ‘criticasters’ who will do so in the future. At Ae outset he 
lodges a double claim for his superior worth — ^his ear — and the foct 
that fiem the first years he has made the study of Shakespeare his chief 
intellectual business and spiritual delight. These daims are well 
founded, but we take exception to the manner in which they are 
advanced. Moreover, the presence here, as in all his prose-writings, 
of what we cannot but call ^bad temper’ detracts from his splendid 
eloquence. The two things do not mix, and the result is a divided 
total expression. Aeschylus, whom at times he worshipped even.above 
Shakespeare, describes the confused state of Troy when the Greeks 
possessed it — ^like oil and vinegar in the saibe vessel, unfriendly and 
separated.* i 

Each critic creates Shakespeare in his own image, and it is only 
natural that Swinburne, who had one of the finest ears in the history of. 
English prosody, should stress his metrical supremacy. It has been too ' 
often overlooked— especially by the Germans — ^that Shakespeare was 
first of all a poet— and he does well to concentrate on this. On the 
other hand, his interpretation is inclined to be narrowly lyrical. The 
object of the drama is to display character in action, and successful 
plays have been written by men who were not poets in the pure sense. 
Shakespeare combined all the qualities of the dramatist, and critics 
have pointed out the mighty effect of his simple stage-direction, 
‘Enter Lear, with Cordelia dead in his arms’. In fine, the key to the 
individual character is through his emotions suggested by the music 
of the verse, but whether the whole body of the drama can be thus 
disintegrated is a question that we would rather raise and abandon 
than attempt to solve. However, Swinburne does much to show how 
musical speech can express thought. 

Myers once said that no poetry can ever appeal to the world again 
like the great passages in Homer, because the language was the most 
perfect in which man has ever worked. Beside it Virgil’s language 
sounds elaborate and Dante’s crabbed and Shakespeare’s barbarous. 
Perhaps this explains Swinburne’s reason for preferring Aeschylus 
to Shakespeare. He concentrated on the verse and extracted deeper 
meaning ^m the richer Greek harmonies. He is often at his best in 
comparing the two dramatists — ^notably in the sphere of fate. His 
remarks on T. and C., that it is the play whose best things lose least by 
extraction, vindicate, in the light of modern criticism, his method of 
studying ^akespeare. The part played by bis magnificent praise in 
attuning the tier’s soul to Shakespeare must not be forgotten. 
When about to treat of the great tragedies he leads us to ‘the entrance of 
the heavenly quadrilateral, or under the rising dawn of the four fixed 

3 * 0 - 3 . 
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stars which compose our Northern Cross’. ’Beyond these again we see 
a second group arising the supreme starry trinity of the Te/r, die 

Tempest, and CymbeUtu* 

. IV 

WORTHY of mendon is James Spedding’s essay,' because it states 
clearly one of the leading difficulties in Shakespearian criticism — ^the 
relation between Shakespeare’s life and works. Like all written by 
Spedding it has the stamp of a wise and impartial mind. 

He writes to disprove what he calls the ’hook and eye’ criticism of 
Furnivall, and the assumption that the plays taken in their right order 
contain the true history of the growth and progress of Shakespeare’s 
soul. He maintains that the changes follow ffie natural law of a man’s 
tastes as he grows older. First come hirce and tragedy of the bowl and 
dagger kind; secondly, the richer and more delicate humours of high 
comedy and historical tragedy; thirdly, the great passions which 
disclose the heights and depths of humanity; and fourthly, the calmer 
and more soothing pathos of autumnal days. Furnivall mistakenly 
separated the broad natural divisions into subordinate groups according 
to the particular prominent feature. The latter would depend on many 
things besides the writer’s state of mind — the story, the requirements 
of the theatre, the public taste, the actors. Every man has some power 
to imagine a situation he has not experienced; and this power is said to 
be the special gift of poets, and above all of Shakespeare. How are we 
to reconcile Fumivall’s theory with the ffict that good and bad states 
of mind are dilineated with equal depth and greamess in the same 
play, e.g. Isabella and Claudio? Shakespeare could have imagined 
both but not been both. If his imagination could not transcend his 
experience, whence came his insight into the souls of Brutus, Hamlet, 
Othello, Macbeth, Lear and his daughters ? The mysteries of passion 
in them lie beyond any possible personal experiences of Shakespeare. 

Spedding concludes by saying that if Shakespeare had undergone 
perturbations he had risen above them; and he is ri^t to point out 
the error of connecting Shakeq>eare’s life and works in the obvious 
way that Furnivall and some others have done. But the question 
remains whether he leaves too wide a gap between Shakespeare’s 
moral nature and his imagination. Can imagination satisfy that is not 
based on reality— on the emotional e3q>erience of life of its possessor? 

V 

J. A. SYMONDS* points out that Shakespeare’s greatness lay in 
bringing the type established by his predecessors to artistic ripeness; 
and he describe the state of England and of the drama at the beginning 

' *Why did Sh. write Tragedies* (pernUU, August 1880}. 

* Sk.’s Predecessors m tie Etsg. Drtssssa, 1883. 
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of his career. He found a spirit of dvil and religious freedom^ and of 
nationality. Loyalty to the Queen’s person coindded with a sense of 
national independence. This powerful grasp on life’s realities was 
compatible with romantic fancy and imaginative fervour. Feudalism 
and Ecclesiasticism belonged to the past, Puritanism was not yet. 
Men did not curb their passions and superstitions but gloried in them. 
They passed abruptly from good to bad, from vice to virtue. The 
drama requires a national public — complete sympathy between play- 
wrights and nation. 7'‘his existed in England, but not in Italy, France, 
or Spain. Poetry was the only art in England, and language the one 
means of expressing passion. At every epoch of the world man has 
penetrated more deeply than at others into some particular subject. 
Intuition into human character was the virtue of the Elizabethan age. 

P'rom the medieval Miracle the drama inherited some well-defined 
characters and situations, a popular type of comedy, plebeian melodrama, 
widely diffused dramatic customs. The Morality developed true types 
of character, and made the drama self-conscious. It is not necessary 
to followSymonds through his account of the rise of Comedy, Tragedy, 
and Romance, but we pause for a moment over the Historical play. 
Shakespeare, he says, glorified but did not metamorphose his historical 
heroes. He revived real persons and raised them to poetic level with- 
out changing their characteristics. He could flatter without being 
a sycophant, and reveal the dark places of the soul without prejudice. 
Lyly made important discoveries, but it was Marlowe who perceived 
the capacities for noble art in the Romantic drama. He adopted the 
romantic and rejected the classic drama, but took blank verse from 
the classic. He transfigured the right dramatic metre and the right 
dramatic stuff. From the first Shakespeare deigned to tread in Mar- 
lowe’s footsteps. 

VI 

WITH much that Symonds said about the Elizabethan age, J. W. 
Hales ^ agrees. To him the Gunpowder plotters were typical of the 
age. Passion, free play of life, unfettered movement of nature favoured 
the growth of art in Shakespeare’s day. Old things had passed away, 
and all was becoming new. Not only were the Ixirriers of the earth 
widened, but spiritual barriers had passed away: the mind wandered 
free in the universe of thought. The choruses of Henry /^show how 
Shakespeare could rely on his audience. The Elizabethan drama was 
created by its circle — the whole nation; and it was the one literature 
of its day, the centre of English art and diought. 

The porter scene in Macbeth gives scope to Hales for some valuable 
remarks on the Romantic drama. It contained frequent juxtaposition 
of opposites — ^the meeting of extremes. This is not the law of relief, 
* Notes and Esse^s on Sh,^ 1884. 
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but the ambition of the Teutonic drama to embrace the whole of life. 
The true humorist delighted in amazing contrasts and fantastic para- 
doxes. 

Elsewhere Hales is at* his best in comparative criticism. Shake- 
speare and Chaucer, he says, excel in character-drawing because of 
their reverence for Nature. Both are realistic, and prove the intense 
realism at the basis of the Low German mind. He contrasts the 
liberties which Dickens took with human nature, and the mere trick 
of Sterne’s pathos. Could Shakespeare have saved Cordelia he would 
have done so. The keenest eyes see infinite nobleness in the world, 
but also more meanness. Shakespeare, like all the supremest writers, 
has no heroes in the usual sense. Also he faithfully follows his origi- 
nals — especially Plutarch — and yet subtly transforms and ennobles 
them. By an inscrutable magic the same words breathe a new life, and 
the whole scene is transferred into a new air. 

Hales’s criticism of Zf^irdeserves a glance. Hedwells on theheathen 
atmosphere of the play due to Shakespeare’s deliberate choice of dark 
and barbarous ageSi Passion is lord of all, and man scarcely separated 
from brute. Lear is of Celtic race; the Teutonic mind can scarcely 
follow the rapid revolutions of his fiery spirit. Cordelia also has Celtic 
impulsiveness. Yet the play deals with natural man as opposed to 
artificial. The passions walk abroad — greed, lust, wrath, but also love. 
In the end good prevails, and evil consumes itself. . . . 

Hales speaks of the ‘Celtic’ Lear incomprehensible to the Teutonic 
mind: and yet Dowden described the play as the greatest single 
achievement of the northern or Teutonic genius. The play no doubt 
is one of passion, but at the deliberately chosen barbarous ages we 
partially protest — ^having in mind Lear’s outpourings against the 
official classes, and the scene where he wakes and recognizes Cordelia. 
The age of Homer was thought to be primitive till it was pointed out 
that primitive men do not speak of their gods like Homer. We may 
say of the critics as Theseus said of the actors, ‘The best are shadows’: 
or as Byron said of men in general — ^they mark the earth with ruin, 
but their control stops on the shore of the Shakespearian ocean. 

VII 

A. S. G. CANNING* cannot be called an inspiring critic of Shake- 
speare. He rather reverts to an earlier kind of criticism which assumes 
Shakespeare to be a great poet, but judges his poetry as a splendid robe 
cast over all characters alike whose doings are tested by obvious moral 
or prudential standards. He is a stranger to the imaginative world 
which their reactions should create in the reader’s mind. Thus he 
says that Shakespeare does not make Octavia as interesting as he might 
have done, considering her amiable, virtuous, and forgiving character 
< Thoughts on Sh's Historical Plt^Sf 18S4. 
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as recorded by history. Cleopatra fears to lose Antony, because through 
him she rules £gypt> and her whole object was to live in voluptuous 
enjo]rment. None of the persons in Macbeth^ except a few in name, 
have any Scottish characteristic. Lady Macbeth’s love for her husband 
is little to be commended, because she will gun by his increasing power, 
owing to her influence over him. Shakespeare’s noble language alone 
dignifies a base, ^meless character. The two run no risk, because 
Duncan is killed in his sleep, and Banquo and Lady Macduff by hired 
assassins — ^yet they exhort and animate each other in grand language 
worthy of a true hero and heroine. Falstaff never shows a good quality, 
being a compound of self-indulgence, flilsehood, licentiousness, and 
shameless roguery. The Prince makes no proihises, while getting full 
amusement from Falstaff’s wit and profligacy. The rebel leaders — 
Hotspur, Worcester, Mortimer, Glendower — are none of them equal 
to Henry IV in combined valour and politic wisdom. Falstaff is bored 
by Shallow and Silence, but he is too shrewd to offend people if he 
can help it The final scene between the King and Prince did much 
to produce the change in the latter. It was unlikely, if not impossible, 
that rufflans like Dighton and Forrest, in Richard ///, should use such 
language or feel such emotions. 

Perhaps Canning rises above himself in analysing Richard Ill’s 
soliloquy after the apparitions. It reveals, he says, his mental power, 
vivid ^cy, and deep remorse, without real penitence, and seems to 
arise more from dreamy recollections of his many victims and vague 
terror at their menaces than from any sense of personal responsibility 
to a higher power. 


VIII 

WE cannot accept the theory of Jacob Feis,' that Shakespeare wrote 
Hamlet to refute Montaigne, but it is here included because the com- 
parison throws interesting side-lights on Hamlet’s character. After 
aflirming that Shakespeare did not occlude direct teaching in his plays, 
e. ^yehn reveals the soul of the age that had conquered the Armada — 
the Roman plays show his dislike of divided dominion — ^he proceeds 
to say that in Hamlet he made his profession of faith. The first 
English translation of Montaigne’s essays was published in 1603, and 
all the additions to the Second Quarto of Hamlet refer to Montaigne’s 
philosophy. Montaigne preached the rights of nature and yet clung 
to dogmatic tenets. He yearned for laws and religions drawn from 
universal reason, and yet he was a Romanist. Shakespeare was a 
humanist, whose reli^on was natural, not transcendental,* and he 
wished to counteract this pernidous influence. Montaigne disturbs 
the mind and does not dear it, but produces despair. Hamlet, who 
represents Montaigne, likes humanistic studies — ^Wittenberg — ^but 
* Sh. and Menta^pu, 1884. * Cf. Birch, Watkiw Lloyd, and Wordsworth. 
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also adheres to old dogmas — ‘unhousel’d. . . *. Montsugne says man 
has no fixed point in himself, yet he reverenced ceremonial, e.g. the 
ngn of the cross. Hamlet’s soul-struggle is from a ^vided mind — 
’nothing either good or ba^’. His incessant thoughts of death are the 
same as Montaigne’s, and Shakespeare makes it clear that they a>me 
from superstitious Christianity, not the free use of reason. This inner 
discord — superstition and humanism — makes Hamlet turn to Horatio. 

Montaigne was a new and strange phenomenon in Shakespeare’s 
energetic age — a nobleman letting himself be driven about rudderless 
by his feelings and even boasting of this mental disposition — ^who 
would be a humanist, yet retains the reasoning of Loyola. Hamlet has 
been called a philosopher with energy paralysed by thinldng too 
much. This endangers the sovereignty of human reason. We owe 
ever3rthing great in ^e world to a full and free use of reason. Thought 
and action go hand in hand, and action is useless without thought. 
Bacon was showing that the mind can only progress if it discards trans- 
cendental dogmas and inquires into nature. Hamlet is unconcerned 
by the murder of Pdlonius and Rosencrantz and Guildenstem, and his 
arguments would palliate any tyranny. His final vengeance is done 
in blind passion; and Montaigne says that the most beautiful actions of 
the soul proceed from the impulse of passion. Shakespeare wished to 
warn contemporaries that to try and reconcile two opponte ideas — 
Nature, and superstitious dogma which declares human nature sinful 
— ^will produce deeds of madness. . . . 

The defect of the above is that it ignores the historical ride of the 
play — ^the material which Shakespeare incorporated from his sources. 
It also ignores the disturbing influence on Hamlet’s mind of the events 
before the action opens — ^his fiither’s death and his mother’s re- 
marriage. Also it is obvious that the writer is prejudicial gainst what 
he calls ‘transcendental dogmas’. 


IX 

THE critic has many disagreeable duties to perform, and not the 
least is to report unfiivourably on a work inspired by true enthuriasm 
for its subject. No one will dispute that R. G. Moulton* is a genuine 
Shakespearian lover, and yet his essay in scientific criticism is doomed 
by its very nature to fail. It profits little to grin the world of know- 
ledge and lose the soul of art. At the best his comments are like objects 
in a museum; they are facts and they are there because they have 
served a purpose, but they will never be used a^n. They do not 
make our sense breed, as Angelo’s did at the words of Isabella. For 
instance, it is true, but in an infertile abstract fashion, that unstable 
moral equilibrium is at the root of the main plot of Lear — ^unnatural 

* Si. as a Dramatic Artist, 1885. 
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distribution of power set up by Lear, of which the whole tragedy is 
a rebound. 

The object with which he sets out is to present dramatic criticism 
as a regular inductive science. Judicial criticism compares a new work 
with those that exist already. Criticism of investigation does the same, 
but it also differentiates and registers a new tyipc. No one now tests 
exclusively by classical models, yet the idea of testing is still the root 
idea. Sympathy is the grand interpreter, and the judicial attitude is 
a barrier to it. Admiration for the past paralyses faith in the future. 
One should analyse literature as it stands, discover its laws in itself. 
The inductive critic asks what view best fits with the details as they 
stand in actual fact. Subjective impressions produce the literary effect, 
but the objective details are the iimit on the variability of the subjective 
impressions. Truth of interpretation is tested by the degree of com- 
pleteness with which it explains the details of a literary work as they 
stand. Inductive criticism is concerned with differences of kind, not 
degree; it distinguishes literary species. The laws of the Shakespearian 
drama are those of dramatic practice derived from analysis of his 
actual works. 

Character, passion, plot are the grand divisions of dramatic criticism. 
The leading interest of character is interpretation — ^turning from 
concrete to abstract. Richard III is ideal villainy; Bassanio may 
appear unworthy of Portia, if we compare their parts in the drama — 
but note the force with which his personality sways all those who 
approach him. Portia and Nerissa illustrate character-contrast, and 
Macbeth character-development. Passion divides into unity, com- 
plexity, movement. As regards complexity, Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries produced stirring new passion-effects by mixing serious 
and comic. When light and serious passions alternate we call it 
tone-play; the porter scene in Macbeth is an example of tone-relief; 
the comic irony of the trial in the Merchant is tone-clash; and the 
centre of Lear rises to tone-storm. Plot is the intellectual side of 
action. When mutual relation of parts is considered by itself, as 
abstract interest of design, human life being only the material to which 
this design is applied, then we get interest of plot. This reduction to 
order is where science and art meet. Criticism must analyse a complex 
action into constituent single actions. The enveloping action links 

with wider interest, e.g. the Wars of the Roses in Richard III the 

supernatural in Macbeth where the human workings of the play are 
wrapped in a deeper working out of destiny — the passions of the mob 
in J.C , — ^the French war in Lear. The latter is outside the main 
issues, yet loosely connects itself with every phase of the movement, 
and finally breaks out as the reality in whi^ the whole action of the 
play merges. Economy of plot is the perfection of design which lies 
midway between incompleteness and waste. It brings the various bonds 
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between actions into a conunon system; die more die separateness of 
different interests are reduced, the richer will be the economy of 
design: Bassanio is a link jbetween persons; Gloutxster’s story seems 
tospringoutofLear’s. Symmetry — balanceof actions — isShakespeare’s 
most important economic form: Ltar is the most intricate and most 
symmetrical play. 

Movement is the real basis of disdnction between the two main 
classes of Shakespearian dramas, not tragedy and comedy. In the 
Merchant the leading interest is in the complication of Antonio’s 
fortunes and its resolution by Portia’s device. In the tragedies there 
is no such return from distraction to recovery; our agitadon is relieved 
only by the emodon of pathos or despair. The impression, therefore, 
is the sense of intellectual or emotional unity in the movement, i.e. 
Action-movement or Passion-movement. For Tragedy and Comedy, 
therefore, we substitute Passion-drama and Action-drama. 

Such, in oudine, are Moulton’s most general ideas; it remains to 
give some instances of the way in which he applied them to pard- 
cular plays. The Merchant embodies the idea of Nemesis — ^the 
artistic bond between sin and retribution. Each detail of vindictive- 
ness in the first half is matched by a corresponding detail in the second. 
Shylock appeals to the written law, and this leads to the recalling of an 
old law which crushes him. Shakespeare leads up to the bond by a 
discussion on interest. The contradiction is between flesh and barren 
metal. To resolve the law difficulties, Shakespeare retains the tradi- 
tional plea as to blood, but puts it into the mouth of an amateur 
lawyer, and then before we feel the injusdce, follows up this brilliant 
evasion by a sound legal plea. In Richard 111 die transcendental is made 
possible by method of treatment. The incident of the wooing of 
Lady Anne might be impossible alone, but becomes possible through 
others it is associated with. Richard passes through a career of sin 
without taint of distortion of the intellect, and with the calm of 
innocence; and thus he convinces us that he is irresistible. Each 
minor interest is a Nemesis, and all are linked. Those who triumph 
in one become victims of the next — Clarence, the King, Hastings, 
Buckingham. 

In Macbeth sin and retribution are. equal. Macbeth succeeds till 
the mid-point when Fleance escapes, aand then he declines. Banquo’s 
murder unmasks former crimes, and the action is a complete Nemesis 
— a career of sin in which the last sin secures the punishment of all. 
The apparent diecks to destiny become the means by which destiny 
chooses to fulfii itself. Macbeth is practical and natural; he reflects 
current thought and goodness as they appear from the outside. He is 
almost childish in his spiritual struggles: he could not say Amen! 
Lady Macbeth, on the contrary, is accustomed to moral loneliness 
and at home in mental struggles. To her the sleeping and the dead 
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are pictures) and she has conquered the superstitions of the age. y.C. 
gives the antithesis of charity and political science. When these 
dash) outer and inner life conflict; and in Rome the individual existed 
for the State. In Brutus the antithesis of the outer and inner life 
disappears; he is evenly developed on both sideS) does not deceive him- 
sdf) and preserves his moral sense. But the antithesis reappears in 
action: he admits that Caesar has done no wrong) but slays him for 
what he might do. This conscious sacrifice of justice and friendship 
to policy is a flital error which produces the whole tragedy. Caesar 
is practical like Macbeth) and perfect to the point where his own 
personality is engaged. The tasks of the soldier and statesman are 
imposed from without) but at last he comes td'a crisis that involves his 
personality. He attempts a task imposed on him by his own ambition, 
and needs self-knowledge which he lacks. F rom the swinuning match 
with Cassius we see that he lacks passive courage bom of the inner 
life which gives strength to submit to the inevitable. He calls for 
rescue, and so when he is sick with fever. The plot is symmetrical, 
the whole balanced about the turning-point in the middle. Passion 
gathers round the conspirators, and rises to a great climax like an 
arch. Then it declines, since it is an error to ignore justice and 
humanity. Outraged human sympathy asserts itself, after Caesar’s 
death, in the passions of the mob. . . . 

Moulton assumes that economy, &c, of plot is a means to make 
Shakespeare’s poetic genius more effective, but he does not convince. 
Neither do we share his belief that Shakespeare consciously directed 
his plots in the manner he describes. It remains to ask whether 
Shakespeare intuitively practised the scientific plot-building which 
Moulton attributes to him. The critic should explore his subject’s 
mind, and not the least interesting of his duties is to discriminate 
between its conscious and unconscious working. We feel that Moulton 
is outride Shakespeare’s mind, and like the scientist reconstructing 
from the rocks his story of the past His terms are too empty of 
emotional content by the time they reach us to stimulate our power to 
understand and admire Shakespeare. Between the impression and its 
utterance there exists a scientific No-man’s-land where the aesthetic 
sense dies; and thus the critic uses other faculties than those which 
recorded his impressions to body forth his doctrine. 

Yet it is ftir to add that once or twice when Moulton writes in 
an impressionistic manner he holds us. We may not agree with his 
(pinions on Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, or Brutus and Caesar, yet 
the^ light is so directed as to make darkness visible. And in a tnu:t 
which he published the follomng year,* he makes some discoveries 
which we would not willingly let die. In Henry V the true punish- 
ment of the conspirators is Henry’s outpouring of soul which 
' On ChmrtaUr~Devtlcfment in Si. &c., t886 (New Sh. Soc. Tnuu.}. 
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turns the li^t of heroism on to the sin of treason. All Henry’s heart- 
searching and doubt has no effect but to draw every fibre of his soul 
on to the task before him:. Macbeth’s practical nature, as the part of 
him most highly developed, will be, when he surrenders himself to 
evil, the seat of his susceptibility to crime. But this same nature will 
be hindered by want of the self-discipline needed for periods of in- 
decision. His imagination at first restrained him from sin, but later 
became the Nemesis which betrayed him to the supernatural visita- 
tions that ruined him. ... In all these we feel that the ’economy’ of 
which Moulton speaks is more moral and psychological and less 
mechanical than we have been sometimes inclined to admit 

X 

RICHARD GRANT WHITE’S* point of view is that Shakespeare 
was an unconscious genius, who wrote easily, and whose object was to 
produce a suitable play for the Globe stage, with neither ‘philosophy’ 
nor ‘central idea’, nor even art-purpose after his earliest essays. He 
worked up old plays and stories and made them immortal by his 
psycholo^cal insight and magic style. He warns the reader against 
the critics, even ^leridge, and especially the Germans, and thinks 
that those who understand Shakespeare best read the pl»n text and do 
not use critical editions. We will pass in review some of his typical 
sayings and note how fiir they help us according as they are true to his 
theory. 

The persons of L,L.L, show germs of character or imperfect out- 
lines ra^er than character. The thought of the Errors is of lighter 
weight than elsewhere, yet nothing like Adriana’s jealousy had been 
written in a modern play. M.N.D. shows a great advance, both in 
poetry and human interest Ferona is one of the weakest plays, 
written under the influence of the prose-romances of Shakespeare’s 
early day, yet the first comedy of sodety in our literature which repre- 
sents tolerably the daily intercourse of real human bdngs. Richard lit 
is the poorest and thinnest in thought, the least free and harmonious in 
rhythm — the least Shakespearian. Richard II is rather a tragjc dramatic 
poem, but the best passages show Shakespeare attaining free and 
independent acdon. . 

Shakespeare had no s}rstem of dramatic art: John presents the events 
of a whole reign. He showed thin^ as he saw them, thoughtless as to 
the past, except as it gave material for dramatic treatment Henry IF 
presents the sodal life of his own day, and contains his highest humour. 
He knew that Falstaff was morally vile, but as dramatist he was in- 
tellectually indifferent to the character of the person by whom he 
effected his dramatic purpose. In the Merchant ffiere is great advance 

’ Studies in Si,, 1885. 
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of character and dramatic construction. R. and J. is the freshest, 
sweetest breath of life’s spring-time that a poet’s lips ever uttered. 
Like the hack playwright of to-day he dramatized an old ballad to 
make a play to please his audience, but it just happened that he 
was William Shakespeare who had a peculiar way of doing such 
things. 

In T. and C. the individual, mental, and moral traits of the persons 
are not distinguished, but it is Shakespeare’s wisest play in the way of 
worldly wisdom. It utters the Ulyssean way of life, and Shakespeare 
is Ulysses. Lady Macbeth is cruel, remorseless, unima^native; but, 
like the tigress, she has sexual and maternal instincts. That Hamlet 
should spare the King at prayer reveals a fiendish malignity of purpose, 
if any purpose at all — ^but it reveals only his lack of purpose. \ 

Rosalind had not only wit but humour, which few women havA 
Her character revealed under her strange circumstances makes her 
Shakespeare’s most charming woman except Imogen. Jaques’s melan-\ 
choly was what we now call cynicism. The sight of so much real 
happiness at the end was more than he could bear, and he withdrew to 
a hermit’s cell to hide his chagrin. 

Lear^ M. for Af., Timon contain more revolting and alarming 
truths than all the other plays together. It is hard to trace Shakespeare 
in his plays, but we cannot but conclude that something in his experi- 
ence of life caused him to produce three such plays within three years. 
What a marvellous, untraceable touch of art is that by which he 
conveys to us that Lear, in casting off Cordelia, is half conscious that 
he is doing wrong! His insanity he brings upon himself, for he is not 
driven out into the storm or driven out at all. Goneril and Regan at 
first are not without reason, and up to the time when Lear rushes out 
into the storm he cannot be justified. Strangest of all is the sustained 
royalty of his madness, for mad or sane, he is always kingly. The wis- 
dom of the Fool has come from long experience of the world without 
responsible relations to it. He justly disappears when Lear sinks 
from frenzy to forlorn imbecility, because his utterances would have 
jarred upon our ears. The situation becomes too grandly pathetic 
to admit the presence of a jester, who is nothing if not professional. 
Even Shakespeare could not make sport with the great primal elements 
of woe. 

lago’s character, both strong and complex, is hardly inferior to any 
in Shakespeare. He had little spontaneous malice, and unless for a 
good reason would rather serve than injure those around him. Honesty 
and a warm heart were his external traits; he vt^s popular with all. His 
inner nature, till he was tempted to reveal it, was possibly but half 
known to himself. He was selfish and unscrupulous, but not disposed 
to malice or mischief— only cruelly heartless. Until some one barred 
his way, he was as free from personal malice as the man who makes 
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a comer and ruins unknown persons. The one peculiar element 
was that he had no scruples, no moral sense — his guide was self- 
interest!* * • • * 

Grant White’s mind belongs to the class that believe the hardest 
problems can be solved by common sense. We must protest when he 
warns us a^inst Coleridge, and we even protest in a minor key when 
he warns us against Ulrici as a mad mystic and Gervinus as a literary 
Dogberry who has imposed all his tediousness on the world. The 
difficulty lies between first and second impressions, and the duty of the 
‘higher criticism’, which Grant White contemns, is to discriminate 
wisely the latter. If the impression is immediately returned to the 
page, the verdict may be true but barren. If it is meditated, the result 
depends upon the previous culture of the mind which absorbs it: and 
some critical minds are far from spiritual realities, and overworked 
with systems and central ideas and abstract learning. The ideal is 
that literature and life should nourish and develop each other: thus 
when Myers discovers that certain lines in the sixth book of the 
Jeneid b^t with the pulses of the heart, he reveals his own nature 
softened and refined by conversing with the classics, and he elevates 
the reader by his contagious enthusiasm. 

Grant White’s obvious, common-sense, argumentative criticism does 
not satisfy us as applied to Falstaff, Jaques, or Ulysses, but it succeeds 
partially with Rosalind. It does both himself and the reader good 
service when he discovers that Lear was not driven out into the storm; 
and it enables him to make an excellent analysis of lago. He is at his 
best in Lear^ especially in his remarks on the Fool. There the uni- 
versal-life interest so predominates that the incoming impression is 
forcibly sucked down to the depths, and even if returned at once to 
. the surface bears the marks of its awful experience: like the Amazon 
which floods for miles with fresh water the ocean itself. The value of 
his book is in its reconcentrating attention on a fact often forgotten — 
that Shakespeare’s style is the true foundation of his greatness. The 
final expression is that only half his mind is turned upon Shakespeare, 
and the other and larger half preoccupied with the misdoings of super- 
subtle critics. 


XI 

WILLIAM MINTO* writes useful if not great criticism. He 
states clearly the nature of the drama, the difficulties the dramatist has 
to contend with, and how Shakespeare used his genius and experience 
to overcome them. It stops short of the inner mysteries, but it is the 
kind we should do well to carry mth us as introductory to more 
ambitious works. 


’ Characteristics tf English Poets f 18S5. 
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Shakespeare united prudence with heaven-dimUng genius. He 
opened his mind freely to the experience of the ages; but he expressed 
newly the accumulated wealth of literature, and improved what he 
borrowed. His was the wisdom of sagacious ^oice and happy applica- 
tion. But his genius was his own, and the word that bat describes 
him is ‘myriad-mooded’. He understood the mental habits of others 
by passing through many changes of mood. No imagination can con- 
struct states of mind apart from all experience. In imagining characters 
Shakespeare fell back on the temporary attitudes of his own variable 
mind. In London, where he had to make his way, his doubtful 
position exposed him to treatment ranging, from insult to admira-j 
don. For dramatic insight a wonderful combination of variableness! 
is needed, and for dramatic execution, fundamental steadiness. Drama- 
tic truth consists in correspondence between motive and passion; 
dramatic subtlety appears in the fluctuations of pastion. Shakespeare 
combines this truth and subtlety with an incomparable energy of 
eiqpression. No one has approached him in imagining and expresting 
the tempest in the soul from supernatural apparitions. His mastery 
over the ke^ of sadness is the most memorable side of his genius. 
Intense passion transfigures: there is strict dramatic truth in Macbeth’s 
&ncy that the blood on his hands will incarnadine the seas. The 
many-sidedness of his characters makes them life-like; they are types, 
but also individuals. The dramatist’s most essential faculty is that of 
representing one character in active influence on another. The effect 
reacts, the reaction reacts, &c., &c. To hold your shifting data 
unconscious, and to keep all your results within the just limits of 
dramatic effect, is one of the rarest human gifts. This appears in the 
beginning of Macbeth^ the quarrel of Brutus and Cassius, the scene 
between Coriolanus and his mother. A. and C. is the greatest monu- 
ment of dramatic subtlety. Without the massive breadth of feeling 
and overpowering interest of the four great tragedies, it excels even 
Macbeth and Othello in range of mastery over the fluctuations of pro- 
found pastion. It is the greatest play in the dramatist’s greatest 
faculty. In drama life is condensed and concentrated, and it is uncon- 
cerned with the slight and stealthy growth of paaion. In all his 
tragedies Shakespeare suggests the influence of destiny. How would 
we have felt had Cordelia and Desdemona survived ? . . . 

This is the critidsm of the teacher rather than the seer. The words 
are like counters that stand for a fixed value among men. The signi- 
ficance of the ideas which they express has been agreed upon by all, 
e.g. ’the massive breadth of feeling and overpowering interest of the 
four ^reat tragedies’. Old terms and epithets are not used to reveal 
a distinctive aidmiration for Shakespeare; rather we are instructed in 
the my that Shakespeare should affect us. Nevertheless, such teaching 
has its use. 
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XII 

A book like Helen Faucit’s* depresses the opposite scale too greatly, 
for personal imagination rather unduly predominates. It is a charming 
book, the work of an artist, and bears the imprint of a charming 
nature. Helen Faucit acted the parts of the heroines of whom she 
writes; she threw her own nature into theirs^ was moved by their 
emotions, and thought their thoughts. Our business will be to sift 
her pages for criticisms which throw light on Shakespeare because of 
her method: and then to balance these by such selections of the merely 
personal or fanciful of which this method has been the cause. 

The character of Ophelia was delicately outlined and shaded in 
with fine strokes, and revealed Shakespeare^s belief in the sympathetic 
actor to fill up the outlines. As a child she had been lonely and given 
to wandering by streams. With Hamlet’s rare qualities &ere was a 
certain loneliness like hers, which attracted her. She was not weak, 
but strong in the highest sense — ^that is, self-forgetting. Portia as 
a last resource tries to bring before the mind’s eye of Shylock the 
horror of the deed — a gash. His fiendish nature is here revealed, and 
one no longer desires to extenuate him. Desdemona has been called 
insipid and plastic, but such natures do not win the love of the noblest 
and the attachment of all. State affairs absorbed her father, and she 
was thrown back on herself and left to dream of nobler diaracters 
and lives than those around her. Long before she saw Othello die 
must have pictured to herself this remarkable man who was talked of 
by all. Brabantio was blind because he was of strange race; and this 
wide difference of feeling could not have existed had there been 
sympathy. Brabantio’s blindness must have shown the lovers that it 
was impossible to gain his consent. Juliet also dreams of an ideal hero, 
having grown up amid coarse worldly surroundings, with a rich imagi- 
nation full of romance, and boundless capacity for self-devotion. Imo- 
gen acts on and influences all the chief diaracters in the play; we must 
make ourselves fiimiliar with them to know her. The opening scene 
shows how much Shakespeare expected from those who personated 
his heroines. The actress must produce the impression of a character, 
from which all that is afterwards seen of Imogen follows naturally, 
lachimo’s exquisite art fulfils Shakespeare’s purpose of keeping alive 
our respect for the wretched husband. The charming features in Guide- 
rius and Arviragus are developed by her influence. Posthumus dies 
believing in her guilt: in such scenes Shakespeare surpasses all dramatic 
writers. He has fiiith in his interpreters, and does not encumber them 
with words. No words could express what passes in Imogen’s soul. 

In Rosalind Helen Faudt could express what was b^ in herself 
and her art. She found in her that ^something never to be whdly 

‘ On Some ofSh*s Female Ckaraeterst by Helen Faucit (Lady Martin), 1885* 
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known*, those suggestions of high qualities answerable to all the 
contingencies or trial of circumstance. Only Shakespeare’s device 
could plac% her where she could probe her lover and be sure that his 
love equalled hersj and only he could bring her out in triumph, 
losing nothing of our respect. The actress must avert from Orlando’s 
mind all suspidon of sex, yet preserve the refinement of Rosalind’s 
station and intellect, and by occadonal tender accent and persuasive 
look indicate how, even at the outset, she establishes a hold on Orlando’s 
feelings, which, in their future intercourse in the forest, deepens 
unconsdously his love for the Rosalind of his dreams. The image of 
Benedict recurs unbidden to the mind of Beatrice with a frequency 
which suggests that he is at least more to her than any other man^ 
the train is laid, only the ^rk is needed. There was no malice in hei| 
sayings, but enough of sting to pique the self-esteem of those they were'\ 
aimed at. Her nature is suddenly developed rather than changed. She ' 
neither reproaches her coutin nor seeks to extenuate the defects she is 
charged with. The audience are thus prepared for the high qualities 
tile will show. After the church scene the trouble that has fellen on 
Leonato’s house has strengthened the tie that binds them, and makes 
their mutual regard and ultimate union only slightly depend on the 
plot of their friends. Hero readily for^ves Claudio, but such conduct 
would have chilled all love in Beatrice. We need not doubt the future 
of Benedict and Beatrice; they wdll continue to find out something 
new and interesting in each other’s character. 

We will now exemplify the dangers to which this method is liable. 
The following tiiow the author relating her own experience and 
meditations in too narrow a sense to Shakespeare’s work. Perhaps 
Portia’s father saw her bias and took her to famous trials, or she would 
not have been so sure of overcoming Shylock. She would not leave 
the despised, deserted Jew to his ftite, because his money had brought 
Bassanio to her. It does not occur to Othello that had Desdemona 
been so ‘cunning’, she would have bribed some one — say Emilia — to hide 
her from his just wrath; she would not have gone to bed and slept like 
a child. Imogen’s final happiness hid for a time injuries that were past 
healing: the ordeal to such a delicately nurtured creature of wanderings 
without food and shelter, and the si^t of her husband’s headless body. 
Hafqiiness came too late, and the hurt was too deep for mortal leechcraR. 

We must afford two instances of her more general criticism, which 
show how fine at times could be the point of her analysis. She dwells 
on the sltill with which the story of Imogen’s trials is interwoven with 
the traditionary tales of the ancient Britons and their relations- to 
Rome, which give to it the vivid interest of a grand historical back- 
ground. In M. Ado the temporary success of Don John’s plot helps 
the permanent success of the first plot— one of many proofs of Shake- 
speare’s transcendent skill in dramatic construction. . . . 
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There are times when all Helen Faudt’s powers work together 
to produce a unique eiBfect. She had feminine intuition, imagination, 
and she was an actress. The harmonious co-operation of these pro- 
duced judgements like those on Beatrice and Rosalind, on the relations 
between Desdemona and her father and lover, and Ophelia before the 
opening of the play. She had not learned her parts mechanically, but 
realized them in her imagination: she had seen Ophelia as a child 
wandering by streams — and Desdemona in her Venetian palace dream- 
ing of an id^ lover. When her parts were played she did not dismiss 
these pictures from her mind. They remained with her, to give to her 
written words on Shakespeare's characters a mellowing effect of time 
and distance. 


XIII 

ROBERT BOYLE* aims to prove that Shakespeare did not write 
Henry Fill. His criticism is an instance of right method in approach- 
ing Shakespeare, that of the learned and disciplined critic who winnows 
his impressions by a gradual process of meditation. He finds that this 
play has not the passionate power which is the undertone of all the 
later dramas. Fanciful, or pictorial, images occur in Shakespeare, but 
when passion is added to imagination the pictures run into each other 
and we get symbolic images. The latter are seldom fit for pictorial 
representation, and embrace the most striking passages in Shakespeare's 
dramas. The blending of these two classes — ^fetncy clear and plain to 
eye and mind, in less elevated scenes, with the loftier images which 
impress themselves on the soul with one stroke, but whidi the eye 
alone cannot realize — is a characteristic of Shakespeare's later plays, 
and is absent from Henry Fill. In the women of the later plays there 
is a mixture of the spirit world and the world of flesh and blood. Anne 
Bullen does not share this, nor does she justify the praises other 
characters give her. The heart of Katharine is equally set on the 
vanities of her high station. She shows nothing of ^e softening 
influence of misfortune— a prominent trsut in all the later dramas, 
in harmony with Shakespeare's psychical development, and the out- 
come of his life-experience. Wolsey is so little noble that even the 
quarrelling scene does not degrade him. The characters do not reveal 
themselves as in Shakespeare at his best; we receive impressions of 
them through the opinions of others: we see Wolsey through Ae eyes 
of KaAarine and the nobles, so the picture is one-sided. 

XIV 

STOPFORD BROOKE,* whom we shall often meet again, first 
appears as critic of Richard III. His work has not only the intrinsic 

* 'Henfy FIlTs An IwvesHgatitm into the Origin and Anthorship of the 1885 

(New Sh. Soc. Trans.). * RkhardllU 1885 (Nw 8h. Soc. Trans.). 
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value that we expect from such a wise man and accompli^ed critic 
and writer, but a^ the subtler interest (to those of \is who think that 
Marlowe ^d more than Shakespeare) of his fine discriminations as to 
what Shakespeare added in recasting the play. He finds Shakespeare 
in the evolution of the hero’s character. Gloucester, he says, blots 
out all love or capability of feeling it — a unique position in Shakespeare. 
His remorse is more agony of failure than of an; conscience only 
intrudes in dreams; awake, he cares not a pin for his crimes. This 
accounts for the unbroken rapidity of crime in the play; whereas guilt 
is not the natural element of Macbeth. 

No doubt Stopford Brooke accepted fi^e belief of the day that 
Richard 111 was an exercise in Marlowe’s maimer, but his fine instina 
led him to exphun or censure what was unnatural or un-Shakespearian\ 
Having remarked that Richard had no love and was therefore unique\ 
in Shakespeare, he says that no other man would have wooed Lady Aime \ 
as he does, or asked Elizabeth for her daughter. Only his lack of love \ 
and conscience make these scenes lutural. In the scene with Elizabeth 
dissimulation is overdone and passes tragic bounds. In the pleasure of 
exercising his intellect Shakespeare has been carried away and has lost 
hold on the main movement of the drama and lowered the note of 
tragedy. Intellect without conscience cannot be fine and is sure to err 
in dealing with men. The scene of Richard between the two bishops 
is ridiculous and over-sensational, and almost touches upon fiirce. 

Most suggestive is his criticism of the murder of Clarence, when we 
recall Shakespeare’s use of underplots or subordinate characters. The 
murderers debate the whole matter fi’om their lower and coarser 
standpoint, and settle it as did the kingly robbers and nobles. They 
remember their reward and then attack conscience as the most danger- 
ous thing in State or society. According to Stopford Brooke the play’s 
predominant idea is the connected moral idea of the supremacy of 
conscience, and in the last scene it is wrought out so forcibly that for 
a brief hour Richard himself recognizes that there is a consdence in 
him, but argues against it as impossible. . . . Would not the first part, 
at least, of this sentence describe our impressions of Marlowe’s 
Faustusi 


XV 

ONE fiict is worth noting in Henry Sharpe’s essay on the rules for 
the use of prose in Shakespeare’s plays.' After pointing out such main 
distinctions as we should expect for the use of prose and verse, accordittg 
to character or situation, he discovers that Hamlet’s natural way is to 
qpeak in metre, but he speaks prose with any one that he mistrusts. 
When he su^cts Ophdia of being in league with the others, his 
manner changes and he rails at her in prose. At first he speaks metre 

' Tie Prwe in Si's Plays, &c., 1885 (New Sh. Soc. Tnns.). 
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to the King) but prose after seeing the Ghost Only in the grave- 
digger scene he speaks prosp to HoratiO) and that is because he con- 
tinues with him the conversation he began with the Clown.* . . . The 
essay ^ows the tendency to explore one path after another of Shake- 
^>eare’s art. 


XVI 

W£ will first take the remarks on Shakeq[>eare*8 plots. The Cowden 
Clarkes discover in them unity of purpose and harmony of moral 
principle. They maintain that he made fresh laws in art for himself, 
and that unity of impresdon is the grand secret of his dominion 
in dramatic art. To Rose the most remarkable thing about him is his 
concise and complete construction. Moulton finds him as subtle 
a weaver of plots as deep reader of the human heart. He has elevated 
the conception of plot from mere unity of action, througjh reduction 
of amount of matter presented, to harmony of design uniting con- 
current complex actions. Helen Faudt comments on his wondrous skill 
in dramatic construction. She says that he puts aside unities for higher 
purposes. Time, place, action are his instruments, and he made ^em 
submit to him. Grant White maintains that after his first years 
Shakespeare had no art-purpose, but always an inborn instinct of 
dramatic effect. 

Swinburne says that he was a free-thinker in the best and highest 
and widest meaning — a spiritual democrat and sodalist According to 
Hales he was no religious reformer but a great moral teacher, delighting 
to trace the action of the great moral laws of the world and show the 
fearful penalty of transgression. Moulton finds him true to modem 
notions of Providence and moral law. Feis sa)rs that Shakespeare 
thought it enough to champion ‘natural things*. He advocated tme 
and simple obedience to Nature’s laws and renunciation of all trans- 
cendental dogmas. He was the greatest humanist who ever strove to 
raise man’s soul and mind by natural means. 

He was, says Rose, a man of immense intellectual power and an 
unrivalled obwrver who remembered everything. Swinburne says 
that he knew all things better by instinct than others by experience; 
that he was the mightiest and wisest scholar or teacher in the sdiool 
of the human spirit He also speaks of his untraceable personality 
through his plays; whereas Boyle is confident that the guiding prin- 
ciple whidi led him through his dark life was continual striving to 
know himself, to make use of his ftiults and weaknesses, and by ^dr 
help mould his character into a nobler form. Hales ascribes to him a 
wonderfully lovable nature. 

On characters we have but three outstanding remarks: Rose’s, that 
he sets before us a whole man and his whole life; Grant White’s, that 

‘ Cf. Delius (1878}. 
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by nature and impulse he wrought out the characters of his persons 
with the knowledge of a creator of human souls; Boyle’s, that in the 
later plays the characters develop and reveal themselves. 

On one subject Hales and Minto agree. Hales says that at times he 
shows us the dreadful spectacle of blind, inexorable Fate; Minto, that 
he recognizes overruling Destiny. Swinburne considers him a darker 
fatalist ^an Aeschylus. 

Of single remarks that ^ould not be omitted we have that of the 
Cowden Clarkes — ^that he had an intensely strong and passionately 
fervid appreciation of friendship; Grant White’s, that as a poet he wjfs 
the supremest master of human utterance,* rising with unconsdoijis 
effort to the highest heaven of poetry ever reached by the human mina; 
Minto’s, that he united sure and firm-set prudence with heavenV 
climbing genius, and possessed clear-eyed sagacity and sanity \ 

We notice a less positive tone in these generalities — as of a decpen-\ 
ing belief in the m3^tery of Shakespeare. It is admitted that he knew ' 
the rules of art but was above them, and that if he lacked official 
learning he had instinct which served him better. The same applies 
to his religion, except for Moulton’s too absolute statement. A Shake- 
speare greater but more remote is presented to us by the critics of these 
years. 



Chapter XXIV 

GERMANY 1876-1885 

I. ELZB. n. DBU17S. in. HBNSB. IV. OBCHBLHAUSBR. V. OBSSNBIU 
VI. THUMMEL. VU. CONCLUSION. 

I 

I T is chaiacterisdc of Karl £lze‘ that after noting the influence on 
Shakespeare’s art of his Warwickshire upbringing and ftie theatrical 
performances which as a boy he witne^ed at Stratford and Coventry, he 
discovers Anne Hathaway to be the prototype of the heroine in Venus. 
The description, he says, is of such ’appalling truthfulness’ as to surest 
personal experience. He accepts the tradition that Shake^ieare was a 
lawyer’s clerk, defends the deer-stealing episode, and rejects the 
story that Shakespeare, a married man and &ther of diite children, 
demeaned himself by holding horses at the theatre. He speaks of his 
rapid rise to ftime and fortune, his purchase of New Place, and the 
coat of arms for his father, and his wish to become a gentleman. The 
latter he calls his Achilles’ heel, and notes that as soon as his outer 
position was secure, a feeling of dissatisAction with life came over him,* 
and he speaks, more bitterly than any other writer, of the vanity of all 
worldly possessions. 

His dramas are the productions of an unconsdous, instinctive 
faculty of the mind; they are loosely constructed, lack symmetry in 
the development of the plot, at times have episodical breadth,* and at 
times hurried ending. Those German aesthetic writers go too far 
who regard them as organic works of art of faultless perfection. Venusy 
his first published work, is somewhat of an opium dream of sensual 
love. Ltarece shows important mental and moral progress. Both are 
diffuse — ^the reverse side of the extraordinary merit of his dramas — 
viz. psychological depth, and rare knowledge of the human heart, 
every fold and fibre of which, despite his youth, he is acquunted with. 
Neither the slightest nor the most secret emotion escapes him, and 
perhaps his early marriage proved an excellent instruction. Had he 
never written a play he would have become immortal as the greatest 
English sonnet-writer. 

Shakespeare’s knowledge of Greek and Latin has been questioned, 
and his use of trandations. Whether from study or intuition, he 
conceived the q;>irit and character of classic antiquity more correctly 
and in a truer and grander spirit than many a mere book-scholar. He is 
full of small ana^ronisms, but his characters cannot be matched in 
antique truth and grandeur. He thirsted for knowledge of all kinds, 

' Wm. Sk., 1876 (ttani. Don Schmitt, 1888). * Cf. Hallam. 

* Cf. Rflmelin. 
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and learned with ease-— and he must have known that only by acquiring 
aristocratic culture could he rise from his low rank of actor. He alludes 
to foreign works, of which there were no translations in his day. He 
could survey the whole realm of knowledge and see every detail in its 
true relation. He may have had little of the specialist’s exact knowledge, 
but he had extraordinary power of observation and the intuitions of 
genius. He gives an endless variety of pictures and allusions from 
nature and human industry without a single error: he recognizes the 
nature and very essence of the matter. Unlike Ben Jonson, who boasts 
of his knowledge, he seems to owe all to divine inspiration. The 
allusion to the eagle in /^efius shows he knew it was the eagle’s habit to 
shake its wings while eating. In the same way he had knowledge 6f 
felconry, coursing, stag-hunting. Writing of fishing, he speaks of 
superstitions known only to anglers. But thought was his chief domainl 
andhewasph3^iologist as well as psychologist, knowing that physical ana 
psychical life are correlated, and the latter is the result of the former. In \ 
knowledge of insanity he was yearsaheadof histime,recognizingthatthe 
only remedy for madness is physical, psychical, and moral comfort. He 
knew not only every healthy state, but every phase of a diseased state of 
mind, and he contemplates it from a higher and superhuman point of 
view. His pictures of dying persons are artistically and scientifically 
correct. He knew that medicines, like poisons, take effect by finding 
thci way into the blood. This was unknown to his contemporaries, 
and he derived it from observation of nature. His anachronisms are 
licence rather than ignorance; every person in the theatre must have 
known Bohemia was not on the coast; and art deals with ideal, not 
actual, truth. His knowledge of the nature and purpose of music is 
remarkable. In the Merchant he fathoms with deep insight the relation 
in which the various characters stand to music. And his highest praise 
for music is that he makes it go hand in hand with morality and human 
kindliness. He appreciates painting deeply, sculpture less, and architec- 
ture not at all: the latter is the only art which he ignores. He demands 
that a picture should be intelligible, explain its own meaning, and be 
true to nature. Again and again he says that the artist must learn from 
Nature, find out her mysterious ways, and ‘surpass’ them. Witness 
Timon’s remarks on a picture; and this agrees with Shakespeare’s 
conception of music as a secular art, and a relaxation after the day’s 
work. If art is truth to nature and sensuous fullness of life, religious 
subjects are excluded. As Shakespeare knew Giulio Romano he must 
have known Raphael his master in Italian religious art. That he 
ignores them shows that he thought them out of place in his poetic 
delineation of life. He transmuted his positive knowledge into poetry, 
so that his dramas are the nearest things to life in the whole of art. 
And the result of all-embracing culture and the highest form of 
poetical imagination cannot fail to be sublime moral excellence. 
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It is imposable to know Shakespeare’s moral nature from his works. 
It is likdy that he was proud, and consdous of his intellectual superi- 
ority; but his ambition was based on die wealth he ^ned, not on his 
writings. He perfected the soimets, and the sonnet’s essential charac- 
teristic is praise of love and friendship. F riendship is placed above love 
because it is an absolutely moral connexion. Perhaps also Shakespeare’s 
unhappy marriage made him seek compensation in tiiendship. The 
Sonnets are probably a mixture of fiction and truth, and we caimot form 
from them an idea of his nature. We only know that he had a fixed 
purpose and attained it by caution, energy, and perseverance: and this 
opposes the theory of feminine submissiveness. We also know that 
he had wrestled with the deepest problems and solved them as far as 
possible. He therefore had ^owledge, intuition, observation, and 
self-culture; and he emerged from his experience in no cheerful, 
light-hearted state. The Bible and Christianity are part of our dviliza- 
tion, inseparable from the world he wished to represent. It was there- 
fore an element of culture from which he could not free himself, but 
it is impossible to divine how fiir he was individually Christian. He 
frequently advocates mercy — ^but the clearest indication of his religious 
tendency is in the garden scene with Jestica, Lancelot, and Lorenzo. 
It is impossible to know his views on Redemption or immortality; only 
the heathens Antony and Cleopatra, of his numerous dying persons, 
allude to meeting again after death. Nowhere else is there hopeful or 
comforting prospect of a future life, or an^ Christian form of consola- 
tion. The constant refrain is that death is our inevitable destiny, the 
common fate of all. But we cannot disentan^e Shakespeare’s per- 
sonal utterances from his dramatic: his works mi^t be made to prove 
anything. More trustworthy evidence is his objectivity, through 
which he gives every form of faith its due and shows no prejudice. 
This would have been impossible had he been a strictly orthodox 
follower of any special religious body. His point of view was above all 
Church doctrines — it was humanity. He attacks nothing that thought- 
ful .persons revere: though he may satirize dogmatism he is no 
blasphemer. Conscience and duty are his central reli^ous points: he 
insists on an active, moral life, and on charity. If best men are moulded 
out of fiiults, he believes in moral purification through curbing passion. 
True repentance and atonement mean a new lease of life — as Hamlet 
tells his mother. His chaiaaers act of their own free will: he is no 
^talist. The world is a moral organian: each exists through and for 
the whole, and can only thus attain the moral perfection which is the 
aim of all life. This world-organism is self-contained; it can reward 
good and punish evil, and is independent of life beyond the grave. 
The Beyond remains a mystery, and Shakeq>eare knows that he 
cannot rathom the supernatural. He makes man fulfil his destiny in 
this world, and thei^ore praises not fiuth but knowledge as the 
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hipest human acquisition. He is Christian only so far as Christianity 
is synonymous with Humanism. Humanism was the religion of the 
best in his day when the Church and religion were dragged into the 
whirl of politics. There were persecutions by both parties; people 
were forced by law to attend church; and the result was that inner 
satisfaction was transferred to the Renaissance of literature and philo- 
sophy. 

Shakespeare was no politician, but expressed the opinions of the day. 
He upheld law and order, uprightness and faithfulness, justice and 
mercy as the pillars of the State and the moral community. Beyond 
these he accentuates only the grades of society, which should not be 
overstepped either arrogantly or with criminal intention. Yet hc^ 
condemns class prejudice, and exalts virtue and nobility of soul above\ 
rank and birth. The freedom with which he delineates many diverse ' 
ropl persons makes it impossible to believe that he admired ro)^lty, 
e.g. Lear is Caesarism gone mad. Absolute power carried to excess 
leads to mental aberration; and in subordinates to absurdity, e.g. 
Shallow, Dogberry. He loves England, but without prejudice or 
national hatred. He is sarcastic but not unjust to F ranee, and acknow- 
ledges the excellent horsemanship and tasteful attire of the people. 
Italy is the land of rehned and fashionable life, but also of cunning, 
treachery, and poisonings. 

Objectivity has been the basis of our inquiry into Shakespeare’s 
character — z safer foundation for such an estimate than an examination 
of numerous quotations from his works. F rom all we know of his life 
we infer that he strove to live up to his own ideal. He was one of the 
truest and most genuine of human beings. Truthfulness is the virtue 
to which he gives precedence, and nothing stirs his wrath like hypocrisy, 
falsehood, crooked v/zys. He denounces women who paint and wear 
false hair; and almost forgets his objectivity in describing false char- 
acters — Osric. To be true to oneself is the highest ideal. His life was 
not faultless, but in the end he rose above the temptations of sensuality. . . . 

We concluded our former estimate of Elze with the remark that he 
left us with our eyes fixed on earth rather than raised to the stars; and 
the same is true here. He is at his best in describing the arena in which 
Shakespeare ran his race, not in speculating whence arose his power. 

He is helpful because he makes his points clearly on Shakespeare’s 
knowledge of sport and natural history, of the arts, from which only 
architecture is omitted, &c It is Ultimate to infer that, as he men- 
tions Giulio Romano, he was acquainted with Raphael and Italian 
religious art; and yet when he attempts these higher regions of religion 
and morality his pinion droops. We cannot quarrel with his method 
of approaching the great questions, or with his conclusions on Shake- 
speare’s Chnstianity and other-worldliness; yet they do not satisfy us 
as do those of Dowden whidi resemble his in many ways. The reason 
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is that £lze uses these terms like counters which have an agreed rather 
than an intrinnc value among men; he does not kindle the hipest 
themes with the fire of his own mind. Reason predominates over 
emotion; he seems to argue that certain causes produce certain results, 
alike in history, morals, or aesthetics. Thus if Shakespeare had belonged 
to any definite reli^ous sect he could not have treated religion ob- 
jectively. The mountiun of which the guide-book tells us is a thing 
that we go forth to vint, and to speculate upon its hdght: the mountain 
of the poet is Aat of our dreams, mirrored in the lake and untrodden 
by human foot 

II 

NICOLAUS DELIUS ' writes first about the Soimets, and points 
out that since Wyatt and Surrey transplanted to England this courtly 
and fashionable style of poem, its subject was as restricted as its form. 
The theme was delicate gallantry, and the poet identified himself widi 
the happy or unhappy lover, and covered the whole scale of feeliigs of 
such a lover. Surrey, Sydney, Spenser, and others, happy in ^eir 
domestic relations, became in their poetry languishing wooers of a 
strange, perhaps a married, lady. The object was to enjoy the pleasure 
and art of a whole kaleidoscope of love, not to mirror the heart-drcum- 
stances of the poet. The deeper pathos of the fdgned passion which 
breaks through the subtleties of his sonnet style, so that one may 
imagine a real cry of anguidi from a wounded heart, Shakespeare did 
not borrow from his models, but owed to the unparalleled psy^ological 
inaght coupled with the creative power which made him such an 
expert reader of the hearts of his dramatic characters. Such an inter- 
pretation is in his hvour as a poet, whereas an autobiographical 
interpretation leaves him in a dubious light. The Sonnets are dramatic; 
they describe not Shakespeare’s personal emotions, but those of the 
human heart in thdr bare truth — ^love, jealousy, friendship, remorse. 

Timm shows striking contrast of style, even between parts of a same 
scene. The corruption of text is worse as regards metre dian any other 
play. Shakespeare’s part in Timm belongs to a ripe period of age when 
creative fancy b^ns to be balanced, even overbalanced, deep 
philosophic thought. It attracted him to treat poetically psychological 
questions, to conceive individual characters in their depth and ^tecial 
traits, and so interweave artisdcaily and develop for his dramatic 
material. In riper years, therefore, he may have set his practised hand 
to another’s drama, not to revise its whole imperfection, but to exercise 
his psychological mastery on a angle character, the real centre. His 
part in the first three acts was only fragmentary and casual; but in 
Act IV we see his more lively interest and energetic grasp. Timon the 
man-hater attracted him more than Timon ^e hosfntabie friend to 
* AbiantUtt^en mt Sk., 1878. 
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all the world — as we see from the masterful flow of the Uank verse. 
And his art appears in his differentiation of Timon the imsanffirope and 
Apemantus the cyme — characters which at first may appear to 
have affinity. On the whole, Shakespeare left the anonymous writer’s 
plot as he found it, and, regardless of incongruities, abmrbed himself 
only in the scenes concerned with the psychological interest in Timon’s 
character. 


Shakespeare’s share in Pericles was more or less the same; here he 
was attracted by the moving figure of Marina. He begins his work in 
Act III udth the close of the chorus. He changes nothing of the 
general scene, but the impress of his hand is unmistakable in th6 
diction and metre of his later age in all that follows. The figures, 
hitherto mere marionettes, become real and life-like, in whose weal and\ 
woe, hitherto indifferent to us, we can take an interest The rhymed 
sentences disappear, and also all stilted, oblique, and obscure expressions. 
Scene II is truly Shakespearian, the profound self-characterization of 
Cerimon,and the wonderful intuitive manner in which the reawaken- 
ing of Thaisa is described, with no word too much, yet each word 
adapted to its end. Dionyza (Act IV), hitherto a colourless shade, 
becomes alive, and a second Lady Macbeth — except that Shakespeare 
never brings exactly similar figures on the stage. Marina with flowers 
at her nurse’s grave, and the brothel, are examples of Shakespeare’s 
liveliest and most dramatic scenes, in his own happiest manner. 
Marina in her purity amid such surroundings may be compared with 
Isabella in Af. far M. The dialogue between the weak Cleon and 
vicious strong Dionyza reminds us of Macbeth and Lady Macbeth 
before and after Duncan’s murder. The recognition scenes in Act V 
recall those of Cymbelme and W. Tale. The effect is gradually heigh- 
tened when father and daughter meet, and Shakespeare preserves the 
same psychological art which we admire in these other plays. The 
music of the earlier scene where Thaisa comes to life has the true 


Shakespearian touch — as where Lear revives in Cordelia’s tent. Diana 
appears to Pericles asleep like Jupiter to Posthumus. 

Verse predominates in Shakespeare, but prose is not used by chance, 
and is a means of making characters express themselves appropriately. 
The lowest prose is that used not by the clowns themselves, but by their 
equals in station and mind. A better kind is used in conversation by 
important and cultured characters — ^by the higher humorists to express 
delicate humour. As the clowns’ speech echoed that of the people so 
did this refined conversation copy that of the best society in Shake- 
speare’s time: only Shakespeare adds to it a veiled or apparent humour 
and concentrated wit that would appeal to his contemporaries more 
strongly than to posterity. The highest artistic, elaborated prose is 
the Euphuistic, with its ornamented sentences and construction, its 
antitheses and use of metaphor. Its object in the early plays was persi- 
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ilage; but in the later it was used in earnest, where it was a nutter of 
orientadon for the audience, of reladon of actual oondidons, or where 
a spedally solenm ceremonial' tone was deniable. Whereas the former 
style of prose was chsdnguished by humour and guety, this third style 
is formal in the choice of words and in the unusual structure of sen- 
tences. 

The prose of Vtrma is confined to the clowns, and hardly rises above 
the familiar manner of speech. Errors'. Prose only episocuc, for even 
the clowns are influenced by their surroundings and speak in Uank 
verse. L.L.L.'. More frequency and variety, as prose extends to the 
higher comic figures, with the shades requir^ by difference between 
characters. Shrew'. Unimportant and episodic, and does not advance 
plot Merchant'. Quandtadvely small, but qualitatively used in diree 
ways — speech of clowns — of Shylock when he speaks naturally — of 
Porda where she plays the humorous prude and contemns the rejected 
lovers, in a roguish manner that no odier means could have expressed. 
The prose of M.N.D. is monopolized by the clowns, ufil 's Well'. 
Richer and more many-sided than in any previous play; according to 
speaker’s position, now polished and elaborate, now plain and natund — 
the speech of cavaliers and ladies. M. Ado'. Prose the basis — elegant 
and conversational prose of the day — ^neither Euphuisdc nor familiar. 
If one of the few plays where prose predominates, it is because delicate 
humour and coarser comedy outweigh pathos and romance in love 
relations. As the Wives is a realistic comedy, prose is the only 
practical medium of expression. Twelfth-Night'. Olivia’s house- 
companions characteristically express their eccentricities and peculiari- 
ties in prose. In her intercourse with them Olivia necessarily uses the 
same idiom, and Maria follows her example. A.Y.L.'. Only when 
Rosalind sheds her humour and openly eiqiresses a deeper feeling, does 
she, and those about her, revert to blank verse, instead of the fine 
cultivated prose of this play — a model of its kind. Prose again is used 
to describe actual fiicts (i. i). 

M. for M. '. Apart from that of the clowns, prose only begins vrhere 
the Duke and Isabella speak on absolute afbirs. Mariana’s pathetic 
tale is told with a Euphuistic colouring that lifts the conversation 
above ordinary tones. The Duke also speaks Euphuistic prose to 
Escalus and Ludo. The introductory, explanatory scene of W. Tale 
is in Euphuistic prose. With the entrance of the Shepherd and Clown 
(m. iii) we get a popular comic element; but at times their speech is more 
elaborated than that of the earlier downs. In Act IV Florizd and 
Perditaeven raise the Shepherd and his son into a hi^er atmosphere, 
so that they all ^>eak blank verse: the entrance of Autolycus breaks 
^is higher tone. The general account of all that has happened (v. ii) 
is in prose — an account of pathetic and moving fiicts put into the 
mouths of cultivated courtiers who could relate them in a prose of 
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delicate style and finished Euphuism. Shakespeare has given especial 
care to the arrangement of antitheses and parallelisms, grouping of 
metaphors, and the whole harmonious structure of ^e sentences. 

Tempest: Prose limited to Jester and men of lower class. 

Henry IF: The contrast between historical and humorous is 
marked by respective use of verse and prose. FalstafF’s wit gives his 
prose a more cultivated tone than is usual in Shakespeare’s merry 
scenes; but the liveliness and naturalness of these preserve it from 
Euphuism. Now and then the Prince throws off his adopted role and 
speaks in verse like a king’s son. Cultivated and coarser forms of 
prose intermingle in the famous scene wher^'the Prince and Falstaffi 
imitate the King. Henry V: Prose is spoken in the English and French ^ 
camps, which enables Shakespeare to give shades of provincial and \ 
national peculiarities better than in levelling verse. Henry naturally l 
speaks prose while he mixes with the soldiers in disguise; when alone, 
he returns to verse. 

jR. md y.: Servants and clowns as usual speak ordinary prose; but 
here begins the more cultivated prose of the fiimiliar and teasing con- 
versation of the noblemen. When Hamlet throws off his natural self 
and assumes madness, he exchanges verse for prose; and the others 
respond. At times, as when he begs his young friends to tell him the 
truth, he is Euphuistic; but when left alone he speaks verse. Still 
playing his assumed part, he meets Ophelia’s verse with bitter replies 
in prose. He speaks to the players in prose, but uses verse and throws 
off the mask in converse with Horatio.' Othello: lago expresses his 
coarse cynicism in prose; when alone, he expounds his devilish plan in 
verse. C^io in his wretchedness (ii. iii) speaks prose, which perhaps has 
more effect as the natural outcry of a wounded heart. Othello (iv. i) in 
the moment of highest agitation and excitement can only speak in 
single words and broken phrases. Ordered blank verse would not 
suffice; therefore Shakespeare lets him speak in prose, contrary to 
custom. y.C.: Casca speaks coarse but not exactly ordinary prose. 
The contrast between him and the gravely earnest Brutus and C^ius 
is marked by their use of blank verse. Brutus the plain Republican 
seeks to make his funeral speech effective with the unadorned truth of 
prose; while the ambitious Antony outbids and neutralizes this effect 
by rhetorical ornament. Lear: The contrast between the high-flown 
expressions of love of Goneril and Reg^n with their later cold con- 
sultation is emphasized by the exchange of verse for prose. Edmund 
in monologue (i. ii) discloses his real nature in verse; in the remainder 
of the scene, where he masks his evil machinations to his dupes, he 
speaks prose. Kent in his reduced condition speaks the prose that is 
suited to it; Lear also, to the knight on matters of fact. In converse 
with Kent and the Fool, Lear (x. v) suppresses his real, heart-breaking 

* Cf. Sharpe (1885}. 
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feelings and accommodates himself to the ptosuc ^leech of his &ithful 
retuners. The explanatory ..scene between Cornwall and Edmund 
(m. v) is in prose that conforms to speakers and subject, and to a 
certain degree is euphuistically coloured. The Fool and Edgar, as a 
mad beggar, speak prose. The b^'nning of Lear’s madness is shown 
by his alternations of prose and verse; but he uses verse when, amid 
his madness, reasonable reflecdons are expressed in emphatic words. 
Macbeth’. The naive prattle of Lady MacdufTs little son begjns in 
verse and falls into prose with increasing ncfiveti. Lady Macbeth’s 
prose shows the sleep-walker’s abnormal state of mind. As she is 
changed from her former self, so is her q>eech. 

A. and C.’. (i. ii) The frivolous conversation in the palace is in 
prose: only the soothsayer adds weight to his prophecies by blank 
verse. (lu. v) Enobarbus and Eros speak prose to inform the 
audience of the course of events. They rise to verse when Eno- 
barbus humorously addresses the world. Coriolanuv. Menenius the 
humourist speaks prose except where he faces the rioters as a man of 
superior station, and to preserve his instructive authority employs 
blank verse. Volumnia and Valeria discuss domestic matters in prose, 
but when Volumnia, in the ecstasy of maternal feeling, describe her 
son in battle she breaks into vetse. Coriolanus become one with the 
crowd when he asks for votes, but as soon as he ^ns the first he 
reverts to his usual blank verse. The Tribune spek in verse to the 
citizens about rendering the choice of Coriolanus null — and the 
politiel interests involved justify verse. The humorous thread that 
runs through the talk of the servants in the hall of Aufidius occasionally 
give a higher style to the ordinary clown’s prose. Coriolanus (v. ii) 
meets the prose of Menenius with cold and distant blank verse. The 
speech of Menenius even in distress (v. iv) doe not belie his character; 
it is his special prose, but particularly incisive. T. and C . : (i. i) Pandarus 
replie to the passionate verse of Troiius in calculated, cold-blooded 
prose. The prose between Pandarus and Cresada is suitable to thdr 
frivolous natures. Thersite naturally speks the coarsest prose; and in 
converse with hint, Ajax, Achilles, and Patroclus abstain fiom thdr 
usual blank verse. In u. iii, the blockhead Ajax vents his humour in 
prose, and is silenced in like prose by the other Greek commanders. 
Prose is especially suitable for the frivolous, ^Umt conversation 
between Paris, Helen, and Pandarus (m. i) — a scene without depth or 
feeling. Troiius in the love scene (ni. ii) begins in verse, that &lls in 
with ^e prose of uncle and niece, but when feeling is hei^tened and 
vows of constancy exchanged, verse again sets in. Cressida, Hdding 
farewell to Troiius (iv. ii), in ^e sorrow of parting, rises to verse, even 
when confronted by Pandarus who clings to his prose. The prose of 
Thersites, keen and pre^iant, is most brilliant when he characterizes 
Menelaus and abuses Diom^es. Pandarus (v. iii) brings Trcdlus a 
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If ttrr and speaks in prose. Troilus replies in verse to emphasize the 
grief that separates them. Cytnbelme-. (i. v) The lords and Posthumus 
p p<»alr euphuisdc prose, accompanied by riang feeling and concentrated 
passion, (n. iii) Cloten, speaking with Imogen, changes his usual prose 
to verse, vrith which he also egresses his rage at her contmpt. The 
gaoler (v. iv) has a certain devilish humour, and his prose in dialogue 
with Posthumus, virith all its coarseness and scurrility, rises above 
ordinary prose and displays some keen inaght. Posthumus fiills in, and 
replies in prose — a form to him otherwise unknown. 

We will now give an instance of Shakespeare’s use of his sources, in 
order to refute any charge brought againa him of failure in originality, 
creative power, and characterization. The three Boman dramas were 
founded on North’s Plutarch, and the casual critic might call them 
dramatized biographies — Plutarch’s prose translated into verse. But 
although he makes full use of the original, he re-creates all to produce 
a true drama. He varies the scenes of Coriolanui\ he makes plain to us 
in the first scene the hero’s pride and defiance of the plebeians, his 
strength in war, and his submission to his mother. Plutarch begins by 
relating his warlike deeds: Shakespeare makes Volumnia in her 
maternal pride ascribe them to her bringing up. In the interests of 
dramatic unity and clarity, Shakespeare makes two revolts into one, 
and suppresses a second campaign. According to his well-thought-out 
plan the antagonism between Aufidius and Coriolanus runs through 
the whole play: Plutarch speaks casually of their earlier meetings. 
Shakespeare makes the Tribunes persuade the people to withdraw 
their votes from Coriolanus; in Plutarch the cause is their vacillating 
humour. Shakespeare’s conversation at the close of ii. i, and Corio- 
lanus’s declaration at the close of n. ii, give a causal nexus to events. 
In other ways Shakespeare connects the loose account of Plutarch. 
Plutarch’s Volsdans accept Coriolanus less suddenly than Shakespeare’s. 

As to character, Plutarch emphasizes the fact that Marcius early 
lost his fiither, and was brought up, or rather not brought up, by his 
mother. This explains his lack of self-control; while he owed to his 
original nature his love of truth, steadfastness, and bravery, his dis- 
interested patriotism. Shakespeare does not hint at the Other’s early 
death or the mn’s lack of training, but he makes the mother most 
adequate to bring him up and impress on him her spirit and character. 
He emphasizes her influence throughout the play; Plutarch but refers 
to her in the beginning of his biography, and she only reappears with 
the final catastrophe. Shakespeare gives his own conception of the 
relationship of son to mother and wife, and also as father, arousing the 
pure human sympathy of the audience, and bringing Coriolanus nearer 
to us as a man. Pluta^’s Marcius was churlish, uncivil, and unfit 
for a^y man’s conversation. Shakespeare shows him as friend, comrade, 
and in other rdationships impossible to the Plutarchian Coriolanus. 
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Sidnius is also more definitely characterized in Shakespeare. A 
fiictor with which the Tribunes had to reckon was the plebeians* 
admiration of Coriolanus, despite his hatred of them. Shakespeare 
describes in detail his undignified role of supplicant, of which he was 
ashamed, to the harmless dtizens who had no inkling of the angry irony 
with which he begged their votes. Such scenes were needed in a drama 
which represents the conflict of the one with the many. This char- 
acterization of the plebs is perhaps the greatest master-stroke of 
Shakespeare’s masterly work. He gets no help from Plutarch except an 
occasional comment on the fickleness of the crowd. 

On the subject of speech, it is commonly thought that Shakespeare’s 
style was influenced hy Plutarch, or that the paralld passages and 
occasional borrowings ^om the biography introduced an alien element 
into the play. Against this we have the unity of the play, and the fact 
that borrowing was limited to a single phrase, metaphor, or antithesis. 
More often Shakespeare took longer passages from Plutarch, and 
remade them in the interest of drama, impressing his spirit on them by 
additions, exdsions, or remodelling — always aiming to adjust speech 
to character and situation. The first part of the speech of Menenius to 
the plebs (x. i) is Shakespeare’s own entirely. It has his characteristic 
humour, and no wonder it aroused interest and drew questions. . . . 
Volumnia’s closing speech in Act V has whole passages that are quite 
original. 

We now turn to a necessary element in Shakespeare’s plays — ^the 
epic — ^understanding those parts where the poet relates or describes 
through one of his characters. He may relate the previous history of a 
character at the beginning of the plot— or the history of characters 
loosely connected with the plot: but he is more sparing of this method 
than his forerunners and contemporaries. There is also the episode, 
and the report or narrative to spare a separate scene — an instance of the 
last is Portia’s humorous account of her wooers. Had Shylock’s 
wrath and despair at the lossof his daughter and ducats been dramatized, 
it would have shocked the more refined taste, and prejudiced the effect 
of his later entrance on the scene. Contrast the quiet moving account of 
the parting of Bassanio and Antonio. Had Petruchio (Shrew) been 
shown on the stage in the negligent apparel with which he comes to 
his wedding, the effect would have been less comic than in the narra- 
tion. The description of Jaques (ji.TT.L.) at the sight of the wounded 
deer, before he appears in person, ^ves the key to the character of the 
misanthropic humorist, and interests us in a figure not very striking in 
the subsequent action. Besides, it would be as hard to stage the 
wounded deer as the later bear and snake. Falstaff’s vivid reminiscences 
of his misadventures in the basket reach a height of comedy beyond the 
best devised scene. 

In Shakespeare’s later work, die fullness of matter to be dramatized 
xx 
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oUiges him to revert more frequently to the ejnc form. The opening 
scene of the W. Tale ^ves the history from childhood of the two kin^ 
But other modves than lack of stage room moved the poet to give ^e 
long ‘epic’ scene before the final one. To have given scenic effect to what 
is narrated would have lessened the crowning effect of the statue scene. 

The epic element varies in the tragedies; it is used q»ringly in 
Othelle and Macbeth. The actual murder is only related; and the 
effect on the doers and those whom it concerns ^ves a double reflection 
of murder. R. and J.hz&a. good share of narrattve which the riper 
Shakespeare would have avoided. Mercutio’s description of Queen 
Mab is a pleasing interlude, but has no connenon \nth the drama. 
Non-essential is the account of the poor Apothecary’s shop in Mantua. 
Shakespeare’s stage could have held the pitiable figure of the Apothe- 
cary, not his miserably stocked shop, hearts richness of material and 
quick onrush of plot mvour full use of epic It would be impossible to 
dramatize the series of misunderstandings between Lear’s kni^ts and 
Goneril’s household that cause the break between father and daughter. 
The matter condensed in the <fialogue between Kent and the Gentle- 
man at the beginning of Act III would have needed a whole act on 
the stage. The epic dement in the scene by Dover cliffs is not necessary 
for the progress of the drama. The finely detailed picture took the 
place of scenic display, not possible on the stage, and intended to give 
the audience a mental vition of the situation. It corresponds with such 
descriptions as Bolingbroke’s solemn entry into London {Richard //); 
with ^e English camp in France on the eve of battle {Henry V)\ with 
the triumphant progress of Mardus through the streets of Rome 
{Coriolanusy, with the first meeting of Antony and Cleopatra. Modern 
decorative art could have descried these scenes in ^eir truth and 
^endour, and saved the poet his verbal details. Lastly, in Leavy the 
deatha of Gloster and Corddia are narrated, so that the full attention 
of the audience should be concentrated on the King. 

In Hamlet the preparatory information is not contained in a single 
narrative but scattered throughout — ^the murder, the doings of 
Fortinbras, Hamlet’s love for Ophelia, &c. Another playwright would 
have made an effective scene out of Hamlet’s first meeting with Ophdia 
after his assumed madness. But Shakespeare so prepared his audience 
for the Hamlet he is about to diow them in every graded degree of his 
role of madman. To further his plot he emphasized not tiie meeting 
of tile lovers under changed drcumstances,but the different interpreta- 
tion put on Hamlet’s bdiaviour by Polonius and the King and Queen. 
At times the epic and dramatic elements do not correspond, e.g. at the 
close of Act I Hamlet will not inform even Horatio of ^e Ghost’s 
revdations; but in the {day scene (Act III) we hear from his own lips 
tiut he has told all to Horatio. Also, since the departure of Laertes fi>r 
F nuic^ we see no moment when the rqtort of bis skill in fencing could 
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have disturbed Hamlet (Act IV)* The two last epic episodes — ^the 
relation of Ophelia’s death and Hamlet’s own report of his sea-voyage 
— could not be scenically displayed on the contemporary stage. 

The earlier English historibil dramas naturally show a less artistic 
and well-considered epic element Hitherto we have found it genuinely 
poedcaland with a practically calculated effect or cause; but the youthful 
histories give no ^ed norm for discriminating between scenical and 
verbal treatment This appears especially in Ae looser connexion of 
Ae narrative, and Ae less dramatic colouring of the frequently dry 
reports: though we must remember Aat his public demanded not so 
much art as a pageant of Ae glorious deeds of Acir forefaAers. What 
was striking was dramatized, while all else necessary for explanation 
was compressed and versified and inserted wiA no artistic addition or 
characteristic individuality. 

The successive messengers from France (i Henry FI) are colourless 
throughout; and such is the Pucelle’s account of her previous history — 
material taken from HolinAed but not worked up dramatically. 
Talbot’s account of his imprisonment is rather more lively and 
coloured. The epic element of Part II Aows increased mastery of 
historic material, e.g. Ae reports of Ae serious symptoms of growing 
unrest, and York’s monologue, wiA its drastic description of Jack 
Cade, whereby Shakespeare introduces Cade to the audience before he 
appears in person. Richard’s outline of his own character (Part III) is 
an epic sketch to be developed later. The epic elements in Richard III 
are mostly retrospective, knitting togeAer Ae threads that connect 
Ais play with the foregoing. But Aere are other epic elements, such 
as Clarence’s dream— distinct proof of Ae advance of Shakespeare’s 
art. Scenic reproduction was here out of the question; but an episode 
like Buckingham’s account of his dealing with Ae citizens might well 
have been dramatized: it would have lessened Ae eflFect of the pre- 
arranged farce that follows between Gloster and Buckingham. Shake- 
speare may have thought that had Ae Princes been strangled on Ae 
stage Ae audience would have been less moved Aan by Ae murderers’ 
remorseful account. 

That Gloster’s murder {Richard II) should be reported, not shown, is 
justified by Ac economy of Ae play: it must be emphasized as Ae first 
item in the account against the King Aat was to Mng about his end. 
The psychological efect and paAos of despair of Ae King’s self- 
confession of waning au Aority compared wiA Ae riang favour of Ae 
returning Bolingbroke, would not equally have told upon the audience 
as a scene. The epic element in i Henry IF is poorly represented; but 
we note, in connexion with Ae development of Shakespeare’s art, Ac 
descriptions and characters of Ac narrators, e.g. Percy’s defensive 
^)eech. Part II requires more use of narrative, as a longer period of 
time is covered. As Ae play proceeds Ae audience have to be made 
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wsifc of ixuuiy Iwppcning? under Richard II> These sre not merely 
recapitulations, but new li^ts on well-known deeds from opposing 
political points of view. We watch not only the development of the 
poet’s art, but his wider and deeper insight into politics. Henry V 
abounds still more in descriptions, as a greater number of eventt had 
to be subdued to one dramatic picture. The detailed justification of 
the French war has a double object: to explain to the public that it is 
no war of aggression, and to contrast the peaceful, ordered condition 
of England. 

Epic intervals are unavoidable with y.C. The comedy, perhaps 
prearranged, of the offer and refusal of the crown, is only known 
through Casca’s scurrilous account. The intention no doubt is to 
impress it more on the audience, and to show-more clearly its effect on 
Brutus and Cassius. It is thus also with the descriptive account of the, 
prodi^es — even had the stage allowed their reproduction. Antony*s\ 
apostrophe to Caesar’s corpse foreshadows the horror of civil war: and ' 
this could hardly be shown on the stage in the following acts. The 
complex train of events in A. and C. requires finely detailed pictures. 
Octavius’s reminiscences of the former Antony (i. iv) recall events 
that could not be shown in separate scenes. The recriminations 
between the rival Triumvirs (ii. ii), in their historical retrospect, fill 
up gaps in the knowledge of the audience of former events. Antony’s 
impolitic and imprudent behaviour in Alexandria, the cause of his 
later fitll, is told in the speech of Octavius (ni. vi). The fight at 
Actium is so described that the audience feels indirectly a witness of 
the event. In the two last acts the psychological and personal interest 
of the two leading characters outweigh the historical, so that the 
tragic is scenically displayed, and there is no further need of an epic 
element. . . . 

Delius impresses as a persevering and unpretentious critic who has 
worked over a wide Shakespearian field, seeking knowledge of Shake- 
speare by comparing his work of different periods, and whom as a 
reward for disinterested toil Shakespeare’s spirit at times has visited. 
His conclusion on the Sonnets, if not the whole truth, is worth more 
than a passing thought, and may be compared with Hermann Tieck’s 
preliminary remarks on the nature of genius. At times he shows a 
lacking sense of poetic values, as when he compares Dionyza to Lady 
MacbeA, or the revival of Thaisa to that of Lear; but on the whole 
his criticism proceeds from the belief that the final standard is the 
poetical. Hence his remark that Timon as world-hater attracted 
Shakespeare more than as philanthropist. But his best services are the 
detailed examination of the prose in Shakespeare, and the epic element. 
Most critics roughly divide Shakespeare’s characters into speakers of 
veise and prose according as they are emotionally charged, e.g. Hamlet 
and F alstaff. Delius not only discovers three kinds of prose, but subtly 
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analyses each in connenon with character and situation. He remarks 
that to the cultured prose of his day Shakespeare added wit and humour} 
dtat prose in A.T.L. is used to describe fects; that the clowns in the 
W. Tale are attracted into verse; that Falsta^s prose is disdnct from 
euphuism: that in Henry V natiotud characteristics are expressed in 
prose because verse has a levelling e£Fect; that Casca does not speak 
ordinary prose; that humour gives a higher style to the prose of the 
servants in Coriolanus\ that Troilus replies in verse to Pandarus to 
emphasize the grief that separates them; that the prose of Posthumus* 
gtioler, though coarse and scurrilous, rises above orditury prose. The 
effect of all these is to convince that Shakespeare’s art was infinitely 
subtle and varied, and to recall Dryden’s saying about ‘God’s plenty’. 
To one of his more important statements we demur; it seems to us 
that Lady Macbeth’s sleep-walking prose is hardly explained by die 
reason that as she is changed from her former self so is her q>ee^. 

With regard to the epic element, Delius has performed no mean 
feat in grading it — from the rough insertions of the early histories to 
those accomplished passages that expose character or describe events 
that could not be scenically shown. Surely he is at his best in remarking 
that the Duke’s description interests us in Jaques, who is not gready 
striking in the subsequent action; but the final conviction remains that 
the epic element can serve well the comic interest and perhaps the 
historic, but not the tragic — ^that a distinction exists as between hearsay 
and experience. Casca’s ‘scurrilous’ account of the offer of the crown 
may be a masterpiece; and also Clarence’s dream, whether or not by 
Shakespeare: * though the last is as much soliloquy as narradve. But 
can we accept without prejudice Hot^ur’s account of the lord who 
demanded of him his prisoners? — or Ophelia’s of Hamlet’s appearance 
in her chamber ?->-or Goneril’s of the misconduct of Lear’s followers ? 
Even these seem one degree removed from the intenser reality of 
Shakespeare’s supreme dramatic scenes — ^the naked encounter of soul 
with soul. Yet we must admit that Horatio’s final summing-up of the 
rituation — his words on ‘carnal, bloody, and unnatural acts. Of acci- 
dental judgements, carnal slaughters’ — help to deepen the vdl of 
mystery and horror that enwraps the play, and to unify the character 
of Hamlet with the play’s outer events. We think that Delius gives 
his casting-vote for the dramatic in his last words on A. and C., where 
the personal overbears the historical, and the epic element is no longer 
needed. Perhaps indirectly he helps us to appreciate Carlyle’s sajdng 
that Shakespeare’s plays are truer than reality. 

Ill 

C. C. HENSE* says diat Shakespeare fiir outdid his contemporaries in 
knowledge of mental diseases. Observation and the instinct of genius 

’ See J. M. Robertson. * ‘Mental Diseases in Sh.' (Jakrbach, 1878). 
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enabled him to describe madness and melancholy wirii a truth to nature 
to which no other poet has attained. To copy nature fidthfiilly is not 
necessarily art; and some critics question the right to introduce on the 
stage anything ugly or unpleasant We think the impulse to represent 
mental disease is due to an imagination which delicts in great effects, 
and loves to represent charaaers in an entranced state of violence and 
passion. Compared with the characters of Sophocles, his are gigantic; 
and his criminals exceed in rage and wickedness those in andent drama. 
But, with Shakespeare, aberration has the higher purpose of moral 
truth — madness being the enhanced e^qtression of consdence. In life 
madness need not be the result of guilt: whereas Shakespeare’s char- 
acters become mad from the burden of guilt which they have laid upon 
themselves. There is nothing about madness in the old story of Lear; 
but with Shakespeare he is quickly roused to violent wrath; and his 
repeated curses help to darken his thought and close his mind. He i8\ 
without moral restraint, and ‘hath ever but slenderly known himself; ' 
his unbridled self-will leads him to disinherit Cordelia. The Lear of 
the old story looked on the evil he suBered from his daughters as 
punishment for his ans; but Shakespeare’s Lear feels himself more 
anned against than sinning: and this furthers his madness. His madness 
is ugly where it unites with wrongdoing; but the ugliness is of a kind 
which poetry allows and indeed requires. In a drama so rich in con- 
trasts this m^ness, arising from guilt, emphasizes the contrast to the 
beauty of guiltless souls. 


We note the ame in Lady Macbeth, who stands in an inverted 
relation of disposition and development to her husband. We expect 
the vacillating Macbeth, in whom excess of imagination lessens the 
^wer of right judgement, to be the one to suffer mental derangement 
That with sleepl^ness added to qualms of conscience and despair he is 
not driven mad is due to his uninterrupted criminal activity. The 
stronger Lady Macbeth is overpowered by the past in her sleep. Some 
have i^retted that the course of her madness has not been traced, like 
that of Lrar-— but in this there is aesthetic psychological truth. The 
aesthettc h« in Ae mystery and silence: and we know from Hamlet 
ow t ese intenrify the interest. Lady Macbeth disappears at the end 
ot lu. V, and only reapi^rs in Aa V; but the picture of the lonely 
TOO ing woman doomed to silence haunts us. Her mental aberration 
M ^walker is psychic and moral, taking deep root through her 
on^n^ The ^re painfully aware she becomes of being deceived 

loneliness she feels the growing estrange- 
suppressed feelings of her better 
on seeing Duncan’s likeness to her father, 
e judgement of othere with madness, 

f- *s overmastered by ffie thou^t of ^ 

dau^ters ingratitude, and the wrong he has done Cordelia^nd also 
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diat he is more noned against than anning. This jotned to a sense of 
kingly power turns him into a judge; and ^e lig^t of trudi shines from 
the ni^t of madness. The judgement scene where he rails against 
hypocrisy is reason in madness. Hamlet utters amilar passionate words 
on the relation between his mother and uncle: and we may compare 
Posthumus {Cytnbeline) when he supposes his wife unfiuthful. Lear in 
his sane days was deaf to warnings of truth and loyalty, and believed 
hypocritical lies; but in his madness true insight into the actual 
character of humanity developed with irre^dble power. We recog- 
nize the effect of the Fool’s enlightening sayings in some of the King’s 
expresaons, cf. *A11 thy other titles . . .’, and *Wien we are bom . . . 

Ophelia’s madness may also be connected with self-reproach. She 
is so Sir guilty that she let herself be persuaded, throu^ mistaken ideas 
of obedience, into an act unworthy of her guileless soul. She is con- 
taminated by the degraded atmosphere that prevails of secrecy and 
hypocri^. She asa'sts in the eave^rop^ing; and Hamlet’s worm are 

significant, ‘I have heard of your paintings ’. Then she suffers the 

two blows of lost love and her father’s death. Here she is more anned 
ag^nst than anning, and in her madness, like Lear, she shows her 
ina^t and condemnation of concealed guilt by means of sjrmbols. She 
also appears ffintastically dressed in wild flowers, which die diaributes 
— a habit of insane persons, accordingto mental doctors. Ophelia shows 
her instinctive sense of the truth in her diaribution, e.g. ^e gives the 
Queen rue — ‘herb of grace o’ Sundays’ — and so judges her. 

To judge the advance of Shakespeare’s art we need only compare 
the madness of Titus with that of Lear. There is no dou^ that the 
latter is mad; but it is disputed whether the madness of Titus is real 
or feigned. Titus has no trouble of conscience, diou^ a &r greater 
anner. Young Shakespeare, under Kyd’s influence, makes mental 
aberration the stimulus to brutal reven^ Shakeqieare full grown in 
knowledge of life and art made Lear’s madness a cleaning process of 
the ^irit. Though Lear thinks of revenge, Shake^ieare’s more 
advanced humanity does not let his curses materialize. In die same 
way Hamlet was ready for unheard-of deeds, and would not slay die 
King at prayer; but Shake^ieare preferred a milder and tmer conoqi- 
tion of tragray, and allotted a juster punidiment to the King. 

We may also compare his treatment of real and fdgned madness. 
In Edgar he follows the popular idea that madness is the work of 
Satan to be cured by exordsm. Lear’s healing requires no exordst; 
and here the poet’s Iroowledge is ahead of his age. . . . 

We note Hense’s opinion — os with some odier cridcs— that Shake- 
speare was &r beyond his age in knowledge of iiuanity; and we com- 
mend two of his sayings — the Fool’s influence on Lear— «id Lady 
Madieth’s period of dloit brooding. These prove that deep Shake- 
spearian unity to which no consdous art can attun. But we accept 
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with reserve his main theory that madness is the result of guilt It is 
obviously the cause of mental disturbance with Lady Macbeth; it 
can be to sound plausible with Lear; but the meaning of the 
word must be unduly strained to include Ophelia. To explmn Lear’s 
.Tiattn^ca according to rewards and punishments is to belittle it; and we 
rather look upon it as a revelation. The stress laid by Hense on 
Hamlet’s words to Ophelia, ‘I have heard of your painting’, is one 
more instance of the literal Teuton habit. 

VI 

WILHELM OECHELHAUSER* writes that the Bottle Com- 
panions and Drunkards in Shakespeare i^resent every possible 
contrary type of character and position in life. Their only bond is 
the common weakness; individually they differ from the occasional 
drunkard to the habitual one, and also from the effect produced oti 
fa r h according to ethical and intellectual disposition. There is 
something so kindly disposed and pleasant in Shakespeare’s description, 
so much observation of stages of drunkenness, that we can hardly 
mistake a measure of personal sympathy. The intuition of genius 
does not wholly suffice. 

To one who knows human nature so well, drinking scenes would 
offer opportunities of interesting study. No other poet has treated with 
such variety drink and its effects: we have Caliban, Lepidus, Cassio, 
Bardolph, &c. Drink becomes an epoch in Caliban’s spiritual life, but 
the elevation of feeling only increases his natural lowness and evil of 
disposition. He tempts Stephano to murder Prospero in his sleep, and 
when Stephano approves his plan he fidls into wildest delight. With 
Stephano it is only wanton exhilaration of drunkenness, not calculated 
evil, that makes him accede to Caliban’s plan; and in the end he 
forgets the murder in his desire to steal fine garments. Trinculo loves 
wine like all Shakespeare’s clowns, but he is a poor-spirited creature 
who becomes cringing when he is drunk. The stage knows no better 
scene of drunkenness than this trio affords. 

Barnardine (Af. for M,) is careless and untroubled, and afraid of 
neither past, present, nor future. It is his drunkenness that saves him, 
»nce the Duke will not condemn so unprepared a soul. This picture 
of a wt is original enough to make us forget that it is bestial. It is not 
so with Sly (Shrew) who is the ordinary brawler. From the words of 
Hamlet and others we know Shakespeare’s feeling towards these 
common tipplers; and Cassio (Othello) makes use of equally harsh 
expressions. 

The scenes in the actual beer-house, where wine insfares wit and 
humour,are those that Shakespeare lingers over with a certain pleasure, 
and where he judges human weakness more leniently, e,g. Toby, 
* ‘Bottle Companions and Drunkards in Sh.’ iyakrbuck, 1881). 
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Andrew, and the Clown in Twelfth-Night. What prevents Toby 
from sinking to the grade of the common tippler is the indestructible 
humour prc^uced by wine. He is always in good humour, zlvrzys 
ready to jest or tease. Aguecheek is the whetstone of his humour $ and 
on this fatuous companion wine has a highly comic effect. Drink 
makes him even more foolish; only when suffering from the after* 
effects does he become more sensible, and realize that his wooing is 
hopeless. Toby and Andrew represent in masterly fashion the subjec- 
tive and objeaive comic side of drunkenness. They consider the 
Clown a servant, but drink abolishes social position. The Clown 
never appears really drunk, and is always master of the situation. He 
knows his own position towards his more aristocratic comrades, and 
tactfully makes use of it to All his money-bag. 

Falstaff has much of Toby’s humour and sensuality, but in a far 
more refined degree. The beer-house is the only place where he feels 
himself comfortably at home. He is too witty and clever ever to let 
himself be drunk enough to lose control over his mind. Wine is for 
him the vehicle of companionable joviality, jest, and humour. He is 
ambitious to hold his own as head and intellectual centre of the mixed 
company of Eastcheap; and drunkenness that destroys mental powers 
would lose him this position. He delights to make others drunk, and 
amuses himself with the effect of wine on the weak-headed. Self- 
command is a fine feature given by Shakespeare to this delightful 
character: a drunken Falstaff would spoil the picture. Still less does 
Prince Henry descend to drunkenness, though as an exuberant youth 
he loves wine and its exhilarating effect on mind and mood. His whole 
nature remains unsoiled by excess, and he and Poins are morally 
superior to Falstaff. Bardolph is the regular toper or chronic drunkard^ 
even below Stephano who retained his humour. As Bardolph tempts 
the Page to drink, so Falstaff tempts Silence, and thoroughly enjoys 
the drunken rejuvenescence of the sapless old Justice of the Peace: 
another little cabinet picture of drunkenness. 

Pompey’s galley {J. and C.) takes us to classic times, but drunken- 
ness is the same in all ages. This is Shakespeare’s greatest collective 
scene of extravagance under intoxication, but it differs in being a 
diplomatic banquet. The world’s representatives meet to drink 
together, and the heterogeneous personalities become as brothers in 
the general intoxication. Ambitious self-seeking plans are concealed, 
and so are traitorous intentions, and the schisms in the political world. 
Now and then, in the whirl of the drinking-bout, chance words that 
tell of lurking, unreconciled divisions lend to the scene special fascina- 
tion. The dance, at which the world’s great rulers assist in a state of 
wild intoxication, is indeed over a volcano. Octavius drinks only for 
political convenience and social politeness; Antony is in his element; 
but Lepidus succumbs and is carried out. His political extinction is 
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foKsfaadowed— and with him %ake^)eare has climbed to the highest 
anrial stage of druqkenness, and also illustrated its levelling quali^. 

Apart from drinking-bouts, there are a few outstanding individual 
cases. Only drunkenness can explain Mercutio’s wanton provocation 
of Tybalt, after the Prince had threatened with death any one who 
should roiew the brawl. Besides, Mercudo calls the placid Benvolio 
quarrelsome — a characterisdc of quarrelsome people in their cups, 
which had not escaped Shakespeare’s keen observation. What moves 
us with Cassio is his awakening — his remorse and sorrow for his lost 
reputation. In M. Ada drunkenness is not actually depicted in 
Borachio, but serves to make the disentanglment of the plot less 
improbable. Nothing for Shakespeare was too high or too low; he 
describes with equal brilliance every degree of human bang, of virtue 
and vice. . . . 

We take exception to the statement that throu^ Hamlet ani^ 
Cassio Shakespeare is expressing his own condemnatory views of the 
abuse of wine. The bitterness of the one and the self-reproaches of the 
other are dramatically justified; and we need not take seriously the 
aspersion on Mercutio. Otherwise the disinterested note of this essay, 
the absence of over-emphasis make it an indirect tribute to the univer- 
sality of Shakespeare’s genius. Drink is shown as the stimulus under 
which they express their infinitely varied natures. More ambitious 
treatises have left us further from Shakespeare the man; and ure feel 
less inclined to demur when he q>eaks of the poet’s ’personal sympathy’: 
though it is characteristically German to fidl back upon literal inter- 
pretation. With the doubtful exception of the instance of Caliban, 
we recall Sainte-Beuve’s words on Le Sage — that his irony is good- 
natured — he has no malice or bitterness — and in this absence of 
bitterness lies his originality and distinction as satirist. OechelhSuser 
does well to note that drink is a great leveller, e.g. Toby and the 
Clown; and his distinction between Toby and Falstaff, and reminder 
tiiat we never see Falstaff dnmk, bring us sli^tly nearer to Falstaff’s 
conscious mind. Perhaps too much is made of the galley scene by 
Oechelhauser and other critics. It seems to us imperfectly fused and 
therefore lacldng profoundest significance; and, to support the charge 
of want of fusion, we recall that A. and C. is still known as a chronicle 
play and ranks just below the greatest 

V 

TH. GESSNER* asks from what standpoint we shall gain the best 
intight into Hamlet’s character. The body is the mirror of the soul; 
arid every stroke that a drarmtist gives us of the outward man should 
tdl^us some^mg. Ibmlet is ag^ thirty, of low stature, stout, diort 
of breath with exertion, yet active and dexterous in sword-play, an 

' Jakrimch, 1885. 
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acccHni^ished courtier. His features are moUley his haur curied, and 
standing up stiff in moments of emotion. His behaviour and qpeech 
change from scene to scene; he differs from Hercules rather in stature 
than lack of muscular strength) he can match Laertes, and is not to be 
restrained from following the Ghost. At times he uses the affected 
courtly tone of Elizabeth’s day; but he never ffuls in dignified courtli- 
ness. He had the actor’s power to change his fece and expresaon with 
every mood of soul. In one who early knew court life we naturally 
detect »gns of sensuality and repletion; and we see his outbreaks agunst 
sensual enjoyment. His school life yielded him no true friend of heart, 
and alone in Horatio he recognized a worthy friend. His behaviour 
throughout the play must determine whether he loved Ophelia. Only 
his entire being explains his love, and Shakespeare leaves both under a 
haze. He is a lover of the theatre, and of knightly skill. 

Two bitter experiences were his before the play opens — his uncle 
elected king, and his mother remarried. The nobles looked upon the 
marriage fevourably, as it relieved the state of her widow’s jointure. 
Hamlet was justified in accusing his uncle of standing between his 
hopes and the election, and in calling him a cutpurse of the empire. 
He had two tasks to accomplish, one of which, the separation of his 
mother and uncle, he accomplishes in his speech to her. It is not 
true, as Werder says, that he was powerless, from external reasons, to 
revenge himself on his uncle. The King had the right to imprison or 
banish him, but he dared do nothing openly to one whom the people 
loved. The guards inform Hamlet of the Ghost, not the King; and 
Marcellus, the royal officer, swears without hesitation to keep it a 
secret from every one, including the King. Claudius orders State 
affairs, but his seal is only a copy of the original which Hamlet 
has in his pocket. Mentally superior, Hamlet is exceeded by 
the King only in practical wit. On account of birth, personal 
qualities, and social position no man might become so dangerous 
to the King as Hamlet They do not stand opposed as one 
secure by rank, and the other with his hands bound — ^but as two 
equally balanced in power and strength. That Hamlet’s task was 
possible seems to have been tacitly conceded by himself, Horatio, and 
the Ghost Had he disclosed what he had heard, Horatio, Marcellus, 
and many others would have helped him. He keeps silence because 
he feels himself man enough to fulfil the task ringle-handed. It is true 
that his confidence ebbs at times, and his moods vary; but we find no 
trace that he wishes to convince the Danes of his uncle’s crime. He 
despised the stagnant court and its nobles; and this contradicts the 
demands of dramatic usage according to Shakespeare’s views. Few of 
his criminals receive their just due without some proof given by the 
executor of justice. A single confession of crime in a monologue, or to 
an accomplice, suffices dramatic requirements of justice. Werder’s 
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Statement is equally untrue that the Danes would have looked on 
Hamlet as the murderer. Hamlet, Fortinbras, Horatio were all certain 
that the assembly of nobles would believe Horatio’s plain narrative of 
facts. Had Hamlet appeared, all aglow with moral indignation, and 
described the crime against his father, the Ghost’s story, and the effect 
of the play scene on Claudius, he would certainly have won over his 
audience. 

In Hamlet’s temperament, which was Shakespeare’s free invention, 
there are three points to be noted: the temperament itself— the vadlla- 
tion of mood in scene after scene— and the crystallizing point (the 
unity) of the whole play, around which all revolves^ and which throws 
light on the most inconspicuous scenes. It is genuinely Shakespearian 
to make the natural disposition the gro\ind of the whole being and 
action. Education, fateful events, and strangers all work upon it, but 
are not the spring of existence; the natural disposition conditions and 
shapes the physical constitution; and the temperament is made up of 
disposition, humours, and passions. Hamlet’s temperament is a 
melancholy one; he is brooding and imaginative, and affected by 
troubled fancies. With Hamlet, unlike Shakespeare’s other melancholy 
heroes, melancholy is the source of all his being: his every action and 
feature can be traced to melancholy. The physical description of him 
given above is that of the man disposed to melancholy; and outer and 
inner are ultimately resolved into one homogeneous natural disposition. 
He appears to us a plain human being, of no epoch or nationality. 
The play covers three months, as time is needed to show different 
aspects; and the melancholy man varies the most. To this characteristic 
is due his depth of trouble, his contempt of the world, his failure to 
react against the King. It is Shakespeare’s master-stroke that he feigns 
madness, since every temperament (most of all, the melancholy) 
inclines to some aberration; and as the phlegmatic becomes melancholy, 
the melancholy becomes mad. His motive is not cunning, but it helps 
him to appear mad when in wild trouble and rage. He can thus equally 
express and hide his inner feelings. It would be more true to say that 
he both loved and did not love Ophelia. His natural disposition was 
attracted by her, and she appealed to his imagination and senses; but 
before love had become deep-^ted, other powerful influences 
bridl^ his temperament. Love is thrust aside like a stepchild, yet 
remains a trouble at his heart; for nothing that impresses the melan- 
choly nature disappears. 

Shakespeare frequently unifies a play artistically by stressing one 
passion: in Lear two fathers do not recognize their children; ambition 
possess husband and wife in Macbeth\ jealousy, Othello and lago; 

living, the Prince, Falstaff, Bardolph, Pistol; mistaken identities 
obtain in Error &c. Hamlet is the drama of dissimulation; 
there is hardly a scene in which it does not appear, hardly a person who 
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does not wear a mask. The King is a master of it, and the efibrt to 
remove his mask is one of the chief affairs of the play. He holds our 
interest and lessens our hate by the strength with which he cleaves to 
it, and the power of conscience which makes him confess his foul deed 
in monologue. The Queen equally dissimulates, and it is second nature 
with Polonius. We must not condemn Ophelia who had been brought 
up amid dmmulation. Before she assumes the mask of madness, she 
had ^ven no hint of all that her mad songs convey; therefore modesty 
was her previous mask. Laertes, with treachery in his heart, makes 
dissembling speeches of reconciliation to Hamlet. Hamlet dissembles 
in many ways, sometimes purposely as when he plays either the 
madman or courtier, or hides himself in silence. With Gertrude and 
Ophelia the dissembling is that of weak womanhood; with the King 
and Polonius it is practised dissimulation; and with Hamlet and Laertes 
for a definite end. But all are naturally disposed to dissimulation, having 
breathed the corrupt air of the court.' 

We never see but one side of Hamlet, never the whole man — ^when 
he stabs Polonius, hedtates to kill the King, writes love-letters, 
meditates on suicide, jokes with Ophelia, discourses on the theatre, 
rates his mother, reproaches himself, philosophizes in the churchyard, 
presses Horatio’s hand, mocks Polonius, curses his uncle. It is the 
shifting mask of the melancholy man, and the heart of the riddle is his 
natural disposition — ^the veil which never lets the whole man be 
seen. . . . 

At the outset we feared we were about to be engaged in the 
worst kind of unimaginative criticism, e.g. Hamlet’s stature — 
Hercules — ^the widow’s jointure. However, this is but the lowest step 
of the argument; there are three others, each of which takes us into 
better air. The attack on Werder is temperate, well-reasoned, and 
allows for psychological Actors — such as Hamlet’s moral indignation. 
If the analysis of Hamlet’s temperament interests but &ils to satisfy, 
it is the fate of all abstract criticism. We become preoccupied 
with the idea of melancholy, and see no clearer image of a single 
melancholy man. But having mounted the fourth step, we do see 
something of the Hamlet country in a strange afternoon light The 
dissimulation, which the critic underlines, helps us to realize more 
definitely the foul moral atmosphere of which others have spoken; and 
the point about Ophelia is at least worth noting. Finally, if the pro- 
blem of Hamlet’s character cannot at present be solved, there are few 
better ways of helping on thought than an orderly statement of its 
difficulties: and such is Gessner’s method in the proofe he advances 
that we never see the whole man. 


' Cf. Hense. 
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VI 

JULIUS THUMMEL* discovers three aspects in the career of 
Shakespeare’s heroes. Some rise from a lower stage to the heroic 
sphere; there are others of ideal manliness whose energy assures their 
victory; and still others who overstep ethical frontiers and bring ruin 
on themselves. Edgar (Iwr), whom we misdoubt at first for his 
credulity, develops under suffering an energy which lifts him to an 
astounding height of heroism. Yet more striking instances of de- 
veloped heroism are Richard II and Leontes. He who repents and 
gain s a victory over the old Adam is a hero. Richard II, who, in face 
of upbraiding, renounces the crown and takes the loss of the throne as 
his punishment, has mastered the arrogance of his natural di^miUon. 
Prince Henry, on the other hand, always had in him the making'^f a 
hero — ^though hidden by inclination to licence and wanton humour. 
When the time came he stepped forth as the natural peer of Hotspur 
— a hero who owed his moral elevation to individual strength of 
character. 

The-heroes in Lear^ Macbeth, John, i Henry FI represent medieval 
feudal loyalty — ^the devoted Kent, knightly Macduff, honest Falcon- 
bridge, brave Talbot — also Salisbury and Bedford. Macduff is made 
of fine clay, of mingled power and gentleness. When the news comes 
that his wife and children are slain, he shows the true pith of his nature. 
Falconbridge is loyal to John, in whom he sees a man’s soul, whereas 
the girlish disposition of Arthur does not appeal to him. He remains 
faithful when all fiill away, a true patriot, and his humour carries him 
through every grave situation. This atones for his immoderate pride, 
lack of respea, discretion, and scruple. Talbot, the genuine British 
national hero and terror of the French, expresses more definitely 
Shakespeare’s patriotism. In true noble English fiiriiion his only 
revenge on the Countess of Auvergne is to ask to taste her wine. Be- 
side him stand worthily Salisbury and Bedford, who seal their heroism 
by soldiers’ deaths. Shakespeare does not bring them into the fore- 
ground, but he binds the laurels round their fallen heads in such a way 
as to give them high rank among heroes. 

The third group fill us with compassion or horror. Brutus wins our 
sjrmpathy because he is noble and selfless, but his means are criminal, 
wen considering ancient morals. Shakespeare does not shield or 
justify him, but lets the crime speak for itself. Brutus and Cassius, in 
their defeat, recall Caesar; and the death of Caesar, in Shakespeare’s 
opinion, meets with its natural retribution. Brutus, without malice 
or hatred, sacrifices his friend Caesar to the Republic; but his humane 
temperament is fttal in that he spares Mark Antony. With the turn 
of events in sudi unsettled times, this kind of humanity is politically 
* ‘Sh.’s Heron’ Qdirbmh, 1885). 
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£dse. The Stoic’s statecraft was broken on ftie rock of hunmn ftiend- 
diip, although his other qualitin made him a fit leader of puUic a&iis. 
Qusius is the puUic agitator, more practical and shai^>-sighted dian 
Brutus, full of speculative .thought which he puts into action. The 
way in which he wins men over to his conspiracy shows his keen know- 
ledge of humanity — he does not approadi Brutus and Casca in like 
manner. He can put aade feelings of humanity, but in the end he 
yields to the irresistible idealism of Brutus — and ^is leads him to the 
same end. These two twin brothers of patriotism, through their aims, 
stand high among Shakespeare’s heroes. 

It is otherwise with Coriolanus and Percy. Coriolanus is a hero even 
to death, a complete figure moulded in brass, finely chiselled in every 
detail — among Shakespeare’s most perfect creations.' Hot^ur is the 
same type, in medieval dress, with equal hot-blooded temperament and 
lack of drcum^ction. Both declined from the heroic standard in 
selfish motive — ^in pursuit of revenge — and involved their country in 
enforced war. Both alike are upright and avoid crooked ways, but are 
led by excess of passion to criminal acts. 

So fiir the hero’s fidl is due to a angle deed, but in Macbeth we see 
one who, in the grip of dark powers, involves himself in a whole net 
of crimes. No deliberate criminal, but, in the beginning, an ima^na- 
tive dreamer, feverishly aroused underthe mystical spell of dark powers. 
These somnambulistic traits are the cause of the attraction we feel for 
this hero of criminal ambition. We feel quite otherwise to Richard III, 
who lacks a nobler self, scoffs at loftiness, and pursues consciously his 
subtly criminal way. 

Hamlet is the hero of thought, the most modem of Shake^ieare’s 
heroic figures, rising above the level of the ordinary into the intellectual 
realm. He lacked ^e initiative that Macbeth had in excess; and what 
proved fttal to the ambitious struggles was equally fiital to its non- 
possessor. There is no proof, and no hint from Shakeq>eare, that 
Hamlet was over-conscientious. He is sdf-accuring, and admow- 
ledges that the duty is too heavy for his shoulders. Besides, we doubt 
his conscientiousness when we recall how he forsook Ophelia, and 
forged the letter that sent his friends to their doom. His Wittenbeig 
studes have produced scepticism and melancholy, or rather pessimism, 
which excludes the passionate feeling whence great action springy. It 
drives a rich mind like Hamlet’s to Ae bizarre, so we have his feigned 
madness, &c, and for permanent feelings nervous ebullitions. The 
subjective plays a greater part than in any other play, as everywhere in 
Shakespeare action is the result of character. Here we have a scqm^ 
hero who shrinb from action, which gives a corre^nding negadyity 
to the flow of the play, and leaves something undetermin^ at^ miMy 
about it. In odier plays every act of the hero leads to the catasttophe: 

> Cf. Samtibur^r- 
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Edgar, Richard II, Leontes, Prince Henry is to su^mb to eternal 
criticism— like those generalizing scientists who include man with the 
animal or even vegetable creation by omitting everything that is 
characteristic Richard II is not a hero, nor does he truly repent, 
but he interests because he is a poet, and his misfortunes draw from 
him streams of melody. In the same way, when he deals with the 
MacdufF-Falconbridge group, no new light appears from the feet that 
these several characters are brought together from various plays. This 
should be the object of all grouping, and the only time it is accomplished 
here is from the juxtaposition of Hotspur and Coriolanus — ^wh^ a 
feeble spark is struck out. On the other hand, there are some gW 
sentences in the Hamlet criticism; and it might be compared with 
Gessner’s — that we never see the entire man. 


VII 

SHAKESPEARE, for Elze, has a mysterious and enigmatic person- 
ality, a Protean nature. He had rare knowledge of every fold and 
fibre of the human heart, and a breadth of view that surveyed the 
whole realm of human knowledge and experience. He had a universal 
mind, he surpassed all poets and philosophers in wealth of expression, 
and he fathomed the whole domain of human nature. Delius gives 
him unparalleled psychological insight, and calls him philosopher and 
psychologist. Hense says that he has comprehensive knowledge of the 
soul and its impulses and passions. To Oechelhauser his genius was 
all-embracing, and his knowledge of human nature such that he 
described equally well highest and lowest human beings, virtues, and 
vices. According to Gessner, Shakespeare makes temperament centre 
of all. 

Elze is uncertain how far he was a Christian, but emphasizes his 
objectivity, which extended to religion and morals. Conscience was 
his central point of religion: he believed in free will, and was no 
fatalist. Thiimmel agrees that his moral outlook was impartial; 
and it might be of interest to compare the opinion of Hense — ^that he 
represents madness as the result of guilt. 

Elze remarks that he was a close observer of nature and human life; 
that his every line was individual; and of all literature his comes 
near^t to actual life; while he had the highest form of poetical 
in^gination. Delius credits him with surjiassing and calculating art. 
His characters speak individually and are true to nature; besides excel* 
ling as dramatist, he has masterly narrative and descriptive power. 
Hense agrees that he is profoundly acquainted with the needs of true 
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art. Gessner finds that he gives artistic unity by making one passion 
prominent in a play. 

Though a court poet, his poetry was democratic or national. Such 
is the opinion of Size, who later on discovers that he had an aristocratic 
turn of mind. He concludes that he was no politician; whereas Delius 
maintains that he had wide and deep insight into politics. Thdmmel 
merely subscribes to his patriotism. 

Elze gives him great business capacity; his sublimest world- 
embracing thoughts were combined with the calculating keen per- 
ception of the man of business. He had known world-sorrow: but 
above all he was a humanist. . . . 

These opinions do not differ greatly from contemporary English 
writers. The critics discover contradictions in Shakespeare; and on 
certain points they disagree fundamentally: with the result that the 
mystery of Shakespeare grows. 


XI 


B 



Chapter XXV 
FRANCE 1878-1885 

I. RENAN, n. STAFFER. HI. BROWN. IV. CONCLUSION. 

I 

T he object of Ernest Renan* is to adapt three of Shakespeare’s 
profoundest creations — Prospero, Caliban, Ariel — ^to modem 
thought; and in such an attempt he is well served by his senativeness 
to id f i»s and exquisite style. We may contra^ Montdgut when we 
hear him say that Shakespeare paints qo special age or country; but 
simply human history; and that we need trouble neither about Jocal 
colour nor external costumes in these battles between pure ideas. \He 
Caliban say that the island belonged to him: to which Ayiel 
replies it did, as the desert to the gazelle, or the jungle to the tiger. 
Pro^ro, he says, taught you the language of the Aryas; and, with this 
divine language, reason, which is inseparable from it, entered into 
you. Caliban contends that human nature is ungrateful; also that 
master-races use the weapon of superstition and hold out the fear of 
a hell that does not exist The Christian God is for women and 
weaklings. . . . Prospero defines God as the genius of the man of genius, 
the virtue of the virtuous man, the goodness of the tender soul, the 
universal effort to be and develop. His tme definition is love. ... In 
a later passage Ariel laments that his art is powerless against the people. 
The people contain something deep and mysterious; the spirits ^t 
prevailed a^nst Alonzo’s fleet are powerless against the people. They 
would not even listen to his music. Alonzo and his companions 
succumbed because they believed. Alonzo thought the winds and 
waves spoke, and the thunder rebuked him in bass tones. The people 
admit nothing of this; magjc serves no more; realism means revolution, 
Alas for the day when this method of reasoning will be applied to God. 
The people are positivists. Gonzalo concludes that Caliban rqrresents 
the people, that all civilization in its origin is aristocratic, but the 
people, tau^t by the nobles, turn against them. . . . 

We must resist the temptation to follow up any of these interesting 
trains of thoughts, and simply inquire whether they throw any light on 
Shakespnre. They certainly bring home to us the depth and strength of 
his imaginative conceptions. 


II 

P AUL STAFFER* touches the same subject when he says that great 
geniuses, like Shakespeare, are always new because one never gets to 
die bottom of their thought He deprecates conjectures on Shake- 
' (Mbon mttdela Ttmfht, 1S78. » Sh. et tontiipua, iSyj, i88a. 
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speare from his plays that rob him of his chief glory, since it is of the 
essence of dramatic art to be impersonal, ^lakeqteare soars above his 
characters with the indifference of a creator, stranger to his work. 
After dwelling on the vicissitudes of Shakespeare’s fame, inducEng 
Voltaire’s critidsm, he deddes Shakespeare to be the greatest poet of 
England and modern Europe, but not in&llible. 

He was no uneducated genius; in some plays he has observed 
andent rules; he was probably not hostile, but indifferent to dasnc 
doctrines. He was a practical Englishman who gave the public 
the plays it wanted. His sdf-effacement and impersonali^ were 
unparallded; and we therefore admire, but do not love him, because 
we cannot see the man. Personal qualities, even defects, are needed 
before an author can become dear to ourselves. He is fundamentally 
indifferent to all doctrines; his creative activity is purely practical. 
Antiquity to him is but a storehouse of materials for art. His mind 
absorbed to produce, not meditate — and to the end of his life his 
readings renrained hasty. He did not slowly accumulate material, but 
threw himself on a translation of Plutarch at second-hand, by North 
from Amyot. Latin in the sixteenth century was almost a living 
language; and it is likely that he knew it — as did many women. He 
was simply indifferent to classic learning; it was a means to an end. 
The study of Greek was no better then than now; and he did not 
know Greek. He was one of the most learned men that ever existed, 
but in the true liberal sense: he knew his own ignorance. 

The anachronisms in his plays were not individua 4 but common with 
his contemporaries. Such things diminish as learning advanced: ance 
a poet must choose his subject from a remote world, because the world 
aroundhim istooprosaic. Artshouldappealtoall,leamedand unlearned: 
a poet’s first duty is to interest his public. The anachronism of the 
poets of the time of Louis XIV was to put Greeks and Romans on the 
scene and express them through the soul of their own epoch. Voltaire 
did not understand this, but thought all else bad taste and barbarous. 
The romantic revolution allowed scope for the natural anachronisms 
of art. Hernani and Ruy-Blas are not Spaiuards, but simply young 
people of 1830. The vital principle of the drama is the contemporary 
soul: history is but the frame, and local colour of minor importance. 
To select a subject from the past, and express a modem soul by means 
of it, is art’s profound and natural anachronism. The secret of genius 
is to paint eternal human nature. Because Shakespeare, in Center, 
neglected mythology and made Venus an amorous courtesan, his 
{Hcture lives. 

The explanation of T. ohJ C. is in the past and belongs to the Latin 
inheritance. The subject of Virgil’s qpic was national, and history 
and poetry were nearly allied. The savage nations that overtiirew 
Rome came to conrider themselves kinsmen of the Romans. The 
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TTngli^li desceiit from Brutus who descended from Aeneasj 

and it became in England a popular belief and patriotic frith. Homer 
was unread in the Middle Ages, and Viipl became the oracle. In 
poetic ages men cannot distinguish between poetry and reality, and 
they saw in the Aentid a sublime allegory. Homer, as historian, was 
blamed for improbabilities; and all through the Middle Ages Achilles 
was vilified and Hector exalted. Shakespeare mocks at every one in his 
play Hector, whom he respects from force of tradition. Under 
the creative spell he was indifferent to all doctrines: he searched 
Chapman’s Iliad to find matter for a comedy. It contains more 
psychology and irony than his other comedies. Instead only of clever 
dialogue, we have comic persons; and laughter arises from situa^ons 
and also from things, e.g. the character assumed by Ulysses bdfore 
Agamemnon and Nestor to make them angry. Shakespeare, versed 
in the secrets of art, achieves great effects by small means. He removes 
the trappings of office and war and shows his people in their daily fife. 
They frll from epic heights to bourgeois comedy: and the comic efi^ 
is achieved by surprise. Timon has no Greek local colour, and is the 
inverse of T. and C., which hides vast riches in its strange depths. 
Timm is the only tragedy of Shakespeare’s to be more noisy than 
solid, and it is more like one of Victor Hugo’s dramas: it is picturesque, 
sonorous, spectacular, and has lyric eloquence. Timon’s misanthropy 
is the rage of a spoilt child who sees his dream disappear. Pericles is 
a youthfiil work, more narrative than drama — ^like pictures from 
a magic lantern: yet the scene where Pericles recognizes his daughter 
is one of the finest in Shakespeare. 

Montaigne’s influence over Shakespeare is little more than a hypo- 
thesis — ^butitis otherwise with Plutarch: here it is no longer a ques- 
tion of words but the foundation of things. Shakespeare has followed 
Plutarch so faithfully that his Roman plays are practically the lives of 
Gws;ir, Brutus, Antony, Coriolanus dramatized. A modern drama- 
tist would select an extract from Plutarch, not dramatize Plutarch 
himself. Shakespeare, of course, does select; but we feel his own 
ima^nation, memory, science to be frr above the results — ^his ideal 
to be finer than his work — and his mind to contain resources a thousand- 
fold vaster than anything in his plays. His dramatic translation of 
Plutarch, ffierefore, only seem all-inclusive. Careless as a rule with 
his authorities, he shows remarkable modesty and deference to 
Plutarch. The reason is that Plutarch had genius and poetic imagina- 
tion, and had already half transformed history to poetry. There are 
tima when Shakespeare changes Plutarch’s whole idea, e.g. his 
Coriolanus is frr prouder than Plutarch’s who conforms to the law 
because he wishes to be consul. Also the old Roman citizens, who 
cannot have been such vile creatures, rince they produced the great 
city of Rome, become widi ^kespeare the rabble of a modem 
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London or Paris — blind, unpolitical, moved by the lowest instincts, 
die ready prey of the demagogue, and, above all, cowardly. Plutardi’s 
Antony is contemptible, even odious; but Shakespeare has mingled 
some happy lights and shades with his character, so that he becomes at 
least interesting if not fine. Plutarch mentions the scandal, which 
Shakespeare omits, that Brutus was Caesar’s natuml son. If history 
and poetry diverge in Plutarch, Shakespeare follows the latter. He 
has unconsciously followed his poetic instinct in aggrandizing Corio- 
lanus, idealizing Antony, etmobling Brutus, and debasing die mob. 
His ^owledge of Rome has been overstated, and is limited to the 
poetic — ^to the greatness of the soul of Brutus, the patriotism of 
Volumnia, the noble pride of Coriolanus. In this he was helped by 
the affinity between the English and Roman character and genius. His 
tragedies are poetically true, since the poet’s function is to seize the 
soul of things out of the crowd of details. He idealizes in removing the 
superfluous, in giving to the idea an emphasis that it has not in reidity.* 
A. and C. impresses on the imagination, more than any history, me 
end of an era. Aristode says that poetry is more general than history; 
and Bacon, that poetry expresses what ought to happen. 

No work of Shakespeare’s is easier to read than J.C.i and it belongs 
to his second and most perfect manner. The theme is the same as 
Hamlet", but Brutus does act, makes a mistake, and yet retains our 
sympathy. The three Roman plays are moral more than historical 
studies. An examination of their duracters would be the basis of any 
aesthetic work on Shakespeare, since character-drawii^ was the 
unique side of his art. It is the peak of dramatic art to create ideal 
individuals who live for ever, and make so-called real persons appear 
shadows — each of whom has a distinctive stamp — and who as a whole 
represent all human passions and human nature. Caesar’s character 
at first excites surprise and disapproval. His majesty is that of the 
Oriental de^t intoxicated with absolute power. The portrait is not 
entirely unhistorical; for Plutarch says he was much altered before his 
end — that he had an immoderate desire to be king, or rather he aimed 
at divinity and wished his words to be laws. But when he dies the 
Republic has gained nothing: as if Shakespeare wished to show that 
the time of liberty is over for Rome, and henceforth the cause of 
servility is not submission to a master, but inward change. The Empire 
was not bound up in one man’s genius, but rooted in the force of things. 
Brutus fiuled to understand this, and hence the nothingness of his 
enterprise. The play is filled not with the genius of a man, but with 
a new era about to dawn — the genius of Qusarism. Antony’s offer 
of the crown to Caesar is a trap laid by history for poetry. Voltaire fell 
into it; but Shakespeare knew there was no love of liberty in the people. 
Here is an admirable example of history corrected by poetry for die 
' Cf. Piofenor Su>ll's remarks on the functitm of emphasis in literature. 
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sake of ideal truth. There was nothing serious in the people’s applause; 
the7 would have done the same if Caesar had assum^ the crown. 
After he dies, his spirit grows till it overshadows the wdiole action. 

Brutus is one of Shakespeare’s best characters, and we must remem- 
ber his moral and chronological relation to Hamlet He is one with 
the historical Brutus; Shakespeare has suppressed a few traits, but 
added nothing. Books were his passion; and his one preoccupation 
was to make himself nobler. This habit of nudcing one’s personality 
the centre of things is a kind of moral egoism. Self-study makes him 
blind to ^ts and reality; and he lacked judgement and knowledge of 
men. The conspirators sought him because he was disinterested, and 
had the world’s respect He was also sympathetic, whereas ihoial 
perfection does not usually attract love. Shakespeare did not clange 
history, but gave the emplmis of poetry to Plutarch’s fects. If BAitus 
appears self-controlled, it is because a heroic will has imposed pmlo- 
sophy on nature. Nothing in poetry exceeds the tendeme^ of Bratus 
— ^the strong man’s tenderness. He hates tyranny but loves Caesar; 
and yet his self-communion is incomprehensible — for this avenger of 
tlie R^ublic shows no republican feeling.* Instead of taking the politi- 
cal point of view, his doubt is for the pc^ible effect of kingship on 
(iesar’s nature. But once resolved he is immovable: and here he 
differs from H^let. He characteristically spares Antony, because 
he \rars against ideas, not men. Judging as moralist, not politidan, he 
despises Antony because he is dissolute. Cassius, who lacked Brutus’s 
noble qualities, at least foresaw the unavoidable consequences of his 
action. His was the language of vanity impatient of superiority; he 
was discontented more than fanatical. Brutus’s idealism, Cassius’s 
indiffermce to life — these are the constituents of a revolutionary 
reign of terror. Brutus makes ingenious excuses to Antony; but 
Cassius, who knows men well, flatters him and appeals to his vanity. 
But were he only envious and jealous he would not have won our 
sym^thy or inspired moral interest Shakespeare adds a few delicate 
touches that do not destroy unity, but lightly contradict it He does 
hate tyranny itself— he thinks too much— and we know from Caesar 
that he lived an austere life. He loves and submits to Brutus against 
i^n— and he IS a^lutely sincere. ThequarrelisoneofShakespeare’s 
^ scenes, and tells us most about his divine art and unique secret. 
MTOtdramatists conceive atype and raise it to the ideal. Theypaint the 
gofUe-beiause »t reveaU the true character. Shakespeare paints full 

feeso^ of teJ^mment and 

to the point of self-contiadiction, 

of thi r principles— less reasonable 

of Ae two. He should not exact from hiS subordinates, in time of 

* Cf. MacCallum. 
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gtress, a moral uprightnera which he did not practise himself. Cassius 
did ynong to extort ^ney — ^but the war was the guilty party. If 
Cassius is interesting, it is that he is not only hard and egotistical, but 
also a man. 

It must be posable to reitondle the contradictions with the ground 
tone of each character. Antony has a noble nature, but is without 
moral sento. Such men can be chivalrous and heroic, but their conduct 
is a brilliant lie: they obey imagination, not conscience. Beades 
interest and pleasure there is a third &lse rule of life — ^the aesthetic: 
and to this type Antony belongs. He was a bom disciple ; his nature 
was to yield to a superior force. He even ]delded to Octavius whom he 
despised, because he felt the ascendancy of his fortune. He was 
certainly devoted to Caesar; and it appealed to his ima^nation diat 
he also might be struck by the swords stained with the noblest blood in 
the world, melded by the greatest men. He praises Bmtus dead, and 
even weeps: within his artist’s sennbility viras admiration for victim 
and murderer. Having no moral idea, but susceptible to beauty, he 
could unite the furthest contrasts. He was no hypocrite when he 
offered his hand to Caesar’s murderers, he did not at first intend to 
inflame the mob. He wi^ed to do a friend’s duty, and only when 
launched into the current of his discourse did it occur to him that he 
might push home his advantage. He was compounded of good faith 
and craft, of premeditated artifice and sudden inspiration. In A. and C. 
he preserves this aesthetic morality which can understand and love 
and even will what is honourable and beaunful. The struggle between 
his better and worse instincts makes him a tragic hero. Self-caused 
adversity does not make him unjust as it makes most men: he for^ves 
Enobarbus. He has all good feelings for Octavia except love — and he 
thinks poetically of her sad destiny. In the end he, who for lack of 
moral support leaned on others, is left alone. Plutarch’s description 
of his end equals Shakespeare’s; for the hero himself is poeticaL 

All Cleopatra’s crimes and vices are transformed to grace. Things 
that revolt in men do not in women; and Cleopatra is the more anuable 
for her ftulings. Antony, under her influence, can neither weep nor 
remain indifferent at Fulvia’s death. With Cleopatra’s love may have 
mingled some political ambition; but Shakespeare suppresses it, and 
shows the woman more than the queen. Plutarch insists on her 
prudence and judgement; while Shakespeare neglects this, and in the 
scene where she ill-treats the messenger ^ows that pasaon and feminine 
unreason can go no further. But pasaon exalts the meanest things, and 
the violence of her love changes comedy to tragedy. Actium is the 
most salient instance ever recorded of a woman’s power. She fled 
because ^e was afraid; she was a woman and her nerves gave way: 
but on great occaaons ^e could be truly brave. Or rather, she usurps 
this reputation by uang the circumstances of her death like a ^endid 
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doak in which to wrap her small feminine person. She widies to die^ 
not because die has lost Antonyand her kingdom, but because Octavius 
will take her to Rome — and this her nervous sendbility cannot bear. 

No uglier, more disagreeable, more repulsive person exists in history 
than Octavius. Were he more frankly hateKil he would be less 
antipathetic. The judgement of poetry and human nature is one, and 
therefore political skill does not compensate for lack of courage. He 
was, however, the man of destiny, and his cleverness, of the negative 
kind, consisted in not standing in the way of his own fortune. He only 
apprars to be practical — because his adversary’s folly passes all bounds. 
Lepidus is at least amusing, and the galley scene is the most humorous 
in Shakespeare. Humour is not sad and bitter, but a joyful and poetic 
feeling of the nothingness of all things. Add to this the laught^and 
fency of Rabelais, and you have the complete humorist. ShakesjJfare 
has not the humour of Rabelais and Sterne j he is more serious, and^e 

drama too impersonal to allow a subjective thing like humour ^th^ is 

also opposed to great art and true beauty — ^to be continuously present.* 
But as a philosopher he feels that all is vanity, and he cannot but laugh 
at the folly of men. The impression J. and C. conveys is that the 
world is foundering in the midst of an orgy; and it is ron rfi»nsed in the 
symbolic galley scene.* Enobarbus has been compared to a chorus; but 
Shakespeare never makes the external conflict of moral ideas the 
essence of the action; and no one of his characters expresses the sum 
total of the truth; but each discovers a part that remains hidden for 
me others. A chorus should be perfectly wise and just; and yet 
Enobarbus is a partial organ of Shakespeare’s thought. What makes 
him ongmal is a mixture of impersonal wisdom, superior to his own 
nature, and dedded individuality. He belongs to a time when a long 
succession of civil wars had sapped the feeling of loyalty to the flag! 
md men easily ^changed camps. In fine, the play does not present a 
fim-rate tragic inter«t. The internal struggle is not a moral one, but 

wT.** ® to Cleopatra, Antony only 

1^ Ih. »,rid. not h» But it i, in p„™c richi J 

bh^espeare, who was no pedantic moralist, delights as much in 

Portia. He has the serene 

unjust If ^y one wshes to imitate Antony and Cleopatra^ let him 
o M completely: they are outeide and above human conditions ♦ 
Sh^e^are d^ not preach-but we see the writing on tS^? 

be able to conceive a lowly-born honourable In. The ToW 

humorist aboi^ ***** ^*tf"* ^ *** 

Cf. T«ne on Sh.*. ‘IrnnKuality*. 4 Cf. Wendkndt (,888). 
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of his temperament v(m greater than the pride of his soul; and this 
personal sensitiven^ is a purely modern trait, strange to the ancient 
world. When banished he rises to his full height; and if the sublime 
exists outside moral grandeur, he touches it here, when he seems 
greater in himself than the whole of Rome. But his soul declines when 
he conceives his crime; his beggaris dress must have injured his pride; 
and Shakespeare’s one change from Plutarch is to inflict upon him this 
humiliation. Menenius plays the part of mediator, and should have 
avoided extremes; but Shakespeare never stages the perfectly balanced 
moralist: for such persons lack dramatic and individual interest. 
Menenius is an aristocrat almost as violent as Coriolanus, but he is 
ironic where Coriolanus loses his temper, and is forgiven because his 
manners are popular. He does not mediate for the sake of reason or 
justice, but because he is old, fat, and loves peace. He is good enough, 
but without true moral or intellectual worth. Volumnia’s patriotism 
is purer than her son’s, and she loves Rome more than him. She looks 
upon him as the greatest Roman, and to her the crime of treason is not 
only horrible but absurd. The finest scene is where she appears in the 
double majesty of Roman and mother. Of the Roman plays this has 
the most unity, but there is something hard in the sentiments and 
style; it is less tragic than J.C.^ less poetic than J. and C. The fault 
of the last scene is that Shakespeare’s language and Plutarch’s are laid 
side by side rather than fused. The best is where Plutarch is followed 
literally — for Plutarch had a poetic and dramatic imagination nearly 
of the first order, 

A crowd is a person; the general spirit is not the sum of the 
individuals but the average. The union of beings does not produce 
intelligence: a crowd means something bestial. If 1,500 superior men 
assembled make 1,500 fools, what a^ut a similar assembly of those 
who are already fools? The beast will be capable of eveiy crime, and 
also of every enthusiasm — of universal excess. In the first scene of 
y.C. we see the fickleness of the crowd — and yet it reacts promptly to 
die Tribunes’ reproaches. The people applaud Caesar’s refusal of the 
crown, and then shout for Brutus to be Caesar. They hated the name 
of king but accepted the fact : such is the power of words over the 
crowd. The worst action of the people was to murder Cinna the poet. 
Plutarch calls it a mistake, but Shakespeare knew better, and feared not 
to add a refinement of cruelty and folly to the crime. He knew what a 
mad crowd could do at a time of revolution. We hear the fierce vacant 
laugh of a mob, knowing well what it does, light-heartedly massacring 
a man because he bears a displeasing name,^ In Coriolanus Shakespeare 
does not discriminate the plebeians of the new-born Republic from 
those of Imperial degenerate Rome, but draws the universal t)Tpe of 
ancient Rome or modern Paris or London— -foolish, inconsistent, 

* Cf. Jusserand. 
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cowardly, quarrelsome, unpolitical, easily swayed, more stui»d than 
wicked. Their grievances seem without founcation, and we see little 
use in the Tribuneship. But Shakespeare spent all his genius on his 
hero and neglected the surroundings; his interest was for great 
characters and personalities. And 3ret the play contuns his best picture 
of the populace pure and simple. Democracy fosters the &lse theory 
of the natural equality of men. 

If we compare the Cade scenes in Henry Vl^ and many other pass- 
ages, we cannot but conclude that they expressed Shakespeare’s 
personal unfriendly feeling to the people. Between his treatment of 
communism in the Tempest^ and Montaigne’s, there is the national 
difference of English good sense and French weakness for the visionary 
political systems of Plato and Rousseau. He was no prophet, and could 
not foresee the future of democracy; and in T udor and Stuart times the 
people were not yet enfranchised. History justified him in excluding 
the people from politics; besides, the political sentiments usually 
attributed to him harmonize with the nature of his art. Poets are usually 
aristocratic, and dramatists delineate the great because their positions 
make them heroes. As you decline socially, the importance of the 
individual is less. Poets admire grandeur and force because they are 
such, e.g. some modern poets admired Napoleon. Because Shakespeare 
was a poet he made Coriolanus great and the people small. He was 
aristocrat and royalist: in his opinion the man widi the royalist soul 
had the right to be king.* But he was the poet of individual creations, 
not general ideas. He does not teach, but makes characters live; he was 
not interested in political ideas. 

His attitude to classical literature was one of disregard, but the 
differences between himself and the Greeks have been exaggerated. 
Except Titus and Gloster’s eyes {Lear), there is nothing spedaliy cruel 
in Shakespeare. Oedipus appears with blood-streaming &ce; Ajax kills 
himself on the stage; the Eumenides of Aeschylus snore; and the plays 
of Aristophanes contain bolder fentasies than anything in Shakespeare. 
At least the Greek tragedies violate the unity of time and place. 
Aristotle laid down no law, but pointed out the practice of the best 
writers. The ancient tragic action was confined to the catastrophe, 
but from the moment when tragedy broadened till it became history, 
instead of simple crisis, unity of time had no right to be. 

Shakespeare’s art was romantic, as opposed to symbolic or classic 
art — ^but he was the most impersonal romantic poet— impersonal 
as Homer. Besides the objectivity of the ancients he has their moral 
health and serenity; he is a stranger to our modern melancholy — ^not 
personally concerned with the mysteries of man’s destiny. Virgil is 
more modem, even more Christian than he; and among the uidents 
we do find modem melancholy — ^the idea that life is a dream or shadow. 

’ Cf. Hazlitt on Coriolanus. Hazlitt himself greatly admired Napoleon. 
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Shakesp^re’s most andent trait is the humanity of his heroes. Radne*s 
Iphigenia is not natural enough; more than life she regrets her 
honours and the glory of a great sdliance. Shakespeare did not study 
and imitate the Greeks, but like them he followed nature. Another 
likeness of Shakespeare to the anderite is that he represents, more than 
other modern poets, the great universal sentiments of human nature- 
conjugal love, fatherly or motherly tenderness, the affection of brothers 
or sisters, friendship. 

Shakespeare and modern poets have accustomed us to think of 
tragedy as a picture of real life: but for the ancients it never lost its 
religious origin, and it remained a school of piety towards the gods, of 
heroism, of the ideal. One of Shakespeare’s marvels was variety 
of characters— one of the charms of andent poetry, the stability of 
characters. Racine, Sophocles, Shakespeare alike aim at ideal imitation 
of reality. Compared with Greeks and French Shakespeare may be 
realistic; his theatre may represent the world more as it is — ^but his 
characters do not speak die language of common life. It has been said 
that he dramatizes what Sophocles and Radne narrate; but he does 
on occasions give lively and picturesque narrative— or his plays would 
be simply pantomime. Between the ideal diction of Shakespeare and 
the Greel^ the only difference is means and measure: the essential 
difference is in the matter of dramatic representation. Grandeur and 
force distinguish the characters of Aeschylus and Sophocles: truth 
those of Shakespeare. 

The characters of Greek plays are urged to act by a moral idea, not 
a personal motive. The gods, or rather the moral powers of the 
world, are the real actors.^ Between man and god there is discord: 
family affection may be at odds with patriotism. The struggle of the 
gods in the human world — such is the foundation of Greek tragedy. 
Strife breaks out because the moral essence is divided when it descends 
to earth, and when gods mingle with men’s passions. In the characters 
of the old drama there was a perfect mixture of divine and human, 
whence sprang their energy of will and single-mindedness. Their 
limitations produced their strength — ^but Hamlet’s philosophy has the 
reverse effect. It is untrue to say they have no charaaers, for the 
intimate union of passion and morality gives them an indomitable 
steadfastness. Creon (jfntigone) represents the State, the laws of which 
forbid the burial of an enemy. When Euripides brought in bad or 
selfish persons, tragedy had lost its great religious character. Not that 
great criminals do not exist — ^but Acir crimes are just. The division 
on earth of the gods is the cause of crime. Every human agent may be 
justified, but he can only accomplish the divine law in violating another 
law equally divine. The characters are great because they accept their 
lot without a murmur, and do not wish to be pitied. Character is one 
> Cf. Macneile Dixon. 
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with purpose, and no modern distinction exists between intention and 
&ct Hence Aeschylus and Sophocles are sublime, Euripides pathetic. 
But Euripides was rather the ancestor of a new art than a decadent. 
He made the important reform that henceforth the human soul was 
the centre of tragic interest* 

Hamlet himself interests us, not his terrible and sacred duty as with 
Orestes. The love of Romeo and Juliet affects us, not the family feud. 
But at Antigone’s late we feel the presence in the world of a great moral 
trouble, more trapc than the lot of the victim. Her lover kills himself 
like Romeo, but expresses impersonally the most personal passion. 
The femily in R. and J. represents no great moral idea but only 
personal passions. And yet there is no contradiction between ancient 
and modern: the personal passion which moves a romantic hero can 
elevate his soul, fortify his character, and raise him almost above 
humanity. Juliet’s energy is not inborn, but supernaturally communi- 
cated to her by passion. 

The grand duel, which is the essence of ancient tragedy, momentarily 
interrupts the harmony of the gods. The struggle is not between good 
and evil, but between two equally moral principles. Each antagonist 
is right, but in a partial way, which divides justice and is tainted with 
human passion. This must disappear and divine harmony be re-estab- 
lished— so the denouement consists in the destruction of passions and 
people that troubled the repose of God. Tragedy so conceived is the 
accidental contradiction of different aspects of moral truth, e.g, AnA- 
gont^ Eumeiudes, The chorus represents man’s conscience, that cannot 
endure the gods should be divided, and proclaims the need of their 
a^eement. Its sublime function is to maintain the harmony and purity 
of the divine idea which the antagonism of the heroes debases. Shake- 
spewe makes clowns and buffcrans his chorus — ^the natural consequence 
of TOt contempt for the official order of the world which is the basis 
of humour. Friar Lawrence represents the calm of thought amidst 
passion. 

The Greek plays were founded on well-known legends, but Shake- 
speare s stories are of trifling origin. They draw their value from the 
moral and psyAologcal worth which the poet himself has added. The 
^ry of Lear is childish; in Hamlet the aaion does not exist. With 
ve o*" six passions, Shakespeare, like nature, composes infinitely 
raned charactera. There are numerous ways of being jealous, ambi- 
tious, miserly, in love, dissolute, cruel. Shakespeare’s beings, before 
incarnating an abstract passion, are real individuals: their rhara rter is 
distinguished from the passion of which they become the type. Before 
jealousy absorbs Othello we know him as a man. This is not realism, 
rot su^nor truth. Shakespeare’s characters have grandeur, beauty, 
force, but of a different kind from Greek tragedy. His heroes have 
‘ Cf. Macneik Dixon. 
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nothing external and divine on which to lean for support Othello and 
Macbeth have but personal aims; their god is seliWi passion; but the 
nothingness of the object malces it more needful to exalt the c^racter. 
Ag^nst the baseness of his criminal characters Shakespeare balances 
their sublime energy. He approaches the ancient spirit in that his 
characters, infinitely more intelligent, are no less morally strong. 
When Brutus resolves he is immovable; and Macbeth, after silencing 
his conscience, advances from crime to crime. The energy of a char- 
acter absorbed by one passion is easily shown; but in a complex diar- 
acter, vigour of soul is extraordinarily fine. Shakespeare’s women are 
less complex than his men, and not nude up of contradictions. 

If Aeschylus did not proclaim moral freedom he aspired towards it, 
and wished to escape from the fiite that obsessed him: this struggle be- 
tween a great mind and the greatest problem is as tragic as his tragedies. 
Sophocles is calm and harmonious, because he is more purely artist 
Euripides, full of happy new ideas, contradicts himself, because he is 
less serious than Aeschylus, less an artist than Sophocles, and because 
his new ideas are less thought out than echoes of the philosophy 
of the day. There was one most terrible form of fate — ^the Greek 
and Hebrew — ^the idea of sin and misfortune transmitted by contagion 
or heredity, e.g. Atreus. Aeschylus does his best to absolve the gods 
from caprice and introduce a shadow of justice at the source of all the 
horrors. With Sophocles external pressure is less religious than a 
dramatic device. The hunun and divine mingle in his characters 
according to the laws of beauty. He has also the germ of the purer 
belief that the man who sins unconsciously is not wicked. It is his 
glory to have proclaimed that the intention is all-important The test 
of a fine civilization and high morality is to reg^ird the heart as the seat 
of good and evil. The Egyptian civilization was superior in that it 
distinguished between moral intention and material fiict. The legend 
of Oedipus is the most terrible instance of the barbarous law that 
condemns a man for what his hands only have done: but Oedipus in 
exile looks into his conscience and knows that he is not guilty. The 
only fate in Euripides is that of passion. With Socrates (or Plato) there 
was great progress; it was never just to do harm to any one, or return 
evil for evil. By the time of Aristotle the idea of fete had lost its 
influence. In Shakespeare men’s characters and their free actions are 
the unique cause of their good or evil fortune. But fiite also has a place 
in the Shakespearian world — ^the darkness and horror of the unknown. 
It has been vainly attempted to pi'ove that Romeo and Juliet, Des- 
demona, Ophelia, Cordelia deserved their fate. Terror, or at least 
mystery, broods over Shakespeare’s theatre. 

Aesdylus had attempted to reconcile his consdence with his belief. 
Euripides frankly accepted a divorce. If the gods are unjust, Euripides 
said, they are no longer gods. There is nothing grander in the history 
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of human thought than the heroic efforts of Aesdiylus to moralize a 
religion he believed in but wished purer. It may be true that a person’s 
destiny is deeply rooted in his individuality; but Desdemona, Ophelia, 
Duncan, Banquo did not deserve death. If ^kespeare 
departed from absolute justice it was because he was a poet. In 
eighteenth-century France absolute justice was preserved in the drama 

^but it was an age of prose. Replace Destiny with Providence — ^but 

admit that the ways of Providentx are often obscure. Shakespeare 
prefers to state problems in a grand manner rather than solve them 
unworthily. Mystery is the poetic element of tragedy; contradictions 
are life-giving, logic kills. Shakespeare abjures systems and unites 
extremes, according to his observation of real life. No artist cared less 
to moralize theworld; but great poet^ in their handling of art^natunUly 
do the work of moralists. In practice Shakes^re’s catastrophes ire 
more moral — even Christian — ^than the doctrine of the partisans of 
exact justice. The latter deprives virtue of spiritual dirinterestedne^ 
and materializes too grossly the sufferings of evil-doers. Joy should 
result from duty done, and suffering from the consciousness of tin. Is 
death the greatest of evils ? Is it so hard to die ? Shakespeare’s indiffer- 
ence to doctrines extends to religion; his utterances on religion are of 
course dramatic: and yet the Friar in R. and J. consoles with philo- 
sophy, not religion — ^whereas religion would fit his holy character. 
Romeo and Juliet never speak of eternal union beyond death — ^while 
the pagan Antony and Cleopatra cherish this belief. The Duke (Af. 
for M.) speaks to Claudio only of life’s nothingness. Shakespeare’s 
criminals die like heroes, without remorse — ^while his devout persons 
are often weak-hearted, e.g. Richard II, Henry VI. If he was pa^n 
it was because he was an artist; but he was impartial and not anti- 
Christian, e.g. Bishop of Carlisle, Queen Katharine, Wolsey, King 
Claudius. Shylock’s apology and the profound truth of his c^racter 
are among the most astonishing proofs of Shakespeare’s religious 
impartiality. He leaves us free to believe what we wish, but his own 
thou^t escapes amid the supreme objectivity of his art 

Oedipus is more imposing than pathetic, both more and less than 
man, the instrument of finte, without moral freedom. Lear represents 
human liberty in its weaknesses and caprices. And yet only madness 
can make probable his conduct in Act I ; he was previously mad, and 
the course of wnts dweloped the germ. He did not entirely control his 
destiny, but, like Oedipus, was under the influence of a superior power. 
There does lie in wait for man a blind and sombre destiny that has 
survived ancient beliefs because it accords with nature and poetry. 
Compare also Antigone and Cordelia, and remove from Antigone the 
four or five virtues that compose her— piety— filial, ftatemal, and to- 
wards the dead^ove of truth, and regard for duty. Little of her will 
remain in our imagination — while Cordelia exists independent of the 
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great moral qualities of her part. Her words never express her whole 
thought — ^but she has no need to speak. Neither what she says nor 
does attracts our sympathy — but her personality, her charm — over 
Lear, over the Fool. She is not purely ideal like Imogen, but true with 
a read truth: in which she differs from the proud Antigone whose 
moral beauty is more than human. 

The most ancient thing in Macbeth is the visible action of a super- 
natural power restraining human liberty. Only Aeschylus amd Shake- 
speare used the supernatural truly; Goethe and Byron feiled for lack of 
accord between poetic inspirationand popular belief. Aeschylus believed 
in demons literally; but their tortures were more material than moral. 
Orestes has no remorse, but trusts in Apollo, the enemy of the Furies: 
the conflict, as always, is exterior and divine. Euripides used this 
subject, but transformed it; he did not understand the old beliefs of holy 
wrongdoers. He suppressed the gods, and introduced pasaonate and 
suffering humanity: he makes Orestes tortured by remorse and 
subjective apparitions. Shakespeare has both objective and subjective 
apparitions — and in. the first he followed his poetic instinct. He knew 
that, secret or avowed, belief in the marvellous exists in man; and his 
age was superstitious. The Witches are objective because Banquo also 
sees them, and though to some extent they personify interior tempta- 
tion, Destiny speaks through them — so that the play not only repre- 
sents an ambitious man freely following a criminal path, but also a 
victim of evil gods struggling ag8.inst destiny. Thence the trag^y has 
an ancient tinge, and with its religious terror mingles some relig^us 
pity. The philosophic depth of Shakespeare’s conception consists in 
the meeting of the bad heart of a man with outvirard temptation. Evil 
is in the atmosphere; we are affected by the sins of our Others and 
contemporaries. Yet subjective apparitions predominate; and it needs 
the art of Shakespeare or Aeschylus, the seriousness of invitation 
drawn from popular belief to make the scene credible. The Witches 
personify temptation, but do not force Macbeth; he remains to the end 
what man always is with Shakeveare — the worker of his own destiny. 
His ima^nation is in harmony with the vints of darkness; hell conquers 
because his heart is bad. The gulf between him and ancient heroes is 
that he seeks a personal end. Yet there is a beauty in crime pursued 
with a angle mind; and from the moment when he deternunes on his 
first crime, he follows evil with a demon’s heroism. His nusery is not 
remorse; he has killed conscience; the ffioug^ts that torture him are the 
fears of an anxious ims^nation, lest success should not be sure. We do 
not thoroughly understand Lady Macbeth; her motives are not dear. 
Except with Cleopatra, Shakeveare has not applied to women his 
great anal]rtic power. When his heroines are gw)d they are ai^^; 
when bad, incarnate devils. No one has rivallra Radne in knowing 
and representing die heart of woman. In Shakespeare, as in the BiUe, 
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we find what we seek j and so the naive and subtle apologies for Lady 
Macbeth have passed as deep. She has no morality: for whereas 
Macbeth killed his conscience, she has none. She belongs to our 
physical nature and her own sex because she is delicately nervous: she 
must drug heiself with wine at the critical moment In the end she 
succumbs but does not repent, or feel that the moral law has been 
violated. Clytemnestra is morally as well as physically a pant, and 
remains ralm and self-controlled. Lady Macbeth’s exaggerated speech 
betrays her consciousness of weakness. Cljrtemnestra acts as she 
speaks as she thinks; and every word she utters is that of a 
person who will do what she says. She needs no stimulant, has no 
evil dreams, is without fear, shame, remorse. Her crime doqs not 
ahalcf! her health and nerves, but actually strengthens her. . 

Hamlet is an inactive hero who has something to do but does i^not. 
Werder’s theory would destroy the interest of the tragedy by shilling 
the point of view from subject to object. It is either the most maghifi- 
cent study ever made of man’s irresolution, or nothing. Shakespd^re 
did not produce his characters suddenly, but developed them by 
degrees: and each of his tragedies contains the entire history of a soul. 
Hamlet was probably a man of great talents and virtues, who through 
foult of circumstances, and also fiiult of just balance of qualities, 
undergoes intellectual trouble and moral degeneration. He is neither 
weak nor irresolute, and has the finest inborn moral sense. In the 
beginning he resembles Alceste — in the end, when degeneradon has 
set in, Werther.' Alceste is the noblest character in literature, because 
his moral indignation is impersonal: and it is thus with Hamlet at the 
outset Meditation possesses him; he admits all ideas; and it is vain to 
seek unity in his philosophy. A few days after seeing the Ghost he speaks 
of the ‘undiscovered country’: and fois contradiction is in his nature. 
When he spared the King at prayer he knew there was a difference 
between prayer and the mere external attitude: but he uncritically 
accepted any excuse against action — and he had no settled ideas on the 
greatest questions. Abundant thoughts that lead nowhere produce 
physic^ and moral impotence: narrow intellectual bounds arc the 
conditions of heroism. Now and then the primitive basis of Hamlet’s 
nature separated itsdf from the intellectual. He was mad in the sense 
that the Inlance of his nature was disturbed. An idiot revolts, but there 
is something sacred about a madman — and we feel the divine touch is 
upon Hamlet. He is punished like Prometheus, and he has long ludd 
intervds, but assumed madness would have no sense. His conduct to 
0|^elia is either cruelty or madness. His noUe idealism becomes 
and rold pe^mism, hard personal pride, lazy belief in fete. He 
M raise to his principles, and after sparing the King loses all respect for 
human life. His greatest crime is to torture and kill Ophelia, and tiien 
* Cf. M£ziirM and Montigut. 
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forget about her. The story is the degeneration of a noble nature: only 
degeneration can explain such contrasts. What makes it hard to 
understand is the suddenness with which Shakespeare has predpitated 
his hero from the heights of intelligence into the abyss of evil and 
madne^ so that we get no transition period, and the contrasts, really 
successive, appear simultaneous. 

That Hamlet should only strike the King after he is himself mortally 
wounded is opposed to the religious spirit of the action of Orestes. It 
loses its character of sacred duty and becomes personal revenge. Aesdiy- 
lus in fear, but in faith, approved it in the name of religion — ^while 
Euripides formally condemned it in the name of morality. Although 
the Orestes of Euripides feels consdence-stricken only after the crime, 
it is a great step in advance: and here he resembles Hamlet. Fifty years 
separate Euripides from Aeschylus, 2,000 from Shakespeare — ^yet 
he is morally nearer to Shakespeare than Aeschylus. Euripides made 
the greatest recorded revolution in dramatic art when, for the external 
conflict of gods, he substituted the internal conflict of the soul.* 
Thenceforth man is the centre of interest. . . . 

The first part of Stapfer’s work is concerned with the Roman plays 
— ^the second with the differences between the ancient and Elizabethan 
drama. In both the effect is achieved by contrast — ^that of the first 
being between modern pyschology and ancient institutions. We say 
^modern psychology^ for Stapfer does apply modern standards to the 
characters — ^and the result is by no means inconsistent. He at least 
makes them partially live again when he says that Caesar was an 
Oriental despot — Brutus sel^centred — ^that Cassius lived an austere 
life, and was a true man — Antony belonged to the aesthetic type and 
lost the world, but not his soul — Eno^rbus was divided tetween 
impersonal wisdom and strong individuality — Coriolanus could not 
conceive a lowly born honourable man, and had modern sensitiveness — 
while Menenius was equally arrogant, but expressed himself ironically, 
and at least had popular manners. All these belong to the sphere of 
meditation upon the character after the event rather than interpretative 
criticism that helps us to realize the character in action. But to the 
latter does belong his judgement on Octavius, that he vras the man of 
destiny and must guard only not to obscure his own light; and also his 
description of the crowd that murders Cinna. We note, closely con- 
nected, a tendency to preconceived ideas of what the drama should be, 
and that the moral interest predominates. He SAys that the internal 
struggle of jf. <tnd C, is not moral, but between pleasure and interest 
— and that y.C., if less poetic than A. and C., is more tra^c than 
Coriolanus. 

In the second volume of his work Stapfer delimits the frontier of 
ancient and modern drama, and notes the occasional communications 

> Cf. Macneile Dixon. 
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that pass between. As result we are more interested in Aesdiylus duui 
Shak^are; and though Antigone succumbs to Cordelia, Clytemnes- 
tia riso above Lady Macbedi. The Shakeq>earian clown-chorus also 
pales by contrast with the majestic Greek chorus. On the whole we 
b^me well-informed as to the differences betw^ the two dramas; 
but the defect of the analytic method is that it brings heaven down to 
earth. He is compelled to say that Othello and Macbeth have only 
personal aims — and that Hornet is the story of die degeneration of a 
noble nature. But the treatment of his theme accords with the ^irit 
of his age — and herein lies the historical value of his work.* It 
represents the thought of the decade filtered through the brain of the 
sensitive scholar. Times will change, and there will come writersi like 
Professor Macneile Dixon (1924) to supply the element of myitery 
lacking here: meanwhile it is something to possess earthly symbol of 
heavenly things. Another contemporary trait is the critic’s over- 
anxiety for moral matters at the expense of aesthetic He is living 
before the time when the two are fused in a higher unity. 

III 

WE can omit Jane Brown’s* analysis of Richard III, only observing 
that she finds in him three persons — king, man, and creation of 
Shakespeare’s: and therefore he contuns Hamlet, Percy, courtier, 
politician, scholar. She finds Shylock interesting as Jew, but not as 
man. When he ^>eaks for his race he deserves sympathy. It is the 
Jew when he says that he hates Antonio because he is a Christian; 
but when the cause of his hatred is that Antonio lends money gratis, 
it is the man: but Shylock is at least great through hatred. Shakespeare 
always cherished contrasts: he makes Portia love the worldling Bas- 
sanio— Shylock great throu^ anger — Antonio one of the elect, a man 
worthy of antiquity. If Shylock were to sell his vengeance he would 
realize 6,000 ducats, but he has a disinterested love of vengeance. It 
has become an abstract passion, and he is exalted in preferring it to 
gain. His soul is not normally situated; it is invaded on one side by 
hatred, on the other by avarice; and it is better that he should choose 
hatred. In her dealings with Bassanio Portia effaces herself; and no 
one has renurked more than Shake^reare on this trait of women in 
love. Antonio appears neglected, but for him Bassanio represents the 
future. It also accords with reality, for Antonio is the foundation of 
all: without him the building would collapse. Foundations are made 
to uphold, not to strike the eye. He appeals to us by his works; he is 
buried utider the weight of the services he renders. Also, sentiment, 
such as his, does not attract the same attention as passion. 

Brutus looks upon death as the end of all. Conscience, brun, heart 

> was a tinge of positivism even in Herbert Spencer’s ‘Unknowable’. 

* R/perture de Si., 1885. 
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— ^three stru^ling forces in a modern man — are one with him. 
Othello does not fear death, but he reflects on the unknown: and here 
we see the fine shades of difference in Shakespeare^s characters. If 
Brutus were modern, his conscience would reject the plans of his brain; 
and his heart would wage war with his patriotism. Shakespeare makes 
us conclude that intelligence differentiates consciences. Brutus wishes 
to kill the soul, because for him soul is merely a word. He is too 
narrow to understand that the soul of Caesar is the idea of Caesar, 
which will survive. Shakespeare discovers both in events and characters 
a kind of logic of fate. Caesar as despot should have kept Brutus at a 
distance: but he makes a friend of the one man who is dangerous to 
him because their characters were in accord. Brutus sacrifices friend- 
ship to his ideal, and, like a sublime logician, remains faithful all his 
life to the same feelings and beliefs. 

At the beginning of Lear we see Shakespeare’s irony in making 
Lear misjudge Cordelia: man fails where an animal would succeed. 
Shakespeare’s object is to show how far an absolute monarch must be 
proved before he becomes a man. Only when stripped of all does Lear 
interest us. It is well that he dies — ^for the earth will lie lightly on one 
who has regained his soul even for an hour, and tasted those jo5rs of the 
heart which turn a prison to paradise. . . . 

It cannot be said that these studies throw any new light on Shake- 
speare, but they interest as the work of one, skilled in the methods of 
the psychology of her time, applying her own tests to Shakespeare. 
She disturbs the surface rather than plumbs, but now and then, in 
the shifting of lights, we catch a new expression on a familiar face — 
especially in the passive case of Antonio. 

IV 

RENAN calls Shakespeare the historian of eternity— one who 
belongs to no age or country, but paints human history. With Stapfer 
he represents most perfectly modern romantic drama. He so hr 
approaches Renan as to say that his self-effacement was unparalleled, 
that he was not interested in theories or political ideas, and the greatest 
dramatic poet because the most impersonal and universal: his imparti- 
ality was serene like the Creator’s. 

He had, says Stapfer, the highest dramatic gift— he could create 
characters that are distinct individuals and make real characters 
shadowy, and represent all human passions and human nature. ^ Akin 
to this remark is one by Jane Brown on his style. After dwelling on 
its perfect expression of the most opposed sentiments, she sa)rs that all 
that proceeds from him becomes detached, and attains independent 
life. 

Stapfer decides that his impartiality was also religious, that he was 
indifferent to religious doctrines, but not anti-Christian: he held man 
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to be the master of his fate. Jane Brown agrees that he makes the evil 
that is in man the agent of his destruction, not external evil; and she 
finds a kind of log^c — ^fate in his characters and events. 

It remains to add Stapfer’s opinions, that he had divine art — and 
that he was no flatterer of the people, but an aristocrat and royalist* . . . 

The impersonality of Shakespeare is the one common trait expressed 
by these critics directly or indirectly. They would make no attempt 
to confine him within a formula. 

Cf. Victor Hugo and Seinbume. 
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ENGLAND 1885-1894 

I. ARTHUR SYMONS. H. MORSHZAD. HI. H. J. HARDY. IV. HAWKINS. 
V. L. P. JOHNSON. VI. PERKINS. VH. TALBOT. VIH. APPLETON 
MORGAN. IX. PATER. X. CORSON. XI. ARTHUR SYMONS. XII. RAN- 
SOME. xm. TYLER. XIV. CUNUFFE. XV. HENRY MORLEY. XVI. 
BAYNES. XVII. WENDELL. XVIH. CONCLUSION. 

I 

T he first living critic to join the ranks is Mr. Arthur Symons.* His 
essay on Titus interests through his method of distinguishing Shake- 
speare from the other dramatists. He surmises subtly how fiir Shake- 
speare was concerned with the play, and he keeps in mind the history 
of the drama, the influence of the Rensdssance, and the audience for 
which Shakespeare wrote. Himself a poet as well as critic, he is able 
to define more exactly than hitherto the effect of the Shakespearian 
leaven on the crude work of nameless authors. 

He considers that Shakespeare revised the new work of an unskilled 
playwright. Elizabethan boisterousness and strength of nerve pro- 
duced the Tragedy of Blood, but Shakespeare and Webster first trans- 
formed the horrible to the terrible. Kyd ignored the most terrible 
tragedy — ^that of the soul. Marlowe at least made the blood-tragedy 
more artistic: he idealizes the passion of greed in Barabbas. Titm is 
a tragedy of blood in construction; but Titus himself has a fine note 
of tragic pathos, Aaron some vigour and fullness of wickedness, 
Tamora a fiunt touch of power — ^but there is nothing in the others. 
Aaron is one of the first types suggested by the Renaissance — ^wicked- 
ness without moral sense or conscience — almost an aesthetic quaUty. 
Lavinia belongs to the play's general conception; it would be absurd 
to call her the first of the series of Shakespeare’s heroines, ending wirii 
Imogen. She abuses Tamora and makes her punishment appear part 
retribution. Shakespeare dignified and humanized the wronp and 
madness of Titus, striking a note of pathos above the Blood group. 
His were the sli^t delicate touches by which a great poet can raise 
the work of a small. 


II 

SOME pregnant remarks on Shakespeare are to be rifted out of the 
Nectes Shakesptrianae.^ E. D. A. Morshead throws li^t on Shake- 
speare’s moral quality by contrasting him with Goethe. He says that 

' Titus Antinttkus, 1885 (Studies in the Elizabethan Drama. Heinemanui 
19Z0). 

* Noctes Shaiesptrianae, ed. C. H. Hawkins (Winchester CoU. Sh. 80c.), 1887. 
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Goethe could not attun Shakespeare’s innate noUlity of tone about 
virtue and vice; that he had not Shakespeare’s inward shudder at the 
infinite character of wrongdoing — this shudder of repentance — part 
of the phenomena of good and evil which compose the drama of life — 
that makesShakespeare’sdrama more powerfully natural than Goethe’s. 

III 

H. J. HARDY’S' mind penetrates Shakespeare’s historical method. 
He finds Shakespeare unscrupulous in niceties of historical detai4 but 
tending to idealize those fiicts which contained abiding lessons and 
laws. Events subserve principles in Johni all the persons are historical, 
but they also represent classes or institutions then found in England. 

IV 

C. H. HAWKINS ’ writes on Shakespeare’s stage-craft, the method 
and cunning of which, he says, is of the essence of the literary value 
of his work. But he finds Shakespeare indifferent to incident, and 
absorbed in recording the fine network of nerve and motive and 
passion. He agrees with the theory that Shakespeare depended en- 
tirely on character-study, and his plots are thin. He attributes this to 
a radal cause: the power of breathing life into creatures of the 
im^nation being native to England; that of creating a groundwork 
of incident, and machinery to set puppets in motion, rather Italian. . . 
As a corrective we glance back to Moulton, and also suggest that, 
in Shakespeare’s greatest work, incident, character, passion, &c., are 
fused beyond separation. 

V 

L. P. JOHNSON' works by contrast, and thus convinces us how 
supreme was Shakespeare’s creation of the Fool. To realize the fine 
gold of Shakespeare’s wit he refers us to that of Farquhar, Congreve, 
Etherege, Rochester, Dryden, Vanbrugh, Addison, Goldsmith, Field- 
mg, Smollett, Swift, Sterne, Lamb, Scott, Byron, Thackeray. The 
F ools of other writers are either funny fellows of the stage or distorted 
natures. Shakespeare’s have passions, humours, feelings, like yet un- 
like ^ose of other men. They meet life at all turns with tersely 
convincing answers; they laugh with love and grieve with smiles. 

VI 

THE critidsm of O. T. Perkins,' on Shakespeare’s Ghostland and 
F«ryland is of the finest inward kind. His is the nature which is 
^ bepnning and only records its imp ressio n s 

^er full meditations, so that superfluous first thoughts have been 
eliminated, and the result is what the most modem critic would do 
* Ncctes Shakesperianae, 
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well to consider. He decides that Shake^teaie’s art is at its hipest in 
^e Ghost’s second appearance in Hamlet. The Queen does not see 
it, but is dismayed by Hamlet’s conduct; her inmost soul is wrung widi 
remorse, and she ^ows it by her alence to the King. ShalEe^>eare, tries 
to^ e:^ress senably the promptings of an almost supernatural power 
within us. The irony of Banquo’s ghost surpasses the terrible irony of 
Aeschylus. The spectre’s silence haunted Macbeth more than words. 
Shakespeare makes concrete the abstract idea of the Greek ‘Ate’. It 
is no mere virion; the irony is lost if Macbeth only is supposed to see 
the spectre; and also the contrast is lost between his previous vacillation 
and later recklessness. Thus are presented the mysterious ideas with 
which the interest of tragedy is connected. 

Shakespeare’s &iries are the shadows dwelling in the borderland 
between night and day, ruling over the dream-rieep of men. Thar 
speed, ima^nation, idealization all have their archet3q>e in a dream, 
but they are most like in their momentary character— breams appear 
long but really come and go in the instant before waking. 

VII 

A remark by Bertram Talbot* on ‘Women’s Influence on Men of 
Mark’ is worth preserving: Othello had never known Desdemona’s 
mind, and as there is no union of souls, he has nothing to oppose to 
rumour. 


VIII 

APPLETON MORGAN* is one of the common-sense school of 
critics, like Grant White, who despise the accumulated wisdom of 
commentators. Such criticism has its use as a corrective, and we 
should do well to keep it in mind when considering what he rather 
unkindly calls the ‘gush’ of Furnivall, Dowden, Ward: just as the 
sublime speeches of Coriolanus and Aufldius in the reconciliation 
scene are reinterpreted for us by the irreverent servants. But such 
criticism is far from being the whole truth; it reflects the mind which 
reads in order to contradict, that satisfies itself with the obvious mean- 
ing, and does not wait for the finer truth su^ested by the echoes in 
its remoter caves. 

He argues that aesthetic should not become crearive criticism^ that 
Shakespeare was a man of like passions with ourselves, and we can 
read him all the better because he was a man. Critics like Furnivall, 
Dowden, Ward would write his biography out of their inner reading 
of the text There is as much evidence that he murdered his vnfe, 
like Othello, as that he ‘buried a beloved child’, like Constance. 
Suppose Heminge and Condell had applied to him for a comedy, and 
been refused because he was in his tra^c period! The Sonnets prove 

* Nectes Skakesperianae, * Sh. in Fact anti in Criticism (New York), i888. 
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^ «r nmse romance can be tortured into a set of sjrmboUc 
*** “"7JSn^ *^they are merely bound together by the sonnet form, 
^^no other theory exists that is not waonaiy and £mdful. Plays 
written hastily, under different conditions from novels or poems. 
Even when written at leisure a play is rarely one m^ s entire wort 
We no longer think that Shakespeare wrote all the plays formally 
assigned to him. The poems and Sonnets are one man’s work and were 
published under his name, but Elizabethan printers selected the name 
that would best sell their books. 


The Hamlet of the First Quarto is manly, punctilious, rational, 
suspidous of intuitions, deliberate, persevering. His history is rather 
that of purpose adhered to— and all worthy men hesitate. The Ghost , 
is seen by others, yet he required cumulative presumptive evidence. ' 
Even after the interview he will not admit to his friends that he 


believes; nor, when proof is added to proof that the Ghost’s statements 
coindde with his own intuitions, will he base action on supernatural 
testimony. He rejected Ophelia because he saw that the Ghost’s story 
was true, and he had no time for love, books, &c. There was no 
blunted purpose in the soul of this truly English prince. A vendetta has 
no time-limit, and he merely waited to satisfy himself. Only a Shake- 
spearian commentator would suggest that Horatio — clear-minded, 
strong-headed, acute, practical — ^was a keeper of lunatics. 

All commentators agree that Shakespeare despised the people, but 
the proprietor of the Globe Theatre loved his perquisites and theatrical 
concessions, and would not offend those who had the right to license 
playhouses. The dramatists wished to be on the safe side and flattered 
the ruling classes. . . . 

As examples of this criticism at its best and most helpful we give 
the two following examples. The grave-digger scene, he says, will 
subdue and dominate and suspend vast audiences that would never 
read a volume of the commentators. Shakespeare was equal to any- 
thing, since, in the Merchant^ he could put into the mouth of Portia 
the most magnificent eulogy of mercy in the world, jret find none 
of it for a poor Jew who had offered to loan money as a fnend, but 
h^ been challenged, instead, to loan it as to an enemy in order that he 
might exact the penalty. 


IX 

PATER’S third essay on Shakespeare deals with the historical plays,* 
and he consider that they possess the unity of a common motive. 
The side of kingship which Shakespeare makes prominent is its 
irony--average human nature flung into the vortex of great events. 
John, indeed, has a kind of greatness, but it is counteracted by madness 
which takes the shape of reckless impiety. Falconbridge, virith his 
» Cf. J. M. Robertwn. a -Sh.'s English Kings*, 1889 {Appreciations). 
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physical energy and unmistakable fiunily likeness, asserts almost 
coarsdy how nature and circumstance preponderate over men’s 
artificial arrangements. To Henry IV also is not denied king'<raft, 
but his highest self is exp,ressed in the soliloquy which represents 
royalty longing vainly for the toiler’s d.eep. Henry V is the greatest of 
Shakespeare’s Idngs, and his speeches in di^ise, ‘I think the king is 
but a man, as I ^ . .’, express the key-noteof Shakespeare’streatment 
Richard III, like John, is touched with an efiect of real heroism 
^iled by something of criminal madness. In Henry Fill not the 
king’s splendour, but the ascendant nature of the butcher’s son defines 
the central interest. 

Shakespeare’s kinp are an eloquent company, especially Richard II. 
He sees all things poetically and refreshes with his golden language 
the tritest aspects of the ironic contrast between a king’s pretensions 
and the actual necessities of his destiny. His eloquence blends with 
that filial personal beauty of which he was frankly aware. His royal 
utterance is the only one of his personal gifts that never fails him — 
appreciation of the poetry of his own hapless lot, that infects others in 
spite of themselves. The effect of little men thrust upon greatness, 
as with Shakespeare’s kings, is the pathetic self-pity of ^e weak 
becoming irresistible appeal to others as the net result of the royal 
prero^tive — the irony of kingship, child’s play in its happiness, 
children’s grief in its sorrows. As with children, Richard II attuns 
contentment by passively recognizing superior strength. The play 
belongs to a small group where dramatic form almost attsuns the unity 
of a lyric, or single strain of music. In art unity of imprestion is the 
note of what is perfect, and therefore lyric poetry may ^ the highest, 
and a play artistically perfect as it is nearest to l]rrical effect The 
earliest classic drama arose out of tiie chorus, and the perfect drama 
tends to return into the unity of the choric song. Thetrue ima^native 
unity of the drama is in a vivid single imprestion left on the mind, not 
in mechanical limitation of time and place. . . . 

Perhaps these last sentences help us to realize more than anything 
that has been written on the subject the true meaning of the unity of 
the drama — supported as the argument is on the historical basis of the 
Greek chorus. Otherwise, as was said on a ibrmer occaaon, and in 
a yet higher degree, there is more Pater than Shakespeare in this essay — 
though it must be admitted that beautiful verse like that of Richard II 
was required to stimulate Pater’s mind along such lines of meditation. 
But surely he has taken a wrong turning and wandered outside the 
Shakespearian realm. It was natural that one who delighted in pictures 
should be fasdnated by the beauty and golden speech of Richard II, 
and to him may be applied ‘the irony of kingship’. To apply it 
primarily instead of incidentally to the others is, we think, to strain 
it beyond all due. The soliloquies of Henry IV and Henry V 
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rather illustrate the law of compensation, and could be uttered as well 
by those who have great powers as great place. 

X 

HIRAM CORSON* proclaims Shakespeare to be the greatest artist 
that ever existed, because all his powers co-operated. His plays were 
written for the stage, therefore it most imports to discover the secrets 
of his dramatic effects. He was a great master of contrast, he brought 
together high and low, sad and merry, and, like the master-artist, 
subjected all to a dominating great idea and profound feeling. The 
whole organism of a play was made to serve its soul. The unity was 
not mechanical, but vital from the all-pervading feeling. He had 
great creative power without much learning, but the greatest possible 
knowledge and wisdom. He perceived the truth directly through ms 
spiritual nature; he assimilated it from the response of spirit to spirit^ 
He was the greatest and most artistic physiologist of passion. H^ 
presents passion as related to the constitution of things. As it. 
develops, the power of self-assertion declines, and at a given point it 
passes into fate, after which the subject is swept helplessly along. In 
his pla)^ we feel a deep sense of spiritual harmony with the constitu- 
tion of things. His verse advanced through his career from recitative 
to spontaneous — from strictly metrical to something like rhythmical 
prose where metre yields to the movement of thought. 

In R, and J. he treats passion under the condition of the moral 
constitution of things, but not as a moralist. That Romeo is fitted for 
great love is first shown through his unrequited love for Rosaline. 
Had it been even partially requited he should not have transferred it. 
When he meets Juliet his love is more spiritual than is usual with 
love at first sight, due to his previous subjective state from unrequited 
love. The cause of his forbearance to Tybalt was outside himself. 
Shake^eare’s dramatic purpose was to exhibit the energy from all- 
absorbing love in conflict with adverse circumstances. The lovers’ 
overthrow had an objective cause; their love did not fall from its own 
excess. Shakespeare had dramatic, not moral, purpose, and was not 
occupied with the abstract. In John he suppresses the fierce anti- 
Romish spirit of the old play. The Pope is defied as a foreign power 
rather than on religious grounds. The spirit of the play is national 
and patriotic; Shakespeare knew too well the function of dramatic 
art to make religion the informing spirit. Constance shows outraged 
maternal affection apart from ambition. Personal ambition for the 
crown would mar the artistic symmetry and moral tone of the play. 
Shakespeare was always true to the fatality of overmastering passion. 
In M. Ado all depends on the relations of Benedict and Beatrice to 
each other. She is sensitive as to the honour of her sex, and resents 
* An Introduction to the Stuify ofSk.y 1889 (Boston). 
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more because die secretly admires him. Were her ailections not 
already enlisted, the stratagem would be silly. Her true self had been 
kept in the background, so there was no transformation. 

If Hamlet is mad the^play is not lit for art. The idea of a work 
cannot centre round madness. That idea must be one of health, 
reason, harmony with the constitution of things. A play interests 
in proportion to the degree in whidi the element of moral darkness 
predominates — ^not because moral darkness interests, but for tiie li^t 
which struggles with and is intensified by the darkness. Without moral 
darkness there can be no moral li^t. The light which struggles wiA 
the darkness is the ultimate aim of art If Hamlet acts as he does in 
a state of insanity, and is irresponsible and unconscious of crime, he is 
nolongeranart-subject Wecannots)rmpathizewithcrimeascrime. Art 
must express and be in sympathy with the rational and moral constitu- 
tion of things. The difficulties of Hamlet’s tituation are objective. His 
soliloquies contain high and coherent reasoning and profound wisdom 
and philosophy. His self-rebuke is that of a man with a keen moral 
sense: because he cannot do the thing he would in a rational manner. 
The play does not make the King proclaim his crime, as he had hoped. 
He had to revenge a secret murder, of which his only proof was the 
testimony of a ghost. Reason and common sense restrained him, not 
moral scruples. True vengeance demanded full proof, and when 
fete makes him the slayer of the King he entreats Horatio to set him 
right before the world. How could enormous intellectual activity 
have such dire consequences? Where would the dramatic interest 
come from ? This above all we must look for in Shakespeare. The 
real difficulty is entirely independent of his own intellectual and 
spiritual temperament, but especially fitted to bring that temperament 
into fullest play. His thoughts, meditations, feelings are doubly 
interesting because of their relation to the objective difficulty. 

Shakespeare’s characters always start as free agents. True dramatic 
interest demands this. As a great passion is evolved it destroys more 
and more the power of self-assertion. In Macbeth the power of the 
Weird Sisters depends on that which in a man’s soul has affinities for 
that power. Nowhere else in Shakespeare docs the natural world so 
reflect the moral. Macbeth’s imaginative tenperament deceives his 
wife as to his true character, and has deceived many critics. At first 
it shakes his fell purpose, but really he shows no genuine compunction. 
He has selfish fears from external dangers, intensified by his morbidly 
active imagination: the consequences to his soul are nothing to him. 
Lady Macbeth has no independent ambition, and she discovers that 
her husband has a different nature than she thought. Her 
jdelds to remorse, and her womanly nature succumbs. Had Macbeth 
been naturally disposed against the murder of Duncan, had the instiga- 
tion been all objective, there would be no true dramatic merit. 
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A. and C. is among the grandest of the pkys^ perhaps it surpass^ 
all. The moral interest predominates over the historical and the poli- 
tical. Shakespeare worked more strictly than his fellow-dramatists 
under the condition of moral proportion — ^that which is in harmony 
with the permanent constitution and eternal fitness of things. His 
great achievement was to unite moral proportion with unrestrained 
play of passions. Like a true artist he uses the concrete} the abstract 
principles to be found in his work are involved in the creative move- 
ment, and do not, in abstract form, predetermine that movement. 
We are nowhere made to sympathize with the moral obliquity of 
Antony and Cleopatra. Shakespeare’s moral spirit protects us from 
any perversion of the moral judgement. Cleopatra is almost divorced 
from the moral constitution of things. Her fascination is sexual-4- 
exerted on those in her presence. Octavius gave his sister to Antony 
to have a pretext for breaking with him. Antony’s moral struggle^ 

keeps him within the pale of our sympathy \ 

Corson is clear-sighted, and has strong common sense, and the latter \ 
quality was specially needed as a corrective at this period of the nine- ' 
teenth century. He does well to insist on Shakespeare’s dramatic 
purpose, and also to point out the harmonious co-operation of all his 
powers. By so doing he suggests a higher unity than those who see in 
Shakespeare a moral teacher above all. But the drawback is that in 
continually advancing this point of view, he tends to lose sight of the 
Shakespearian mystery. Shakespeare becomes for us dexterous rather 
than philosophic} we think of him as one who explored moral and 
spiritual regions simply in order to make a good play. His criticism 
sometimes hits the mark — ^as with Romeo and the effect of his love 
for Rosaline— or the charm of Cleopatra, and the reasons of Octavius 
for giving his sister to Antony. It falls short with Hamlet, where he 
follows Werder — ^though his remarks on Hamlet’s madness are sound — 
or the character of Macbeth. No doubt he himself has felt the mystery 
of Shakespeare, but there is a buffer state between his reading and his 
criticism. Anxious to prove his case, he has concentrated upon it, 
and let the great thoughts move to the hack of his mind. He has 
formed his plan, it has engrossed him, and he returns no more to the 
original spring of inspiration. Thus we hear a great deal about the 
moral constitution of things, but it remains vague. The result is we 
are left with Shakespeare the skilled playwright — the pillar of cloud 
by day rather than the pillar of fire by night. 


THE return of Mr. Arthur Symons* at this point offers a welcome 
contrast. He agrees with Corson that A. and C. is Shakespeare’s 

C, Trwetfth-Nighty M, for M., W. Tale, Henry VIU, 1889- 

90 {Stuates tn Elizabethan Drama, 1920). 
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most wonderful play— and here they part company for ever. Indeed 
they part at on^ for Corson affirms that Cleopatra's fascination is 
exerted on those in her presence, while Mr. Symons notes that her 
power most appears wheA she is not there, and thus the tremendous 
influences felt to^ be drawing Antony away give the measure of the 
force of the magic which brings him back. There are certain critics 
in whose presence we stand atashed — Swinburne is one, Mr. Symons 
is another. Both belong to that fine species— the poet-cridc— in 
whom the soul of the poet and the brain of the critic are equally 
active, and each ministers to each. But the two differ in uttering the 
rarer^ knowledge ^ which they have acquired by their happy mental 
constitution. Swinburne, as we remarked before, does not preserve 
the amenities of critidsm. As he admired Aeschylus beyond Shake- 
speare, we will describe him as Prometheus described Zeus — sitting 
on his throne bravely, trusting in his loud noises, and brandishing 
the thunderbolt.* Mr. Symons is never angry, yet each time that he 
uses his finest pft we are silently rebuked. In the plays that follow, 
we think that he excels in defining that inner, imaginative unity of 
which Pater spoke— espedally Twelfth-Night and the JF. TaUy and 
he does it as a poet would, in concrete, not abstract, fashion, and there- 
fore brings it home to us more vividly. 

He contemns the idea that the Sonnets are not true pasdon, because 
of the curiously individual note of their complex harmonies: and this 
judgement ^vcs us an insist into his method. Other critics have 
treated Shakespeare as moralist or dramatist; Mr. Symons remembers 
that he was a poet before all else, and therefore that his city is built 
to mu»c; that the imaginative world has its own laws, though it can 
be no more separated from the real world than can the column of 
light, which moves through the water, from the carved and gilded 
barge. The impression, therefore, on which the critical part of the 
mind is set to work has been made complete througfi muac and 
beauty. 

The following may be gjven as instances of the poedcaliy receptive 
soul working with the finely discriminating intellect The idea of 
J. and C. is that of giving up all for love. Shakespeare develops the 
characters through the medium of a crowd of persons and inddents: 
the lovers’ tragic comedy is played out in sight of the world. Enobarbus 
is neither for nor against virtue; he seems to confound moral judge- 
ments, and serves the part of artistic equity. Cleopatra’s fits and starts 
are not only played for a purpose; they break out before her women. 
Even in the most violent shock of real emotion she never quite loses 
consdousness of self. She wins an extorted admiration feom the very 
borders of contempt 

There is little comment on life in Macbeth^ and what occurs is 
• Prmetheus, 916 - 17 . 
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sensation more than reflection. There is little pathos, but terror 
against a background of mystery. Fate and spiritual agencies are 
present as never in Shakespeare. The conflict is between the worse 
and better natures of the two; the tragedy is one of conscience. In 
place of virtue Lady Macbeth has imagination, and this wrecks her. 
Time dulls remembrance with Macbeth, and guilt degrades him. Her 
calmness had been overstrained and unnatural, and in the end it is 
her body rather than her soul which gives way. The smell and sight 
of blood haunt her — ^the physical disgust of the thing. 

Twelfth-Night seems as if composed when soul and body were in 
perfect equipoise. Every element of the play has the subtlest links with 
its fellow. Tenderness melts into a smile, and the smile broadens 
imperceptibly into laughter. The Duke is a gentle and refined egoist,j 
and though sadly used as a lover awakens no pity. 

In M. for M. tragedy and comedy are in mutual contradiction. 
Shakespeare’s full power is only in the great scenes, and he has scarcely 
exceeded them in intensity and depth of natural truth. The deepest 
tragedy is caused by the innocent means of Isabella; Claudio would 
have died and Angelo lived on blameless. Isabella’s nobility attracts 
Angelo, and every virtue withers into the corresponding form of vice. 
Shakespeare’s final word is mercy which comes of the consciousness 
of our need of it, and is granted and accepted in humiliation. The 
claim which our fellow man has on our commiseration is the sad 
claim of mutual guilt before an absolute bar of justice. 

The anachronisms of the JV. Tale are of no more importance than 
a trifling error in the count of miles traversed by a witch’s broomstick 
in a minute. Hermione is not self-conscious, nor aware that she is 
heroic. In Perdita the old passion of love becomes new. Leontes’ 
jealousy throws out in brighter relief the noble qualities of those about 
him. The end is reconciliation and mercy extended even to the un- 
worthy, in a spirit of more than mere justice. We feel that life is 
a good thing. 

Henry Fill is neither by Shakespeare nor any single writer. It 
radically lacks dramatic and moral coherence. Our sympathies are 
arbitrarily demanded and countermanded. Katharine’s speech lacks 
the vividly metaphorical way of being direct which gives distinction 
to Hermione’s speech. Where arc Wolsey’s supposed commanding 
qualities? He is a mere transcript from history. Compare Fal- 
staff, where Shakespeare drives in on us the impression of the man’s 
innate power with his every word, through all his disgraces. With 
Wolsey the effect is trivial and spasmodic; there is no psychology 
underneath this big figure. Events happen but are not brou^t about 
by the subtle logic which in Hamlet or Lear constructs the action 
out of character. In Shakespeare picturesqueness grows out of the 
real nature of things. 
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XII 

THE object of Cyril Ransome’s book* is first to make sure of the 
facts and then deduce th^ theory. We need hardly say that criticism 
of an external kind fiuls when applied to the great plays, viz. Hamlet 
and Macbeth, By reducing to a minimum Hamlet’s part in the 
catastrophe, he says, Shakespeare emphasizes the part of Providence. 
Denmark is rotten; the Queen’s actions and Ophelia’s thou^ts riiow 
her morality, Polonius her statesmanship, the ceremonious uni^aritable- 
ness of the priests her religion. Had Duncan named Macbeth his 
heir the prophecy would have been fulfilled and the audience satisfied. 
Macbeth had shown himself fit, and Malcolm and Donalbain were 
too young, and had taken no part in the fight. Macbeth was only 
concerned with success here; he was too much of a statesman not to 
know that murder breeds murder and rebellion rebellion. 

Ransomeisat his best in y.C. where he pointsout that the ficklenessof 
the mob is a symptom that the basis of true republicanism had passed 
away. Shakespeare does not let Caesar’s personality dominate, b^use 
Caesar is the accident and Caesarism the reality. Brutus fiiils as soldier 
and politician, but as a man no one can fiiil to recognize the beauty 
of character which the old Republican world of Rome had brougjit 
forth. 

Between the two are his remarks on Othello and Desdemona. 
Othello’s misfortune is that he and Desdemona have no real community 
of feeling. On one hand is admiration founded on sympathy with 
misfortune, on the other, thankfulness for such pity. Both are strong 
in feeling, but intellectually weak. At critical moments neither is 
subtle enough to pierce through the maze. 

XIII 

THERE are some interesting thoughts in Thomas Tyler’s* work 
on the Sonnets, but the reader must bear in mind that all that is said 
about the connexion between Shakespeare’s life and character and his 
works is sumuse. He calls the Sonnets poetical epistles, and reimnds 
us that a man’s letters are not autobiography. They are no mere 
exercises in verse, because they show intense feelii^ and treat real 
inddents. The language is that of poetry, even of compliment In 
Shakespeare’s philosophy are three doctrines: Soul of the World, 
Necessity, Cjrdes. The first appears in Sonnet roy and also in the 
forebodings, dreams, apparitions throu^out his plays. Sonnet 59 
dearly expresses the doctrine of the Cydes; also Henry IV’s speedi, 
'O God, that one mi^t read the book of filter Unchanging succesnon 
makes permanent progress impossible. About this time (1600} Shake- 

* Short Studiet ofSh.'s Plots, 1890. * SomuH, 1890. 
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speare suffered from melancholy, and scandal was afloat concerning 
him. Traces of melancholy show in Hero in M. Ado and Jaques in 
A.T.L., and then follows the deep pe^mism of Hamlet and T. and C. 
In both’ we get the idea of man’s terribly repulsive moral disease. 

XIV 

J. W. CUNLIFFE’S condse and well-written book* throws light 
on an important influence on the Elizabethan drama, without which 
it would have developed slowly from Mirades. Where he touches 
Shakespeare it is to show him supreme over other dramatists by his 
marvellous imagination, transforming to his own nature the thou^ts 
of others. Ben Jonson also followed Seneca in making his character^ 
reflect, but missed Shake^ieare’s perfect art in causing the reflections 
to arise naturally from the situation or character of the spe^er. \ 
Seneca is the most modem of the andents, and greatly influenced^ 
modem drama. In him the change from outer to inner, begun by \ 
Euripides, is plainly marked. Fatalism is his leading doctrine, of the ' 
hopeless Stoic kind which includes the gods themselves: and this runs 
through Elizabethan tragedy. Both in Seneca and the Elizabethans 
the characters are indifferent to the acddents of life and despise death. 
Shakespeare’s villains die with desperate fortitude; even the heroines 
are stoical— e.g. Hermione. In moral actions Seneca’s persons show 
free will. He also influenced the drama externally, being the first to 
divide it into five acts. An important step was when the chorus was 
exduded from the orchestra in the Roman theatre; this diminished 
Seneca’s hold on the unities of time and place. He introduced stock 
characters — ^messenger, nurse, servant — ^above all, the ghost, greatly 
enlarged from the Greek — also witchcraft and oracles. At first 
classical and popular drama were slightly connected. Marlowe made 
the great change and selected clasacal features likely to be popular — 
horror of incident, exaggerated language. Peele took these from 
Marlowe, and Greene was directly influenced by Seneca. Whether 
Shake^)eare was directly indebted we cannot say, but Titus., 3 Henry FI, 
and Richard 111 are much like Seneca in their continuous slaughter 
and stoical flitalism. We also get reflections on the cares and risks of 
high place, and presentiments of evil. Even the finished Hamlet 
^ghdy recalls Seneca: chance effects the catastrophe. In Macbeth, as 
in Seneca, a horrible theme is so treated as to rouse deep reflection. 
All the characters utter brief, pregnant sayings in the manner of 
Seneca. Q>mpare ‘Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ?’ and 
‘Nemo pollute queat animo mederi’. Also ‘Will all great Neptune’s 
ocean. . . .’ and ‘Non ipse tote magnus oceano pater tantum expiarit 
sceleris’. 


* The h^bunct rf Seneca an Elizabethan Trc^ely, 1893. 
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XV 

HENRY MORLEY^ helps to convince us that Shakesp^re was 
a consummate artist, but is less successful on his moral philosophy. 
Dealing with 2 Henry FI he says that Shakespeare was not content 
just to produce a picture, but arranged all his lines in some one simple 
truth of life. Thewhole of Richard III was so shaped asto set one great 
and simple truth at the heart of the story. In John expediency is the 
motive of action. Harmony is produced by clear reference of all the 
parts to the point of view from which the whole picture is taken. 
Thus in every play of Shakespeare is some strength or weakness of 
common humanity, no philosophical subtlety or historical theory. 
John is not true to himself, but makes peace or war accord widi 
private interest. R. and y., where love and hate are contrasted, shows 
how Shakespeare builds the story of a play on a discord that he may 
turn it to harmony. In M.N.D. the sport is among shadows, but 
they are the shadows of divine realities. Friendship, in the Merchant^ 
unites the two men who are the centre of the two parts of the story. 
In J.C. Shakespeare uses historical groundwork as a parable against 
sedition and warning of the ills of civil war; but the real point is in 
nothing abstract, but in human truth that strikes home to the soul of 
some one man through whom it passes insensibly into the souls of all 
who have been interested in his story. Here the centre is Brutus. 

Of Henry V Morley says rightly that in this play of the warrior 
king and famous victory Shakespeare has given the most uncompro 
mising picture of the cruelties of war; but we cannot agree that, to 
harmonize the parts, Pistol’s cowardice is made a foil to the King’s 
courage. 

It is on the moral side that Morley’s limitations most appear. He 
merely sees reflected in Shakespeare his own orthodox and genial 
morality, and ignores the grand mysteries. He speaks of Shakespeare’s 
spiritual rule of three: love God, love your neighbour, do your work. 
In defiance of the great tragedies he says that Shakespeare always 
shows evil overcome with good, and that he sees life as one who has 
found its highest lessons in die Siermon on the Mount. 

We will first take some instances where these moral lessons are 
applied least unsuccessfullv. To him L.L.L. illustrates that we live 
to do the duties of our lives, not spend all our years preparing for 
them. The caskets story in the Merchant proves that a man must 
exert all his powers simply to do his duty. In Antonio man stands 
between two principles — justice and mercy— and Portia sets forth 
the divine side of the lesson. The Fenus do^ bring out the innocence 
of early manhood proof against the blandishments of woman. In 
Ferma restores his friend to Proteus. To Macbeth, who 

» English Writers^ vols. x-xi, 1893-5. 
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seels ri^t not for right’s sake, but to stand well with the world, 
temptation nay come with false assurance of security. Apemantus 
sees only the low thin^ of life and thinks it philosophy to see no more. 
Leontes is no tyrant outside his delusion. Home-ties are stronger 
than death — for Coriolanus knows that in yielding he puts his life in 
the hands of theenemy._ 

We will now take instances where the moral has been over- 
stressed or the motive exaggerated. The latter is most frequent with 
the historical plays. Shylock is foiled and sentenced — not harshly — 
except that he must become a Christian. The episode of the rings 
shows that the spirit must precede the letter even in small things. 
Henry TV’s rebuke to his son connects Richard II and his temptations! 
with those plays where temptations are overcome. Falstaff doesl 
attract, but he is really a thief, coward, and liar. Agincourt is the\ 
poet’s symbol of the way of each of us who would be a true soldier in \ 
the great battle of life. Shakespeare makes Henry V act on the counsel \ 
of the Church, and thus frees his typical warrior from all responsibility 
for the right or wrong of the invasion. In Twelfth-Night the ideal of 
young love has its finer life brought out by contrast with Sir Toby 
and his friends. Celia’s heart goes out to Oliver in the hour of his 
repentance. J.C. shows that public and private morality do not 
differ, and that noblest motives cannot turn moral wrong into political 
ri^t From Hamlet we see Shakespeare’s view that every one who 
reaches manhood must do his work. Cordelia, Kent, and the Fool 
show that sincerity is the true salt of love. In J. and C. animal 
passion <lrags down the spirit with the body to earth. Shakespeare 
meant Henry Fill to open with a picture of the vain pomp and glory 
of the world. 


XVI 

THOMAS SPENCER BAYNES’S essay on Shakespeare' isp^itive 
in the most flattering sense of the word. He has inwardly digested 
his knowledge, it has reached his unconscious mind, and he utters it, 
not to confute others, as positive writers often do, but because he is 
rincerely and quietly convinced. His defect is that he cannot distinguish 
between fiict and conjecture, because his successful meditation has 
subdued his material to the colour of his own mind. In describing the 
historical,polifical,and literary influences that stimulated Shakespeare’s 
genius he is correct, but to the personal influences of scenery, parents, 
education, early play-going, marriage, &c., we must demur. We wish 
to agree widi what he says, and also with his opinion of Shakespeare’s 
character, but at the most it is probable rather than certain. His 
picture of Shakespeare and his work inclines to be broadly ideal. 

He finds the W^arwick^ire scenery likely to develc^ Shakespeare’s 
' Sk. Studies, 1894. 
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genius — ^uniting, as it does, the rich and cultivated with the wild and 
free. Mountains dvi^rf human interests, and a life of lonely raptures 
is not for the dramatist The hills and streams, abbeys and castles of 
Warwickshire have historical associations, and one of Shakespeare’s 
most distinctive features was his lifelong attachment to his native 
place. His father was eager and sanguine, expanding genially in 
prosperity, but lacking fortitude to bear adversity. His mother was 
truly a gentlewoman, and not only did he inherit her firmness and 
ethical strength, but her bearing and example during vicissitudes must 
have been to him a vivid revelation of the sprightly and gracious besides 
the profounder elements of woman’s character. As a child he must 
have seen plays, because the best companies constantly visited Stratford. 
At the Grammar School he learnt Latin thoroughly. He must have 
joined in escapades from a feeling of good fellowship. Lucy, a Puritan, 
hard and gloomy, was glad to catch Shakespeare in a technical trespass. 
There is no evidence that his marriage was hasty, unsuitable, or 
unhappy. It was one of mutual aiSection, and a most fortunate event 
as it gave him a fixed centre of affection and a supreme motive. It 
changed his course and ripened his character. 

In London he made himself useful from the first — ^as Greene’s 
words prove. The sense of joyousness and power of his plays show 
his exultant absorption and conscious triumph in his wort The 
time was fortunate, the country was united in pride and patriotism, 
and Protestantism was patriotism. The whole conflict reacted on the 
genius of the race, and especially the drama was stimulated. Love of 
Queen and country was a romantic passion with all, and there was 
complete unity of national sentiment and action. The theatre became 
the centre of genius and art, the living organ through which experi« 
ences of the time were expressed. Feudal and Romish ties were broken, 
and there was a new physical and moral world, vrith vivid and intense 
curiosity about human life and affairs, and man as the centre of 
interest.* 

The realistic popular drama existed side by side with the drama 
from an indirect cb^cal source. The latter was the form assumed by 
Greek and Latin plays in contemporary Italian, French, Spani^ 
plays. Romantic features were added to classical construction. The 
popular drama contributed broad sympathy, humour, contact with 
actual life. What prepared the way for Shakespeare was Marlowe’s 
blank verse, and his Edward II — the first real historical drama, other 
than chronicle drama — and the blended charm of romance and reality 
in Greene and Peele. Shakespeare combined and perfected all these 
materials. In his first period he rewrote and revised — under the 
influence of Marlowe and the physically horrible from Roman tragedy. 
The second period of combes and histories shows harmony of 

* Cf. Ten Brink, 
ca 
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reflective and ima^native insight, perfection of creative art, complete- 
ness of dnunadc effect In the third there is the same mastery of art, 
but enlarged viaon, wider thou^ts, deeper experiences, traps of 
intenser moral struggles, larger, less joyous views of life, unrivalled 
power of piercing the deepest mysteries and sounding the most 
tremendous problems of life and destiny. 

In Timm and M. for M. he shovirs disturbing inaght into the 
world’s deeper evils — ^the darker ppsions of treaAery and revenge. 
But he also ^ned fuller perception into the deeper wrings of goodness. 
In die four great tragedies the central problem is profoundly moral 
conflict of good and evil. We learn there are more precious' things 
than sodal case or worldly success, viz. nobleness of soul, fidelity to 
truth, honour, love, loyalty. ... In the most tragic circumstance^ 
fidelity to all that is best in life is only possible through loss of life.\ 
In the three final dramas there is forgiveness, generosity, forbearance,\ 
self-o>ntrol. _ ' 

When he redred Shakespeare was no dreamer or sendmentalist, 
but a successful professional man. He had simple and natural tastes, 
love of country, strong femily affecdon. He had realized the sovereign 
elixir against the ills of life was vigilant charity, love of home, kindred, 
friends, all ample things. He had a passion for the unity and condnuity 
of fiunily life, and the desire of his heart was to found a femily. All 
contemporaries and assodates witness to his honourable loving nature. 
He touched life at many points, and every type of character would 
attract him — ^local Dogberries, Shallows, &c. He could seize from 
the inner side, by links of vital affinity, every form of higher character 
— passionate, refleedve, execudve. He could portray men and women 
of distant ages and different races. He united worldly prudence with 
the utmost generosity and affecdonateness. . . . 

The warning against accepdng well-meditated statements as wholly 
objeedve feet applies equally to the second part of Baynes’s essay. He 
does well to remark the modem qualides in Ovid and to point out his 
influence on Shakespeare, but he is inclined to overstate. However, 
in analysing Ovid and contrasting him with Virgil, he throws some 
light on Shakespeare’s genius. He finds in Ovid’s picture of nature 
a constant sdr of life or element of human experience, also prominent 
love interest and knowledge of women, and, above all, a power of 
vivid conception. This was reflected in the life and colour of VenuSy 
its passion and pathos and endless variety of magical changes. Shake- 
speare must have written his poems before leaving Stratford; it was 
unlikely that he did so after starting the drama. In his early plays he 
alludes to Ovid, but probably he was not attracted by Virgil. The 
feeling of the latter was absorbed in a limited range of objects and 
assoaadoiffi rampared with Shakespeare’s vivid and intense interest in 
all the varieties of individual character and vicissitudes of life. Poetical, 
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not persond, influences stimulated Shakespeare’s imagination — ^beauty, 
interest, vital unity of object. ... He was more Greek than Latin, 
with the objective bent of the Greek imagination. Of the Latins 
only ^tullus and Ovid have the distinctive Greek power to conceive 
a vividly impressive or pathetic scene and present it pictorially in 
concrete fullness. Shakespeare’s poems prove that he could body forth 
the form of things unknown. They are the most brilliant verbal 
pictures in the language, and he was a diligent student of Ovid. 
Thence his sweet verse, choice of remote subject, latent dramatic 
instinct working by series of vivid images, which give the highest 
effect of the picturesque in words, and are a substitute for the stage. 
Also the unifying effect of a dominant passion — in the vivid picturing 
of which Shakespeare follows Ovid, but in the reflective part is hr 
above him, having a higher ethical purpose. He recognizes the 
force and charm of sensuous passion, but sees through and beyond. 
No doubt he was himself subject to passion, and on its subsiding he 
would meditate on its working and issues if unrestrained by the 
higher influences of intellectual and moral life. The contrast of the 
ancient and modern world is seen in the Lesbias, Delias, Corinnas, 

and the Mirandas, Portias, Imogens 

Baynes subtly defines the dramatic quality in Ovid, but has he 
proved too much ? As Shakespeare’s poems are in many ways un- 
dramatic, the reader must decide whether Baynes’s discovery helps or 
hinders his theory. 


XVII 

BARRETT WENDELL’S * opinion of ShsJcespeare is that he is a 
great imaginative artist who expressed in disinterested fashion the 
moods of his mind; but the leading idea that emerges from his work 
is how far what Shakespeare expressed answered to something that 
is objectively real in the world. We will give some of his typical 
judgements and then collect our impressions. 

Shakespeare’s originality in his poems was wholly a matter of 
phrase. Marlowe describe events that do not seem to happen in 
a real world, but Shakespeare is minutely true to nature. Words and 
ideas cannot easily be separated, and the Elizabethan phrase-makers 
managed incidentally to say something final. One cannot combine 
words and phrases without also combining ideas. Shakespeare infuses 
his stories with a permeating sense of fact; yet this is due to the distinc- 
tive trait of his mind in which words and thoughts are naturally 
identical. 

L,L.L. expresses a state of artistic feeling which would now express 
itself in polite comic opera. Ferma is concerned with characters 

> Wm, Sh, A Study in Elizabethan Literature^ 1894. 
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rather than plot, and therefore promises greater work. The characters 
are hardly consistent, but Shakespeare gives them atmosphere by 
adding to the bare oudine of the plot subtle touches based on observa- 
tion of real life. The centre of M.N.D. is the love story, and the 
artistic purpose of the rest is to make this plausible. The ^aracters 
are singly, not individuals, but as groups there is a strong dramatic 
contrast each with each. The plot of R. and J. coheres through the 
temperaments of the characters interacting as in life. Shakespeare’s 
creative imagination makes his fictions real as human beings. Romeo 
and Juliet are happy, because they preserve permanently the emotional 
purity which could not have survived in prolonged life. You accept 
the words of Richard III as actual human utterances, but his world 
is unreal. None of the beauties of Richard II are inevitably human 
utterances, but each helps to define the character who utters it.\ 
Shakespeare makes conventions of chronicle history express, in\ 
mastered archaic form, his growing sense of fact. In John creative \ 
imagination makes real people from previous stage types. Yet Con- 
stance rants, and real human vitality is confused with old quasi- 
operatic conventions. 

The art of the Merchant makes plausible the absurd plot. After 
the first talk of the caskets the bond seems quite in order of things. 
But the characters are absorbingly individual and human, and we 
accept all else as a matter of course. Henry IF gives sense of contact 
with actual life, and we are conscious only of a profound impression 
that we have seen real people who have done real things. The two 
parts are united by the figure — ^not the character— of the Prince. 
The incongruity troubles us no more than that of real life. We feel 
the great movement of historical forces: men are in the hands of fate 
that works itself out on a scale beyond any human lifetime. In 
private life also there are forces beyond human control,such as heredity. 
Note Prince John’s treachery and the Prince’s cruelty to Falstaff. 
FalstafF’s self-deception in the Wives is Shakespeare’s chief later 
comic motive, and later still it is a tragic one. In Henry /^Shakespeare 
laments the theatre’s limitations, which proves that his purpose was 
not merely dramatic. Henry is moral rather than dramatic hero, 
ideal rather than man, British rather than human. 

Benedict, Beatrice, Dogberry are all beguiled by intrinsic weak- 
nesses of nature into states of mind and lines of conduct which are 
draniatic because incompatible with obvious facts in possession of 
omniscience and the audience. It is not theatrical but human comedy, 
and, with irony added, makes a new kind of literature. A.T.L. is 
purely fantastic, though art conceals this. The moralizing is beau- 
tifully phrased but commonplace. Yet the spontaneous ease of 
Sh^espeare’s creative imagination translates conventional types into 
living individuals. The ^nnets must have seemed to Shakespeare 



more important than his plays. His art is nowhere more daborately 
fine, and actually or qrmpathedcally an artist must know the 
mo^ he expresses. In the sense that it must have formal part of 
mental life, tdl art is autobiographical: the real doubt is die cause 
of the moods. The Sonnets express the suffering of a lover whose 
love is of this world. If the object is human, experience must 
shatter the idea4 and the lasting tragedy of eardily love is what the 
Sonnets phrase. 

In J.C. the mood is unpassionately ironical, because we see human 
affairs broken loose from human control. Caesar is himself the sport 
of fate, and neither great nor snudl men can do anything. In Hamlet 
one reason why things happen as they do is that people are tempera* 
mentally just what they are. The tragedy finally expresses the mood 
of the artist who has no answer for the problems before him. With one 
part of his being he yields to divine mai^ess, with the other he phrases 
it. There is a sense of tragic fete — ^no ju^cial Greek fete, but the 
passionate, stormy. Christianized fate of Romantic Europe. Our ills 
spring from the feet that men are men and women are women. 
Hamlet expresses the mystery of sexual passion, M. far M. the evil. 
Othello’s jealousy is a new phase of the feet that men are men. See. 
That it is groundless revives the old motive of self-deception, now 
become tragic The play is one where Shakespeare, tvith ^1 control 
of his powers, tries to express a mood or fact foreign to self. The 
fine artistic problem set Shakespeare in Lear was to gratify the taste 
for rant without violating propriety. Goneril and Regan are not 
wholly unjustified at first, yet the intention of the plot is so carefully 
preserved that to this day we think them monsters of ingratitude — 
as do Lear and the audience. Men are the sport of fete, and emodons 
overpowers thought. Thought cannot help us, but to yield to emotion 
is the wayto madness. OeaA is no longer a mystery,but the despairing 
solution of the problem of human agon^. Shakespeare is intdlectually 
alert to the verge of madness} only his mastery of expression keeps 
him within the teunds of sanity. The monotony of Macbeth is riiat of 
despair; he is a study of fete-ridden, irresponrible, yet damtung crime 
He is forced to sin by a power beyond sdf, yet held to account for 
acts of will perverted by sin and curse of ancestral humanity. Man 
is the sport of evil external powers, and life a horrible mystei^. The 
truth to life of both characters and rituations pleases, ar^ obviates die 
horror of the motive. The moods of Hamlet and Lear mig^t tnve^been 
Shakespeare’^ those of Othello and Macbeth he seems to inv«t by 
S3rmpa^etic imagination: new proof of his abnormally active mii^ at 
the time. It is the ironical view of life expresseo by Calvinism. 
Macbeth reveals de^r knowledge of spiritual nusery than we have 
fethmned before. It is die knowledge of the last word of soul-nck 
despur. 
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Shakespeare created a miraculously human woman in Cleopatra, 
and revives the death throes of the ancient world. It is a great poemb 
and no veracity of detail makes it realistic. The life brought l^k is 
not spiritual, the revived world was dying, and has an aspect of fallen 
grandeur. To know the grandeur of moral conquest you must realize 
the alluring delights of moral degradation. Plutarch’s narrative is 
presented in a grandly objective way; the fects reveal sympathetic 
knowledge of fleshly delight, and splendid gleams of classic antiquity. 
There is a great solemnity of world ruin, and the atmosphere.of the 
historical past is revived as never in literature. The world-movement 
first prevails, and only later the individuals stand out. Yet there is 
slackening of the profound emotional impulse which surged beneath 
the great tragedies. Passion is presented in a coolly dramatic, dis4 
passionate way — though this makes the play great; and Antony anm 
Cleopatra are the most living persons in literature. The Tempest is\ 
deliberately removed from reality, and though a great and beautiful \ 
poem is neither great nor effective as a play. It is deliberately imagin- 
ative, and this quality t)rpifies the fatal trouble; it is related to real life 
in a way which we cannot feel is unintentional. The jealousy of 
Leontes in the Tale is a phase of the over-wrought self-deception 
and unbalance of mind which pervaded the great tragedies. Autolycus 
is idealized from memory, if we compare him with Falstaff who was 
drawn from life. The pastoral scene, though unreal, does seem 
spontaneous and inevitable, and revives the old mood of the best 
time. . . . 

Wendell’s discovery that words and things were more closely allied 
in Shakespeare’s mind than in any other writer’s is a valuable one; 
but with his criticism of the Tempest fresh in our minds we discern 
his weak point. He makes the real world too prominent and neglects 
the city that is built to music. In Lear his method is helpful because 
it keeps us to the truth; in J. and C. he is at his best, because the 
ancient world has become imaginative; in Macbeth he seems to rise 
above himself, till the word ’Calvinism’ brings us down to earth. 
We commend his words on the Sonnets, but for the most part he brings 
us little further than the ante-room of true appreciation of Shakespeare: 
thoug^ with A.Y.L. and A. and C., he so handles abstract thought as 
to rekindle the reader’s imagination. But if he does not quite impress 
his vision upon the reader, at least he had eyes to see one for himself. 
Thus he says that the nearer a great work of art approaches the 
pre^rtions of actual life rather than the details, the nearer the imagina- 
tion of its maker approaches in its scheme the divine imagination 
which has made our infinitely mysterious world, the more endlessly 
suggestive that work of art must always be. 
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XVIII 

WE will start with remarks on Shakespeare’s religion. Corson says 
that in spirit he is a true Christian, and that Christianity is a reality 
to him, to be confirmed by spiritusd experience. Morley tells of his 
spiritual rule of three to solve life’s problems: love God, love your 
neighbour, do your work. For him, in Shakespeare’s works, we have 
the life of man set to right music, and everywhere this music follows 
those laws of the best science of harmony set forth in the Sermon on 
the Mount. He concludes that Shakespeare is free from dogmatism 
and full of the true spirit of religion. Perkins says that he discovers in 
us the promptings of an almost supernatural power. 

At the head of the moral sayings we will place Morshead’s— that 
his tone about virtue and vice is innately noble, that he shudders 
inwardly at the infinite character of wrongdoing. Corson says that 
he is no formal moralist, but shows everywhere the profoundest moral 
spirits also that he differs from his contemporaries in working more 
strictly under the condition of moral proportion, and united moral 
proportion with unrestrained play of the passions. In Shakespeare, 
writes Morley, evil is never overcome by evil but by good. 

As contrast to the above we may cite Wendell, that he was first an 
artist who expressed specific moods with little care for their ultimate 
meaning. Corson calls him the master-artist, because he worked 
with harmonious co-operation of all the soul’s powers. Mr. Symons 
says that at times he shows the gentle forbearance of the profound and 
indifferent literary artist. Cuidiffe speaks of his perfect art. Pater 
afErms that the true imaginative unity of the drama is the single 
impression which it should leave. 

Of his characters we get the following: from Hawkins, that he was 
the greatest human observant of humanity, and his plots depended 
entirely on character-study^ from Wendell, that his characters are not 
conceived by conscious process of psychological analysis, but by 
spontaneously creative imagination, and that he created more and more 
varied living characters than any modern writer; from Baynes, that 
he pierces to the hidden centre of character and touches the deepest 
springs of impulse and passion, has absolute command over all the 
complexities of thought and feeling that prompt to action and bring 
out the dividing lines of character, sweeps with the hand of a master 
the whole gamut of human experience, and has unrivalled power of 
piercing the deepest mysteries and sounding the most tremendous and 
perplexing problems of human life and destiny. Pater speaks of the 
profound and sombre power with which he sounds the depths of 
mighty character. To Appleton Morgan he was the poet of humanity, 
not nature. 

Of more general remarks we have Corson’s, that he had the most 
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s^tfaedc and intuitive order of mind yet known unong men, that in 
his plap there is little learning, but the greatest possible knowle^ 
and wisdom, and a direct perception of truth. CunlifiEe speaks of his 
wonder-working imagination diat makes others’ thoughts entirdy 
his own. Baynes finds in his work organic strength, infinite variety, 
throbbing fullness, vital complexity, breathing truA of Nature hersdf, 
and that he had a noble well-poised nature, combining harmo- 
niously in himsdf the wdest range of qualities. To Wendell he is not 
only the supreme genius of English literature, but also a nnrmal 
human being ^eater than others but not dififerent in kin^ less author 
than creator, inevitable vitality being the master-sign of his great 
work, central and most broadly t)^ical figure in the evolution of the 
most broadly typical school of art in modern literature, among imagiJ 
native artists unique for practical prudence. \ 

Corson says that he ddights to exhibit the moral beauty of women: 
while It appears to Talbot that Shakespeare does not affirm that the - 
mfluCTce of women will generally be for good. Wendell remarks that 

ideali^ women predominate in the earlier plays 

It is difficult to drive a straight path through this forest of praise, 
but as we have a preference for the agnostic type of critic, we will 
eiiter a warning against those positive statements on Shakespeare’s 
religion made by Corson and Morley, and select that of Perkins The 
same applies to criticism of his morality; and we rather single out for 
praise the renwrfe on his art by Wendell and Mr. Symons. As the 
spectrum ^alysis proved all worlds of one substance, so it is by 
etching the colour-changes in the prism of the soul, as the light oV 
the plays M upon it, that each of us can form a partial estimate of the 
apprared among men— -not by definite judge- 
ments. The best theory of Shakespeare will be diffidently wrought, 

t^^ the progre^ of decades, out of the honest impressions of 
agnostic-mmded critics. 
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t. DBUUS. n. WENDLANDT. IIL GERSTEMBERG. IV. WETZ. V. MULLER. 
VI. TEN BRINK. VH. BULTHAUPT. VIH. TRAUMANN. DC. CONCLUSION. 

I 

W E return to Delius* whose theme is now the monologue, 
indispensable for filling up gaps in the action or explaining 
feeling and development of diaracter. It is freely used in R. and 
because it was the lovers’ only means to express delight and despair — 
but we note that it was confined to true love and passion, not vague 
feeling. Romeo has no monologue about Rosaline, nor Juliet about 
Paris. Juliet, after her secret marriage, awaiting Romeo, utters 
feelings that she could not have done to the Nurse and scarcely to 
Romeo. When Juliet holds in her hand the rieeping-draught she is 
assailed by many doubts and fears. It is not a monologue of reflection, 
feeling, self-revelation, but of dramatic action. It comprehends a whole 
scene; but the scene takes place within the individual. The play could 
be understood without its monologues, but the characters would lack 
many of their finer psychological features. 

We could not understand Hamlet without monolc^es, as the 
tragedy takes place in the hero’s inner being. He makes known throu^ 
these how deeply he suffered from his mother’s remarriage. After 
the ghost scene we should e^qiect a monologue on his plan for revenge; 
but instead he conveys that revenge is to be deferred. His cry that the 
time is out of joint reveals his love of generalizing on matters connected 
with his conscience— of reducing the practical to the theoretical. F rom 
this condition he is roused by the players to self-condemnation; but the 
further scruple arises that the ghost may be an eril spirit. In Ae 
interval comes To be’— the purely theoretical meditations on suiade 
and hereafter. He seems to undertake his journey to England as a 
welcome excuse to defer action. The final catastrophe is the ne<^wry 
result of the tragedy that has been proceeding in his innermMt bem^ 
Act V requires no monologue to serve as a finger-post for the poet s 

intention through the previous acts. . „ , „ , • • .u 

The same reasons enforce monologue m Othello^ where it is the 
knave who cannot confide his plot to another, and the poet murt u» 
a succession of monologues to help his audience, m cause of lag^ 
hatred of Othello remains vague, but probably it is that the wic^ 
hate the good from a psychological necesaty. In the ironologuc that 
foUovw further converse with Roderigt^ lago seras * 0 ^ 
self on to the deed. The former doubtful suspiaon of OthcUo and hts 

* Neue Folge^ x888. 
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wife he now describes as gnawing his inwards like poison. The base 
man a certain satisfecdon in imputing his own vileness to others. 
After his scheme is launched we do not n^ his monologues, and the 
tragedy is transferred to Othello’s troubled soul which eases itself in 
monologue. The last, in Desdemona’s bed>chamber, explains the 
whole attitude of his mind and feelings: the tenderness that will not 
shed her Mood, and yet the cause for which rite must die. In short, the 
monologue is used by Shakespeare to soften Othello’s deed. Othello 
could have revealed to no ringle person, without restraint, his love and 
anguish. 

Lear gives many more instances of both kinds of the monologue, 
viz. the natural medium to express thou^ts, feelings, hopes, plains 
which one or other cannot or dare not betray to others, either from 
bad conscience, or because of isolation. Edmund has a grievance 
against Edgar, like lago a^inst Casrio. Kent’s first monologue', 
expresses his noble intentions to his master; and, in the stocks, he \ 
makes clear coming events, when he rejoices that ^rdelia’s letter has 
reached him. As ^rdelia’s sole representative, he could not confide 
all this in dialc^e. Lear himself, as long as he carried on the useless 
struggle with his unnatural daughters, could use dialogue; but on the 
heath he vents his feelings in monologue, and his passionate outburst 
forebodes madness. From Edgar’s rhymed monologue we gather that 
he finds some consolation in comparing his troubles with those of his 
betters. 

Macbeth is richest in dialogue, not because the characters are 
isolated, but because, in accordance with the profound feeling of his 
later dramas, Shakespeare is interested in the psychological development 
and demonstration of character as fully as in the progress of the plot. 
Edmund and lago were already evil, but Macbeth lapses from good to 
evil before our eyes. The transformation is revealed by monologue; 
the inner tragedy therefore runs parallel with the outer, and we can 
follow both. The monologue at the close of i. iv shows the growing 
power over him of the evil thou^t. When Duncan’s visit is announced, 
and the murder is not a question of time but a matter of the hour, we 
hear his monologue with all its arguments against the deed and final 
confession that ambition alone spurs him on. The contrast to the 
yirionary dagger-monologue is the practical one of Lady Macbeth 
informing the audience diat riie has ensured that the at tual murderer 
should not be discovered. Banquo’s short monologue at the beginning 
of Act III shows that he suspects Macbeth and hopes that the pro- 
phecy will be equally fulfilled for his sons. Lady Macbeth’s riiort 
rhymed monologue (ui. ii) refers to her husband’s melancholy mood — 
and this could only be shown in monologue. Macbeth would be saved 
by further tyrannous acts (monologue iv. ij; and in Act V he betrays 
the collapse of his whole being. The guilt shared by husband and wife 
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has loosened rather than tightened the bond between them; and each 
has to fight the inner battle alone. She now experiences all that 
Macbeth suffered before the murder in real or visionary circumstances. 
Her monologue at the beginning of Act V is a counterpart to the 
earlier one of her husband's. We may surmise that memory haunts 
her waking as well as sleeping. 

Turning to the subject of friendship in the plays, we gather from 
biographical reports that the cultivation of friendship was a necessity 
of life to Shakespeare. The Sonnets, whether autobiographical or not, 
reveal searching study into the nature of friendship. If friendship 
occurs in the sources of a play he gives it wider and deeper significance; 
and where he finds none, he adds it as his own invention. Verma 
originally was a simple love story, solely concerned with a faithless 
lover and the two objects of his varying affection; but Shakespeare 
gives it a higher significance and more psychological interest by adding 
to it the contrast between the &ithful and faithless friend. Proteus 
confesses in monologue his characteristic weakness; and Shakespeare 
in nuny sonnets warns his friend of the demoralizing and enervating 
influence of love. Proteus submits readily to his fether’s will, bids a 
light farewell to Julia, and expresses no word of pleasure at the thought 
of seeing Valentine. The latter praises Proteus lavishly to the Duke. 
Thus in some sonnets Shakespeare ascribes all excellent qualities to his 
friend, and in others complains bitterly of disillusion. There is the same 
lack of suspicion in the Sonnets, where the introduction of the friend 
to the beloved one is the cause that both are unfaithful to himself. It 
is even worse in the play where Valentine confides in Proteus, not 
knowing that the latter also is in love with Silvia. In the scene where 
Proteus betrays the projected elopement to Silvia’s father, he is the 
perfected hypocrite. He plays the sympathetic friend to Valentine, and 
offers to be go-between with letters: as the poet in the Sonnets is 
intermediary between his faithless friend and his beloved. Valentine’s 
final generosity may seem to go too fiir; yet the Sonnets represent such 
self-sacrifice as an act of heroism on a friend’s part. 

Friendship in the Merchant is founded on mutal esteem, and of a 
less blind and easily deceived species. The friendship found by Shake- 
speare in his source arose from the bond between godfather and 
godchild. That between Antonio and Bassanio was founded on a sym- 
pathetic spirit and mental affinity; to Antonio it is an elenient of life, 
whereas Bassanio has other interests and cultivates love besides friend- 
ship. Antonio, therefore, is the giver, and Bassanio takes all for 
granted. It is a delicate touch that Antonio seeks out Bassanio’s 
scattered companions and hastens their departure. The friendship in 
J.C, Shakespeare takes from Plutarch and as usual improves on it: he 
introduces an idealistic element into the friendship between Brutus and 
Cassius, unknown to Plutarch, that softens the tra^y. That Cassius 
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does not oppose Brutus’s imprudent concessions to Antony proves the 
moral power of friend over friend. Shakespeare shows a predi- 
lection for friendship* but subordinates it to the main action — 
and he does this yet more in R. and J. Here, too, he introduces inde- 
pendently two friends of diverse character. Brooke gives no Benvolio, 
and a Mercutio who is only occasionally Romeo’s friend. Shakeq>eare 
felt the necessity of some trusted friends to whom Romeo could open 
his heart} but after Mercutio’s death and Romeo’s banishment he has 
no further use for him and lets him quietly disappear. 

Friendship in Hamlet takes also a secondary place and little in- 
fluences the action, yet Shakespeare gives his hero, who has to bear 
his burdensome task alone, the comfort and aipport of a true friend. At 
first Hamlet does not confide to Horatio the Ghost’s revelation, but nie 
does later on, and asks him to watch with him the effect of the plaA 
His address to Horatio — superfluous to the actual drama — gives u^ 
Shakespeare’s own idea of the right choice and worth of a genuine', 
friend. For a time we lose sight of Horatio, until the friends meet in \ 
the churchyard apparently accidentally. Horatio had previously 
received a letter from Hamlet, who has much to tell him; yet according 
to Hamlet’s ever-changing mood and abrupt humour — otherwise 
inexplicable — ^instead of confiding to Horatio what the latter must have 
been eager to know from hints in the letter, he enters into melancholy 
churchyard thoughts and only later relates what has happened. In 
response to Hamlet’s last request Horatio lives to explain all, and thus 
Shakespeare associates him further with his friend. Of the secondary 
half-comic pair of friends, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, whom 
Hamlet at first greets unsuspiciously, but treats unmercifully when he 
discovers their purpose, and sends to death without trouble of consdence, 
it would appear ^t Shakespeare shares his views, judging by char- 
acteristics and tasks assigned to these friends in the play. 

Shakespeare likewise introduces a pair of friends independently into 
Twelfth-Night. Antonio’s devotion to Sebastian goes so far that he 
follows him to the house of Orsino, his own mortal enemy. The 
mistakes diat follow draw from Antonio a bitter lamentatimi over the 
supposed Sebastian’s ingratitude, which seems to come from the very 
heart of Shakespeare’s own feeling of friendship, and recalls the 
equally pathetic passages in the Sonnets where the fnend’s inner un- 
worthiness is compared with his outward beauty. 

Friendship is otherwise treated in T. and C., though the scurrilous 
friendship between Achilles and Patroclus may be explained by the 
manner in which the medievalized Trojan story is turned into parody. 
Patrodus plays the undignified part of buffoon and mimic, and later 
performs the duties of a valet de chambre; though he takes a better 
position when he ad^ his own exhortation to that of Ulysses. At die 
same time he feels himself to blame, since his own litde taste for war. 
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and Achilles* love for him, are cited as the cause of the inertia of 
Achilles. 

Menenius differs in being much older than his friend Coriolanus. 
Plutarch’s Menenius calms the populace with his fable, and is only 
politically associated with Coriolanus. With Shakespeare, as the play 
proceed^ we begin to realize the personal relation between them. 
Menenius defends his friend against charges of arrogance, welcomes his 
triumphal home-coming, and eagerly recommends that he should be 
elected Consul. He becomes his mentor, exhorts him to behave 
reasonably, and curb his temper for political reasons. He fails as 
mediator, and with tears sadder than those of a younger man, takes 
leave of his banished friend, whom he would have followed but for his 
years. At the end he pleads as father with son, and although Corio- 
lanus yields to the women, Menenius feels that the friendship which 
hrd been the pride and delight of his life is over, and Coriolanus is lost 
to himself and Rome. 

Friendship between women is sparsely treated by Shakespeare; 
though the confidence between the lady and her dependants, which 
often grows into friendship, is at times agreeably described, and their 
roguishness becomes a delightful foil to the serious dignity of the 
mistress. It is thus in Verona^ the Merchant^ L.L.L., but it occurs 
between those of like position and age, and when present, as in 
it does not stand the test of rivalry in love. The only lasting girl friend- 
ship is between Rosalind and Celia, and this more than sisterly affection 
was not taken from Lodge, but is part of the vitality added by Shake- 
speare to his borrowed characters. They both take a sisterly interest 
in Orlando’s fate at the wrestling match — and Celia is self-banished 
for her friend’s sake: for in Lodge the Duke banishes both niece and 
daughter. They enjoy forest life more than court life; their good 
temper never fails; and their friendship is undisturbed by their other 
alliances till the happy solution of marriage. . . . 

Many critics with greater pretensions than Delius have fared worse. 
He does not seek to foist his own ideas upon Shakespeare, but delves in 
the Shakespearian mine for its native riches. If he makes no new 
startling discoveries, he presents his theories in the least arbitrary 
manner by letting the facts speak for themselves; and there is a fine 
equibalance in his process of receiving and recording impressions that 
suggests one of the leading critics of the present day — ^Professor Her- 
ford. Perhaps Delius is slightly over-confident in assigning certain 
opinions to Shakespeare himself — e.g. Hamlet’s addre^ to Horatio on 
friendship— but for the most part he preserves an impersonal and 
agnostic note that is modem. The result of his examination of the 
monologue is the conviction that it is needed for the internal economy 
of the play, and that the last problem with Shakespeare is the psycho- 
logical. Thus he says that only the monologue could show Macbeth 
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transformed from good to evil before our eyes, or the pair divided 
instead of united by guilt. It does not occur to him that Shakespeare 
used the monologue as a means to make things clearer to his audience. 
As regards friendship, he tells us that the Sonnets reveal a searching 
inquiry into its nature, that where it is in the sources of a play Shake- 
speare has added much of his own, and that he introduces an idealistic 
element into that between Brutus and Cassius. These are facts that 
we must accept, though we have become over-shy of autobiographical 
interpretations. But the final impressions are that it is only after long 
and close acquaintance with the play that a theory forms itself for 
Delius, not the reverse process — and that the most satisfying Shake- 
spearian criticism is the receptive — at times even the negative. Hisj 
method is to argue backwards from the outer events of the play toi 
Shakespeare’s intention, and alwa)^ give Shakespeare the benefit of the 
doubt, e.g. Hamlet’s treatment of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 

II 

APTLY in the same year we meet with Wilhelm Wendlandt * who, 
writing about Timon^ says that with Shakespeare it is not possible to 
draw personal conclusions from occasional expressions; and it is 
dangerous to look upon T. and C, and Timon as representing his actual 
mo^. And yet it is his peculiarity and highest ideal to embc^y in some 
person the scattered thoughts that compose an idea, and we see its 
progress from work to work as he ripens and increases his knowledge 
of human nature. In his later stage worldly knowledge, and therefore, 
the intellectual, predominated, and he was obsessed by psychological 
problems of more than ordinarysignificance.^ Prospero, Lear, Achilles, 
Thersites, Antony and Cleopatra, Timon are distinct individuals and 
isolated figures with a moral right of their own, disparted from moral 
bonds of duty and justice and wholesome ties of human society. But 
all except Achilles and Thersites, and also Prospero who reverts to the 
normal, perish from their exceptional dispositions. This conformity 
distinguishes Shakespeare’s latest characters, and must have been 
fundamentally akin to himself. He had grown into a self-existing 
individualist and become a law to himself. 

Prospero, absorbed in study, suffers the same fate as Timon, and 
loses his kingdom. Solitude enlightens his heart, and all-embracing 
love, not hate, delivers him. Antony and Cleopatra find their freedom 
in contempt of the world’s praise or blame. Coriolanus carries revenge 
to such a pitch that his downfall is inevitable. Only Timon in the 
play becomes tra^cally great: for Alcibiades does not suffer the final 
consequences of his told spirit. Timon is the counterpart of Prospero, 
as Alcibiades of Coriolanus; and as Timon dies and Prospero lives, so 

* Jahrbuch^ t888. a Cf. Deliut. 
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with the other two. Prospero is a monument of sanity and power, and 
Timon of disease and power. This distempered power causes his fell, 
and the colouring of the tragedy is the same in the three dramas of 
Shakespeare’s latest years-r-T. and C., A. and C., Coriolanus. But in 
Timm everything is overcharged: absolute goodness becomes absolute 
hardness, and distempered power sinks to power full of rage. Shake- 
speare’s heart must have felt deathly loneliness and been much dis- 
tempered to have brought forth such a creation. 

Timon is not an o^odox tragedy, but stands midway between 
objective truth to life and subjective personal symbolism, between 
lofty tragedy and involuntary comedy. To make it clear Shakespeare 
gives his own commentary — ^as in T. and C. where Achilles (ni. iii) 
describes the author’s own position — ^and in the speech of Ulysses, 
‘Time hath ... a wallet . . .’, which is a true picture of Shakespeare’s 
literary fate after his retirement; and the offspring of his anger at the 
ingratitude of contemporaries was Timon, A man-hater is rather a 
comic than tragic subject, and Shakespeare only made it tragic by 
making it subjective. In Timon’s large-hearted blindness lies the 
destroying Ate of the tragedy. Shakespeare did not intend to make him 
a man striving after the first place, but one to whom the first place 
naturally fell on account of the outer and inner gifts showered on him 
by Fortune. Mentally and morally he was head and shoulders above 
his surroundings, and he fell because he was determined to persist in 
good deeds. Only Shakespeare could have conceived so great a heart 
or painted so heavy a fete: and it proves his heart even greater than his 
intellect. 

The two halves of the play are linked by Apemantus, who firrt 
appears in railing superiority, and is finally annihilated by Timon’s 
criticisms. The other links are Alcibiades and Flavius, who are 
uninfluenced by Timon’s change of position. That the gulf should be 
bridged by a contemptible hater of his fellow men, and by the two 
with their liberating spirit of unchangeable fidelity, is one of Shake- 
speare’s greatest dramatic triumphs. v r 

The scene with the thieves is an episode, but highly symbolic. The 
thieves who incline to give up their profession show better heart than 
the Lords. The latter were already reduced to the low«t levd of 
commoners, and the last act is uncommonly distressing with its bare 
disclosure of the hideous side of human egoism. ... ^ 

We cannot accept Wendlandt as a builder of theories, but what 
preserves his criticism is the force with which he feels the reactions 
of Timon’s character, and therefore both consciously and unconscioi^y 
he vindicates its Shakespearian origin. The kind of gener^ization 
which includes Prospero, Lear, Achilles, Thersites, Antony, Cleopatra, 
Timon can only do so by omitting everything that is chamcten^c of 
the individual. He rightly disclaims personal inferences about Shake- 
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speate from single speeches, but his viaon of die later intellectualized 

Shakespeare is over-confident. 

Ill 

HEINRICH W. VON GERSTENBERG,’ comparing Shake- 
speare with the Greeks, says that the aim of Greek tragedy was to move 
die passions, and of comedy to show human conduct in such light as to 
arouse laughter. Judged by this standard, Shakespeare’s tragedies are 
no tragedies and his comedies no comedies. However, it is not seriously 
proposed to question Shakespeare’s power to move die passions, but 
to assert that this was subordinated to the hi^er aim of delineating 
morals and portraying life both idealized and natural. i 

We will compare Young’s Revenge — a copy of Othello — ^with 
Shakespeare’s play. Young is concerned only with the power 01 
jealousy to wring the heart with shame, terror, pity. Shakespeare\ 
carefully develops its finest shades and discloses its most hidden work- \ 
ing 8 . Young thought of the effect of his situations on the audience — 
Shakespeare of the effect of jealousy on Othello. In short. Young 
describe passions, Shakespeare the feelings bound up with pastions. 
Young’s villain is a common fox — Shakespeare’s lago, perhaps not 
without cause, suspects his general, and will play him a soldier’s prank, 
by the way. His pn'maiy motive is not revenge on Othello, but itching 
desire after Cassio’s post His creed is to hold all the world for fools, 
and benefit his purse and ambition at their expense. He explains his 
principles too clearly to be misunderstood; we see him from the ban- 
ning in his transactions with Roderigo; and every word he utters reveals 
some shade or other of his knavery. The spectator may indeed think 
he has all nature before his eyes. 

No author has reflected nu>re profoundly on jealousy or portrayed 
it more strikingly than Shakespeare. Othello is firm, steady, and well- 
tempered; and every little deviation from his customary manner is 
subdy indicated with the lightest touch. This knowledge of the nature 
of pastion, and power to express outwardly its every shade, distingui^ed 
Shakespeare from other poets. Remark the skill with which 
Shakespeare contrives that as soon as lago has droiq>ed a hint into 
Othello’s mind, Desdemona does all the rest The gradual increase of 
jealous passion in Othello may seem less dramatic than the hero’s 
ambush and sudden action in Y oung’s play, but it is the triumph of art 
No scene can compare with that where Othello can no lot^r restrain 
the fire that consumes him, and strikes his wife before the ambas- 
sadoi^ The most delicate treatment of a modem artist could not equal 
this involuntary charaaeristic aaion. 

No doubt Young describes brilliantly the strife between love and 
r^e; and yet not only might any one of these tirades be tom from its 
' Letten on Literature, &c., 1888. 
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context, but it is the kind that could have proceeded from any other 
man. Because these sentiments are too general for Shakespeare, and 
too far from the maturely strong Othello, the latter can have thrown 
upon him no sudi movihg li^t. Yet Shakespeare gives a complete 
picture, and we now see that his aim is not so much to awaken horror 
and pity as to show forth the nature of jealousy. The scenes that 
follow Dcsdemona’s death are therefore weaker than those that 
precede, and contribute so little to tihe chief aim of tragedy that their 
first impression is to soften rather than heighten. Shakespeare excels 
in depicting passion, but it is not his entire object. 

He has been accused of lack of taste, and this is unavoidable if judged 
from our modern standpoint. His age was the golden age of word- 
play: King James, the most affected speaker in the world, set the tone 
to Court and pulpit. Pope is therefore wrong to say that passages of 
this kind were introduced to please the populace. Other charges 
against him are affectation, subtlety, exaggeration of diction: but 
remember that not only each class of man but each stage of life has 
something peculiar in its mode of expression. Shakespeare mastered 
these faculties of the mind — as we see from the speeches of child, 
youth, man, old man — ^and his plaj^ abound with fine shades of 
difference according to the speaker’s age or class. It is hard even to 
contemplate a greater number of finish^ characters, identified at once 
by their mode of speech, and true to their kind in the smallest feature. 

Of his histories it has been said that he has no aim in view but to 
take one piece after another from history and present them in the 
mass to his audience. But it is not so: they are an ordered whole with 
connexion, purpose, contrasts in character, and contrasting groups. 
Richard II givesthestruggleof weakkinglydignity with thestrengthand 
cunning of conspiracy. \^at a contrast between the King and Boling- 
broke, and what variety and multiplicity of gradation in the subordinate 
characters! Everything works towards the main goal — ^the destruction 
of the King that $0 soon was to rebound on the heads of the traitors 
themselves. We have the mirror of the human mind, and the impres- 
sive lesson of inevitable consequences to all actors in the drama. When 
Bolingbroke is King his friends turn to enemies — a formidable cabal. 
There are two contrasting groups — on one side Hotspur, Dougl^ 
Glendower, heroes of indomitable courage— on the other, the dis- 
solute Prince and his companions. There is nothing superfluous in this 
bold picture, and the Prince’s wild period is a foil to his later greatness. 
Shakespeare would have missed his final aim had he led him along a 
less questionable path. 

If J.C. were only a play about the death of a usurper, Caesar him- 
self would be the prominent figure — ^whereas he is a base on which 
are built up the fetes of the murderers. Nothing is more impre^ive or 
instructive than the misfortune whidi dogs the heels of the conspirators. 
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These remarb apply to the remaining historical pkys, in all of which 
there is artistic unity of design, and every part is righdy related to the 
whole. . . . 

We say of Gerstenberg what he himself says of lago— that he 
< ^ 1 aing his principles too clearly to be misunderstood — ^but we think 
his power to feel exceeds his power to interpret The splendour of 
Othello subdues him, but he translates his impressions into a questionable 
p hiltwyhir language. Shakespeare was concerned with the individual 
soul, not with abstract morals; and yet a critic like Gerstenberg, who is 
sincere and serious-minded, has his part to play. He throws his whole 
weight into the abstract scale, and when it declines no whit, we become 
aware of the adamantine pressure of the true Shakespeare on its fellowJ 
The rest of the criticism is the natural record of one who sets out 01^ 
a voyage of admiration, viz. the contrasts of character in Richard II, 
and the perfect plots of the histories. We have omitted an excessive \ 
eul<^ of the Errors^ but it contains the phrase that ‘perhaps nothing 
could be found to do more honour to the human intellect’. 

IV 

W. WETZ * is interested in the subject of the sudden changes thattake 
place in Shakespeare’s characters. We must remember that they belong 
to the Renaissance, that their passions have a different energy from 
ours, and their actions may appear improbable unless we overstep our 
usual boundaries. When a man is overcome by his passions, one must 
hrst understand these passions, and then he can be easily persuaded to 
act in a certain way. Cassius inflames Brutus to murder Caesar; and 
lago reduces Othello and others to the rank of marionettes. The heroes 
of all the tragedies have this personal peculiarity. 

The difference between the earlier and later plays is that the later 
are based on conscience, the earlier on outward events where there is 
a lack of conscience. In the later also is more emphasized inner 
suffering, the working* of conscience, and spiritual agony which 
destroys character. 

It has often been affirmed that Othello was not jealous by nature; 
but we think this is a mistake, and that he was most susceptible to the 
whisperings of jealousy. In character large-hearted and magnanimous, 
he would resist rather than encourage jealousy; and its growth is 
suiguish to him. To understand the difference between him and a really 
jealous man, compare him virith Leontes or Posthumus Leonatus. 
With Offiello the stru^e is not between love and jealousy, but love 
and honour — and lago’s efforts are calculated to make these last two 
collide. With Shakespeare’s tragic heroes passion waits on of^rtunity 
to break forth; and I;^o and others merely offer these <^portunities. 

* Sk. from the Standpoini of Comparative Literature} 1890. 
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We turn to M. Ado and repeat our warning that Shakespeare’s 
lovers are not to be judged by our modern standard — but love and 
jealousy were more violent and glowing in life and literature. We 
must therefore not condemn Claudio when we consider the pain that 
quivers through every word of his in the church, and his intense sub- 
sequent remorse. He was no scoundrel, but noble-minded— a man, 
however, of vehement temperament and likely to be led away by 
suspicion. Besides, he and Pedro believed Hero’s father to be aware 
of his daughter’s bad character, and to be taking advantage of their 
ignorance. As he had betrayed their friendship, it seemed to them right 
to take public revenge. Again Claudio has been blamed for jesting at 
Benedict — ^but Shakespeare’s impulsive characters easily turn from 
tragedy to mirth: cf. Prince Henry who jests with Poins at Falstaff’s 
letter, though deeply moved by the news of his father’s illness. 

Claudio and Don Pedro feel that they have acted rightly, and try to 
laugh olF their uneasiness, but they do not joke from their hearts. 
Leonato and Antonio are accused of unseemly behaviour — ^but it is to 
ask too much of a father that he should be cool and self-controlled at 
such a moment, and calmly investigate signs of guilt or innocence on his 
daughter’s face. Lear, Capulet, Cymbeline remind us that Shake- 
speare’s fathers are the reverse of cold-blooded. The mistake of critics 
is to suspect some deep moral significance in every subordinate charac- 
ter, and to bestow either moral praise or blame. . . . 

Wetz does well to point out the historical cause of the sudden changes 
that take place in Shakespeare’s characters. The extreme instance is 
Macbeth, who prayed for a blessing when about to commit murder: 
but the Renaissance temperament is the answer. When the old moral 
landmarks were swept away, man turned as he pleased from one passion 
to another. In reminding us of the more energetic passions of the men 
of Shakespeare’s time Wetz does well; but in all that follows there is 
much lack of discrimination. He seeks to extend his theory to M. Ado 
and confuses passion with needs of the stage, and compares Leonato 
with Lear and Capulet. 

V 

HERMANN MtJLLER* writes on the foundation and development 
of Richard Ill’s character. F rom his father, York, Richard inherited 
ambition, but he joined to it a power of will and mind which made him, 
in relation to other Yorks, as a masterpiece to their attempts. We see 
the foundation of his charaaer in the second and third parts of Htnry Vl^ 
where he stands with roots in a soil hollowed out with crime, and 
breathes an atmosphere of moral iniquity. In him is lodged the 
principle of an age that knows only one law, that of egoism; and he 
united the traits distributed among various individusds. We must 

* Jakrbuck^ X891. 
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consider him the sanguinary reaper sent to avenge the world’s crime, 
and this marks his figure tragically. 

Themondoguethat opens iiirAard/// is the mirror of Richard’s soul: 
bodily ugliness stimulates him to hate the whole of mankind. Critics 
have warned us not to exaggerate this deformity, or assume that an 
intelligent man of wide outlook would attribute to this his villainy.’ 
But such a thing is possible, for evil thoughts and deeds affect intellec- 
tual life — and a distorted will produces distorted judgement. Richard 
does not belong to those who seek for argument to justify their deeds; 
but he has a hideously clear conception of the iniquity of his acts, with 
no shadow of inner conflict between conscience and desire. He could 
easily have thrown a cloak of patriotism over his behaviour, considering 
his brother’s worthlessness and incapacity — but he knows too well that 
his motive is lust of sovereignty served by his iron will. His hjrpocrisy is 
the result of self-mastery and lack of conscience. We ask. What is the 
secret of the unfiiiling success of this hypocrisy P He is a man of strong 
nature, capable of immense passion and true and deep feeling^. Thus, 
he has a consuming hatred for the Queen and all her kin, and under 
this true and genuine hatred he hides his evil thoughts against his 
brother. He uses real feelings to hide other real feelings that he wishes 
to conceal. He is straightforward towards his brother in that he pours 
scorn and contempt upon him, and gives free rein to his biting tongue 
against the Queen and her family. He gives vent to these true feelings 
with elementary power, masking the opposite ones that possess him. 
Also his harsh appearance and blazing passion would oppose the idea 
of hypocrisy. 

The scene where his mother curses him has been called the turning- 
point of his career, though this is not confirmed by anything in the 
text; but Shakespeare often leaves out direct intimation and trusts to 
our intuition. Here we picture Richard depressed and disturbed by 
his mother’s curse; but he collects his titanic powers of self-control for 
his next move — ^the wooing of Elizabeth’s daughter. In this he evi- 
dently believes that he has succeeded; but Elizabeth has throughout 
appeared one of the most spotless of women, and it would be a disgrace 
to her mother-love to think that she consents. Such cannot be the 
purpose of the scene, and we think that she only pretends to consent 
through fear of the danger to her child. As she quits him the news is 
brought of Richmond’s advance; and we see the process in him of 
disintegration. He is restless, irresolute, even strikes a messenger. 
His final monolc^e is an awful shuddering echo of the earliest one. 
He differs from Macbeth in that he masters feeling and thought, 
forces his conscience, and sacrifices in cold blood those that stand in his 
way. Macbeth is weaker willed, and so conscience-stricken that he 
commits his crime in feverish excitement. That Richard’s consdence 

’ Cf. Montigut. 
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is not quite dead we see from his unrest and superstitious fear. Here 
Shakespeare links even the deliberate evil-doer with the better side of 
human nature: the last monologue satisfies our moral feelings. With 
demoniacal power of witt he becomes himself once more, and nothing 
daunts him at the last. It is right that he should die a hero’s death — for 
poetic justice is satisfied by his defeat in the unequal struggle with the 
moral order of the world, by the overthrow of the great criminal under 
shattering blows of conscience, by the utter collapse of the splendid 
hopes which he set on the possession of the throne. . . . 

Richard’s character is here well analysed by a clear-sighted and 
unprejudiced critic. We deprecate the comparison with Macbeth; for 
Richard to some extent remains a stage puppet, whereas with Macbeth 
we hear the subterranean waters of Ae soul. Yet the present critic to 
some extent dignifies and also humanizes Richard by explaining that 
he was the kind of hypocrite who manipulates true feelings rather than 
assumes false ones, and that the abyss which received him at the end was 
sorrow for bafRed kingship. 

VI 

BERNHARD TEN BRINK* sets out with the object of seeing the 
unity of Shakespeare and his works, though he admits that no genius 
can be explained. All we can hope to know is that the inner develop- 
ment, as seen in the works, harmonizes with the historical man. Shake- 
speare was the finest organized and healthiest of men, with the highest 
material, spiritual, ethical, and aesthetic susceptibilities, and the widest 
and deepest sympathies for man. His simple country upbringing pre- 
vented premature development, and laid the foundation of his exten- 
sive knowledge of nature. It also made him many-sided by bringing 
him into contact with various forms of human activity. Warwickshire 
held fast to the paganism and traditions of Merry England. To Shake- 
speare’s happy boyhood succeeded the crisis in his father’s affairs and his 
own unfortunate marriage. We may conjecture that he sought relief 
in the company of wild fello^vs, and in a short interval passed through 
the whole compass of moods and feelings — from the ecstasy of passion 
to the chilling grief of blank disappointment. From his struggle in 
London he emerged not unscathed, but with a matured and strengthened 
spirit. The era was a great one, when England, become conscious of 
her mission in Europe, was developing her national spirit, and also her 
poetry and science. Shakespeare’s interest in history and politics was 
awakened, and he now Ailed the gaps in his literary education.^ 

His spiritual life shows in his works, and we see the problems that 
occupied him at different periods. German critics have exa^erated his 
objectivity: the greater the poet the more earnestly does he regard his 
< Fkff Lectures on Sh.t 1893 (trans. Julia Franklin. London, G. Bell, 1895). 
Ten Brink was Dutch, but he is included among Germans, as most of his woxk 
was done at Marburg and Strassburg. ^ Cf. Baynes. 
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work, the more clearly does he reveal himself in his productions, and 
the more perfectly does he stamp them with his individuality. Fdstaff 
and Thersites cannot have been conceived at the same time and born 
under the same auspices. Objectivity is inner wealth and complete 
abandonment to every effort. His youthful productions are distin- 
guished by richness and beauty rather than spiritual significance. Thence 
he rises to the crowning-point of his power where form and matter are 
perfectly balanced. Spiritual substance grows mightier and finally 
threatens form: Shakespeare grapples with the heart of things, and his 
thoughts outrun the stage. 

His first epoch was 1 586 or 1 587 to 1 593. No doubt he wrote Titus 
influenced by outer rather than inner impulse. Tragedy seems to him 
uncongenial, and to demand peculiar characters and abnormal condi- 
tions. The early comedies give his true spontaneous self, his hopeful 
view of life with serious background. Errors shows interest in action, 
while a youthful, joyous love of life forms the key-note of Z.Z.Z., 
upborne by lofty sentiments and a striving for the beautiful, f^erona 
treats a deeper moral problem, but there is disproportion between plot 
and denouement. Referring to the Sonnets we see that he could be as 
unselfish, as passionately devoted in friendship, as Valentine. It shows 
his feelings when his character was unformed, and his great heart 
overflowed with feelings of romantic, self-sacrificing devotion. R, and 
y, is the tragedy of youth, of love that comes into a world filled with 
hate. It inspires and perfects two noble young beings, but also leads 
them to tragic doom. Even the monstrous Richard III we are made 
to understand on the common ground of humanity. He was not at 
home in the subject of his poems: Fenus shows glowing sensuality. 

The second epoch extends to the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. He only elaborated the Shrew and Johny but they show his 
delight in moral worth in uncouth forms. The Merchant is more 
refined, but we discern the same contrast of worth with show; and this 
persists in the stupendous series of historical dramas, unrivalled for 
their characters and political wisdom. Henry V is the ideal of sturdy 
manhood on the throne — ^type of God-fearing, heroic, German king of 
the people. A man’s worth, and his practical ideals ? These are the 
questions Shakespeare asked and answered in his own way. From 
history he turned to the Arcadian world of his comedy, where he now 
did his finest work. 

The third epoch (1601) shows a glaring contrast. The fate of 
Essex and imprisonment of Southampton made Shakespeare ponder on 
the afi^irs of State. He interrogated the ancient world and produced 
the intermediate Roman plays. Hamlet is unrivalled in truth to nature 
and wealth of psychological delineation. The dramatic effect of 
Othello is stronger; Macbeth reveals the strange workings of a human 
soul; but Lear is the summit of Shakespeare’s tragic powers. M. for M. 
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had previously by its sombre tone and weighty problem trespassed from 
comedy into tragedy. J. and C. for the first time since JR. and J. shows 
a woman on an equal footing with the hero. A courtesan of genius, she 
attains some womanly dignity through her love of Antony. Shake- 
speare must indeed have passed through bitter experience to create a 
woman who differed so widely from his preceding heroines — z woman 
devoid of womanly graces, yet irresistible. A yet bitterer mood appears 
in the stinging satire of T. and C., than which no other play leaves so 
unpleasing an impression. The mood culminates in Timmy but during 
1608 there was reaction. The birth of his granddaughter was an era 
in Shakespeare’s inner life. He contributed the story of Marina to 
Periclesi and the last three plays written in retirement breathe the fresh 
scent of wood and meadows, and reflect the cheerful calm of country 
life. There is less height of passion, but psychological truth, poetical 
creative power, and profound thought. Substance threatens form, and 
verse is at its freest. The animating spirit is the wisdom which finds joy 
in living, and accepts all with cheerful resignation, with faith in the 
higher guiding powers and all-forgiving love. 

Shakespeare was fortunate in having the dramatic form, through 
which alone he could express himself perfectly. Even the Sonnets recall 
the dramatic poet — ^and the poems, where it appears as a weakness.* 
His abundant and intense conceptions here lack his usual ineans to 
express them. On the stage the effect brings out the meaning of a 
cause, a man’s character appears by its impression on others, the 
nature of a speech by its answer. In poetry the words alone must 
produce the effect upon the senses. Shakespeare, in his poems, tries to 
express all, and overwhelms with irrelevant detail that excludes com- 
prehensive view of the whole. He also tries, in true dramatic manner, 
to give symbolic meaning to every part of the action: every lock that 
Tarquin forces cries out i ndignantly. T o the question why Shakespeare 
was gifted only for drama we reply that the epic poet is an optimist whose 
guiding impulse is to admire great heroic figur^ mighty deeds, and 
strange destinies. The work of the dramatist is ideal, but in a state of 
conflict. His heroes are dramatically effective through the qualities 
that make them men more than heroes. The essential thing is conflict, 
and it is most impressive when the hero is vanquished. We must 
therefore know the causes of conflict, and see that the struggle is 
inevitable. We must feel that the hero in a given situation, to be true 
to his nature, could only have acted as he did: for not otherwise shall 
we see ourselves pictured in him. Epic poetry is that of youth, drama 
of manhood. The latter flourishes among men who see life as it is— a 
struggle. Shakespeare’s youth was passed in happy communion with 
nature. Perfect content needs no artistic utterance; great inner wealth 
is self-sufficient. When he reached manhood a tremendous conflict 

* Cf. Hazlitt. 
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rent his soul. The greatest poets take the least trouble to invent new 
plots. It sounds simpler that a dramatist should invent his own plot 
taking an idea and bodying it forth. But a play so constructed is 
artificial, and leaves the anti-poetic impression of being forced. The 
action seems to exist to prove an abstract proposition. The normal 
course — ^which was Shakespeare’s — is to respond to the stirring effect 
of a story upon his creative vein. The question is what a poet makes of 
the thing which he appropriates. Shakespeare treated his sources with 
freedom, but he condenses dramatic action, and by accentuating cause 
and effect gives to a play the stamp of necessity. We see from J.T.L. 
how he seizes the gist of a plot and develops the whole from that point, 
so that all seems to follow inevitably like nature’s laws; but this 
merely proves that he excels in the dramatic cbnception of given 
material. The important thing is the dramatic idea, viz. the poet’s 
point of view. It must have a unifying effect, yet we often feel resulting 
unity of action without recognizing it. jR. and J. shows how he has 
created an imperishable work of art from an ephemeral poem. Besides 
arousing pity for the lovers, he lifts us to a point whence we feel a 
reconciling element even in this cruel fate. Obeying his dramatic 
instinct, he concentrates the action into a few days, instead of the three 
months of the poem which would dispel the bloom and sink the pathos. 
The Fates do not will these two to be united; they may enjoy their 
love but for a few short hours, when their fate is already sealed. They 
have no feeling of undisturbed possession, and upon brief joy follows 
eternal parting. This is poetry and tragedy, since so much depends on 
concentrated action. Shakespeare’s greatness lies in uniting the con- 
ception of his characters indissolubly with the conception of his drama- 
tic action. A thousand artifices convince us the play can have no happy 
ending; and above all is the family feud. 

Shakespeare possessed even more than Moliere the qualities of a 
comic poet. He had an unrivalled conception of the ludicrous, as we 
see from the wealth of his comic figures; and he excelled Moliere in 
wit and in deep and cheerful humour. Where Moliere excels is in 
firm handling of the dramatic action, and in unity of structure of the 
comic drama: though Shakespeare displays this in his tragedi^. 
Perhaps the centre of interest of Shakespeare’s comedies is not comic 
action, but romantic colouring; so that if he ranks second to Moliere 
as comic poet it is from too great inner wealth. He gives rein to fancy, 
while Moli&re works with his understanding. Comedy is most effective 
when the evil which it brings before us is happily overcome in an easy 
natural way. The greatest comedy ever wrought is Dante’s Divine 
Comedy. Dante learns to regard divine justice, which at first seems 
to him as the vengeance of Ae Almighty, as a manifestation of the 
All-wise intent to better mankind — ^until finally he recognizes in- 
finite love as its real essence— the love which moves sun and stars. 
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This prehension of comedy is dosely related to that of Shake- 
pare, who saw in the world a mixture of good and evil. Thus he 
interweaves comic figures and motives into his tragic action, with 
resulting complexity of charters. They are not types as on the 
ancient or classic French stage, and more individual than Moli^re’s 
characters. If there is realism there is also ideality and pimism. 
Shakespeare believes the beautiful and the good to be realiz^ in the 
souls of men ’ — and in the value of this world and this life. Optimism is 
present in the tragedies and histories, but, above all, in the comedies. In 
the Errors beyond the mysterious play of chance we see the ruling of 
a higher power. At the dose of his career Shakespeare returns to die 
fairy tale: while most poets use comedy to mirror actual life. Chance 
does more than in tragedy, in a world which lets us feel the workings 
of a benign Providence more dearly than in the real world. Poeric 
justice is sometimes violated in the earliest and latest dramas, e.g. the 
Merchant. Shakespeare makes us understand Shylock by revealing his 
inmost being — above all, by placing him in an historical light. Poetic 
justice requires that his bloody intentions should be fhistrated, but not 
that he should be fordbly converted. He has come too dose to us; 
we have learned to know too indmatdy the grounds of his hatred. 
The decision effected by a lucky acddent is out of harmony with his 
grand passion. We crave to fed that his &te is a necessity and his ruin 
inevitable — and here is the discordance. The suit about the pound of 
flesh embraces a profound thought — Summum jus, summa injuria — and 
the decision is poetically just in the abstract. Comedy often required 
abstraction to produce unalloyed enjoyment: plans that have aroused 
our interest can only succeed at the expense of others. But Shakespeare 
is incapable of abstraction, because he draws characters with equal 
sympathy and objectivity. Thus there is often something unsatisfying 
in the denouement of his comedies, which only his humour makes en- 
durable — ^humour which presupposes spiritual emancipation from sdf. 

As tragedian it is impossible to compare Shakespeare with modern 
poets. It is essential to perceive a connenon between the hero’s sorrow 
and his actions, and the greater moral delinquency the harder it is to 
produce tn^c effects — as compassion yields to the feeling of just 
punishment. It is Shakespeare’s incomparable power that he brings his 
hero humanly near by transforming his crime to innocence. The aim 
of art is neither practical nor moral, but to heighten and strengthen 
our sense of life. The loftiest human standpoint is to comprehend all 
and forgive all — ^to pity, not condemn, Othello or Macbeth. The 
tra^c stage is no court of justice, and Shakespeare’s motive is to hold 
the mirror up to nature. He conceived tragic suffering as no accident, 
but the effect of the sufferer’s deeds. The tragic catastrophe presup- 
posed that the preceding conflict with the powers and laws of the world 
‘ Cf. LatodUe* Abercrombie. 
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was inevitable; and there was necessary connexion between the hero’s 
actions and his inmost nature. In tragedy Shakespeare availed himself 
of contemporary ideal conditions of time and space to follow his inner 
psychological bent that enabled him to trace a passion through all its 
stages and unfold an entire character. Thus he could lay chief 
weight on the connexion between his tragic hero’s character and 
acts. The events and characters of R, and J, play an equal part. 
Self-denial makes Brutus adopt a fatal decision and commit a useless 
crime. In Hamlet^ for unknown reasons, Shakespeare descended 
deeper than he had ever done before into the abysses of his own soul. 
Hamlet’s character and Shakespeare’s real intention remain a mystery. 
We never see Hamlet truly confront his task. Shakespeare expresses 
clearly enough what he considers of moment-^and what he leaves 
unexpressed he cannot deem essential. The remaining three great 
tragedies may be as profound and dramatic, but have not the detailed 
psychological delineation which compels us to descend into the depths 
of our own hearts. Othello’s character is the central point of the con- 
flict. He is jealous because he is open and high-minded; and because 
jealousy is against his nature it destroys him. The hardest problem was 
to make Macbeth a tragic hero: and Shakespeare solves it by simplifying 
it. He suppresses all that could palliate the murder, brings out all the 
good in Duncan, and makes Macbeth his own accuser. We see him 
filled with agony and dread, as he clutches the dagger, and we realize 
that he is not a cold-blooded murderer, but the victim of an over- 
powering passion. Lear is Shakespeare’s mightiest work, and shows his 
greatest power in construction and condensation. Nowhere else is the 
great world-mystery presented in such lofty symbols with such 
remorseless truth. We see the hand of Nemesis, but there is also 
revealed the rule of a benign Providence in the fortunes of Lear and 
the lot of Cordelia. Shakespeare believes in a divine government of 
the world, but he worships in humility the mystery in which it 
enshrouds itself. He paints the world as he sees it, and it appears dark 
to him — ^but it is at night that the stars shine out. Lear in his misery 
first experiences what love means. We feel that the Good is the most 
real thing, regardless of outer success. Shakespeare loves life, yet feels 
that it is not the highest good — ^that the best thing on earth is self- 
sacrificing love. . . . 

Ten Brink has a few pregnant sayings, but he so recalls Dowden that 
it profits more to notice a few details than the work as a whole. He 
practically follows Dowden’s four periods; he styles Henry V Shake- 
speare’s ideal of sturdy manhood on the throne; finds in Timm the 
culmination of the tragic j^riod; and sees in the birth of Shakespeare’s 
granddaughter the beginning of a new era. His conception of Shake- 
spare’s philosophy and religion is nearly Dowden’s, although in 
religion his scale inclines to the positive and Dowden’s to the agnostic. 
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But he lacks Dowden’s poetic touch, and indeed his pages are true to 
their lecture-type. He is the professor addressing his pupils and giving 
them the best general fects that can be collected on the subject. Thus 
we feel no great force of personal conviction behind his saying that 
nowhere else than in Lear is the great world-mystery presented in such 
lofty symbols, &c. 

We shall do better to examine certain details which bear the stamp 
of first-hand experience. Although modern thought balances stage 
needs against the ‘four periods*, it is well to be told that Falstaff and 
Thersites were born under different auspices. At his contrast of the 
drama and epic we remember our impressions from Delius’s analysis of 
the narrative element: that waft of reality from the dramatic scene that 
made even Hamlet’s visit to Ophelia seem once removed. On the 
subject of plots he makes the good point that Shakespeare condenses 
and concentrates — and this helps us to understand the gulf between’ 
Shakespeare’s treatment of R. and J. and that of Brooke. It is 
generally conceded that Moliere was a greater comedian than Shake- 
speare, because in comedy the plot must be resolved by the individual 
diaracters of the persons concerned: and ten Brink himself admits 
that with Shakespeare the centre of interest is not comic action, but 
romantic colouring. The comparison with Dante sounds impressive, 
but does not satisfy. Carlyle said that Shakespeare gives the outer life 
of Europe, the practice or body, where Dante gives the faith or soul. 
This is specially true of the comedies, where earthly life suffices with 
its rewards of love and friends. We do not think the problem of Shy- 
lock has been better stated; and the criticism is of that fascinating kind 
which shows how a writer’s faults grow from his virtues. Because 
Shakespeare was incapable of abstractions, and therefore the most 
concrete of all poets, Shylock is real; and because he is real he is part of 
the universe, and therefore a fact — ^and all facts are sacred, to return 
to Carlyle. The most striking remarks about the great tragedies are, 
that we never see Hamlet truly confront his task — ^that Othello is 
destroyed by the passion that is unnatural to him — ^that Macbeth wins 
our sympathy by appearing as his own accuser — ^that Lear would not 
have known true love but for his extreme misery. In all these we see 
a soul alone in the universe; and that of the critic is undergoing a like 
experience, if once removed: but he has at least felt the stirring of 
the poet’s wing. 


VII 

HEINRICH BULTHAUPT * compares Shakespeare and Schiller, 
and imagines Schiller saying, ‘You see my hero could hardly do 
otherwise’; while Shakespeare says, ‘You see my heroes could well 
have acted otherwise’. Shakespeare is the poet of spontaneous elemen- 
< Dramaturgie des Schauspiels^ vol. ii, 1894. 
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taiy nature, and the profound tragedjr of his charaaers lies in the 
fact that most of them, though inwardly compelled, are conscious of 
guilt and an — a bitter contradiction of being which no other poet so 
reveals. Not fiite but their own wills lead Aem on, and they follow 
their immanent godhead. Only from this point of view can we under- 
stand the moral monsters which he leaves without judging. Nature to 
him is sacred, and his tragedies are terribly grave from this unveiling of 
free self-determination. Only his humour lightens the darkness — 
whereas Schiller and Goethe do not need to save themselves by humour. 
Shakespeare’s Clowns and Fools and comic characters have every 
diade of humour, and &ce the turmoil and incon«stencies of life with 
comic resignation. 

His heroes are moral warnings, and develop along necessary lines of 
nature, so that in their beginning we see the forelmding of their end. 
At times in their lack of reflection, even blindness, they remind one of 
senseless, inanimate elements, e.g. Lear, Othello, Richard III. There 
is something elementary, unalterable, even mechanical, in them, 
deprived of self-determination — an irresistible subjective neces»ty. 
Love-sick Romeo is an elementary being in the ultimate sense; and 
the purest women of the plays are less moral creatures than creatures of 
nature and sense. From the heroes of Goethe and Schiller we get a 
higher impression of self-determination — ^the best means of directing 
practical life. German poets deal with pliable material, Shake^eare’s 
heroes are of brass. Suc^ characters as Margaret, Richard III, Lear, 
Goneril, Othello are starkly set before us, and remain consistent to 
their natures which lead most of them to physical or mental distraction. 
Macbeth is the only instance of transition from one determination to 
another, but even here the pre-existing germ overrules the thought of 
real conversion. 

OtheUo is a wonderful work built on a weak foundation. lago would 
have failed had the other characters possessed a grain of his common 
sense. Othello, who lets passion possess his understanding, is equally 
re^nsible for the crime. Shakespeare seems to wish to show how the 
terrible develops from stupidity and chance (the handkerchief), and to 
crown his bold, constructive carelessness by leaving the chief &ctor, 
lago, without a motive. In drama we are concerned with objective, 
not subjective, motive. lago is a motiveless monstrosity, and as it is 
he who produces the catastrophe, it loses necessity and artistic nobility, 
lago intermittently suspects Othello, and acts as if his su^icions were 
true. Such fitful jealousy ceases to be a motive, especially when the 
person who feels it is in doubt. In the original, lago is really jealous, 
and anxious to win Desdemona’s fivour. It was natural that Othello, 
after all his glorious hopes, ^ould feel return of chaos. But for these 
hopes he would have continued on hb quiet way: once they had risen 
he could not do without them, and his ftdl was certain. To this end. 
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which his nature makes inevitable, a sure and marvellous art leads him 
through every gradation. The seething and boiling of his savage 
African blood makes him deaf to the simplest prudence. According 
to his character, the scene whqre he overhears the colloquy between 
lago and Cassio is improbable; but otherwise we can enjoy the beauty 
amid the wildest ravings. Shakespeare is never coarse and naturalistic, 
but, as a true artist, discovers mel^y and eloquence in the stammerings 
of jealousy and outpourings of suffering. 

Desdemona is less simple than Othello, but though she is not to be 
blamed for deceiving her father (after the manner of lovers) — that she 
has no comforting word for him — argues a sensuous rather than a moral 
nature. She is so possessed with the elementary power of love that all 
other values disappear — ^and she just acts naturally. We must look on 
her, Romeo, and Juliet as ‘beyond good and evil’. If less blinded by 
passion she would have been silent about Cassio. Her conversation 
with Emilia shows her to be essentially modest and humble; there is 
nothing of ‘tragic guilt’; and if she faulted for the sake of love, her 
punishment is greater than she deserves. There is also defect of causal 
nexus, since villainous knavery and combined accidents effect her ruin. 
Cordelia does not shrink from conflict with life, and is closer related to 
the dark powers of fate than the delicate and sensuous Desdemona, 
who is made for the joy of life. It is an untenable theory that her sin 
and punishment are in proportion. But she is ennobled by her un- 
deserved suffering; her beauty, like that of a saint, is transfigured by 
her tears and death; and we forget any error that she has committed. 
Nothing is more beautiful than her last words which reveal her 
unconquerable love — z true Shakespearian touch. 

M, Ado would be the finest of all plays that take place purely on 
earth, had not Benedict and Beatrice been overshadowed by the events 
of the secondary action. Shakespeare never so completely spoilt the 
lively impression of a comedy as he did here in blending a sad with a 
cheerful plot. Supposing Claudio had listened to scan^ against his 
love, he would hardly slander her in public. True love becomes a prey 
to grief, not revenge, and even the gentle Hero would not have forgiven 
such shameless treatment. Y et she and her old fiither actually drag the 
whole affair once more into public light. The foolish Claudio is per- 
suaded to marry Leonato’s niece — and thus beginning and end are 
flippant All else is delicate and ddightfiil, and the play is certain of 
immortality through Benedict and Beatrice. Shakespeare never so 
excelled in repartee; the dialogue never halts; and the seriousness of 
the glib-tongued lovers after the church scene helps to reconcile us to 
this scene: although our first impressions are true, and no critic dares 
to defend the outrage at the altar. That Claudio is young, impetuous, 
and a spoilt favourite of fortune may expldn his cr^ulity, but not his 
malicious revenge. When he jeers heartlessly at Bene^ct and his 
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challenge, he shows a character utterly degraded and morally impos- 
sible, that drags down to aesthetic ruin Hero, Leonato, Antonio, and 
even Benedict and Beatrice. He is an aesthetic and psychological 
abortion — ^and such would be the girl who accepts such a husband, the 
father who consents and connives, and those who remain his friends. 

Some maintain that all is modified by the frank gaiety and easy tone 
of life throughout. But it is no virtue to fuddle our judgement, and 
Beatrice herself well defines Claudio^s conduct. Benedict and Beatrice 
are bound to quarrel, but made for each other. Until the church scene 
they have only amused us, but now we take them to our hearts. It is 
true genius to show them never false to their natures. The moral 
essence of their natures is the salt that presences them from the 
insipidity arising out of the honeyed life led by Ihe others. . . . 

The gist of Bulthaupt’s criticism is that the reactions of Shake- 
speare’s characters in the moral world are out of proportion to the 
earthly stimulus. The problem which occupies him has been solved in 
our time by Professor Bradley’s remark that excessive vitality is the 
grand characteristic of Shakespeare’s heroes. Granted that he is right — 
that the links of cause and effect are weak in Othello — does this make 
the play less to be admired ? No, for we open Shakespeare’s pages to 
see a soul in eruption, and the glow upon the sky absorbs our attention, 
not the domestic affairs of the villages which the lava overwhelms. 
The censure of Claudio is also true — if we judge Shakespeare’s work as 
a comedy of manners instead of romantic comedy. But again we return 
a negative answer to the question whether the play ceases to please in 
consequence. The wit of Benedict and Beatrice, the speeches of the 
Friar, Leonato, even the wretched Claudio, in the church scene 
produce so bright a daylight in the reader’s soul, that he will not be 
perturbed by details, but will accept the clumsiest makeshifts, even 
down to violent dislocations of character. Bulthaupt, therefore, is one 
of those critics who seems to regret that he is forced to admire. 

VIII 

WITH Ernest Traumann we return to Hamlet.* Unlike Faust, he 
has no consuming desire for knowledge, but is defrauded of his inner- 
most earthly happiness and falls back on himself, defying fate, and 
willing to succumb rather than sacrifice to gods and men his most 
intimate self and nobility of spirit. In the fullest sense it is a tragedy 
of fate, and there is no question of unavoidable obligation imposed by 
divine or human decrees, as in ancient tragedy. Brutus, Othello, 
Macbeth, Lear acknowledge certain restrictions from their characters 
of statesman, husband, vass^, king: and they struggle — for the human 
in them has its unrestricted desires. But Hamlet’s free humanity has 

< *Hamlet the Tragedy of the Human Soul’ {Jahrbuch^ 1^94)- 
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no such restrictions^ it is faxe that obtrudes upon him, and the struggle 
with this importunity causes his tragic suffering. 

Hamlet followed J.C.^ and Brutus might Hamlet’s &ther, but 
Shakespeare now wrote with developed perception. Tragic fate was 
no longer in the outer world but in a man’s own breast. To feudal 
heroes succeeded the modern man with his cleft heart — and conscience 
was the judging and avenging power of the world. It appears in 
Henry IFi it istheNemesis atthe doseof RichardIII\ it distracts Brutus 
throughout, but is finally condliated. In Hamlet it is the jealous god, 
and the salient principle of the tragic plot. With Brutus the struggle 
is between duty and duty; it is a question of the higher duty, to friend 
or country: and he decides without a great struggle and dies nobly. 
He knows little of men, and errs only in deed — ^while Hamlet loses 
himself and is forced to become guilty. The blows fall on his whole 
existence, and he rebels against nature and the eternal powers. What 
was a passing crisis with Brutus becomes his permanent state. The 
world and its values have no further place for him — ^and the question 
is between the world and himself. The tragedy of public life falls into 
the background of his profound emotions; the affairs of government 
and social affairs serve but as a foil; and the poet with wonderful 
inspiration connects his character directly with the world’s hidden 
forces, and compels the observer’s gaze to his hero’s inner nature. 

The Ghost is the moving power of the whole — z figure of flesh and 
blood, clad in armour, who endures purgatorial fire like a human 
personality, who loves the Queen and hates his brother. He awakes 
pity, not horror, in Hamlet; he is objectively real, no reflection of 
Hamlet’s melancholy. He calls upon Hamlet to do no more than his 
duty; in short, the Ghost is his fate, and from now onward Hamlet is a 
broken man. Only a word now and then from one of his loyal friends 
reminds us of what he was and paints a noble picture. One of the 
play’s quietly effective secrets is the sense of abdication of the past. 
And yet, although he had known filial and human love, these were so 
soon quenched as to leave no doubt that the essential part of his nature 
was mind. 

It is not surprising that the supernatural should be introduced, and 
Hamlet should deal with ghosts. Those who are not rightly balanced 
with the active world, whose spirits have no goal, are exposed to a 
terrible danger. Shakespeare surveys his character from a standpoint 
beyond good and evil. His heroes are frequently undone by their 
virtues — exaggerated good becomes evil, e.g. Othello’s trusting nature. 
He teaches that reason is given us to curb our passions: but so large and 
elementary are the passions of his heroes that their guilt seems due to 
unlucky stars. Hamlet, on the contrary, asks nothing of the world; he 
cannot recognize the actual evil, though he unknowingly points to it 
in his bitter truth: HThere ’s noting good or bad but thinking makes 
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it so.’ It originated the suffering of our race— and he stands like the 
first inan who has eaten of the tree of knowledge. A chasm divides him 
from his age, country, and surroundings. Brutus enters a strange 
world, but has strength to £we it; MacbeA longs for a more primitive 
age, yet he proceeds to his goal; but Hamlet is totally adrift. 

He is the living conscience in a l)dng world — a world where murder 
inevitably follows general degeneration. The King is an ordinary 
criminal — bad conscience personified, flattering where he should 
command, uang all for his own purpose, even Ophelia’s love. The 
Queen is less bad than weak, the prey of the moment — unhappy link 
between two opposing generations. Polonius has a commonplace mind, 
and is the man of everlasting words— caricature of a dignified age. 
Laertes is the slave of passion, exact opposite to Hamlet. Ophelia is a 
creature of the elements, like Undine — ^without will. At her father’s 
bidding she relinguishes her lover: and this accorded virith his recent 
experience of women’s faithlessness. He goes on his vray and forgets 
her, and when they meet in the corridor they stand, death at the heart 
of each, like two indifferent onlookers. Only Hamlet’s love for 
Horatio endures to the end; yet even this does not influence his action. 
He stands alone with fate and his own being — and the Ghost’s exhorta- 
tion seems to fall on barren ground. He draws near to madness; his 
visit to Ophelia, his a>nduct after the play, his words to his mother 
show his mind to be severed from his heart To rouse himself he must 
take out his tables; he needs the example of Fortinbras to stir him. He 
stands like the disenthroned Lear, but what he seeks is his former 
passion. He cannot find what he has lost, so he wraps himself in his one 
remaining garment — his mind. 

The two steps he takes to fulfil his task show the sad downfall of his 
spirit — his ‘antic disposition’, and the device of the play. The way of 
cunning is opposed to his upright ruiture; he loses right of his goal, and 
drifts rudderless down the stream of error. Comparison between his 
aiguments on suicide in his earlier and later monologue show the 
disintegration of his mind: in place of the canon of die Almighty we 
have sceptical arguments. The prayer scene is perversity itself: the 
King feels that his prayers cannot reach heaven, while Hai^et refrains 
through belief in the saving force of prayer. Yet lower must Hamlet 
sink when he rages against his mother — contrary to his father’s 
Adding; and the climax isthe murder of Polonius. Now he is conscious 
of his he has abandoned his hold on fiite; and his better nature, 
with his power of resistance, is no more. He passively submits himself 
to the way of deadi, and is led on to villainy against Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstem. All vrill is extinct in his tired souL 

His darker instincts, hitherto checked by a higher soul and brilliant 
intellect, b^in to stir more and more. The ‘dangerous’ in his tempera- 
ment awakes^ and his noble nature turns to its reverse. The frank- 
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souled, conscientious man delivers his school friends to death without 
a twinge of shame. His discourse in the churchyard is defiantly 
materialistic. There is no word of the soaring soul from him who had 
felt that his immortal soul could oot do certain things. There is scorn 
of his own delayed mission in the mechanical enumeration of his 
uncle’s sins to Horatio (v. ii). This is not the Hamlet of Ophelia’s 
portrait, but *the shadow of shadows’. He makes a poor exit in a 
laughable duel, and so ends a life of such high promise. The way to 
the goal was his to choose, and his better nature could have reached it; 
but since this was consumed, his lower instincts had to ransom the 
demands of fate. He lost his earthly life, but he saved his soul, which 
soars above his errors, above all that our senses see and apprehend. 
Alone of Shakespeare’s heroes he fights for nothing tangible, but for 
his own spirit — so he suffers of life itself. Shakespeare does not there- 
fore contrast an ideal figure with him, as Richmond to Richard III, 
and Malcolm to Macbeth, but the man of action Fortinbras. And yet 
it is Hamlet after all who delivers his country from the strangle-hold 
of custom. . . . 

We have endured through these pages for the sake of a perverse kind 
of interest which they awaken. First of all we will collect a few 
remarks that loom through the haze: that the Ghost retained earthly 
passions and inspired pity, not horror; that the Queen links two 
opposing generations; ^at Hamlet’s mind is his last shelter; that the 
prayer scene is perversity itself; that in the end Hamlet saves his soul. 
With the main argument, that Hamlet exchanges his better nature for 
his worse and so fulfils his task, it is impossible to sympathize. The 
interest of the play is not in external action or logical coherence, but 
in the hero’s character and the vast realms of thought which his words 
open up. But the above isolated remarks serve a purpose of their own. 
As opposite characters attract each other to a certain point, so where 
these two opposite forces of logic and emotion collide, a fitful new 
light flickers for a moment over the familiar play. If a common 
emotion may be deduced from their several impressions, it is that the 
rotten state of Denmark comes home more forcibly. 

IX 

WE will begin with remarks about Shakespeare himself. Wendlandt 
pronounces his heart to be greater than his all-embracing intellect. 
Gerstenberg calls him nature’s pet genius, with every single faculty of 
the human spirit equally balanced and developed into a gigantic whole. 
Ten Brink says there has rarely been so healthy a man; he had the 
highest material, spiritual, ethical, and aesthetic susceptibilities and 
universal sympathies. We may conclude with these the saying of 
Delius, that he attaches great importance to friendship. 

The following are on the moral and philosophical side. Delius and 
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Wendlandt affirm in the same words that in later years he became most 
occupied with psychological problems. Gerstenberg and Wetz 
emphasize his knowledge of the passions, though the former adds that 
he had the higher aim to delineate morak Wetz, Milller, and Trau- 
mann alike speak of the leading part played by conscience in his 
system. Bulthaupt finds that free will, not fate, inspires his characters. 
Ten Brink says that no one has so profoundly ffi^omed the human 
heart, and he is the greatest of tragic writers because of his spiritual 
depth and thorough reality. Also that he believes in the divine govern- 
ment of the world, is deeply religious, that the moral sense is the root 
of his religion, and for him infinite love pervades the universe. 

On Shakespeare’s art and character we have first the verdict of 
Delius that he is the surest guide and master in the field of dramatic art; 
and that he gives the very person heart and soul. Wendlandt calls him 
the perfect dramatic architect, and his the master-hand. Gerstenberg 
speaks of the triumph of his art; and he is Bulthaupt’s perfect artist. 
Ten Brink discovers his unique stamp to be (thanks to the stage) a 
combination of deep and imperishable matter with the most intense 
immediate effect. He was a dramatist before all; he had matchless art 
in dealing with dramatic action; and though his plots are often loosely 
constructed, he excels in dramatic conception of given material, and 
the conception of his characters is indissolubly united with that of the 
dramatic action. 

Gerstenberg says that his object was to represent sensuous nature, 
and that he had perception of the beauty of nature; ten Brink, that he 
had extensive knowledge of nature; Bulthaupt, that he was the poet 
of elementary nature. , . . 

These critics are unanimous and orthodox. It may be noted that 
they are immersed in their subject rather than distinct from it. Except 
ten Brink, they incline to study Shakespeare as moral teacher rather 
than poet or dramatist. 
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ENGLAND 1895-1899 

I. CORBIN, n. BOAS. m. CAIRO. IV. J. M. ROBERTSON. V. SIDNEY LEE. 
VI. WYNDHAM. VII. BOWDEN. Vni. DOWDEN. IX. CONCLUSION. 

I 

J OHN CORBIN* is a critic whose method we should do well to 
bear in mind when considering purely aesthetic treatises. He 
brings before us the temper of an Elizabethan audience, and as the 
years go on we shall become more familiar with the historical-aesthetic 
school. The service he does here is to track to its source the divided 
impression left by Hamlet. Modem commentators have carried his 
work further. 

He points out that Shakespeare was a popular playwright in an age 
when the drama was not over-reputable. Insanity amused an audience, 
and it was unlikely that Shakespeare wholly effaced the traditional 
comic treatment of Hamlet’s m^ness. The story was derived from 
Saxo Grammaticus in the twelfth century and Belleforest in 1570. 
The date of the lost English play, probably by Kyd, was 1589 — z 
tragedy of blood with a comic underplot. Hamlet’s feigned madness 
seemed comic in certain of those scenes which affect us as deeply 
tragic in the modem play. This presumes in Elizabethan audiences 
an attitude towards acts of cruelty and insanity incredible to any one 
brought up amid the sensibility of modern life. Plays were rapidly 
written, a new one being required about every eighteen days, and 
Shakespeare’s custom, in working over an old play, was first to revise it 
thoroughly, then, if it succeeded, rewrite and improve.* A dramatist is 
most at the mercy of the traditions and caprices of contemporaries, 
and he was no exception. In many plays, from haste or policy, he left 
whole episodes that savour of the cruder aspects of the Elizabethan 
drama. Hamlet was not the ‘sweet’ or ‘gentle’ youth of effusive 
commentators — ^note his indifference to Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern. Shakespeare added dignity to him, and made his demonstrations 
of insanity mental. He had to invent expedients to hinder him from 
killing the king. Only in the final version he becomes highly sdf- 
consdous and intellectual. Despite modem excuses, his cmel cunning 
in sparing the king agrees with the Hamlet of the Hyttoruy and with 
Kyd’s Hieronimo in the Spanish Tragedy. There are two contra- 
dictory phases in his character— one is a remnant of the last play, the 
oriier a foreshadowing of his character to come. In the pre-Shake- 
spearian story there was no real insanity, but, remodelled by Shake- 
speare, his mind becomes acute, sensitive, morbid under the strain. 
> The EBcabethm Hamlet, ti9s. * Cf. J. M. Robertwn. 
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Shakespeare’s happiest additions to the old tragedy of blood contra- 
dicted the drama’s vital structure. Hamlet in action refers back to the 
lost play; the Shakespearian element is concerned with his reflective, 
imaginative, humane traits. His conduct to Ophelia is the result of 
Elizabethan attitude to suffering and insanity. To Shakespeare’s 
audiences these scenes possessed the element of now-archaic comedy. 
Lear at once became popular through the king’s sonorous rant, and 
the comic element of insanity. Compare our own attitude to the 
temporary insanity of drunkenness. 

II 

THE work of Mr. Boas* embraces the whole of Shakespeare. He 
begins with the characteristics inherited by the drama from the 
Mysteries and Moralities, passes on to the influence on Shakespeare 
of the early dramatists, of the Renaissance and the national spirit, and 
then proceeds to consider each play. 

The English sacred drama rested on the same rock-bed of Anglo- 
Saxon righteousness that supports the solid &bric of Shakespearian 
ethics. The supernatural in Shakespeare survived from it, and the 
Vice in the Interludes was the forerunner of the Shakespearian Fool. 
English literature was always sensitive to foreign influences, especially 
Italian, and this was most marked in tragedy. Gorbodtu consists of 
sententious monologues without character or action. England became 
the champion of Protestantism: the Armada quickened the national 
spirit; and the whole country was incarnate in Elizabeth. In Marlowe’s 
Faust sin works out its own Nemesis, so the catastrophe is vitally 
related to conduct. Tragedy was developed by Kyd, comedy by Lyly 
and Greene. Kyd was the pioneer of introspertive tragedy, but with 
a crude moral basis. Lyly introduced prose into the drama and 
influenced Shakespeare’s colloquial prose, also lyrics, and imagina- 
tive comedy with supernatural framework. Greene depicted noble 
and chaste woman, and first vitally connected serious and comic, and 
his moral outlook was akin to Shakespeare’s. Shakespeare was no 
pure product of the Renaissance; he inherited the English medieval 
spirit of which Warwickshire was most eloquent — such as class- 
differences, and sense of power attaching to land. But he did feel 
Renaissance ardours of passion and emotion — as witness his ’love 
without end’ for Southampton. . . . 

From the above we see the opinion of Mr. Boas, with which no one 
will care to disagree, that Shakespeare extracted all that was best from 
inherited influences and those about him, and from the works of his 
predecessors. He then turns to Shakespeare’s work, and whole- 
heartedly accepts the four periods of Dowden and many others. 

In his survey of the plays, though he most emphasizes Shakespeare’s 
’ Sh. and Us fredectssars, by F. S. Boas, 1896. 
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mor^ quality, it is the moral as enhanced by its artistic setting. He is 
at his best in discovering hidden links between plot and character or 
plot wd underplot, md explaining their cause in the human heart. He 
considers that Titus is by Shakespeare because it has the stamp of unity, 
and Aaron, like^ Shakespeare’s criminals, has acid humour, and 
adroitly turns to his own purposes the vidous desires of his fdlow men. 
Richard III, in his sleep, utters an agonized cry of homage to the 
might of the moral law. A stroke of consummate art makes the scenes 
of &rdcal entanglement of the Errors the pivot on which turns a 
deeply tragic issue. Shakespeare adds twin servants to twin masters, 
because he saw that two improbabilities buttress each other. In the 
M.N ,D. he shows extraordinary skill in devising variations on a given 
theme. The mistakes here are of the night, not the day, and internal 
to the mind, not external. The fairy world reproduces in miniature 
the structure of human society. The life of these tiny creatures, over 
whom morality has no sway, is a delirious sense-life. Bottom and the 
rude mechanicals, in their grotesque devices and makeshifts, really face 
the question of the relation of shadow to substance — ^the immemorial 
question of realism in art and on the stage. Launce and his dog 
{Ferona)^ the fidelity of the simple servant to his poor cur, silently 
condemn the knavery of Proteus. 

The political plot is not only the background to R. and J.y but an 
integral element of the play: the rivalry of the Houses gives tragic 
bi^. The note of tragic predestination becomes vague presentiment 
with Romeo and Juliet, and moralizing with the Friar. We are not 
left in barren sorrow, because the atmosphere of the world is purified 
by the elemental force of love. The brilliant portraits of the Merchant 
minimize the inherent improbabilities of the story. A merchant is 
most exposed to risks, and Antonio, in his self-sufficiency, challenges 
fortune. Flesh, on his own showing, is the only legitimate bond of 
interest. The caskets show, as in R. and that Shakespeare was 
more affected than is thought by the influence of fortune on human 
affairs. Antonio defies fortune and is punished; Portia submits and is 
rewarded. Shylock’s claim is urged in the stubborn spirit of the 
narrowest Jewish legalism; Portia’s saving plea is grounded on the 
equally slavish letter-worship of Roman law. 

England is the omnipresent and immortal figure of the histories. 
The characters gain dramatic dignity from the width of the radius 
within which they operate rather than from their own force. Shake- 
speare surveys the energies for good or evil radiating from the throne 
to the extreme confines of national life. His fundamental conviction 
is that individual character reacts with potent effect on the life of the 
State. In Henry IF the personal interest overbears the political, and 
the King is not the dramatic centre. Diplomacy and determination 
cannot make him succeed in the highest sense, as man or king, or yield 
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him inward peace. Prince John’s likeness to the King throws into 
relief the grander outlines of the latter. Northumberland is an even 
more effective foil, as with him caution and policy degenerate into 
selfish cowardice. In the career of Henry IV Shakespeare proves that 
material success, exclusively pursued, turns to bitterness even with 
those most fit to achieve it. The Prince does not like the King’s subtle 
policy, and is driven to streets and taverns to see life without veneer. 
Falstaff’s existence is based on denial of the moral law, and his corpu- 
lence is partly responsible. One so ph3^ically clogged in the struggle 
for the ideal may well refuse even to enter the arena. His vulnerable 
spot is affection for Hal, and through this he is mortally pierced.^ In 
Henry /^Shakespeare most stresses his cardins^ conception of a king — 
duty above privilege. Besides simplicity and sincerity Henry has 
grandeur and glow of soul as king, warrior, judge; but these fail him 
as lover. Falstaff of the Wives has no fascination, but he just resembles 
his former self in the courtier’s contempt for the citizen. The Pages 
are equally ready to victimize their daughter selfishly. 

M. Ado gives the most subtle varieties on a single idea. Perhaps 
Don John lacks humour because in this most radiant comedy Shake- 
speare did not wish to make a villain fascinating and focus attention on 
him. It has been condemned as improbable that the lover and his 
patron should be convinced of a heinous crime on slender evidence; 
but this strictly accords with the genius of the play where momentous 
inferences built on overheard scraps of dialogue result in much ado. 
Toby i^welfthrliight) has gulled others all his life, and now exposes 
himself to the permanent derision of a misalliance.* That Orlando 
{A.T.L.) does not recognize Rosalind must be ascribed partly to the 
peculiar influence of the locality. He plays rather a passive part in 
speech with her, but gains in sunny charm of character and seems a 
pervasive presence in this golden Arcadia. In All ’r Well an abnormal 
relation is elevated to an almost tragic sphere, that it may not become 
repulsive. The healing of the king’s body foreshadows that of Ber- 
tram’s soul. The most repulsive details all have their place in the 
general scheme of M. for M.j which is indisputably noble. Angelo’s 
nature is just kin enough to Isabella’s to feel the full seductive <^arm 
of her immaculate purity. His brutal outbreak of cruelty is of that 
kind which, in Shakespeare’s eyes, is the reverse side of lust. Both 
Helen and Cressida are heartless and disloyal, yet they wake devotion. 
In both camps sentimental gallantry is the ruling motive, with dis- 
astrous results to true national interests. 

Nowhere has Shakespeare so departed from his sources as in Hamlet 
He gives the impression of choosing the theme as a vehicle for his own 
thoughts. The soliloquies are often not closely related to events. The 
Queen’s nature is unstable and volatile, whence Hamlet has inherited 
* Cf. Marriot and Rdtscher. * Cf. Stopford Brooke (1913)9 also Priestley. 
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his vacillating will. As to Rosencranta^ and Guildenstern, each seeks 
to compensate for entire lack of individuality by alliance with the 
other. In posing as a madman Hamlet catches something of the 
imperfect age — ^its preference for* roundabout, disingenuous dealings. 
In the end he yields to fatalism, and thus be^mes indifferent to &e 
deaths of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern and Polonius. Paralysis of 
will produces paralysis of moral sense. In Macbeth Shakespeare adds 
to Highland mysticism a stupendous moral significance unknown to 
the Celt. Macbeth lives in an imaginative world, and the wild poetry 
of barbarism steeps even his crimes in crimson splendour. The stern 
Shakespearian ethics demand a double retribution on the sinner, at the 
bar of the world, and in his own breast. Neither Macbeth nor Lady 
Macbeth had conscience, and the dramatic cruxwasto exhibitthe action 
of Nemesis in such characters. He becomes the victim of self-torturing 
imagination, she of her acutely nervous sensibilities. Thus we realize 
that nature has reserve forces to punish sin. Othello brings into collision 
strongly contrasted racial t)rpes. To Desdemona he is like a being 
dropped from another world. She accepts his exotic birth and hue as 
elements in the unique marvel of his whole career. Their love is 
based on mutual fascination rather than knowledge. It is lago^s 
triumph of malignity to induce Desdemona to plead for Cassio, and 
discover a suicidal property in virtue itself. Had Othello’s love been 
grounded in experience it would have been proof, but it is fed from 
imagination, and into imagination lago pours his poison. Desdemona 
has isolated herself from her family; and the African gives no heed to 
the laws of a community in which he is an alien. All in Lear seems the 
wildest confusion, yet a plot of labyrinthine intricacy is steadily un- 
ravelled, and the majesty of the moral law is the unseen arbiter. It is 
not Shakespeare’s greatest play, but the most stupendous expression of 
his genius. It deals with the uncontrollable passion of the Celtic nature, 
which links it not with the spirit world, but with the untamed forces 
of purely animal or natural life. Lear is driven mad by an incident 
which links the two plots. In the kingdom of Ae spirit nothing 
matters but ‘the good will’. Cordelia’s ardour of love is justified of itself. 
It exists, and in its existence lies its triumph. 

In J.C. we see a populace weary of liberty that means nothing, and 
in need of an idol. Caesarism survives Caesar’s death; his infirmities 
in the flesh are a foil to his irresistible might when freed from fleshly 
trammels. If no one event stands out in A, and C. as pivot of Ae 
catastrophe, it is because Shakespeare interweaves the love interest with 
the political. Cleopatra’s compleidty, like Falstaff’s, reconciles con- 
tradictory qualities. She has paradoxical grandeur compounded of all 
that is morally worthless. It is not love, because their souls have never 
mingled. The foundation of their bliss is unstable: he fears treachery, 
she desertion. In the galley scene we see in miniature Paganism 
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dancing with uproarious merriment to its destruction. Amorous 
rivalry persists beyond death, since die Queen competes for her lover*s 
embrace with her own waiting woman. Thus the passion of Antony 
and Cleopatra carries at its heart die secret of eternal unrest. 

The JV. Tale is made up of three dissimilar plots united by a merely 
mechanical bond. Perdita belongs alike to the real and idyllic worlds. 
In Prospero we see Shakespeare’s concepdon of a divine being’s attitude 
to the mortals under his sway. Ferdinand has to ^ve more solid proof 
of his loyalty than amorous vows and tighs. . . . 

Mr. Boas has the power to eiqierience righdy and express impartially, 
but there are degrees in his verdicts. He is at his ^t in Macbeth, 
Othelloy A. and C., at his worst in his remarks on Sir Toby and his 
comparison of the healing of the King’s body and Bertram’s soul in 
All*s Well. And the cause is the extent to which the presence of 
Shakespeare abides with him during his critical meditation. In the 
tragedies just mentioned he writes under the spell of the emotion which 
quickens his imagination; in the comedies, the emotion has left him 
and he is merely seeking intellectual reasons. Yet some of his argued 
criticisms are well wor^ pondering, e.g. he says that Richard Ill’s 
success as a wooer deprives him of justification for evil and shows that 
future has not penalized him. He also defends Bertram well by 
observing that he is made to take a woman separated by caste, robbed 
by femiliarity of the magical charm of the unknown, and whose claim 
to his hand violates the elementary relations of man and woman. And 
the nature of Cassius has rarely been better analysed; personal jealousy 
mingled with sincere republican passion which gives dignity to a 
character lacking in moral elevation. One of his merits is to reconcile 
poetry and fiict, e.g. Othello’s effect on Desdemona. He also delimits 
emotion exactly — ^in the style of M^i&res or Professor Herford. Thus 
he tells us tiiat the wild poetry of barbarism steeps Macbeth’s crimes in 
crimson splendour — that the love of Othello and Desdemona is based 
on mutual fascination rather than knowledge — ^that the souls of 
Antony and Cleopatra have never mingled, and their passion carries 
at its heart the secret of eternal unrest 

III 

EDWARD CAIRD* states in an oripnal way some leading problems 
of Shakespeare’s personality, his art, and his times. His powerful and 
philosophic mind retains a true impress from the whole of Shakespeare’s 
work, and all that is known of his life, and he uses this as a touchstone. 
Shakespeare to him is a man of universal sympathies, and he is aware 
that there are insepaiable weaknesses from such a state of mind. He 
diinks to detect certain regions of thou^t and feeling closed to Shake- 
speare — his aristocratic political feeling — his lack of insight into the 
' *80096 Characteristics of Sh.’ {pmtemperary Retdew, Dec. 1S96). 
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secrets of reli^ous life — but drunadc reasons may e:qdain these. In 
the fifteenth and nxteenth centuries it was less that the individual was 
set ftee than that his weal was bound up widi certain great general 
interests. Religious reformers tau^t the duty, not the ri^t, of private 
judgement In politics it was national State agtunst universal Church; 
feudalism gave way to the rule of power^ monarchs; the king 
embodied ^e general will. Thus Shakespeare was a patriot and con- 
temner of democracy. 

He then extracts from Shakespeare’s unlimited nature reasons why 
he surpassed the dramatists of the world. He could rise above all 
special interests of individuals to a central point of view, and so realize 
how in the drama of life individualities react upon each other and 
produce a crisis. He may have lacked strong will and firm self-defen- 
sive individuality and perhaps had to learn self-command by sore 
experience, but his deep and rich nature would help him to regain peace 
of mind, b^use it sympathized with ail the elements and movements 
of humanity, and could not be tied to any one passion or interest, but 
would ultimately see the relative insignificance of personal desires. 

He then proceeds to trace the clear logic of Shakespeare’s dramatic 
thought almost beyond the limits of poetry, in a manner slightly too 
abstract, but none the less profoundly suggestive. The diaracters 
become conscious of themselves and almost read to us the secret of 
their own weakness and moral of their own fiite. It is the ultimate 
secret of great dramatic work, and the reason why the catastrophe 
produces not horror and dismay but reconcilement. In the tragic 
crisis the movement of life had brought about a full statement of its 
problem; and fully to state the problem of life is almost to solve it. 
Passions are purified because worked out to the last issues; even good- 
ness must complete itself in sacrifice, and so reveal what it really is. 

IV 

MR. J. M. ROBERTSON * now enters the field where he has done 
and is still doing great things. He has been called Cato the Censor in 
the rather lax republic of Shakespearian criticism,* and such a tide does 
not underrate him. This is not to imply that his intellectual power 
overrules his aesthetic; bodi are strong, and each ministers to die other. 
We heartily disclaim the German tendency to make criticism into an 
exact sdence; but there is a reverse danger when an unchecked fiuicy 
causes softening of the intellect. The ideal is to steer a middle course, 
and there are few critics who can distinguish between facts and fiuides 
as skilfully as Mr. Robertson. 

He condemns the work of Feis on the same subject as extravagant 
though he agrees that Montaigne influenced Shakespeare. This 
influence first appears in Hamlet and continues beyond. The note of 

* Mental andSA., 1897, * Tims Lit. Sup., 7 April 19*7. 
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passionate friendship between Hamlet and Horatio, absent from the 
First Quarto, appears in the later. There are suggestions of Montaigne 
in the soliloquies and the thoughts on suicide; the Duke’s exhortation 
to Claudio in M, for M. is a synthesis of Montaigne’s favourite 
propositions. In Mr. Robertson’s opinion the deeper problem of 
Shakespeare’s mental history has hardly risen till our own generation. 
The traces that appear of Seneca are but Seneca’s stock speeches,* and 
he practically only read his own language. We should revise our 
conception of Shakespeare in the light of the positive facts of his life. 
Critics do not seem to bring those facts into touch with their aesthetic 
estimate of his product. Emerson resigned himself to the solution that 
Shakespeare’s mind was out of human ken. , 1 

The poems are uninspired, pitilessly prolix, external, and unimpas- i 
sioned. Their merits — ine^austible flow of words and endless 
observation of detail — ^are not those of a superior mind. The theatre, 
not his plays, provided his income; thus at the outset he was not 
conspicuous for intellectual depth or seriousness. There needed to 
develop him experience and intellectual stimulus. Added to the 
discipline of acting was the probably real central episode of faithless 
love in the Sonnets. In appreciation of women’s charm we see his first 
contact with the deeper forces of life. He is still unconcerned with the 
deeps of male nature, except in Shylock. His early historical figures 
are distinguished for visible actuality. Falstaff is an incomparable 
comic reality, but only comic. No doubt the originals of his heroines 
were women who had charmed him. R. and J, is a picture of the 
luxury of woe, not fundamentally unhappy. J.C. touches a further 
depth of sadness, and shows failure dogging the steps of the wise, 
destiny searching out the weakness of the strong. Culture and experi- 
ence have made the man Shakespeare into the dramatist: culture that 
came without search and could be undergone as spontaneously as the 
experience of life itself. Montaigne’s book was the most living in 
Europe; he was the first of the moderns, having discovered that the 
most interesting form of truth is the most intimate. The secret of all 
great literature is that a writer may affect us more by pulse and pressure 
of speech than matter.* 

The Essays were the source of the greatest expansive movement of 
Shakespeare’s mind. From J.C, to Hamlet he shows concrete percep- 
tion of the fatality of things. In the second, perception has emerged 
in philosophic consciousness as pure reflection. He transformed the 
old tragedy of blood with moral perception. Only in the finished play 
emerges the sense of void left by the initial crime, that no hecatomb of 
slain wrongdoers can fill. We see human impotence and weariness of 
spirit in presence of overmastering fate. Subjective treatment of old 
material made moral anachronism inevitable. We trace the influence 
* Cf. CunlilFe. * Cf. Stoll (1923). 
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through M, for M. to the great tragedies where we see living stimulus 
and germihation of fresh intellectual life. He carried the serene semi- 
stoicism of the essayist to a deeper and sterner conception of things. 
Change to tragedy must have been his own choice, and the gloom of 
the tragedies was partly the reflex of his experience, partly the expres- 
sion of the philosophy to which his reading had led him. Othello and 
Lear show an overwhelming energy of the element of evil far beyond 
Montaigne. In the tragedies after Hamlet unrelieved evil is presented 
with sombre persistence. Shakespeare owes a lasting debt to Montaigne, 
and between them is lasting community of thought. Shakespeare 
passed his later years in accordance with the essayist’s ideal. Like no 
other fellow-dramatist, he left London when he might have enjoyed it 

at leisure, and this is one of our main clues to his innermost character 

In Mr. Robertson’s criticism the emotions are held in check until 
the intellect has done its duty. He tells the truth about the poems, and 
is not dazzled by the light reflected back upon them by the great works 
yet unwritten. At first we seem to be in company of an intellectual 
guide only, when suddenly he formulates an aesthetic judgement, and 
we discover that it is the work of the intellect which has made it 
possible, and also more effective in itself. Where, for instance, has the 
problem of Hamlet and the struggle in the hero’s soul been better 
stated ? As regards the direct influence of Montaigne on Shakespeare’s 
life and works, we can only say, in the absence of biographical facts, 
that we regard it as conjecture j but, knowing Mr. Robertson’s methods, 
with a strong bias in favour of its truth. In any case, it is the right way 
of approaching the problem of Shakespeare the man; and his last 
words about the retirement to Stratford are among the most suggestive. 
There is a Thucydidean touch about Mr. Robertson’s criticism: 
contact with life has stimulated his aesthetic sense. We shall meet 
him again at Philippi. 


V 

THE work of Sidney Lee,* whose name will be honoured while 
Shakespearian literature endures, now claims us. While sifting his 
biography for its critical portions, his point of view Has become plain. 
He makes Shakespeare’s merit stand out by comparing his treatment 
of the same themes as earlier or contemporary dramatists have treated, 
or remarking on the use he makes of his sources. 

L.L.L. shows the influence of Lyly, but the humanity is fuller- 
blooded. The fercical drollery of Launce and Speed {Ferona) improves 
on Lyly’s verbal smartness. Only with R. and J. does Shakesp^re 
reveal poetic instinct and drannatic insight of unprecedented quality. 
In Henry FI he revised and expanded Ae work of others: the lifeless 
beat of the verse and crude language prove that the Joan of Arc scenes 
^ A life of Wm, Sh.^ 1898 (3rd, revised, edition. Murray, 1922). 
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werenothis. Itiehardlll contains a note of l)rric exaltation oftencaught 
from Marlowe; but the subtle characterization is bejrond Marlowe. 
So in Richard Ily which is an of^ring of Edward II, does Shakeq>eare 
trace far more subtly than Marlowe the development of a self-indulgent 
temperammt under stress of misfortune. Marlowe’s influence finally 
appears in the Merchant, where Shylock is a penetrating and tolerant 
interpretation of racial characteristics degraded by antipa^etic environ- 
ment In John Shakespeare flung all his energy into adaptation and 
produced a great tragedy. He gives new life and dramatic power to the 
chief characters, and eliminates the narrow polemical and malignant 
censure of Rome and Spain. Though M.N.D. consists of four inci- 
dents from well-known sources, it is an example of Shakespeare’s 
freshest invention. He gives to ^e friries a dramatic interest beyond 
Lyly or others,and conquers a new realm for art All *s Well ^ows a 
ti^tening grip on the subtleties of romance. He endowed the incident 
of the Shrew with the vital spirit of comedy. 

Henry is his most convincing portrayal of broad and compre- 
hensive humour. In Part II, which abounds with Stratford memories, 
he touched the comic scenes with his own magic Falstaff’s wit and 
jollity redeem his sensuality and untruthfulness; the contrast between 
his old age and unreverend way of life supplies the tinge of melan- 
choly inseparable from the hipest manifestations of humour. The 
Wives reflects low-pitched sentiment couched in colloquial vein, yet 
Shakespeare has nowhere so vividly reflected the bluff temper of average 
English men and women in contemporary middle-class society. Henry V 
is constructed like a military pageant. Only he, among Shakespeare’s 
kings, evokes at once a joyous sense of satisfrction in the high poten- 
tialitiesofhuman character,and a feelingof pride among Englishmen that 
one of his mettle is of English race. In M. Ade,A.Y. L., Twelfth-Night 
Shakespeare works over more or less serious poetic romance by another 
hand, and with the romantic theme interweaves original episodes of 
^isJ irony or broad comedy, convincingly interpreted by characters 
of his own invention. There is much penetrating reflection on grave 
ethical issues fused with spirited portrayal of varied comic phases of 
humanity. 

In y.C. Shakespeare adds to Plutarch hisown gift of glow of dramatic 
fire. He averts the peril of dramatic anticlimax in relegating Caesar’s 
assassination to the middle distance by the double and somewhat ironical 
process of belittling him in life suid magnifying the spiritual influence 
of his name after death. The old barbarous l^end of Hamlet is 
transfigured, and its coarse brutalities are sublimated in a new atmo- 
sphere of subtier tiiou^t. It is a study of the reflective tenq)erament in 
excess. The central figure exerts a pathetic fiudiution on minds of 
almost every calibre. T. and C. combines the characteristic features 
of Shakespeare’s early uid late performances. Shakeqpeare differs from 
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other poets in depriving fickleness in love of any fidse glamour — a 
dramatically efFective innovation. He did not depreciate the Greeks, 
but ac^ted medieval tradition. Irony at the expense of clasrical hero- 
worriiip was a common note of thf Middle Ages: in ^.C. Shakeqpeare 
had idready hinted at it. 

The catastrophe of Othello is reconstructed in masterly ^ishion. 
Shakespeare lent Desdemona’s fete a new and fearful intenrity by 
making lago’s cruel treachery known to Othello at the last The plot 
and characters are treated with unfaltering equilibrium. The popular 
tale of M. for M. was a sordid record of lust and cruelty. Shakespeare 
diverted the course of the plot at a critical (mint, and not only proved 
his artistic ingenuity, but gave dramatic dignity and moral elevation to 
a degraded and repellent theme. In the old versions Isabella yields her 
virtue; in Shakespeare the central feet is her inflexible chastity. Shake- 
speare’s argument throughout is philosophically subtle; the poeric 
eloquence of the Duke’s and Isabella’s homage to chastity, and the ex- 
positions of corruption caused by sexual passion, alternate with coarsely 
comic interludes whidi surest the vanity of seeking to effece natural 
instincts by coercion of law. There are incidents from Holinshed in 
Macbethy but every scene which has supreme dramatic value is Shake- 
speare’s own. It is among the noblest of the world’s tragedies, yet it 
approaches the bounds of sensational melodrama nearer than Shake- 
speare’s pther plays. The melodramatic effect is heightened by the 
physical darkness which envelops the main episodes. But the poetic 
fertility of language, magical simplicity of speech in critical turns of 
action, dramatic irony accentuating the mysterious issues, the fascinat- 
ing complexity of the two leading characters lift the piece to the first 
rank. In Lear Shake^>eare’s tragic genius moved without faltering on 
Titanic heights. He ignored former endings, and first converted the 
story into an inexorable tragedy. The verbal and metrical temper give 
the first signs of the valiant denance of all conventional restraint which 
marks the latest stage in the devebpment of his style. Timon and 
Apemantus show his penetration amid the work of others. Timon is 
cast in the p^chological mould of Lear. 

Shakespeare concentrates on Antony’s infetuation, and there 
expands and develops Plutarch with magnificent freedom and origin- 
ality. The leading events and characters are taken from Plutarch, and, 
de^ite literal borrowings of phrase and feet, are reincarnated in the 
crucible of the poet’s ima^nation, so that they glow in his verse with 
heroic and poetic glamour of whic^ Plutarch gives but feint conception. 
It is doubtfeil if any character of Shakespeare surpasses Cleopatra. The 
note of roughness and sensuality in Antony is ultimately sublimated by 
his vein of poetry. As with Richard II and Macbeth, native poetic 
sentiment is quickened by de^r. Despite liberal levies on the text of 
Piutardi, Shakespeare imbues the theme of Conolenus with new 
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vivacity. His detached but inveterate sense of justice holds the balance 
between rival political interests. 

There is no tangible evidence that Shakespeare’s tragic period had a 
personal cause, such as spiritual calamity or episode of tragic gloom. 
The external fects of his life show unbroken progress of prosperity. 
But tragedy gave scope for the full exercise of his powers. To seek in 
mere personal experience the key to his conquest of the topmost peaks 
of tragedy is to underrate his creative faculty and disparage the force of 
its magic. 

He atones for the remote incident and loose construction of Cym~ 
beline by investing the characters with rare wealth of vivacious humanity. 
Imogen pervades and animates the whole piece as an angel of light who 
harmonizes discordant elements. In the tF. Tale Shakespeare modified 
the spirit of the fable wherever his dramatic instinct prompted change. 
He sweeps away all cause for the suspicion of Leontes; his jealousy is 
the aberration of a weak mind and owes nothing to external pressure. 
The pastoral scene surpasses all Shakespeare’s presentations of country 
life. His final labours in tragi-comedy show increased mastery of the 
simple as well as complex aspect of human experience. In the Tempest 
his creative power has fired his impalpable texture with living sentiment 
and emotion which are the finest flower of poetic romance. The 
bustling energy of M.N,D. is replaced by steadily progressive calm. 
Shakespeare, through Gonzalo, adopts Montaigne’s vocabulary, but 
puts no faith in his complaisant theorizing. The greater part of 
Henry Fill is Fletcher’s, but in certain scenes the imagery has the 
pointed, vivid, homely strength of Shakespeare’s latest plays. 

Shakespeare’s dramatic work is impersonal, and does not show his 
idiosyncrasies. We can deduce from his plays a broad practical philo- 
sophy, alive with active moral sense, but no self-evident revelation of 
personal experience of emotion or passion, e.g. love of country and 
faith in its destiny, also the humour of his race. He vras a child of the 
Renaissance in his enthusiastic recognition of the beauty of the world 
and humanity. The words of his great characters make the reader 
think that he is hearing the unpremeditated speech of living beings*, 
and the more closely they are studied the completer the illusion 
grows. . . . 

The result of Sidney Lee’s criticism is that Shakespeare’s mind 
becomes a more wonderful thing to us. He begins by extricating his 
share from the work of others, and pointing out how he transcended 
it; and he then detaches his writings from his life. He insists that 
Shakespeare’s art was impersonal, that the cause of his tragic period 
was not private misfortune — and to suggest such a cause is to Mitde 
the marvel of his creative power. It is only Shakespeare’s mind that 
he treats thus, not his works; we need but look back to his remarks 
on Shylock, FalstafF, Cressida, and many others to see how intimately 
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concerned he is with life. And his last words present the eternal 
problem of the relation between art and reality. However, while he has 
experienced, and makes us feel, the mighty natural phenomenon of 
Shakespeare’s mind, the question remains whether a writer’s work can 
be entirely divided from his personal experience. We have cast our 
vote so decidedly in fevour of the agnostic critic that we dare not do 
more than whisper a doubt whether with Sidney Lee agnosticism is 
not overdone ? 

For this reason we have reserved to the last his views on the 
Sonnets. Their matter is exceptionally controversial, and as all criticism 
is conjecture, the best use of the historian is to point out the nature of 
the bias of each critic’s mind. Sidney Lee is naturally against an 
autobiographical interpretation. 

There was a fashion of sonnet-writing, he says — ^and Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets were of unequal value. While some are on the highest poetical 
level, many sink almost into inanity beneath the burden of quibbles 
and conceits. His mastery of dramatic power makes it unlikely that 
any production of his pen should present an unqualified piece of 
autobiography. The emotion of the Sonnets may owe much to the 
dramatic instinct which reproduced intuitively in plays the subtlest 
thought and feeling of which man’s mind is capable. Elizabethan 
sonnets were not usually autobiographical, and, allowing for the con- 
ventions of Elizabethan sonneteering, and for Shakespeare’s dramatic 
instinct which enabled him to identify himself with every phase of 
human emotion, the autobiographic element can be but slender. The 
duty of marriage and the immortality of poetry were two definite 
phases of contemporary sentiment. As to the Dark Lady, every 
sixteenth-century sonneteer vituperated a cruel siren. The construc- 
tive process is identical with that in Shakespeare’s other works: 
punctilious regard for the demands of public taste, and marvellous 
genius and skill in adopting and transmuting for his own purposes the 
hints of other workers in the field which for the moment engaged his 
attention. The personal note may have escaped him involuntarily 
where he gives voice to sense of melancholy and remorse — ^but his 
dramatic instinct never slept. There is no proof that he does more 
than produce dramatically the illusion of personal confession. . . . 

Sidney Lee does not deny an autobiographical element, but he 
touches it so lightly and states the opposite case with such skill, that 
the impression on the reader is unequivocal. We suggest that so fiir as 
is possible in such a sane, well-balanced, critical mind, he has been 
beguiled by his own phrases. Nothing is hinted in the way of prejudice, 
but it seems to us that he pondered the subject till his subconscious 
mind gadiered force and supplied the best words for one solution, so 
that he became self-convinced and slightly overstated what after all 
belongs to conjecture. 
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VI 

GEORGE WYNDHAM’S » critidsm of the Poems is typical of the 
last years of the nineteenth century. The theory of art for art’s sake 
would not have been disparaged had it always b^n expounded as ably 
as it is here. Locke was accused of analysing mind till it became a 
sensible object: we may almost say that Wyndham does the same with 
creative energy. 

In his view lyric and elegiac poetry express man’s desire for beauty. 
It matters little if Shakespeare wrote sonnets to William Herbert or 
another. As in all art, something of his personal experience went into 
the poems, but our business is with what he^uperadded — ^the artist’s 
impression on his material. We know little of his life, but enough to 
prove that the poems owe scarcely anything to his personal vicissitudes. 
There is nothing that points clearly to any single experience. As in 
every great work of art single experiences have been merged in the 
passion which they rouse to a height and pitch of sensitiveness im- 
measurable in contrast with its puny origins. The Sonnets may express 
Shakespeare’s feelings in his own person, but are not autobiography. 
The movement and sound are elemental, and the chief concern is to 
worship beauty in the imagery and music of verse. Few sonnets by 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries remind one of his, and there are no 
other poems like Venus and Lucrece, Yet these three are united in 
form by lyrical excellence in imagery and rhythm. They show the 
influence of Chaucer, but chiefly of Ovid.* You discover beneath the 
general interpretation of phenomenal beauty in Venus a gospel of ideal 
beauty, a confession of fliith in beauty as a principle of life.* 

Most of the first series of sonnets handle the theme of ideal beauty 
incarnate in a mortal body, yet saved from decay by the immortality 
which verse confers. The selection of themes is as much based on 
current philosophy and artistic tradition as any actual experience. In 
Shakespeare’s imagery we watch the ceaseless passing of the year; and 
when ^e magic is verbal it springs from immediate perception: images 
are taken from subtler effects of sensuous appreciation — shadows, 
transparency of windows, reflections in mirrors, jewels, apparel. 
Realism is the note of these imaginative perceptions. The magic 

* ItOrtkiucHm to Sh's Poems, 1898 (Methuen). * Cf. Baynes. 

3 Prof. Gilbert Murray notes *how many great poets seem to have drawn most 
of their inspiration not directly from experience, but derivatively from experience 
already inteipreted in other men's poet^’. He instances Burns, much of whose 
'most beautiful and spontaneous work is really a working up of old traditional 
material*. The mistalm, he says, *is to apply a merely external test to something 
that depends on the most intimate workings of a man's imagination*. The impor- 
ttmt thing is 'simply the intensity of imagination with which the poet has realized 
his subject*. Rise rf Greek Epk, p. 264. 
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springs from imaginative observation rather than unexpected verbal 
collocutions 

Such is Wyndham^s main theory; into its many and exact details we 
will not follow him. What he dpes is to define one of the fundamental 
problems of art Nowadays we say rather too loosely that the artist 
expresses himself in terms of the universal. To Wyndham, as we see, 
the universal imports more than the artist’s experience. Perhaps our 
best method of reply would be to ask a series of questions and not 
attempt to answer them definitely. Can any vivid interest be disparted 
from what is human and personal ? Do not many critics say that auto- 
biography is the most fascinating branch of literature? How far was 
Pater right when he said that had the ancients allowed us a glimpse of 
their inner selves it would have doubled the interest of their objective 
work ? On the other hand, do we know enough of our own minds and 
of art itself to separate truly the artistic from the personal impression ? 

And in support of the latter we will quote the words of Wyndham 
himself: ‘Works of perfect art are the tombs in which artists lay to rest 
the passions they would fain make immortal. The more perfect their 
execution the longer does the sepulchre endure, the sooner does the 
passion perish. Only where the hand has faltered do ghosts of love and 
anguish still complain.’ As a parallel to this we will set the words of 
a modern critic*: ‘Knowledge must supply that which the artist meant 
to express and did not. Because in the early poems of Shelley and 
Byron there remains much untransmuted poetical activity we arc 
helped in the interpretation of these poems by knowledge of the 
artist’s life; we do not need it for Prometheus or Beppo,^ And another 
modern writer on style, who holds that precision of emotional sugges- 
tion is the essential quality of style, or crystallization, as against rhetoric, 
advises the learner to leave himself out of the reckoning, and achieve 
personality through being impersonal.* We will supplement these 
remarks with one that has been made on poets like Pindar — ^that the 
fame which they have gained is less immortality than endless lying in 
state. 

We had intended to raise the subject and drop it, but it fascinates us 
to continue. Professor Saintsbury tells how a friend objected that he 
treated literature ‘as something by itself’, and he admitted this to be 
true, but with the reservation that nothing human can be absolutely 
isolated from the general conditions of humanity’.^ Matthew Arnold 
quotes Joubert’s criticism that many melodramas harrow the feelings 
far more than the Aene%d\ that ‘the true tears are those which are 
called forth by the beauty of poetry; there must be as much admiration 

* A. E. Powell (Mrs. E. R. Dodds), The Romantic Theory of Poetry (Arnold, 
1926), p. 243. 

» The Problem of Stylet by J. Middleton Murry, pp. 95, 131, 143. 

* Preface to vol. iii, Hist of Crit 
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in them as sorrow*. We incline to think that a poem must contain 
both genuine emotion and beautiful phrasing, and that each heightens 
the other. The emotion becomes more intense because the words are 
well chosen $ the words wake echo after echo in our minds because the 
emotion is true. To insist that every poem must be self-contained, like 
the above-mentioned critic of Prometheus and Beppo^ would be to 
strike out much of the allusive beauty of Paradise Lost. Byron’s lines 

His love was passion*s essence — as a tree 
On fire by lightning . . . 

raise to an ideal level certainly one episode of Rousseau’s life, if not his 
whole self. They are a true instance of ‘crystallization’, yet would 
affect us less did we not know the story of Rousseau’s passion for 
Madame d’Houdetot. In a favourite ode of Horace* occur these 
words, 

Ver ubi longum, tepidasque praebet 
Jupiter brumas . . . 

His voice seems to us clearest in this ode, his emotion truest because of 
all that we have learnt of his nature in previous and following odes. . . . 
We must perforce ring down the curtain on quotations; but if they 
help to prove the central contention that in art human emotion and 
fine expression must be so balanced that they heighten each other, it 
follows that Wyndham minimized the necessarily true emotion in 
Shakespeare’s sonnets. 


VII 

THE work of Henry Sebastian Bowden* has had to knock twice to be 
admitted. Except the last chapter on Shakespeare’s ethics, it is worth 
nothing as criticism, and it assumes throughout that the words of his 
characters express his own convictions. Its object is to prove that 
Shakespeare was a Roman Catholic, and it is included here that we 
may get some idea of what can be extracted from Shakespeare’s mind 
by a prejudiced writer. Also because this kind of criticism has been 
accepted in certain quarters. 

To the Protestant, he saj^, nature is a synonym for discord; to 
Shakespeare it is no accursed thing but the scene of wondrous beauty — 
the storehouse whence he drew moral lessons. According to the 
Catholic Church, nature is a symphony proclaiming the praises of 
God. Compare Act V of the Merchant where in the moonlight and 
starlight the music of the heavens is heard. As regards love, the 
Renaissance taught that sensuality was a virtue. In the Sonnets the 

> ii. 6. 

* The ReUgim of Sh.-^hiefiy from the viritings of the late Mr. Richard Simpson^ 
1S99 (Bums ic Oates). 
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battle of life is fought between true and intellectual and &lse and 
sensual love. Isabella {M. for M.) is the most perfect type of true love; 
her natural affections are intensified because purified by her super- 
natural love. R. and J. shows the consequences of ill-regulated passion. 
With Shakespeare true love is only to be won by sacrifice — an idea 
taught by Greek tragedy and Miracles and Mysteries, but not by the 
Reformers. 

Shakespeare treated almost exclusively feudal times, and never 
wrote of the Pope’s overthrow, the Gunpowder Plot, the Armada. 
His ideal Henry V was drawn on Catholic lines. His references to 
the Bible are said to prove him a Protestant; but he makes people like 
FalstafF quote individual texts in a strained sense for their own ends. 
The one indisputable characteristic of his writings is his deep discon- 
tent with and contempt for the world in which he lived. In rewriting 
John he excluded anti-CathoHc passages. Henry V is the complete 
portrait of a Catholic hero. He does not win battles by his own 
strength, but solely through his trust in God. He believes in Purgatory, 
alms-deeds, prayer, fasting, pious foundations. Richard Ill’s defeat 
and death are the consequence of personal crimes not political. 

The Sonnets are of special importance as to his religion because they 
reveal himself, though in a partial, fragmentary, disconnected, obscure 
manner. He treated love in the same spirit as the leaders of religious 
thought: its object was the good. The work of the pure soul of 
true love is to fashion for itself and in itself from the earthly image 
that spiritual ideal which is the reflection of God Himself. The 
first stage is physical beauty, the second imaginative, the third ideal. 
The whole exhibits the three great divisions of love as stimulated by 
the presentation of good through the senses, imagination, reason. The 
same philosophy is the basis of the plays; Isabella is the ideal of true 
love, Cleopatra or Cressida the counterparts of the Dark Lady. In 
M,N,D, we see imaginative love to be inferior to reason. The 
Sonnets above all show that Shakespeare was intensely antagonistic to 
his time. Sonnet 66 impeaches the government of his day. 

In the Love Plays Shakespeare takes his doctrine of love from Plato 
and knowledge from Aristotle. Absolute truth and love are one: 
hence the affinity between religion and love. L.L,L. shows that it is 
futile to undertake penance, study, solitude, without adequate motive 
—the likelihood of attaining the beloved object. Constancy in love is 
the corner-stone of virtue in Shakespeare’s eyes. Infidelity is heresy, 
and even the true professions of a rejected lover are heresy {Twelfth 
Night j I. v), for love is no subjective creation but consists in conformity 
of thought with object. In the JVives we see Protestant England, but 
the religious element begets discord, and Evans is a scurvy model of the 
Parson, far other than Shakespeare’s Friars and Nuns. In Fenton’s 
defence of Anne Page, Shakespeare la)^ down accurately the Catholic 
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doctrine on the subject. M.N.D. shows love in the second degree, 
when the object is created by fantasy uncontrolled by reason. Thus it 
is short-lived, transitory, fickle, and becomes attached in turn to any 
object presented to the senses. A.Y.L. shows the freedom of pastoral 
life — as if the poet were comforting a class cut off from all civil functions 
by proving their loss to be gain, and their moral profit more than their 
material sacrifice. In the W. Tale Shakespeare goes out of his way to 
describe Delphi. Rome was the Delphi of medieval Europe. Goneril 
and Regan find that in promising all they have promised the impossible. 
The true theology is built on ‘distinctions’ whose fan winnows away 
the bad and leaves the good. 

Allegory was univeiial in the Elizabethan age, and it is possible to 
apply some of Shakespeare’s plays in a figurative sense. The Merchant 
secondarily presents a plea for toleration. The Jew’s persecuting 
spirit is made odious and monstrous, yet appears the natural and 
inevitable consequence of the treatment he had undergone. Portia 
says to Bassanio: ‘I fear you speak upon the rack. . . .’ Is not this an 
expression of contemptuous disbelief in all the evidence upon which 
so many pretended Popish conspirators suffered the death of traitors in 
the dzys of Shakespeare ? M. for M. philosophically is the trial and 
condemnation of the penal code. A man should be punished for what 
he does, not for what he is: whereas, for the Elizabethans, to be a 
Catholic was treason. Also the crime must be committed, not merely 
intended. In describing Isabella as a novice Shakespeare shows himself 
completely familiar with the details of life in religion. The Duke as 
Friar proves in his disguise to what honourable purposes the Friars 
applied themselves. Ulysses (T. and C.) gives the palm of the virtues 
to perseverance or constancy, and he attributes it to grace. This is the 
doctrine of the Council of Trent, Catholic as distinct from Protes- 
tant. . . . 

It may be once more remarked that these verdicts show what a 
reader with a purpose can draw out of Shakespeare’s mind: notably 
those on L.L,L.y Goneril and Regan, Portia’s speech to Bassanio, 
AX.L, He is rather better on Shylock, the Sonnets, and the historical 
plays. He implies that Shakespeare wrote plays to express a system of 
philosophy — ^whereas he did so to please the public and make a living. 
And he writes as though Shakespeare invented his plots, instead of 
deriving them from well-known stories. This helps to explain characters 
like Isabella and the Duke; though it is true that in rewriting John 
Shakespeare suppressed the anti-Catholic passages. The ‘grace’ in 
T. and C, is a flagrant instance of strained interpretation; and the 
critic whose point of view is that Shakespeare was discontented with 
his world and despised it cannot be taken seriously. Yet in the middle 
of irrelevant talk about heresies, he has made one notable discovery — 
that love is no subjective creation {Twelfth Night). This anticipates 
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the views of modern critics that every thought of the artist has its 
equivalent in the world of sense, and it is ratified by Carlyle’s counter- 
saying that a fiict is sacred. 

We will now give in outline his chapter on Shakespeare’s ethics 
which is far superior to the preceding. Shakespeare is no fatalist, for if 
each character were determined by the moving principle within, or 
by circumstances, or by both, the whole interest, power, and pathos of 
the plays would gone, and virtue and vice be meaningless. Antony 
was enchained by his passions, yet knew that he could free himself. The 
sense of guilt works on Macbeth and his wife apart from fear of 
retribution. The murder succeeded, yet despair reigned in their 
criminal souls. Modern necessitarianism is the offspring of Calvinism. 
Milton’s Satan is developed step by step through the inevitable force 
of the evil principle within him. Shakespeare sympathizes with the 
sinner but abhors the sin. His heroines represent religious sentiment, 
conscience, fidelity, truth. Ophelia has no striking mental qualities 
yet wins the affection of Shakespeare’s most intellectual character. 
Desdemona’s gentleness and sympathy first captured Othello. The 
goodness of Shakespeare’s heroes is not based on Puritan self-com- 
placency but on self-conflict waged and won for God’s sake and through 
His grace. . . . 

This is superior to all that has been previously summarized because 
it reverses the method. Instead of affirming that Shakespeare wrote to 
prove certain doctrines, it discovers the amount of moral truth that 
appears through the working of the greatest human mind, and merely 
notes that the result agrees with his favourite doctrines. It has been 
said that no one seeks Nature in vain — and so no mind can interrogate 
Shakespeare’s without some reward. We specially commend his 
words on Macbeth in these days when critics have rather stopped 
short at Macbeth’s preliminary speeches on worldly consequences. 
The actual problem — ^how far Shakespeare recognized free will — 
is undecided. According to Swinburne he was a darker fatalist than 
Aeschylus. 


VIII 

IT maybe of interest to compare Dowden’s words on Hamlet"^ this 
year with those of a quarter of a century before. He advances no new 
theory, but we see the result of long unconscious Shakespeare medita- 
tion. His vision is clear; he treats Ae opinions of others, and his mind 
by its own momentum contributes a further distinction; and then he 
recurs to the text and the original impression undulled by learning. 
Also, we who have grown used to separate the Hamlet of tradition 
from Shakespeare’s Hamlet may at least ponder what Dowden half- 

> HamUt : Arden Sh., 1899 (Methuen). 
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su^ests — ^that the deeds which result from what is ^dangerous’ in 
him may after all belong to his own nature.* 

It was the intellectual subtlety of the traditional Hamlet, he says, 
that attracted Shakespeare, and his genius led him to refine this subtlety. 
He rightly defines Hamlet’s intellectual character when he adds that 
he was not a systematic philosopher. Ulysses and Prospero were more 
nearly philosophers, but neither was a wit, whereas Hamlet was a wit 
inspired by melancholy. His madness is not deliberately assumed, but 
an antic disposition is imposed on him by the almost hysterical excite- 
ment after his interview with the Ghost, and he ingeniously justifies it 
to himself by discovering that it may hereafter serve a purpose. Also 
he has something dangerous — sudden impulse which come almost 
like the decree of Providence, e.g. his idea of unmasking the King, 
his reproaches to Ophelia — or when he sends his schoolfellows to 
death, boards the pirate, grapples with Laertes, stabs the King. ... As 
to Ophelia, the ruin of an ideal leaves him cruelly unjust to the 
creature of flesh and blood. Throughout the play there is not one 
simple and sincere word uttered by lover to lover. The only true 
meeting is the speechless interview where he reads her soul and des- 
pairs. Only at her grave his love breaks out, as the pity of it for a 
moment restores his lost ideal. 


IX 

MR. BOAS calls Shakespeare the majestic spokesman of inexorable 
moral law. The focus of his moral outlook is self-sacrifice, purity, and 
unshaken loyalty of soul. He has constant fidelity to the eternal under- 
lying principles of morality. Caird says that even in the darkest 
tragedy it is a moral principle which rules the evolution of events, 
and brings on the tragic crisis. In the opinion of Sidney Lee, a broad 
practical philosophy can be deduced from his plays, alive with active 
moral sense. To Bowden Shakespeare’s drama was a moral discourse, 
and no moralist was more severe on vice. 

In the matter of religion we have the words of Mr. Boas, that he 
always promises hope for the future; and Caird’s that he is neither 
dogmatist nor theorist, but no agnostic in the deeper sense. Bowden 
says that he does not exclude the actualities of life but keeps us in the 
presence of one infinite, personal, eternal God, the first cause and last 
end of all thing$. His characters show that the rule of man’s life 
and his way to perfeaion is no shifting, vague, subjective standard of 
his own making, but the unchangeable law of God. 

We get the following about his characters: from Caird that he 
could rise above all special interests of individuals to a central point of 
view, and so realize how in the drama of life individualities react upon 

' Cf. Brandes. 
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each other and produce a crisis; from Sidney Lee that a character 
would reveal itself to him in most of its involutions as quickly as his 
eye caught sight of its external form, and that intense character- 
interest triumphs over any defect of plot; from Bowden that faithful 
portraiture of character is his primary intention, and his characters are 
human because they correspond to our own experience — ^that every 
human being is free. 

We get some noteworthy general remarks on Shakespeare’s genius. 
Mr. Boas says that his soul was open to all influences of nature, and 
swayed by every art, especially music; and that he was the supreme 
type of the Anglo-Saxon organizing genius in the imaginative not the 
material sphere. To Caird he is the world’s greatest dramatist because 
of his sympathetic insight by which he sees the world through the eyes 
of others. To Mr. Robertson he is the greatest dramatic master of 
eloquence, mirth, charm, tenderness, passion, pathos, pessimism, and 
philosophic serenity that literature can show, and he has an unequalled 
receptive faculty. Sidney Lee writes of the dramatic interest which 
intuitively reproduced the subtlest thought and feeling of which man’s 
mind is capable, that enabled him to identify himself with every phase 
of human emotion; and that he limned with unerring precision almost 
every gradation of thought and emotion that animate the living stage 
of the world. 

Some particularly interesting things are said on the much disputed 
question of personality. He defies our penetration, says Caird, by 
endless fullness of self-revelation. Mr. Robertson calls him the most 
subjective, sympathetic, and self-withholding of dramatic writers. 
Sidney Lee describes his art as impersonal. 

Two remarks follow with which we have become ^miliar. Mr.Boas 
pays tribute to his majestic common sense, his unfaltering eye for the 
true proportion of things. Sidney Lee finds that he united to his gifts 
the shrewd capacity of a man of business. 

Caird says that for him man’s character is his fate; Bowden, that 
he was no fatalist, and recognized every human being is free.* 

Wyndham speaks of his perfect verbal execution— diction, rhythm, 
accent. . . , 

We are struck by the whole-hearted tribute to Shakespeare’s 
morality and religion. The statement that he was no agnostic in the 
deeper sense by a critic like Caird, who was a philosopher and deeply 
read in German metaphysics, is worth pondering.* Generally speaking, 
criticism is becoming more exact; the critics are less inclined to judge 
than to discover which of their impressions are the true ones, and argue 

* Cf. Swinburne on his fatalism. 

* Caird is said to have been the only Master of Balliol whose intellectual pre- 
dominance was great enough to make a sense of humour unnecessary. (Times Lit. 
Sup,, 7 June 1928.) 
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back to their causes in the nature of man. Thus even when thejr 
differ, as in the eternal problem of Shakespeare’s personality, we learn 
something from their very differences — ^like branching paths that will 
eventually return to a common meeting-place. A remark like Sidney 
Lee’s that intense character-interest triumphs over any defect of plot is 
an intimation of the break-up of the ages of faith. 
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GERMANY 1895-1900 

I. BRANDB8. 11. TRAOMANN. HI. TURCK. IV. VISCHSR. V. KELLNER. 

VI. CONCLUSION. 

I 

GEORGE BRANDES* travels systematically through the land of 
Shakespeare. He decides that the Cade episode in Hetay FI is certainly 
Shakeq;>eare’8, and he sees here the opportunity to watch Shakespeare’s 
style developing and study his method of work. We see him as critical 
artist, retouching, or even rearranging words. The extertud evidence 
that Shakespeare wrote Titus is decisive,.and in a few lines there is the 
true ring of his voice. We deduce from the plays that Shakespeare’s 
marriage was unhappy; and in Errors we catch the personal note in 
the contrast between Adriana and Luciana. The Shrew deals with 
the same topic, but these were not Shakespeare’s first works. He first 
began to produce independently with the light joyous comedy of 
L.L.L. It has two motives: love, without passion or deep personal 
feeling, tricked out in word-plays; and language itself, poetic ex- 
pression for its own sake. The latter was the result of the new-born 
enthusiasm throughout Europe for the stately antique literatures 
beside whiclt the vernacular seemed low and vulgar. Shakespeare 
satirizes Euphuism, but parody is of little use if as tedious as the manner- 
ism it attacks; and so {at he was not mature or detached enough to rise 
above the follies he opposes. In Biron we hear his own accents; and 
we may assume that the vivid and tender emotions of his first years in 
London inspired his utterances on love. Errors reveals giant strides in 
technique; it has the blood of the theatre in its veins, and we see tne 
artist and anticipate the master. Its motive of confusion is manipulated 
with astounding skill. Verona surpasses the earlier plays in the beauty 
and clearness of outline of the young women, and the careless gaiety 
of the servants. It has the exuberance of one who possesses the double 
youth of years and genius among a people which is itself young. The 
naive solution is the outcome of a joyous, untried, and unwounded 
spirit. Besides passion and gaiety it has fresh nature — ^the first breath 
of fragrant midland memories. 

Venus has the fresh sensuousness of the Renaissance and Shake- 
speare’s youth, and also the tasteless Italian artificiality. The descrip- 
tions of animal life are unrivalled for truth and delicacy: the horse 
recalls the description in Job. Such is the compass of style in this little 
poem of Shakespeare’s youth— from Ovid to the Old Testament. 

* Wm. Sk^ 1895-6 ^ndon, Heinemann, 1898). Brandes WM a Dane, but it has 
been thought better to include him among the Germans. 
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Lucrece is almost a didactic poem, with graphic and gorgeous descrip- 
tions and microscopic psychological analysis. In describing the 
paintings of Troy, as elsewhere when he mentions pictorial or plastic 
art, he admires realism carried to the point of illusion. 

M.N.D. shows his genius fully grown, though less dramatic than 
lyric genius. It is one of his most tender, original, and perfect poems. 
The frontiers of Elfland and Clownland meet and mingle; there is 
no pathos, but only the romantic and imaginative side of love — ^the 
magic whereby longing transmutes and idealizes its object, the 
element of folly, infatuation, and illusion in desire, with its consequent 
variability and transitoriness. Shakespeare does not regard love as the 
expression of reason; he knew that the domain of the unconscious life 
is far wider than the conscious, and that our moods and passions have 
their root in the unconscious. R. and y. is the great and typical love 
tragedy of the world. It has the dual action of an absorbing love 
in filling the soul with gladness to the point of intoxication, and with 
despair at the idea of parting. Love in its passionate aspect is the 
source of rapture and doom. The catastrophe is not deserved, and 
offers no scope for moralizing. The critics who have condemned 
Juliet’s love as unmaidenly are remote from the spirit of the Renais- 
sance. The Renaissance means a new birth of warm-blooded humanity 
and pagan innocence of imagination — neither riot of idealism nor 
ferment of the senses, but based on infallible instinct. The vibration 
of the whole being is so intense that neither Romeo nor Juliet can tell 
where body ends and soul begins. The symphony of the play is rich 
enough to harmonize Mercutio’s Fairyland speech with all the comedy, 
farce, descants of passion, and grave soliloquies of the F riar. 

The Englishman of Shakespeare’s day had always before his eyes 
pictures of extreme prosperity followed by sudden ruin and violent 
death. Life itself was dramatic, as now it is journalistic and photo- 
graphic. English drama was addressed to the best elements of the 
public — ^the noble young patrons of the theatre.* The young English 
nobleman was both man of action and artist, and it was from such as 
Essex and Southampton that Shakespeare acquired his aristocratic 
method of regarding the course of history. The historical pla)rs were 
produced in the decade when England’s national sentiment burst into 
flower, and her pride was at its highest. In Gaunt {Rich, II) Shake- 
speare first shows his national pride, and we hear the vibration of his 
own voice. Richard cannot touch the reader through his divine right 
because it has brought no correlative duties. He has the same artistic 
defects as Marlowe’s Edward; he so repels in the first half that he 
cannot efface the bad impression. Shakespeare appears as a beginner 
in that he leaves characters and events to speak for themselves without 
attempt to range them in a general scheme of perspective. The play 
< Cf. Sisson on unanimity of Elizabethan public. Also ROmelin. 
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has no humour, and no harmonizing sense of style. Richard III is 
a Marlowesque figure, and the play is his first historic tragedy with 
well-knit dramatic action. Richard is a fiend in human shape, and his 
confession is a non-realistic unfolding of secret thoughts in words. 
Ambitious men were less composite, and Shakespeare depicts a 
historical monster of a hundred years back. But he gets an effect of 
complexity by producing the impression of inward infinity in the 
character. Deformity, conscious intellectual superiority, and lust for 
power are the foundations of Richard’s character. Shakespeare identi- 
fies himself with Richard by substituting imaginatively the poverty 
which he had known for the deformity which he had not. He was 
himself conscious of superiority — ^and he was ambitious if we may 
judge from the restless inner force which propelled him to one great 
intellectual achievement after another, and from the material incidents 
of his life. The scene of the wooing of Lady Anne is not unnatural 
but unprepared. Dramatic art consists in preparing for what is to 
follow, and then in spite of, nay, in virtue of the preparation, taking the 
audience by surprise. The exaltation with which the lust of power 
inspires him bewilders and overbears her. It is the triumph of art that 
we sympathize with Richard, but we do so partly because some of his 
victims are worthless and deserve their fate. His wit and courage shed 
over his fall a glory which his coldly correct opponent lacks. Strength 
of character is such a rare quality that it rouses sympathy even in 
a criminal. It is the work of youth; the characters tell us what they 
are, and appear transparent and self-conscious to excess. 

John bears traces of Shakespeare’s grief for his son’s death. He 
did not alter, but vitalized, spiritualized, and deepened all in the old 
play. He suppressed the religious element and retained only the 
national and political attack on Catholicism. He makes all turn on 
John’s defective right to the throne; but as the King is too unsym- 
pathetic to serve as centre-point, and the subordinate characters draw 
the interest, the action is frittered away. Shakespeare’s aim with 
Falconbridge was to present a picture of the health, vigour, and full- 
blooded vitality which popular belief attributes to a ‘love child’. With 
Constance Shakespeare sympathizes as he does with all those characters 
who refuse to compromise with worldliness and conventionality. 
Shakespeare ignored Magna Carta, the result of which was a powerful 
middle class: or perhaps Elizabeth did not care to be reminded of it. 

When Shakespeare wrote the Merchant he was preoccupied with 
ideas of money-making, &c.; he longed for land and houses and 
corresponding advancement in rank and position. He was discontented 
with his position as actor, humiliated at the contempt in which the 
stage was held, and looked upon his calling solely as a means to make 
money. There is something of himself in Antonio’s melancholy— 
a mournful undercurrent to the joy of life which still reigned in his 
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soul. That the magnanimous Antonio should behave as he did to 
Shylock makes us realize the violent medieval prejudice against the 
Jews. The fable of the caskets gave Shakespeare a means of expressing 
his hatred for empty show, and he willingly ignored its improbability. 
No doubt Portia represented Shakespeare’s youthful ideal of woman- 
hood — ^perfect surrender in tenderness of the wise and delicate woman. 
She is in complete harmony with her surroundings and herself. She 
is the outcome of a century-old ancestry of stainless and fortunate 
lives, of slow-gathered riches, respect, dependants, and culture of the 
mind. Of a fresher stock than the nervous women of to-day, she is 
sustained by unfailing serenity of nature. We must realize this inner, 
inexhaustible well-spring of joy, or we might think her jesting forced. 
Shylock was more ludicrous than terrible to the Elizabethan public — 
and doubly despised as an extortionate usurer. Shakespeare did not 
share these prejudices, but had to add the enforced conversion that 
shocks modern readers. Respect for personal conviction, when it 
conflicted with orthodoxy, did not exist in Shakespeare’s time. It is 
astounding how much right in wrong and humanity in inhumanity 
Shakespeare has imparted to Shylock. We see him as the inevitable 
outcome of his treatment. In true Jewish fashion he insists on the 
letter of the law and restrains his hatred within legal rights. Externally 
and internally he is a type of his race in its degradation. The fifth act 
dissipates the gloom, and the moonlit landscape thrilled with music was 
an image of Shakespeare’s soul at that point of time. He celebrates 
strength and wisdom in man, intellect and wit in woman; and these 
most brilliant years of his life are the most musical. But his ideal of 
music is sphere-harmony and soul-harmony, not bell-ringing or 
psalm-singing. 

With Henry If^ Shakespeare attains his great and overwhelming 
individuality, and, at the age of thirty-three, the summit of his artistic 
greatness. The play is unsurpassed in wealth of character, wit, 
genius — ^heroic and burlesque — ^thrilling and side-splitting: and these 
contrasted elements move and mingle with all the freedom of life. 
Shakespeare despised affectation and was therefore drawn to Prince 
Henry who concealed great qualities behind a misinterpreted exterior. 
Shakespeare’s whole life was just a paradox, for externally he was 
little better than a light-minded mountebank. Falstaff is the gayest, 
most concrete, and most entertaining figure in European comedy. 
Shakespeare was acquainted with Rabelais, who was the master spirit 
of the early Renaissance in France, but who stands to Shakespeare as 
a Titan to an Olympian god. Panurge is larger than Falstaff, an 
abstract and brief ^ronicle of the French court of his day. Shake- 
speare only attacks Puritanism, mildly, in self-defence— and he was, 
what Rabelais was not, an artist. Falstaff is a rascal of genius, with 
no trace of mediocrity. He has no soul or honour or moi^ sense, but 
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he sins, robs, lies, and boasts with such exuberance that he diarms all 
In Part I all that is base and unclean in his nature is dissipated in the 
ether of laughter; but he deteriorates in Part II, as the contrast is 
prolonged with the Prince’s moral strength. The soliloquy on 
honour sums him up in contradistinction to the other characters, for 
all stand in relation to the idea of honour. It is dignity to the King, 
renown to Hotspur, the reverse of show to the Prince; while Falstaff 
proves how a man can live without it. Percy is above all greedy of 
honour; and Shakespeare overlooks nothing al^ut him as too trivial — 
his restless gait, stammering speech, absence of mind. Behind these 
we see into the deeper and more significant characteristics from which 
they spring. He is the hero of the feudal ages, indifferent to culture, 
a rebel because independence is all in all to him — a masterpiece of 
manliness, the modern counterpart to Achilles, with the same personal 
ambition. His is the untamed and violent spirit of feudal nobility, 
the reckless and adventurous activity of the English race — all the vast 
and infinite forces which lie deep under the surface and determine 
the life of a whole period, a whole people and one half of humanity. 
Yet he is only the foil to the hero and throws into relief the Prince’s 
unpretentious nature. 

Henry V is the national hero of England — ^the typical English 
conqueror, adventurer, and politician, unscrupulous, and, on occasion, 
cruel, undismayed though the enemy outnumber him tenfold — ^the 
prototype of those who were to conquer India. Henry V is not unlike 
his father, who was affable till he attained the throne and then sparing of 
his presence. The son acquires a frivolous character so as after to make 
a deeper impression. It pleased Shakespeare to vindicate the morality 
of voluntary self-reform and self-control. A new-born warmth of 
feeling glows behind Henry’s words of dismissal to Falstaff. He will 
dally no more with evil, and becomes the embodiment of earnestness 
and sense of responsibility. 2 Henry IF is a bundle of admirable 
individual passages, and the King is richer in thought and wisdom, 
as if drawn from the depths of Shakespeare’s own experience. As 
a work of art, Henry F is not to be compared with the two preceding 
plays. Its theme is English patriotism and it appeals to England rather 
than to the world. Shakespeare strives to make Henry an epitome of 
all the virtues which he himself most highly values. But he un- 
characteristically condones Henry’s massacre of French prisoners. On 
the whole he has descended from superhuman genius to English 
patriot, whose enthusiasm is as beautiful as it is simple, and whose 
prejudices even are not unbecoming. 

Shakespeare now enters his most brilliant period, when he seems 
for a short time to have revelled in his own genius with a sort of 
pa^ive happiness. No doubt he was happily in love, the beloved one 
being wit incarnate in the form of a woman. The women of the 
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early plays were unamiable and masculine; in the serious plays they 
were ambitious and bloodthirsty; and in his later years of ripe man- 
hood the young women are all soul and tenderness, silent natures 
without wit or sparkle — Ophelia, Desdemona, Cordelia. But between 
these are a bevy of beautiful young women, kind-hearted, but attract- 
ing chiefly by their wit. Shakespeare mixed in the society of Southamp- 
ton and Pembroke, and must have been enchanted by the conversation 
of the aristocratic ladies and their playful freedom of speech. M. Ado 
for us means only Benedict and Beatrice; and we understand that 
Claudio was degraded to make Beatrice shine forth. Her unbridled 
whimsicality conceals the energetic virtues of a firm and noble 
character. The love of Benedict and Beatrice is Shakespeare’s first 
instance of careful character-development; for so far he had held to 
a character scheme once laid down. Richard III and Henry V are 
one and the same from first to last. ,A,T.L, is a festival of gaiety and 
soulful wit that vibrates into feeling. It typifies Shakespeare’s longing 
to escape from unnatural city life into the country, and he dreams of 
communion between fair women and brave men in ideal surroundings. 
Jaques is a misanthrope from excess of tenderness, sensitiveness, and 
imagination — ^the first sketch for Hamlet. The wit of Beatrice was 
aggressive, but that of Rosalind has no sting. She differs from Portia 
in being as sensitive as she is intelligent, and she is radiant with youth, 
imagination, and the joy of loving and being loved. Perhaps Twelfth 
is Shakespeare’s most graceful and harmonious comedy. Its 
various notes of seriousness, raillery, passion, tenderness, laughter, 
blend in richest and fullest concord. But we feel the joy of life has 
culminated, and is about to pass into melancholy. Sir Andrew has an 
inward suspicion of his own stupidity. Viola’s intelligence is bright, 
but her soul outshines it, and she is not untouched by melancholy. 

We now see clouds on Shakespeare’s mental horizon that do not 
lift for eight years. Experience seems to develop in him a burning 
compassion for humanity, and also a horror of mankind as a breed of 
noxious wild animals. From Twelfth Night onwards he wages un- 
remitting war against Puritanism conceived as hypocrisy. Earthly 
life appears pitiful to him, exposed as it is to disasters brought about by 
mixed stupidity and malevolence. He had grown up in England’s 
most wonderful period. Men and women seemed to have richer 
abilities, a more daring spirit, and fuller powers of enjoyment than in 
former times — ^with more fire in their blood, more insatiable longings, 
and keener appetite for adventure. England’s world-wide power was 
founded at the expense of Spain; London deposed Antwerp as metro- 
polis of commerce. The world which had been a little place suddenly 
grew vast. . . . But with the new century came a change — and the 
dark side of Elizabeth’s nature develop^ — ^her lust for rule and 
flattery. Conscious that her death was eagerly awaited she gave the 
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rein to tyranny. Shakespeare must have taken to heart the disgrace of 
Southampton; and the execution of Essex synchronized with the 
revolution in Shakespeare’s mind — ^and grief for him was the cause 
of his melancholy. 

The Dark Lady of the Sonnets brought a breath from a higher 
world, an aroma of aristocratic womanhood into Shakespeare’s life. 
He studied, enjoyed, and adored in her the well-bred ease and sportive 
coquetry, the security, elegance, and gaiety of the emancipated lady. 
If the Sonnets do not dwell upon this happiness it is because they date 
from the period of storm and stress when he realized that his mistress 
had ensnared his friend. The tenderness of Sonnet 143 expressed the 
poet’s whole attitude of mind in this dual relation. He consented to 
share her favour with his friend, but he was mainly anxious to preserve 
the friendship. The men of the Renaissance gave themselves up to an 
adoration of friendship and their friend which is now unknown; and 
although many of the sonnets are evident imitations, others express 
his true feelings. We see a side of him that does not appear in the 
plays — ^an emotional nature with a passionate bent towards self- 
surrender in love, and with a yearning to be loved. We see him 
oppressed by the contempt in which his actor’s profession was regarded 
— ^lately aggravated by Puritanism. We must bear in mind his sense 
of the unjust middle-class attitude to realize the high pressure of his 
feelings towards the noble youth who had approached him full of the 
art-loving traditions of the aristocracy, and the burning enthusiasm 
of the young for intellectual superiority. There are many sonnets 
that are inferior, uneven, rhetorical, conventional, impersonal — ^but 
there are some whose musical quality is unsurpassed by any of the 
songs in the pla)^, or even by the finest speeches in the plays. 

Brutus belongs to this troubled period when Shakespeare saw how 
proud and noble characters might succumb to political error and stir 
up rebellion on the plea of independence. During his own struggle 
his ideal was Henry V, but now he preferred characters whom fate 
balks from success. In Shakespeare’s scheme Brutus had to be the 
pivot, and Caesar belittled into a caricature and sunk to an invalid 
and pedant. Shakespeare did not understand that Caesar was disil- 
lusioned, finding himself misunderstood and hated by those whom he 
most valued. Power had lost its sweetness, life seemed to him worth- 
less, and he went unarmed to the senate. Shakespeare’s interest was 
now psychological, and he dealt no more with outward conflicts but 
with inner crises of spiritual life. Brutus is occupied not with what Caesar 
has done, but with what he may do. Cassius, though frankly envious, 
is not base — for envy and hatred are swallowed up in him by political 
passion. Everywhere we feel the coming of Hamlet: for to bre^ over 
the incalculable consequences of an action is to make action impossible. 

Hamlet has given Denmark world-wide renown, and the hero is 
11 L 
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the only Dane famous on the largest scale. It may be recalled that 
Leicester was suspected of poisoning Essex to marry his widow; also 
that the murder of Darnley was not long since — and James had made 
no attempt to avenge his mother’s death. James was irresolute, 
learned, loved art, science, acting. Contemporary history may have 
supplied some outward elements to Shakespeare which, in the moment 
of conception, ministered to the creative energy of his genius.' 
Shakespeare was also acquainted with Montaigne, who had much 
influence in England; and therefore the resemblance of certain 
passages cannot be due to chance.* Hamlet is like Montaigne in 
asserting that life is wretched and transitory. The indirect form of 
expression had always attracted Shake^)eare; it was the fovourite 
method of his clowns and humourists. Shakespeare made Hamlet 
in the guise of apparent madness speak sharp and bitter truths that 
could not be forgotten. He did what no other poet has achieved — 
he delineated a genius. Hamlet’s outward fortunes differed from 
Shakespeare’s; but these details were but symbols. He had lived 
through the whole of Hamlet’s experience; he had seen the unworthy 
usurp the places of the great — he had discovered his ideal to be un- 
worAy. TTie Other’s murder, the mother’s remarriage — ^these were 
only individual instances from which he inferred the dire disillusions 
and terrible possibilities of existence. His own experiences with his 
patron, his fnend who betrayed him, the woman he loved who proved 
a wanton, caused him to merge himself in Hamlet. He saw brutality 
and stupidity lording it in high places, and courtiers truckling to the 
great. There was nothing but wordy morality, mutual espionage, 
ardfidal wit, double-tongued falsity, lack of principle, hypocrisy. And 
the Court was the image of the world at large: but whence the cause ? 
Here is the problem of good and evil, and God. 

The old legend did not harmonize with the rich inner life of 
Shakespeare’s hero: there arose a discrepancy between this central 
figure and his surroundings. Yet originality springs from this very 
discrepancy between the medieval character of the fiible and its 
Renaissance, almost modem, hero.* Hamlet is no model of virtue; 
besides pure, noble, moral, he can be wild, bitter, harsh, coarse, and, 
when wrought up to the verge of madness, callous and cruel. He is 
a child of the Reruissance, with its impulsive energy, its irrepressible 
fuUnessof life,and its undaunted habit of looking death in the eyes.^ He 
is not inciq)abie of action, but inaction is demanded by the technique of 
this particular drama. Had the King been killed at once, the play 
would have ended. His is not that entirely modern product — a mind 
diseased by morbid reflection, unable to act He has gunpowder in 
every nerve, die dynamite of genius in his ruture. There is no 

' Cf. NC« Winttanley. * Cf. J. M. Robenaon. 

* Cf> Mont6gat * Cf. Dowdm (1899}. 
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^general meaning’ on the surface of Hamlet; the attraction of the play 
depends on this very obscurity. It is the kind of work to set in motion 
more thoughts than it contains itself, and perhaps of a different 
character. Hamlet typifies the, solitude of soul which cannot impart 
itself. He is the first modern complex character who feels intensely 
the strife between the ideal and the actual world. The show of mad- 
ness enables him to find solace in expressing indirectly what it tortures 
him to speak of directly. The monologues satisfy his craving at times 
for mental concentration. His self-reproaches express the impatience 
of his nature; they prove (against Werder) that the fundamental 
difficulty is inward. Nothing is more profoundly conceived than his 
relation to Ophelia: if he is cruel it is because she was weak, and tried 
to deceive him. 

jfll*s Well is reminiscent of Hamlet^ and contains subtle cautious 
sallies against Puritanism, and reveals Shakespeare’s bitter contempt 
for demonstrative piety. It attracted him to delineate a woman wooing 
a man and yet possessing and retaining all the charm of her sex. He 
sheds a Raphael-like beauty over Helena; and she anticipates the charm, 
earnestness, and boundless devotion of Imogen. The fervour and glow 
of her speeches surpasses the early comedies. Shakespeare only gave 
his whole mind to certain parts: Bertram has the right to refuse, but 
not for reasons of birth: Parolles has Falstaff’s vices without a 
gleam of his genius. M. for M. is still bitterer against Puritanism and 
self-righteousness. What drew Shakespeare to such a subject was his 
indignation at the growing Pharisaism in matters of sexual morality. 
As actor and theatrical manager he saw only the ugliest side of Puritan- 
ism. One feels, even in the comic episodes, that his burning wrath 
underlies the whole structure like a volcano. He is too great a psycho- 
logists depict a ready-made, finished hypocrite: he shows us how weak 
even the strictest Pharisee will prove if only he meets the temptations 
that really tempt him — and if his desire is opposed it brings out in him 
the beast. The play is unequally elaborated, resting on its three great 
scenes, and on its excellent and realistic comic scenes. The others 
retard the dramatic wheel and are conventional. Shakespeare cared 
only for the main point — ^the blow he was striking at hypocrisy. He 
probably went as far as he dared, making the giant stride from Nlalvolio 
to Angelo — and to shield himself he treated it as a comedy. A deep 
pessimism pervades the whole; and the Duke outdoes Hamlet’s 
blackest mood. He assembles with art and care all that can confound 
and abash the normal instinct that makes for life. In no other play 
is the general moral so persistently emphasized. 

In Macbeth we see how the man, into whose veins evil has dropped 
like a poison, becomes bloated, gangrened, foredoomed to self-destruc- 
tion or annihilation. Hamlet who shows no remorse for a murder 
once committed is Macbeth’s counterpart. Macbeth does not deliber- 
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ate, but after is attacked by hallucinations. A crown means greatness 
for Macbeth, a tangible prize in this life, for which he is willing to 
risk his welfare in the life to come. Hamlet says: Were we sure that 
there is no future life we should seek death. Macbeth thinks: Did 
we not know that judgement would come upon us here, we should 
care little about the life to come. In both plays there is a breath of 
the spirit world, although a superhuman power does not interfere in 
human life. These elements are transparent s)mibols, but not illusions; 
they exist outside the sphere of hallucination. F rom the dramatic and 
theatrical point of view Macbeth is beyond all praise, but from the 
human point of view it is one of Shakespeare’s less interesting efforts. 
Of course the text is much mutilated — clipped, pruned, and compressed 
for acting. The style is vehement to violence and compressed to 
congestion. The dialogue between Malcolm and Macduff is out of 
proportion, like nothing else in Shakespeare. Lady Macbeth is a lean, 
sli^t, hard woman, consumed by lust of power and splendour: her 
allusion to the babe is coarsely callous. The Porter scene is a fantastic 
interlude, an effective contrast. The dialogue between Lady Macduff 
and her son is one of the gems of the play. The ‘To-morrow’ speech 
embodies an absolute moral lesson — ^more so as in other parts of the 
play Shakespeare is not so much disinterested as influenced by the 
moral impression which he desires to produce on the audience. At 
this time it may have been vitally important for him to prove the 
strictly moral character of his worl^. 

As far as Macbeth is concerned, life’s tragedy as a whole — ^wicked- 
ness as a ftictor in human life — ^is not treated firmly and in the grand 
style: it is treated far more grandly and firmly in Othello, It is con- 
ventional to call one the tragedy of ambition, and the other of jealousy. 
Shakespeare does not write exercises on a given subject; he explores 
the tragedy of life in its origins and laws — and here the problem is the 
might of wickedness more than jealousy. lago himself contains more 
of the grand manner than all Macbeth — ^more depth and penetrating 
knowledge of human nature. His one aim is his own advantage, and 
his impenetrable mask is rough outspokenness. He does evil for the 
pleasure of hurting; he is eternal envy irritated by merit or success in 
others. In his lack of apparent motive lie his depth and greatness. 
Unlike Richard III he is dishonest in his monologues, and half fools 
himself by dwelling on half-motives. His ‘Fie: there is no such man’ 
expresses the thought that has sheltered him. Other people do not 
believe that such a being exists. Shakespeare believes that this highest 
degree of wickedness exists, and is one of the two factors in life’s 
tragedy — ^the other being stupidity. Othello has a simple soldier’s 
nature; he is good and true, believes in the goodness of others, and 
is without vanity. He is little impressed with his own greatness, and 
thinks it natural he should be scorned. Only love made him marry 
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Desdemona; for he has the fear of marriage that belong? to his wild, 
freedom-loving nature, and he does not seek after patrician connexions. 

It is the sweet alluring magic that mysteriously enchains man and 
woman. But their union rests pn the attraction of opposites, and h^ 
all against it — difference of race, age, and the man’s strange exotic 
aspect widi the lack of self-confidence which it awakens in him. He 
is not jealous — ^but the torment seizes him of feeling that one huxnan 
being is a sealed book to the other. Credulity, not jealousy, is the prime 
cause of the disaster; also pure, deep sorrow to see his idol sullied, not 
mean frenzy that the idol should prefer another. Desdemona is more 
womanly than other women, as Othello is more manly than other men : 
and this is the reason for attraction between them. The beautiful 
proportion of all the parts and articulations of the play give it an 
advantage over the mutilated Macbeth. The crescendo is executed 
with absolute maestria\ the passion rises with a positively musical 
effea. It is Shakespeare’s only family tragedy, but in the style of the 
grandest. Two elect natures are ruined by the simplicity which makes 
them an easy prey to wickedness. The subject is restricted but 
becomes monumental by the grandeur of its treatment. 

In Lear Shakespeare’s vision sounded the abyss of horror to its 
depth, and his spirit grew neither fearful, giddy, nor faint. It is the 
symphony of an enormous orchestra, where all earth’s instruments 
sound, and every instrument has many stops. Ingratitude seemed to 
Shakespeare the most abominable and widespread vice, and he had 
again and again been its victim. A giver like himself must have met 
ingratitude — from comrades, stage-poets, actors. It impoverished his 
soul, making it hard for him to help again. He was not careless with 
money, but could be a good comrade in practical life. Here alone we 
know that what we now call the social problem existed already for 
Shakespeare. The tragedy is written round the scene on the heath. 
The two stories, of Lear and Gloster, are so incomparably welded 
that their interaction bring? out more forcibly the fundamental idea 
and feeling of the play. Gloster’s compassion for Lear ruins him; 
and nowhere else are evil and good so immediately opposed. Conven- 
tional triumph of good is deliberately shunned, and blind and callous fate 
blots out all alike. Every passion is rendered with such power that 
the play, despite its fantastic basis, produces an effect of absolute truth. 
By a master-stroke Shakespeare exalts the traditional clown into a 
tragic element of the first order. The loss of Cordelia is the great 
catastrophe— the loss of what alone makes life worth living is the 
tragedy of life. We ask if this is the end of the world?— and the 
answer is. Yes. The ruin of the moral world, the loss of the good, 
does seem the end of all. What avails it that the guilty slaughter and 

poison each other afterwards? 1 1 » 1 

Caesar’s spirit lived on after his death; Antony marked the real 
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downfall of Rome. The might of Rome, stern and austere, shivered 
at the touch of Eastern voluptuousness. Unlike Lady Macbeth, 
Cleopatra poisons in wholly feminine fashion. She combines alluring 
sensuality with finished culture, and could uplift even the great Antony 
into such happiness as he had never known before, and then plunge 
him into perdition along with half the world it was his to rule. Shake- 
speare had known such an experience, and through his dark woman 
his inner world had nearly collapsed. Cleopatra is the courtesan by 
temperament, yet with the genius for a single undivided love. The 
world-catastrophe precludes the action being focussed round the leading 
characters only. Nor must the other characters be subordinated to 
them completely, or the impression would be lost of majestic breadth. 
We have the contrast in Octavia of Roman rectitude. Love is blamed, 
and ambition put forward as the great man’s duty. After Actium all 
turns on the mutual relation of Antony and Cleopatra: their love was 
never before so rapturous — ^nor their mistrust so deep. In the hour of 
trial they suspect each other. The drama’s greatness proceeds from 
the genius with which are entwined the private relations of the two 
with the course of history and fate of empires. Roman greatness and 
the Roman Republic seem to die with Antony, the victory of Octavius 
brings glory to no one and promises nothing. 

We now hear an undertone of contempt in Shakespeare; and in 
the next years his being narrows and concentrates itself to abhor 
human nature — ^and, correspondingly, to esteem himself enormously. 
The germ appeared in jf, and C, where Antony risks all for a coquette. 
We see the full bloom in T, and C. where woman loses her glamour, 
and man pleases himself by seeing in her merely sex. In these years 
he developed the sickly tendency to imbibe poison from everything. 
Because he was now economically safe, his mind was freer to dwell on 
the eternal infirmity of human nature, Boccaccio and Chaucer had 
represented Cressida as lovable and frail, not base. Shakespeare pursues 
her with passionate hatred and bitterness: he makes her a shallow, 
frivolous, sensual, pleasure-loving coquette; and he aggravates every 
circumstance till she becomes odious. Shakespeare was many-sided, 
but his groups of feminine characters can frequently be traced back 
to an original type, and probably to one model. ^ Cleopatra was a siren, 
but experience cooled him, and self-deception brought disillusion. 
Anger at the farce of wasted feelings became the germ of T. and C, 
Perhaps he ridiculed the Homeric world to contradict Chapman’s 
enthusiasm — ^being also grieved that the arrogant, pedantic Chapman 
should have found favour with Pembroke. He makes the friendship 
of Achilles and Patrodus an abomination, and covers Helen and 
Menelaus with mockery through the mouth of Thersites, like a 
Satyr-chorus. The nobly imagined Mediterranean figures, unaffected 

> a. Frank Hacris. 
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by religious terrors and alcohol, are tainted by Northern bitteme^ by 
Christian, not intellectual, civilization, by a narrow-minded asceticism 
which has vanquished Ae Renaissance. Christian conception of 
&ithlessnes8 in love has displaced the old Hellenic innocence and 
naHveti. Shakespeare has a rigorous medieval standard: indeed the 
slaying of Hector reads like the invention of a medieval barbarian. 
So deep is his bitterness that he feels hero-worship, like love, to be an 
illusion of the senses. Achilles is a vainglorious boaster, Helen a 
hussy, the others caricatures. Ulysses is as trivial of mind as the rest. 
There is a note of ridicule even in the love enthusiasm of Troilus. 
In R. and J. no abyss appears between the soul and the senses; but it 
is the lower side of love’s ideal nature which is parodied in T. and C. 
Shakespeare shows without sympathy how blindly Troilus runs into 
the snare and then awakes. Pandarus is a demoralized Polonius, and 
we do not enjoy his wit or sympathize with him as with FalstafF. 
The decisive scene, where Cressida proves false, contains words so 
weighty that we feel in them Shakespeare’s soul. TThink we had 
mothers’ is the pith of the piece uttered forth with terrible clearness. 
The profound scattered reflections from the blockhead Achilles and 
the crafty and unsympathetic Ulysses, though contradicting the whole 
play, make it attractive by revealing its conflicting moods. The 
answer to Achilles’ question, ‘What, are my deeds forgot?’ reveals one 
of the sources of the bitterness and pessimism. Shakespeare felt him- 
self supplanted in popular favour by younger and less worthy men. 
After his death he was eclipsed by Fletcher, and he was oppressed by 
man’s ingratitude and the world’s injustice. 

Shakespeare’s mother died in 1608: she represented the haughty 
patrician element of the Shakespeare family; and we see the effect in 
his next work, Coriolanus, The subject is social conditions, and his 
point of view is as personal as it can be. The root of his aversion to 
the mob was the ph}^ical repugnance of his artist nerves to their 
plebeian atmosphere. He had no idea of free citizenship, or of the 
struggle for self-government out of which grew the Roman Empire — 
and indeed was now proceeding under his eyes in England. The 
opposition, consisting of the middle classes, was against him and his art; 
and he looked on the Tribunes as political agitators of the lowest type, 
symbols of the envy of the masses and stupidity and brute force of 
numbers. He insists on the cowardice of the people, while Plutarch 
testifies to their bravery. He disliked their psychology, but his con- 
tempt was still more sensuous; and it must have been at the^ theatre 
that he encountered such human vermin. The most^ dissimilar 
characters fisivour the political views of Coriolanus — -which provtt 
that they were Shakespeare’s. Shakespeare had owed his chief happi- 
ness to the friendship and appreciation of one or two great noblemen. 
Such persons made life worth living, and it was this belief in hero- 
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worship that he now wished to make concrete. Coriolanus is the 
tragedy of an inviolably truthful personality in a world of small-minded 
folk; it also expresses the punishment of reckless egoism. The speeches 
of Volumnia reveal Shakespeare’s satisfaction and relief in venting 
himself in furious invectives through the medium of his dramatic 
creations. But the Patricians are cowardly and incapable also, both in 
Shakespeare and Plutarch. They scarcely resist the Volscians, and 
are so steeped in party spirit that they rejoice in the defeat of their 
country because the Plebeians have brought it on themselves. This is 
the beginning of a certain inconsequence which henceforth becomes 
more marked in Shakespeare. 

Probably Shakespeare revised Timon^ the best of the verse being 
distinctly his own. His genius and master-hand pervade the whole, 
despite foreign elements. The link with the last play is that the despair 
of Coriolanus is active, that of Timon passive. He is more bitterly 
relentless than Coriolanus, and his hatred of humanity is consistent. 
The other characters simply make salient the chief figure, or rather 
his great outburst of bitterness. Lear has friends, and Coriolanus his 
mo^er, and Antony and Cleopatra love each other. Timon loses our 
sympathy because he loves no individual passionately. Had he ever 
been drawn to a friend he would not have squandered his possessions 
on the world. But in him Shakespeare concentrates all that he had 
lived through in the last years. 

The power of cursing could go no further, but now we feel our 
ignorance of Shakespeare’s life-history. Mere resignation cannot 
explain the marvellous softening of his long exasperated mood. Marina, 
Imogen, Perdita, Miranda, must have had their prototypes; and 
perhaps some noble-souled young woman reconciled Shakespeare 
once more to life. These are half-real, half-imaginary; the halo of 
youth and romance shines round them; the foulness of life has no 
power to defile them. They are self-reliant without the buoyant 
spirit of the earlier adventurous maidens; they are gentle but not 
pathetically mournful like the sacrificial victims. The young girl 
appears as a wonderful mystery of’ nature, drawn with the ripened 
man’s rapture over her youth. Only with the birth of Marina in 
Act III does Shakespeare really take Pericles in hand. He is now led 
to exempt one from general condemnation of the sex. 

In Cymbeline he has put his whole soul into the heroine. Imogen 
embodies woman’s highest characteristics — untainted health of soul, 
unshaken fortitude and constancy, inexhaustible forbearance, love, 
radiance of spirit. We find in her the deepest love ever placed by 
Shakespeare in a woman’s breast; though the play succeeds those 
filled to the brim with contempt for women. Shakespeare probably 
wrote from experience, but not necessarily his own, and at this time 
he may have gained some clear and personal insight into an ideal love. 
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We ask what impelled him to write, how did he arrive at the theme? 
His late mood had been that life in human society is unendurable, 
especially in a large town or at a court, here the best men are banished, 
the best woman is foully wronged. Let us exchange the town for the 
idyllic peace of the country: this is the recurring note in Shakespeare’s 
best works. He had never held to the letter of the law in morals, nor 
believed in unconditional external commandments. Now, more than 
ever, he believes the quality of an action to depend on the will — ^he 
believes only in the ethics of intention. Pisanio lies and deceives 
because he cannot help it, but his character becomes moral, not worse 
but better. All the nobler persons flout accepted moral laws and touch 
evil without defilement: Guiderius kills Cloten and thereby prevents 
his intended violence to Imogen. The majority who speak and act 
falsely are ignoble; but he only is truly moral who follows out his own 
ends, by his own means, and on his own responsibility. From this 
point of view the world becomes less gloomy. 

The personality of Hermione unites the distinct parts of the IV. Tale. 
From the first Shakespeare sought to prevent melancholy from cloud- 
ing the later charming scenes; and to make each chord of feeling 
melt away in the closing gentle strain of reconciliation. The womanly 
high-mindedness and blamelessness of Hermione show brighter on 
the dark background of Leontes’ jealousy: she has the ideal English- 
woman’s nature. Though Shakespeare never loses a chance of 
satirizing the lower classes, he lets appear, with a sympathetic touch, 
through his clowns, their natural wit, good sense, and kind-hearted- 
ness. Perdita has Shakespeare’s own favourite trait — distaste for 
anything artificial or unnatural. Shakespeare now looks on love with 
a fatherly eye, with a tenderness for those who yearn for happiness, 
as something remote from the world and himself.* That Polixenes, 
the better of the two kings, is rough and harsh again emphasizes the 
contrast of the court. Leontes is the typical sixteenth-century, Italian, 
Renaissance Prince, who at once thinks of poison and then of fire. 

Shakespeare painted decoratively in the JV. Tale^ and did not 
concentrate his whole strength; but he does so in the Tempest where 
all is ordered and concise, and so inspired with thought that we stand 
face to face with the poet’s idea. It was written for the occasion of 
a royal wedding, and contains flattering allusions to the King: although 
perhaps it is ironically hinted that James imagined himself to be such 
as Prospero. The grief for Prince Henry’s death was fresh enough to 
overshadow all rejoicing, and a joyous play would therefore be ill- 
suited. Yet the festive feeling must not be destroyed, and Shakespeare 
therefore alluded to the Prince’s death in such a manner that grief 
was lost in joy. The play lacks dramatic interest, but is so marvellously 
rich in poetry and inspired by imagination that it forms a whole little 

* Cf. Dowden. 
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world in itself. Prospero is tried by suffering and proves its strengthen- 
ing qualities. He absolves the offenders with more contempt than 
charity; his forgiveness is that of the wisdom which is no longer affected 
by outward circumstance. Shakespeare’s own nature overflows into 
Prospero — ^the genius imaginatively delineated, not, like Hamlet, 
psychologically analysed. Prospero is the master mind, the man of the 
future, as shown by his control over the forces of nature. In him 
Shakespeare unconsciously anticipated the results of time. Ariel is 
supernatural, Caliban bestially natural — and both have been endowed 
with a human soul. In the whole record of poetry Ariel is the one 
good spirit who arrests and affects us as a living being. Caliban utters 
many melodious lines; he is more elemental power than human being, 
and therefore rouses not indignation and contempt but amusement. 
A deep sense of the vanity of all things had laid hold on Shakespeare; 
he believed in no future and expected no results from the work of a 
lifetime. Like Prospero he had sacrificed his position to his art. 

It is likely that his retirement to Stratford did not bring him 
peace and contentment. His own family looked on him as a returned 
artist-Bohemian. We doubt if his daughters could appreciate him, and 
his wife was still less educated. She preferred sermons to plays, and 
we are reliably informed that she opened her house and heart to 
wandering Puritan preachers. That he found little favour with the 
leaders of Stratford, despite his wealth and kindliness, we surmise 
from the fact that he was never appointed to one of the public offices 

of the town He was not only a writer, but a deep-feeling, rejoicing 

and suffering man. It has been too often said that we know nothing 
of him. The object of this book is to refute the idea of his impersonality. 
It is our own fault if we know nothing of a man who has given us 
forty-five important works. . . . 

Brandes had a European reputation, and he is certainly among the 
critics of Shakespeare who have plucked the golden bough. Though his 
book has been called a biographical romance, it is delightful to read — 
if we must admit that our high hopes at the outset were not fully 
justified — ^and that some ‘region cloud’ made the sunset less clear. 
The reason is that Brandes is a poetic and imaginative critic, and his 
best judgements are where his instant vision comes true. Where he is 
less inspired we encounter him in the over-trodden paths of Dowden, 
and in those where Mr. Frank Harris will afterwards walk. In the 
latter we do not welcome him, though at least he is not deserted there 
by the winds of imagination, whereas Mr. Harris relies on external 
facts. 

Between Mr. Harris and Hartley Coleridge lies much space, and at 
his best Brandes has a power of defining emotion delicately that 
recalls Hartley Coleridge. Thus he ascribes the naive solution of 
Ferrnm to an unwounded spirit; in R. and J, the vibration of the whole 
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being is intense enough to extinguish the gulf between sense and soul; 
we can sympathize with Richard III because some of his victims are 
worthless; FalstaiBF^s exuberance in Part I dissipates his baseness;’ 
Jaques is a misanthrope from over-sensitiveness; lago flourishes 
because the world does not believe such a being exists — and Othello 
is wrecked by credulity not jealousy; Timon loses our s}nmpathy 
because he loves no individual passionately; Hermione’s personality 
unites the play; Prospero absolves the offenders with more contempt 
than charity; Ariel and Caliban have human souls. He rightly says 
that in Hamlet Shakespeare has delineated a geniu^ like no other 
poet; and we ask in all humility whether a better thing than this has 
been said about Hamlet — that its attraction lies in its obscurity. 
Surely here is the agnostic criticism that is most fruitful vnth. Shake- 
speare — ^the light that makes darkness visible, and the soul of man 
more mysterious and infinite. Brandes is a subjective critic, and the 
following instances are yet more typical; they relate not to character 
in action but character in itself: Richard III gives the effect of com- 
plexity through inward infinity; Percy has in him the reckless and 
adventurous activity of the English race; Henry V is the prototype of 
those who were to conquer India; CIeoi»tra, by temperament a 
courtesan, has the genius for a single undivided love; Hermionc has 
the ideal Englishwoman’s nature. 

Brandes is at his second best where his judgements, if not due only 
to direct inner vision, are modified by history— especially such as the 
Renaissance which is concerned with revolution in the nature of man. 
We are accustomed to think of the story of Hamlet and the character 
of the hero as two separate things. Brandes admits the discrepancy but 
gives us pause when he observes that Hamlet is a child of the Renais- 
sance and can be cruel. Similarly, he characterizes Leontes, whose 
jealousy has been blamed as unreasonable, as the typical Italian, 
sixteenth-century. Renaissance Prince. 

Where we disagree with Brandes is in his over-positive genei^iza- 
tions about Shakespeare’s self and life. We have compared him to 
Hartley Coleridge at his best and Mr. Frank Harris at his worst: he 
also has something of the *fatal facility’ of J. A. S)nnonds. Of this 
class is his opinion that John contains traces of Shakespeare’s grief for 
the death of his son, and Coriolanus for his mother; also that when he 
wrote the Merchant he was preoccupied with money-making, and 
longed for land and houses and rank. It may be conjectured that he 
disliked Puritanism and the middle classes; but there is no wrrant for 
the intense hatred which Brandes describes, or for the saying that he 
waged unremitting war against Puritanism, And this applies to the 
period in which, according to Brandes, he abhorred mankind and 
esteemed himself enormously. Nor do we think that the melancholy 
1 Cf. Middleton Murry. 
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view of Shakespeare’s last years at Stratford has been historically 
confirmed. And yet among these generalities are to be found traces of 
the critic’s better manner: e.g., the moonlit landscape thrilled with 
music of Act V of the Merchant is an image of Shakespeare’s soul 
at the time; in^Twelfth Night the joy of life culminates before it 
passes into melancholy; Shakespeare owed his happiness to a few great 
noblemen. All these, if not literally true, are imaginatively true 
enough to stimulate the reader. 

Opinions on Brandes’s moral remarks may be similarly divided. It 
is hardly possible to discern as he does ‘a new-born warmth of feeling 
behind Henry V’s dismissal of FalstafF’. And the Prince’s ‘moral 
strength’ in Part II, which is said to contrast with Falstaff, is rather an 
external thing. On the other hand we welcome his words about the 
‘ethics of intention’. Here he does convey that the Good and True 
are one with the Beautiful. In conclusion, Brandes has some first-rate 
remarks, but he is less than the greatest as a whole. He has had to 
pause to ask his way of others on his journey to the shrine. He has 
not reached it by a single, imaginative impulse, like Coleridge or 
Professor Bradley, who merely compare notes with others, on their 
return. 


II 

ERNST TRAUMANN* finds great meaning in the secrecy of the 
marriage of Othello and Desdemona — in which Shakespeare differs 
from the original tale. It gives to the deed the character of imprudence, 
thoughtlessness, and wilfulness, and the effect on wounded authority is 
the greater, since the couple place themselves in the wrong and are 
guilty. This step brings state action into the play, and sets in motion 
the most diverse elements against the Moor. Brabantio is a widower, 
which intensifies his opposition — ^and a sidelight is thrown on Desde- 
mona’s upbringing — ^and her wilfulness, the cause of her guilt and fate, 
explained. Roderigo, Shakespeare’s own creation, is driven to despair: 
in the source it is lago who plays this part. Shakespeare doubles the 
figures and achieves a twofold aim by increasing the hostile powers 
against the Moor. lago, freed from the mental disturbance of passion, 
can make use of Roderigo and work better on Othello. The latter, in 
reward for services rendered before marriage as love-emissary, makes 
Cassio his lieutenant in place of lago. Emilia, though loyal to her 
mistress, is unconsciously an accomplice of her death. Othello is the 
cause of all this evil which recoils on his head. His marriage destroys 
him, because it is a misalliance which carries with it the seeds of death, 
Shakespeare knew that jealousy is not a tragic passion, and he makes 
Othello of trustful nature, with great self-control and iron discipline. 


* ‘The Artistic Work in Othello’ {Jakrbuch^ 1895). 
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The drama, therefore, must show the hero shaken and transfigured 
to the roots of his being, become an utter stranger to himself. 

Brabantio unites the worst characteristics of exalted position: he is 
arbitrary, prejudiced, unyielding. That he has long been a widower 
is a master-stroke of Shakespeare’s. We picture the lonely man, joyless 
in his great dark palace, with the child whom he cannot understand. 
He invites the Moor to his house as an interesting object, to wile away 
the tedium of the hours. When he learns the truth he falls as from the 
skies, and he thinks magic must have played a part. His choleric 
temper overcomes him more and more; he scornfully rejects comfort, 
and utters his violent feelings in a curse. Roderigo is a decadent, pos- 
sessed by the one desire to make Desdemona his. Like Brabantio he 
would have been powerless in his passions but for the organizing mind 
and energy of lago. To Shakespeare’s contemporaries lago was more 
credible than to ourselves: and yet Richard III, who is historical, only 
differs from lago by birth, position, and aim. lago is equally the 
product of circumstances, and, like Othello, their victim. He makes 
his mind the master of his will; both ambition and jealousy inflame him 
against Othello: the latter may be unfounded but they gnaw. He only 
mentions his suspicions in monologue; they are too deep to be revealed 
to Roderigo; but they are known to Emilia. A materialized cynic, he 
is raised far above his surroundings by a strong will, sleepless obser- 
vation, knowledge of man. He alone knows how to make all subserve 
his plan. He tries repeatedly to justify himself, till he exhausts his art 
and must admit envy to be his motive — the ‘daily beauty’ in Cassio’s life 
that makes him ugly. What might not his powers and energies have 
achieved in a larger sphere of action! It is indeed a tragic fate to be 
brought to justice by his tool, Roderigo, and betrayed by his own wife. 
Emilia lets her husband keep back the handkerchief, and is silent and 
tells lies at a critical moment. She thinks lago capricious and covetous, 
not evil. Cassio is noble and upright and, therefore, wins all hearts. 
Because of his harmonizing qualities of bodyand mind the Senate choose 
him to replace Othello, to whom he is far inferior in military power. 

Desdemona’s character is more hinted at than developed: but a 
passing light falls on her previous life with her lonely, irascible old father 
— Si life without care or sorrow but equally without amusement. Othello 
is a revelation — and, her love once won, she is true as rock. Her 
farewell to her father has even a ring of hardness, but she has over- 
estimated her strength. She does not know the world, and we see 
deeper into her after the brawl and Cassio’s disgrace, when the powers 
of her loving soul become active. She is also impetuous and docs not 
know herself; her husband’s pagan superstitions alarm her, and she 
withdraws within herself. In the wonderful scene with Emilia we are 
conscious of a passing regret in her soul that she has chosen this lot; 
but then all her bitterness subsides in Barbara’s song. It would be 
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false to say that she is the victim of the evil contrivance of a knave who 
arouses her husband^s jealousy. Not jealousy but his own self-deception 
destroys Othello. One must examine the contradictions of his nature — 
the contrast between his descent and calling, between his past and 
present. The man of royal blood becomes general of a Christian 
Republic; the elderly, unworldly warrior marries a young Venetian. 
He had bridged the chasm with will, character, and discipline. War 
was his element, and he loved his free condition; but he relinquishes 
his freedom and becomes a stranger to himself in his new world His 
deepest feeling becomes his master, and in an impulsive moment he 
places Cassio above lago. That he is deeply stirred and transformed 
by his new life we see when he, the reticent man, pours forth the story 
of his love. He knows Desdemona no more than her father, of whom 
he says in almost childish simplicity, ‘Her father loved me!’ At 
C}rprus, when his wedding night is disturbed by Cassio, his sense of 
duty makes him unjust. He had ordered the celebration, and might 
have punished his friend less heavily. Here man and soldier dispart — 
and there is one, viz. lago, who knows how to excite this feeling of 
duty to the uttermost. He knows that to nothing but honour would 
Othello sacrifice wife and love. Desdemona’s pleading alone would 
disturb Othello, for he allows no one to interfere with his official 
duties. lago’s boldness warrants his success: for no one would make 
such monstrous charges without reason. Othello wavers at the first 
assault; he has no knowledge of himself; his boastful presumption 
makes his tragic guilt:‘. . . once in doubt is once to be resolved. . . .’ 
For a time he thinks he can separate his lot from hers — ^that he is not 
inwardly shattered. Then he bids happiness farewell and is utterly 
overcome: the handkerchief seems overwhelming proof. In this 
illusion he falls entirely into the power of the evil one and conceives 
his murderous design. With his rough handling of Desdemona we 
see how he is fallen and transformed. But when the violence of the 
storm has burst, his soul recovers. Nothing so explains him as his last 
anecdote of Aleppo: he discloses the core of his being — ^his virtue 
which is also his passion. The sight of his anguish softens for us the 
death of Desdemona. With Shakespeare only death redeems crime 
and error of life. Only in suffering they came to know themselves 
and what was lacking in their marriage. It is lago who exposes their 
error,and,if he can be justified, it is that he belongs partly to the power 
that wills evil and brings forth good. By this ethical conception 
Shakespeare lifts the action into the realm of idea. . . . 

We have followed Traumann through Othello as we did through 
Handei because he is a type of his country’s critics, but we failed to 
receive much aesthetic stimulation by the way. The ofle bright 
moment was when he recalled the words, ‘Her father loved me. . . .’ 
to prove Othello’s simple characten To be forced to dwell upon this 
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thought docs bring us a little nearer to the Moor. Otherwise we draw 
little from his pages but the commonplace moral that men arc blinded 
by passion. To prove his theory he has to labour certain points: e.g., 
that Brabantio by a master-stroke is made a widower, that he is 
tyrannical, and Desdemona’s youth was joyless— and that honour is 
Othello’s fetish. That he can compare lago with Richard III is 
proof that he argues from outer events inwards, instead of beginning 
with the movements of the soul as they respond to the Shakespearian 
rhythm. 


Ill 

HERMANN TORCK* defines genius as honesty, love of truth, 
and objectivity: since to have a personal interest in a matter is to 
admit the suspicion of self-seeking. Love is opposed to self-seeking 
and therefore akin to truth; while hatred limits observation to the 
surface of things. An artist must enjoy in order to produce; and he 
cannot produce unless his mind has previously received many impres- 
sions. How are we to connect sense-reception with objectivity, love 
of truth, and love? We must distinguish between sensation or mere 
admittance of sense impressions, and feeling which is a psychic state 
of pleasure and pain connected with the reception of sense impressions. 
When a wild beast seizes its prey the process is a simple psychic one, 
where sensation, thought, and resolution pass into one another; and 
when man is subjective and pursues self-seeking interests he behaves 
like a beast of prey. To become absorbed in the contemplation of any 
object needs detachment of the mind from every personal, subjective, 
self-seeking interest. A timber merchant who inspects the forest he 
wishes to buy has no thought to spare for shifting lights and rustling 
tree-tops. Sense-stimulations are constantly crowding upon us, but 
of these we make a selection. The unconscious will directs this 
selection: thus the egotistical man sees and fears only that which 
relates to his selfish interest. It is said that man desires that which 
causes him pleasure — ^but in reality he finds pleasure only in attaining 
his desire. The mere sight of a gazelle would not please a lion: were 
he unable to approach it he would be convulsed with rage. A timber 
merchant would not care to see a beautiful forest whidb a rival had 
forestalled him in buying. But when a man delights only in the sight 
of an object, with no personal interest, he is a genius: although, since 
few men are quite incapable of aesthetic pleasure, there just exists in 
all this power of knowing the Ideas in things and momentarily 
transcending their personality. 

To be disinterestedly absorbed in contemplating an object is to love 
it; and the more we alkndon ourselves to things themselves, the more 
will they reveal to us their secret nature, and we shall approach truth. 

> Tki Man ofGenmSf ZS96 (trans. from 6th German edit., 19Z4L 
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By truth we mean all-unity of mind — ^that the world expresses the 
one Being we call God. Beauty expresses visibly the relation between 
observer and observed; it is divine unity in sensation. Love unites 
what appears to be divided, and effects the miracle that man passes 
beyond his finite personality and expands his ego in ever wider circles. 
Objectivity, love, is the secret of all genius and artistic intuition: the 
artist loves the object that he contemplates, and makes no outward 
imitation but an original creation. Things have an inner life that they 
reveal only to him who is absorbed in them, whose soul goes out to 
them. To represent the purely external is not to represent the thing 
itself. To the self-seeker, the object continues to be a thing apart, and 
only its outward subjective impression remains. An artist of this class 
may purposely select its ugly aspect; and indeed certain inferior 
products of modern art seem to be the work of hatred. The artistic 
genius will only emphasise what is perfect, for the nature and essence 
of things consists in that which is perfect not faulty. All that is faulty 
arises by outward disturbance, all perfection is the outcome of the 
innermost nature of the thing itself. The original form of the crystal 
is perfect, and if it fails to reach perfection it is from outward causes, 
such as other crystals that grow upon it. The artistic genius sees the 
essential, not the accidental, form: the eye of love sees what is perfect. 
Love makes perfect: to love, to desire the existence of another, is also 
to desire that which belongs to such existence, that there may be no 
defect in it, that it may fulfil its purpose and idea. To love a thing is to 
emphasize its perfections. 

If we ask what is perfection, the answer is, the state in which all the 
conditions of existence are present. And the existence of an object is 
based on the harmonious concord of its parts. The more perfectly 
single parts harmonize, the more will the whole be capable of existence 
and have reality. With the human body as with the crystal, accidental, 
external causes hinder the harmonious development of the whole. 
As we judge a man not only by what he has done, but by what he has 
hoped to do— by his disposition — so the artist will do justice to a thing 
not when he represents what circumstances have made it, but when he 
penetrates into its inner nature and expresses that for which it is 
destined by its inner nature. The ideal is nothing unnatural, but 
nature itself in its inmost being. So-called naturalism neglects nature’s 
inner essence, its desire for life and impulse towards perfection. 
Realism sees in things that which reduces their reality and capacity for 
existence: as uncharitableness notices all defects. It is our hearts, 
our wishes, that decide the impression. The happy man sees beauty 
everywhere because he sees with the eyes of love; the world is ugly 
to the unhappy whose eyes hatred clouds. Love reveals the deeper 
nature of things; therefore genius is love. 

Shakeqpeare has infused his deepest and most personal sensations, 
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thoughts, and aspirations into Hamlet. It is evident that Hamlet 
regards the world with the eyes of love: note the admiration with 
which he speaks of his father, how affectionately he regards his 
perfections, and with what abhorrence the defects of his uncle. But 
the evil conduct of Claudius revolts him more than his outer shape, 
and Claudiuses smiles and promises do not deceive him. He is more 
likely to be deceived by Ophelia and attribute to her beautiful form 
an equal soul: but she is weak and frail and accessible to all personal 
influences. She lets her worldly flither persuade her that Hamlet only 
approaches her from base motives, and is too clever to marry below his 
station. It wounds him to discover that she is only outwardly perfect, 
and is a weak, subjectively biassed woman. And yet we know from 
the scene in the closet that her beauty had powerfully impressed him. 
He delights in natural beauty, as we see from his talk with Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern — and in artistic beauty and dramatic art. In the 
latter he requires temperance even in the whirlwind of passion; and 
he extols modest simplicity and natural beauty. 

As a thinker he aims scientifically, to find, amid manifold incidents, 
the uniform law to which all that happens is subject. The idea of a 
thing is the law of its development; to recognize an idea is to grasp 
relations between things and their parts: and this is the objective 
mode of thought of the man of genius. A single occurrence is viewed 
in its relation to the whole mass of kindred phenomena and effects. 
That a murderer can smile and look pleasant is one experience. 
Hamlet compares this with his mother's apparently boundless devotion 
to her first husband, whom she could yet so quickly forget. He deduces 
the general truth that outward and inner qualities do not correspond. 
Everywhere men wish to appear other than what they are, but a man 
of genius like Hamlet grasps the truth even when it touches himself. 
A selfish man sees and magnifies the failings of others, but the man of 
genius thinks logically and makes no exceptions in his own favour. 
Laertes, after the murder of his father, does not lament the wicked- 
ness of mankind, but sees the act in its immediate relations to himself. 
He sees no t)q)ically sinful mortal, but an individual who has done him 
a terrible injury. That Hamlet does not at once take revenge upon his 
uncle is due to his objectivity and disinterestedness, his conviction 
that all men are imperfect and sinful. He is thus al^lved from the 
sdfish impulse to seek personal satisfaction. An injured man will 
revenge himself to excess, unless he be a man of genius who thinks 
objectively, like Hamlet, and does not regard things one-sidedly. 

The tragedy of Hamlet is one of idealism; he had conceive falsely 
of the world. He thought the courtiers served his father because they 
honoured his noble character, and that his mother loved him for the 
same reason. His father dies, and he hastens home to see a boastful, 
sensual hypocrite treated by the courtiers with the same officious zeal, 
11 If 
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and by his mother with the same tender devotion. Now he realizes 
diat power and goodness are not connected in the popular mind as 
in his own. His sorrow exceeds the personal, because he recognizes 
the dreadful truth as to the real nature of the world. Completely 
logical and entirely altruistic, now that he has lost faith in his fellow- 
men, he sees no motive to employ his great talents. A life without 
purpose is no life, and therefore his soul is paralysed. Too much stress 
has been laid on ^e difficulties of his task: his conduct to Polonius and 
Rosenciantz and Guildenstem forbid the theory that he was a moralist 
anxious not to lay himself open to blame by his actions. A disinterested 
man will not weigh the results to himself of his actions, and will keep 
in view his purpose. Goethe’s saying is true, dut the man who acts 
is always devoid of conscience; and the nobler a man is, the less will 
he think of himself in all he does. 

The cause of Hamlet’s inaction is his temporary mental depression. 
That he has grim independence of nature is obvious from his conduct 
in the ghost scene. He is first to board the enemy’s ship, and still more 
significant is his outburst of energy at Ophelia’s grave. It is because 
his whole mental life is engrossed and his desires and endeavours 
arrested by the recognition of the fundamental error in his views of 
the world. This mental crisis paralyses his natural energy, but even 
before the ghost urges him to revenge we see him filled with the same 
deqxuring grief at the moral weakness of man. He would kill Claudius 
at once, could he so remove all evil out of the world: but Claudius is 
but a representative of this wicked world. It is the baseness of the 
whole world that has injured Hamlet, and whether he perform the 
deed or not it makes no essential difference in his inner state of mind. 
When in calm moments he desires to carry out his revenge, it is more 
as an obligation than from any deeper impulse. The act itself, the 
sla]nng or deposition of Claudius is not against Hamlet’s nature. He 
would remove him like a noxious insect — and there is indeed some- 
thing dangerous in his nature. But pessimism has arrested his creative 
impulses, despairing want of fiiith in the reality of things, grief at the 
contrast between fair outer semblance and hidden inner corruption. . . . 

The introductory study on the nature of genius is to be preferred 
to the one on Hamlet: for it is inevitable that general theories should 
fiiil at least partially when applied in detail to aesthetic matter. We 
doubt if the line of demarcation between genius and talent has ever 
been better drawn — ^if more valid reasons have ever been given to justify 
theartist-companyin conadering themselves remote fromand above the 
rest of mankind. The kindred themes of love and beauty, the distinc- 
ticm between true and fidse artist, the purposes of meditation, nature, 
die law of ^dopment— all these are treated with a hr lighter 
toudi than is usual in such works, and are l«fft more wonderful, not 
more commonidace, as the result of analyas. The mystery deepen^ 
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the universe becomes more spiritual, the artist fulfils a higher function 
among men. We ask ourselves if the old opinion that a great poet 
must be a better man than his fellows is utterly false? And then we 
think of Sterne and Verlaine and a score of others, and shake our 
heads— or counter-argue that great qualities are balanced by great 
defects. Yet we cannot but agree with Tiirck that the soul which can 
apprehend such harmonies must be half-divine — even if our knowledge 
of literary history tells us that the reactions on earth of its mortal 
coverings are scandalous. 

So far Tiirck’s criticism has the ruby drop of emotion which 
transforms in its vessel the crystal liquid of the intellect, and without 
which aesthetic criticism cannot thrive. The memory of his inspiration 
sustains us at the outset of our voyage through Hamlet, but is extinct 
before the end. The frailty of Gertrude, the hypocrisy of Claudius — 
these are well touched and brought home: for other critics have 
remarked that Claudius is not ignoble in his outward behaviour. 
Similarly with the courtiers who defer to Claudius as they did to 
Hamlet’s fiither. We realize the morally rotten state of Denmark 
more keenly from Ttirck’s analysis; and the cause of Hamlet’s pessim- 
ism is suggested rather more definitely than by previous writers. 
Hamlet’s great objective, disinterested mind stands like a colossus, 
at the base of which the small, subjeaive, self-interested minds of the 
others creep about. But when this is said all is said — and we are 
advanced no nearer to the Hamlet robed in the clouds of glorious 
words whom we wish to know. The causes of his inaction — ^indiffer- 
ence to earthly values — ^may be plausibly defined: and with this some 
quite modern critics would be likely to agree; but the abstract philo- 
sophical reasoner will not guide us to the shrine. The enlightening 
critic is he who makes us share his emotion of wonder at Hamlet’s 
character — ^an emotion kindled by Hamlet’s golden speech, 

IV 

WE turn to Friedrich Theodor Vischer* who opens his treatise with 
an apology for any lack of decency in Shakespeare’s plays. This he 
ascribes to the manners of the time, since Shakespeare himself was an 
exceedingly moral man. That the plays at times make one shudder is 
the result of the roughness and savagery of the Middle Ages. Euphuism 
was another contemporary vice, and also h 3 q)erbole, and generally 
extravagant language. These are the feults of his age, but he is not 
without fiiults of his own. His action is often overloaded owing to 
immaturity in most of the historical dramas. In Rkhcfd 111 there is 
confused, effervescing superabundance of power, and at times raw 
historical and chronological matter. He does not seem complete 

> Sh. Fortr/i^i 1899. 
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master of his material, and finds it earier to ^ve too mudi than too 
little. 

But he transforms all into life, humanity, action, fete. Drama is 
the modem form of poetry, and he has made it his element The idea 
of freedQm is inherent in the drama — the will as the cardinal point of 
life. Everything kindles within, becomes willed, becomes motive, 
deed; and every result is a willed result Shakespeare is the fiither of 
the drama and of modem poetry. He is, above all, a political poet who 
sets before us the great powers that rule and pervade the whole 
community. What is purely human gains a higher interest when 
interwoven with the &te of kings, peoples, states. That he can 
handle the human fundamentals of life as ^dy as the political we see 
from the great tragedies where all takes place inwardly. We may miss 
in him a longing founded on principle for a reform of the sodd and 
political conditions of the people — ^but he is no conservative or reaction- 
ary. He says to his kings: your sovereignty depends on your worth — 
your legitimacy will not save you. He can transplant himself into all 
forms of existence, so that his self becomes the self of all; and he 
enters into the temperament and characteristics of other nations. He 
can represent t]rpes of character, yet his t]rpes are individuals. Falstaff 
is a type of the coarse frequenter of beer-houses, yet we shall not see 
his like again. Hamlet is the t)rpe of the true melancholic, yet there 
can never be but one Hamlet: he is species and individual in one. 

Shakespeare was exceptionally at home with passion, the dramatist’s 
leading theme. When a character strives a^inst it we become aware 
of its overwhelming strength. Yet over the plays stands the invisible 
motto: Act not in blinding moments of passion. He is the poet of 
conscience: passion carries with it a self-made judge. No one has 
better described this power of self-condemnation. His highest aim 
is the majesty of fiite; he is the first poet to recognize that fiite is 
immanent, that man forges his own fiite. He does not preach but 
believes in the divine ordering of the world. His justice is not mathe- 
nuitical, for blameless victims fall, and the best are not blameless — 
but it is a true picture of the incomprehensible relation between 
suffering and guilt. Atrud the darkness of storm there emerges the 
ancient law that controls the system of the world. At times we may 
feel that his outlook on life is gloomy, but however many deaths his 
catastrophes bring, something still remains over of the good. Though 
love succumbs, it gains increase of power: the finite is annihilated, the 
eternal remains. He is a realist in the true, not the photographic, 
sense, yet he introduces supernatural beings. He shared the bdief of 
his time in qiirits, and he makes us believe in hb ghosts and witches. 
To nature he ^ves a soul, making it sympathize with human fears 
and passions. 

llie narrative poems give die whole ground-tone of the Renaissance 
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— ^its hdghtened mood, glowing^ gorg^us eloquence, exaggerations, 
and conceits. They do not give the real Shakespeare — ^though in 
Vtnu$ we feel the developing dramatist is putting his psychological 
powers to the test. Nor do the Sonnets give much insight into his 
innermost character, though a certain truth underlies them, and they 
contain confessions. 

Hamlet’s melancholy is choleric, not sleepy, and he is especially 
violent when moved by moral anger. This refutes the charge that he 
is purely reflective; for he who is deterred from action simply from 
over-contemplation cannot be such a passionate man as Hamlet But 
if he looks out on the whole world and sees it mirrored in the one act 
that so closely affects him, the thought of revenge might be accom- 
panied with the feeling that it is hardly worth while to punish the 
wickedness of the world.* We get a hint of his outward aspect from 
the ironical comparison of himself to Hercules: which points more 
to a finely wrought than muscular constitution. His courage when he 
follows the ghost is that of a great idealistic soul, all of whose noblest 
powers are stirred to action. The tragedy in a supreme sense is one of 
Providence, not of Fate only. After the ghost scene the spirit world 
claims Hamlet; and he will break with all he loves and renounce all 
natural relationships. His feigned madness is a dangerous expedient, 
and he only makes of it a shield from behind which to shoot his 
arrows of mockery. But it must also be recognized that highly gifted 
men are inclined to madness, however slightly. Hamlet is not actually 
mad, but he has as much nudness as is usual with the imaginative 
genius in contrast with the political or military. He therefore plays 
the madman because he is something of one by nature, and also 
because of the shock to his spirit and the resulting wild riot of thou^t. 

He has before him a hard but not an insuperable task. It is hard for 
him, not because he thinks too much, but because an imaginative 
nature flilters at the thought of a practical deed. He does not desire 
only to kill the king, but to be able to justify the deed to himself and 
to ^e world. He never explains his difficulties, and we learn nothing 
directly, but only surmise indirectly. The play scene is a wise device, 
that springs from his sense of justice and wish to obtain evidence: but 
his satis&ction is only theoretic. Though he has a task to perform, 
and it is his duty to live, he ponders over suicide; but Shakespeare has 
to show the self-torturing trait of this nobly planned nature — ^its 
nervous recoil. We tremble at the thought of unknown evib far more 
than at known; and Hamlet is right in saying that what makes life 
burdensome — and also sweetens it — ^is imagination. The monolc^e 
has less outstanding than dramatic value: it brings us into life-like 
touch with Hamlet. He has reverted to a former thought of suicide 
instead of using the time to spur himself to action. When the king 

« Cf.Tttick. 
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betrays himself at the play scene, instead of drawing a dagger, Hamlet 
«ngs the verse of a song. The moral and intellectual sadsfai^on, the 
mental triumph of unmasking die king, suffices him. The play should 
have been the means, but he makes it the end. Where words are 
enough, as in the scene with his mother, he is equal to the occasion; 
his speech is instinct with the energy of a moral consciousness of 
enormous power. In the church]rar^ at the sight of Yorick’s skull, 
he takes a perverse tone and indulges in unpleasant reflections: no 
doubt Shakespeare wishes to represent him as morbid and distraught. 
The speech of Laertes to the priest expresses Shakespeare himself, 
who had suffered much from priests and puritans.' Laertes is moved 
by great sorrow, but he also h^ an object in eiqiressing it as violently 
as possible; and his rhetoric affects Hamlet not only as artificial, but 
as something directed against himself — as if Laertes knew of his 
presence. His conduct in leaping into the grave proves that there was 
something in him akin to the madness which he feigned. He sees in 
Laertes the indifferent world which denied his love for Ophelia. In 
revenging he is also punished for his own faults; he has guiltlessly 
made himself guilty, and his guilt is revenged on him. 

Every one in the play lives for a separate object, and works to 
achieve it, and so gets entangled in the net. No play shows more 
clearly how in human life mingle many different streams. Man is the 
forger of his ffite, though not in the way he pictures to himself. The 
less Hamlet acts, the more he drives others to action. As long as he 
does nothing the well-conceived design of the king, like a devilish 
engine slowly advancing towards him, gives the high dramatic note 
to the play. There follows a jolt — and the complete disruption of the 
machine. 

Macbeth is a tragedy of the abuse of conscience, and we compare 
the hero with Richard III. But Richard is a hardened villain, off- 
spring of savage internecine warfare, into whom conscience enters as 
a judge from without Macbeth, guiltless in the begiiming, is 
tempted from without, and a quality is stimulated which is not pure 
ambition, but ambition nourished by imagination connected with the 
beauty of lordship. His romantic ambition becomes a demoniac 
pleasure in the horrible, though his better nature counter-urges, for 
he has a conscience. Hamlet abuses conscience by inaction, Macbeth 
by action: at the end he dies with courage, but inwardly he is a wreck. 
Lady Macbeth is physically destroyed by conscience; and she who 
exercised over herself such iron control finally ends with self-betrayal. 
The tragedy is one where the characters are enticed to evil by the way 
of frndffil ambition. It is frightful how, at the first words of the 
witches, the idea of murder rises in Macbeth. There must have been 
some previous unopposed bad thought of the same kind. He is ner- 

' Cf. Biaodes. 
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vously excitable, aglow with inward vision, and anticipates the goal of 
his ambition in the same moment that temptation assails him. Imagina- 
tion flares, the longed-for is already present, the actual ignored; and 
the stormy feeling carries him beyond the limits of humanity and 
destroys his own. 

Lady Macbeth is usually thought a female monster with a lust for 
murder; but though a demon she is a human one. She has in a higher 
degree Macbeth’s dangerous poetic nature. She has to encourage 
herself with frightful invocations; and she also has a better self. She 
knows that Macbeth is undecided, and her energetic spirit cannot 
bear it. To see him at the promised height is more to her than all 
else: it is not only ambition but love of her husband. When he appears, 
after the prophecy, she greets him as if all were accomplished. In this 
leap over the interval to the accomplishment the two resemble each 
other. At the banquet she appears to lack tender, womanly feeling 
when she recalls her husband to his senses with hard words— but as 
queen she had to uphold the dignity of the house before her guests. 
She becomes a prey to the inner torments which she only hid: her 
punishment corresponds to her womanly nature. Macbeth sees ghosts, 
but it is her conscience that confronts her. She is herself a ghost, 
asleep and not asleep, a stranger to herself. Macbeth expresses his 
real feeling in his monologue before Seyton enters. Of softer nature 
than Richard III, he is desolate and withered when deprived of all 
the tenderer things of life. In killing conscience he has destroyed 
other feelings — can neither love, hate, hope, nor fear — ^but he retains 
enough feeling to be conscious of their loss. And at the last he is 
greater than his conquerors. 

The secret marriage of Othello and Desdemona is condoned, 
according to Shakespeare, by the father’s blind anger: but it also 
causes the father’s despair.^ It is a purely Shakespearian touch that 
Othello should be naturally disinclined to jealousy. The play is the 
history of the slow martyrizing of a brave, manly soul; but we are left 
with no empty shudder, for we have glimpsed the depths of nature. 
It is and is not a tragedy of jealousy, for though jealousy may overcome 
momentarily a noble nature, there is something low and mean in 
innate jealousy. Othello is too noble to mistrust; the poison must 
therefore be administered secretly. He is imprisoned in a magic 
circle, and the more he consciously strives to put away the evil thought, 
the deeper it enters in. But his sound nature is not to be destroyed; 
it reaches a crisis and then violently expels the poison, through mui^er. 

In the hands of a lesser poet Desdemona’s blindness would seem 
like weak understanding; but Shakespeare has developed her beauty 
of soul out of her lack of experience. If she is to be blamed for her 
flight from her father’s house we must remember that Shakespeare 

> Cf. Traumann. 
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was occupied with essentials and leaves much to us to supplement; 
and also in no tragedy do we find one side perfectly right and the other 
perfectly wrong. It is useless to assign a double motive to lago, since 
non-preferment suffices. The suspicion that Othello had seduced his 
wife does rankle in him, though it had not disturbed his marriage. 
But it illumines his intrigue and humanizes his devilry: he had known 
qualms of jealousy and would like Othello to suffer likewise. He has 
the gnawing hatred of the servant for his master; also the lust of 
destruction; and he hates good in itself as the refutation of his own 
thinking. 

Shakespeare judges of suicide according to drcumstances: thus, in 
Ltar^ Edgar impresses on Gloster that he must' bear his trouble to 
the end. ButOthello,who has destroyed a jewel and brought to naught 
the blessing of the happiest marriage, can no longer take part in life. 
He acted as judge but judged wrongly, and now he makes amends by 
rightly judging the fidse judge. lago’s ab3rss of soul has a certain 
attraction, for it shows us, even in evil, the powers of the human mind 
and spirit The pathos of Othello’s rage, and the cause of his down&ll, 
is his pure moral conception of marri^e. To the question whether 
fiite is unjust, we reply that lago destroyed life and happiness, but 
not love and honour. Shakespeare may seem dark and terrible, but 
the idealistic powers remain as unmoved as the stars of heaven. 

At the entrance to Lear we must remind ourselves that poets do 
not alvira)rs keep within the probable. Lear is spoilt and hence morbid, 
and the natural desire for love begets delusion. The weak old man 
judges by words and rewards hypocrites. The tragedy is that a fault, 
which is not a serious crime of evil will, brings down such a weight 
of trouble. Only a deeply feeling nature would suffer such overthrow 
when it meets with thorough want of love: and here pity claims us. 
His shattered state tells us more about his nature — sympathetic, tender, 
finely organized — and makes us esteem him more. Cordelia is an 
innocent victim, though touched by wrong in the way he speaks to 
her father. But no tragedy is achieved without guiltless victims; 
and Shakespeare also required an event that should give Lear’s death- 
stroke. Cordelia also would have played a fiat role had she survived. 
The tragedy is one of self-destructive wickedness, of the good that 
exists in suffering. 

In the historical plays, what is purely human receives a different 
colouring and weight: and, speaking generally, power is emphasized. 
The early English plays introduce us to a world of rough, Nordic 
barbarism that contrasts with the ancient world. The common passion 
is to rule^ the weakling is lost, and even in the few brave honest men 
the final word is power. The women are as wild as the men, e.g. 
King John’s mother and Queen Margaret. Shakespeare gives us an 
exact picture of the horriUe age of the Wars of the Roses — ^fierce. 
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crue4 grimly humorous, but endrdy a picture of power. Yet the 
grandeur of the whole group equals in power the noblest Greek 
tragedies. 

John is not unskilfully composed, but has no true unity. We are in 
a world of conflicting interests, an intricate wilderness of exclusive 
selfishness. *G>mmodity* rules: it is hard to discern on which side 
lies appparent right. If John feels conscience it is from outer, not 
inner, cause: as when he is glad that his order for murder is not carried 
out. Pandulph is the only consistent character, but he represents the 
ambition of the Church, and, willing to allow any means to obtain 
power, has no greatness. The Bastard, besides being dear and sympa- 
thetic^ has the strong and positive feeling of patriotism. Constance is 
beautiful in her mother-love, but wild and ugly in her passionate rage. 
The more the play lacks unity, the more striking is the poeric fire of 
separate parts. There is no organic connexion between crime and 
suffering: the king’s punishment comes from the Church, where he 
had least offended — and he only suffers ph)rsically. 

Richard II is an early work, and shows traits of unripeness, but has 
unity and connexion, many truly dramatic scenes, and also a grand 
simplicity and truth of leading features and situations. It is the most 
appealing and affecting of any known play. Richard is an example 
of fate: he suffers and falls through his own fiiult, but his character 
grows with his unhappiness. The buried powers of the soul break 
forth, and contemplation hdps to alleviate suffering. Bolingbroke 
lacks subjectivity, and is hard, except when politically amiable. But 
he is not excessively important, and we think Shakespeare might have 
given his calculating intdlect the chance of more e}q>ression. We do 
not know if from Ae beginning he aimed to dethrone Richard. He 
may be compared with Octavius, as Richard with the fanciful Antony. 
We are left in doubt how far Richard was guilty as regards Gloster’s 
murder. If guilty it should have returned to him in his prison mono- 
logue. 

The chief value of Henry IV is in the character-drawing. Shake- 
speare gives us types of certain distinct human characters that are yet 
living, pithy individuals. Falstaff is the very essence of comedy, and 
men will laugh at him as long as laughter lasts. The play has a moral 
background: we have to do with justice as it interpenetrates the actions 
of man. The king discovers that his vassals claim the same right as 
he formerly did to rebel. We should find FalstafiF less comic did he 
eat more and drink less — ^for the drinker stands higher than the eater. 
It is rignificant that he is stout, and relates to the fiurt riiat he has no 
shred of malice, spite, or ill-temper. We recall that Caesar liked stout 
persons and mistrust^ the lean Cassius. He is timorou% because fear 
must be overcome by character — and how can he acquire character? 
His na'iveti imports still more, without which he would not be a 
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comic character: he is naive althou^ dissolute. He makes witty 
excuses for himself, but does not wi^ others to believe him, only to 
laugh with him. The King is of dry political mind and measured 
behaviour: and this alienates the Prince. The latter feigns to be 
worse than he is — ^but also Shakespeare wi^es to show us that ripeness 
is only obtained by knowledge of depths as well as heights. We always 
feel that he has the power when he wills to break away from his low 
life. He is and remains a plain, honourable, sensible, practical man. 
His duel vrith Percy is the climax of the play. That the King has 
arted unjustly does not excuse the rebellion of the nobles. They are 
simply moved by personal envy, but what ennobles them is their 
warlike courage and chivalrous honour. Henry V has a right balance 
of intelligence, character, and feeling: he is one of the sound healthy 
natures. He crowns his character by giving the victory to God. 

Henry Vi’s only crime was mildness, but Shakespeare never nukes 
him ridiculous, and only allows a measure of irony to surround him, 
which leaves room for compassion. Soft, sympathetic feeling is all 
that he can offer to the victims of the storm. Although Margaret is 
a ‘she-wolf ’, Shakespeare does not leave her without some softer traits. 
That she had to supply her husband’s lack of power, and so reverse 
their relations, would in itself help towards her moral perversion. It 
is Henry’s fault that she marches at the head of the troops and fights 
like a man. Such perverted strength is only bearable if it is genuine 
strength, with courage and firmness in misfortune — and we see these 
displayed in her powerful address at the battle of Tewkesbury. 

With Richard III we affirm that it is not of the essence of poetry to 
represent a man entirely dehumanized — ^that we must feel some com- 
passion at his downfall. Unlike Macbeth, Richard is wicked through- 
out, but like him he is disturbed darkly within, and is therefore human. 
He combines distinct powers like no other individual; with rough 
terrifying power he can use finesse; he is not only cunning, but he can 
play the actor and orator; he enjoys not only victory, but his own over- 
whelmihg ability. We look into the abyss, and it has for us a giddy 
attraction. What justifies him is the powerlessness and wasted condi- 
tion of the world around him, where no one has will, or, if he has, it 
is perverted. The two young princes are the only innocent sufferers; 
Elizabeth is at least to blame in her nepotism. She and the Duchess of 
York awake our sympathy, but they are smirched with the prevailing 
corruption, and anger darkens their souls. The others who fidl are 
bad, half l^, blind, weak, wholly egotistical. Richard appears as an 
instrument of punishment destroying all around him, and also himself, 
and ffius paving the way for a fresh political life. Among self-seekers, 
he is the supremest, and he alone is consistent In his hypocrisy he is 
master of every tone — glow of love, pious humility, modesty, com- 
passion, warm friend^ip— the whole scale of feeling. We see his 
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wroing of Anne, and changes of tone in the scene wiA Elizabeth. 
His collapse is effected fi’om within and widiout — his suppressed 
conscience b^ns to work. Nowhere is Shakespeare more reminiscent 
of Aeschylus and Sophodes. 

Throu^out the Ronun plap breathes a truly antique spirit, and 
Siakeqpeare transfers himsdf into the statuesque amfdidty of the 
ancients better than any other modem poet J.C. is Ae best of all 
subjects for tragedy: a man who cannot emerge from a conflict with 
dear consdence will be torn to pieces in souL It is man’s lot to err 
when he enters into a fight between two prindples partially justified. 
The right of Rome to remain a Republic has become only a formal 
one; and the anti-monarchists, who would preserve an anachronism, 
must resort to murder and conspiracy. The people have no longer a 
will of their own, and Caesar, who is in touch with his age, must 
incoiporate the people’s will. No one can handle this theme ri^tly 
who cannot appredate the beauty of diis compelling idea. The con- 
spirators are so drawn that they represent the genuine old noble lofty 
spirit of Republican Rome. We know Caesar better from the descrip- 
tion of others than his own appearance. His will is based on the majesty 
and energy of his character; he feels a universally historic rigjit, yet 
he is not justified in appealing to this. He does not care because he 
bdieves that what he wills conforms to the spirit of the age, but 
because it responds to his pride. In ddly matters he is vain and eaaly 
flattered; in great thirty he is crafty and ddiberate and uses bribery. 
Among equals he is kind, open and true-hearted. But his undeniable 
greatness, and all that is free, generous, poetic, large, and brilliant 
in him, are here fully expre^ed, besides the heroic assurance with 
whidi he trusts to fiite. On the whole, the play is a trt^edy of 
principles: murder is committed without personal animosity. We 
could wish Brutus to be more sensible to the hideousness of murder 
and to his personal ingratitude to Caesar: but he would have been less 
the self-contained, steadfiut Roman. His diaracter is magnificently 
developed; he shares in the murder yet holds himself apart. He makes 
mistakes from humane motives which prevent success and effect his 
downfall. 

The condensed, obscure style of A. end C. does not suit the grand 
ancient material as well as the homelier speech of J.C. Politics stand 
out, and are not justly connected with the human: hence lack of 
dramatic unity. \^o is to rule die world, and will Antony free his 
soul? The political appears somewhat alien bedde the human. Heroism 
and poetic enjo3nnent of life and love war in the heart of a hig^y 
plac^ man. It becomes die tragedy of moral backsliding, yet Antony 
still attracts. He was Caesar’s friend and avenger, and belonged not to 
stern old Republican Rome, but had the huger sense of a wodd- 
conquering state. He united the lordliness and pomp of Rome, but 
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was not man enough to withstand Eastern luxury. He was sensidve, 
imaginative, easily yielding, reflecting something of Shakespeare’s 
self.* His ensnarer is also poetic and full of genius, so that we may feel 
he is not untrue to himsdf. Only in her love can he find the full 
beauty of life. Shakespeare describes every mood and phase of her 
mind, and how she torments and caresses Antony in the same breath. 
But ^e is not truly lovable, gracious, pleasant, and never displays her 
arts with winning charm. Only when Antony is dead does another 
spirit speak in her, as she realizes his greatness. She who loved di^lay 
now experiences simple and eternal feelings of humanity: she has after 
all loved as fiir as she is able. 

Ceriolanus is essentially a tragedy of character, for the principle 
of aristocracy works in Coriolanus like a force of nature, and influences 
his whole temperament. If he insults the people his contempt in 
itself need not be wrong. Shakespeare has a growing distaste for the 
people, due no doubt to ^e behaviour of the groundlings at the theatre.^ 
He blames Coriolanus for outrageous expression, not fundamental 
principle. He makes his faults those of a noble fiery spirit, too noble 
for this world. Revenge alone takes Coriolanus to the enemy’s camp; 
he even wars against his aristocratic friends; and for this reason the 
tragic problem of this otherwise perfect play is not solved. According 
to Shakespeare it is the patricians only that he betrays: and when 
moved to forgo his purpose, he does not yield to the idea of Father- 
land and the right ofthe people, but simply to the love for his &mily. . . . 

Vischer does well to call Hamlet and Falstaff to witness that 
Shakespeare’s characters are both types and individuals; and on the 
whole he excels in defining emotion accurately. The traditional 
fiiults of his countrymen still cling to him: he takes seriously Hamlet’s 
comparison of himself to Hercules; he excuses Falstaff for the reason 
that it is less degrading to eat too much than to drink too much. But 
his method of analysing emotion proves incidentally that Shakespeare 
is for ail time, without conscious striving to reconcile Shakespeare 
with modern thought. Such are his remarks on Hamlet: that he was 
too passionate to ^ deterred from action only by excess of thought; 
that like all highly gifted men he was inclined to madness; that he 
was satisfied with his mental triumph over the king. It has been 
generally conceded that Macbeth is imaginative and poetic, but his 
ambition has been denounced as worldly. Vischer discovers that 
imagination transfigures also the object of his ambition, and lordship 
is touched with beauty. Also, Mac^th’s defenders have concentrated 
on the fact that he dies with courage; but Vischer describes him 
concisely as an inward wreck. Lady Macbeth is admirably summarized 
in the end as herself a ghost, and a stranger to herself. The remarks 
on Othello incline to ^e Ic^cal-poetical, but still have insist, viz. 

* Cf. Frank Harris. * Cf. Biandet. 
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that there is something low and mean in innate jealousy— that lago 
had known jealousy and would like Othello to suffer likewise. But 
in the reasons he gives for Othello’s suicide he again rises to the 
heights. He says truly that only a deeply feeling nature like Lear’s 
would be utterly overthrown from the failure of love. On a lower 
level it is well judged that he surrounds Henry VI with a measure of 
irony that leaves room for compassion; * and he enters a sound apology 
for Margaret — since it is a fact that foolish men produce knavish 
women. We cannot omit his point that only in Cleopatra’s love can 
Antony find full beauty of life — ^and also that Cleopatra is not truly 
lovable. 

But we turn to the reverse side, and, as we said before, we dis- 
cover the old faults, due to the old causes. Macbeth is compared with 
Richard III; Caesar is considered indisputably great; if Antony 
attracts it is because he was Caesar’s avenger. We conclude that 
Vischer has appreciated Shakespeare as philosopher and dramatist 
rather than poet. The latter shows even in his best passage— on Lady 
Macbeth — ^where he insists above all on her self-betrayal. His judge- 
ment has not been fined by communicated ecstasy from the Shake- 
spearian rhythm. The following lines from Hamlet^ 

In the most high and palmy state of Rome 

A little ere the mightiest Julius fell . . . 

surely convey to us the greatness of Caesar and the majesty of Rome 
more than the whole of Julius Caesar. 

V 

A few characteristic points may be extracted from the work of 
L. Kellner.* After the horrors of the earliest plays Shakespeare first 
fully reveals himself in R. and J. — 2 , work of purest, most feeling 
truth, of humanity in its strongest and most moving impulses. If 
Shakespeare had created Juliet alone, and no other woman’s character, 
he would remain the panegyrist of women in English literature. 
Romeo’s impetuosity and passion might have made us anxious for 
the future of the pair, if there had been a future. Already in F tnus 
Shakespeare had brought before us in a few words a landscape that 
entrances the soul. Here also we feel the spirit of the place— how 
fundamentally it belongs to the action and actors— how wonderfully 
the colouring of the south is imparted. In its humour, of a br(^ 
delightful kind, the play also fer outstrips Shakespeare’s youthful 
work. L.L.L. is a firework of good and ted wit at the expense of all 
that was exaggerated and over-refined in the day’s speech. The 
final condition imposed by Biron on Rosaline is a contrast to the pla3rful 

* Cf. Mr. Percy Lubbock’s account in the Crcft of Fiction of Flaubert’s ironical 
method of developing the character of Madame Bovary. * Sh., 1900. 
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tone — as between the beauty-drunk and sdf-seeking culture of the 
Renaissance, and the sober, altruistic puritan outlook on life. Henry IF 
and Henry V captivate us more by their humour than history. The 
Merchant, composed about the same time as M.N.D.y is separated as 
by a generation from that deli^tful marriage comedy. In the 
Merchant we see Shakespeare past ^e time when the senses exclusively 
determine our £ite, and body and soul are governed by the love and 
desire of women. Friendship is now to the fore, and the passions 
therevnth assodated. It represents the highest ideal of friendship, 
and ail else is subordinate. Not Shylock but Antonio is the hero, and 
his hatred for the Jew is impersonal: he hates him as a usurer who 
causes misery to his fellow-creatures. Shylock does not understand 
this impersonal hate, and looks upon Antonio as a personal enemy 
who has injured his business. When the chance comes he acts 
according to the old law of an eye for an eye.* No doubt Shakespeare 
felt like Antonio, but with his seer’s gift he would understand the 
Jew’s inner soul, and he makes him speak as if he himself had to 
revenge the degradation of a thousand years on his hereditary enemy. 
In the interest of his art he could not deny a certain greatness to the 
usurer, and for the sake of dramatic balance he made him no unworthy 
antagonist to Antonio. If we laugh heartily at Falstaff and are not 
repelled by him, it is because he has nothing in common with us who 
have by inheritance and upbringing a consciousness in the blood of 
morality. Falstaff as a moral l^ing belongs to another sphere; his 
nature places him beyond good and evil; he shocks us no more than 
does an animal. Othello ^ves us the chance to gauge fully Shakespeare’s 
power of transforming a dead original into living poetry. The most 
terrible and perfect of his tragedies, it brings us closest to the fate of 
the ancients. The last three plays reveal Shakespeare once more 
recondled with life, and looking with clear untroubled eyes on the 
world. As if to balance Cressida and Cleopatra, he creates Imogen, 
Hermione, Miranda, the purest and most lovable women characters 
in literature. 

Character is the first and most important thing with Shakespeare; 
the Hamlet material attracted him only on account of the psycho- 
logical problem: and in this way he gives a wholly new spirit to the 
borrowed matter. In contrast to his predecessors he developed a 
technique by means of which he laid bare the innermost soul of his 
heroes, and made clear their motives and spring of action in their 
deeds. Only the characters of the youthful worla expbun themselves 
by monologue. When Hamlet andyses his conduct, it is the lo^cal 
consequence of plot and character. Shakespeare mostly uses four ways 
to describe his characters: action, slight unconscious traits, con- 
trast widi odier characters, the opinions of other characters. The 

* Cf. Biandet. 
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mood, sli^dy perceptible with Marlowe and others, is an essential 
dramatic point with Shakespeare. Before each important scene some- 
thing, perhaps quite slight, prepares in us the true receptive condition. 
M.N.D. would be undiinlmble apart from a certain frame of mind; 
and the witch scenes in Macbeth would move us comically. . . . 

Kellner is unduly concerned with moral questions; he has a kind 
of frtherly anxiety for Romeo, in the event of his having lived — and 
he feels himself of a different species to Falstaff. When he says that 
Falstaff is beyond good and evil he approaches a great truth of art by 
a wrong road — as Ignorance approached the Celestial City. But 
where he rings true is in defining the mood of the play — the Renais- 
sance, Puritan mood of the marriage mood of M.N.D.^ the 

friendship of the Merchant. We may hesitate whether Antonio is the 
true hero, whether his hatred is impersonal; but in the moment of 
hesitation the atmo^here of the play is brought home. It is well to 
recognize that character is Shakespeare’s great transfiguring agent; 
and he is thus not frr from understanding that poetry is the great 
moving force of all. 


VI 

BRANDES acclaims Shakespeare as an artist who seeks truth to 
nature as the highest quality in art, whose art is that of nature itself. 
His plot construction shows incomparable artistic dexterity. T raumann 
alludes to his technical and artisdc mastery. Tiirck calls him the 
greatest dramatic poet of all times. Vischer says that his composition 
is deeply designed, that he is the frther of the dnuna and modern 
poetry. He is a realist, but not in the photographic sense. 

We will approach the moral side with a remark of Brandes — ^that 
in his artist soul there was a peculiar blending of the enthusiast and 
cynic. He has also two further general remarks: the first, that with 
Shakespeare the morality of voluntary self-reform and self-control 
is the determining factor in human life; the second, that in morals 
Shakespeare did not believe in unconditional duties and absolute 
prohibitions — in external actions apart from will — ^but only in the 
ethics of intention. Traumonn says that his conception was ethical; 
TOrck, that with him moral feeling was as perfectly devdqied u 
aesthetic and intellectual. Vischer finds a stern moral lumel in all his 
work, and has many more things to say on the moral question: that 
he thinks all depends on will; he is the poet of conscience, he believes 
in the divine ordering of the world. 

As delineator of dharacter, Brandes calls him a Prometheus in his 
power to create human beings. He also says Shakespeare uttder- 
stood that our moods and passions are rootra in the unconscious. 
Traumann and Vischer qaak of his knowledge^ of the pasaons. 
Vischer also says that he can transplant himself into all forms of 
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existence and enter into foreign temperaments; that his characters 
are both types and individuals. Character is the most important thing 
with Shakespeare, according to Kellner. 

Brandes calls his conception of history aristocratic and naively 
heroic He was not interested in constitutional or parliamentary 
matters; he had no systematic political conviction, but was mostly 
loyal and monarchical. Yet he lacked both historical and classical 
culture. Vischer, on the other hand, describes him as a political 
poet; and if he had no social sense, he was at least no conservative or 
reactionary. As we have no remarks on Shakespeare’s religion, 
except Vischer’s already quoted, which bordered upon the moral, 
we will here include those by Brandes which border upon the politi- 
cal: that he had no anti-Catholic prejudice; and that he did not care 
for ecclesiastical matters. 

We can offset Kellner’s judgement, that Shakespeare does not 
reveal himself in his works, with a number of intuitions from Brandes: 
that he was full of loftiness and charm, had a deep and passionate 
emotional nature, was socially ambitious, &c. Kellner calls him the 
panegyrist of women. . . . 

Brandes stands out from the Germans as illustrating the decline 
of faith in Shakespeare’s omnipotence. His admiration for Shakespeare 
as a poet is equal to theirs, but it does not extend to his knowledge of 
religion, morals, history, &c. In the war between religion and science, 
the religious leaders only at last realized that Christianity was indepen- 
dent of history and physical geography: and so the critics are realizing 
with time that what matters is the fine essence of Shakespeare’s 
poetical genius. 
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ENGLAND 1901—1903 

L STEPHEN. H. THORNDIKE. III. YEATS. IV. LOUNSBintY. V. MAC- 
MILLAN. VI. ARTHUR SYMONS. VIL COURTHOPE. VIII. SECCOMBE 
AND ALLEN. IX. MOULTON. X. CONCLUSION. 


I ESLIE STEPHEN’S essay* was suggested to him by the study of 
-rf the works of Sidney Lee and Brandes. The first maintains that 
we can know nothing of Shakespeare from his plays; the second, that 
they are more or less distinctly correlated with certain passages in his 
personal history. To Stephen himself one main interest in reading is 
communion with the author — though self>revelation may be involun- 
tary or incidental. Shakespearian criticism has too often meant reckless 
competition in hyperboles, and the critic should curb his enthusiasm 
and seek to form a sane judgement It is true that Shakespeare, as 
dramatist, was not responsible for the opinions of his characters; yet 
we know Ben Jonson from his plays alone. As Shakespeare’s greatest 
power was to produce varied characters, he must have been capable of 
an astonishing variety of moods and sympathies. He is never ^dactic, 
he never sentences his characters to heaven or hell, but like a true 
artist simple displays the fiicts. Hence the difficulty of translating his 
implicit convictions into an abstract theory in order to discover his 
moral s}^tem. 

The inference is not that Shakespeare cannot be known, but that 
knowledge of him must be attained through a less obvious process. 
It is one thing to know, another to analyse and formulate our 
knowledge. Cross-examination might draw from critics that their 
knowledge is more precise than they think. They would ^ree in 
certain commonplaces and negations: and what is accepted about the 
poetry implies conclusions about the man. A dramatist cannot bestow 
talents he does not possess: therefore Shakespeare has humour. 
Neither Ben Jonson nor Marlowe could have written Mercutio’s 
Queen Mab speech or Jaques’s moralizings. Humour and fiinqr are 
functions of character as well as reason. It is agreed that Shakeqteare’s 
mind is vivid and subtle, and his power to blend tragic and comic is 
unique: here also are indications of character. It is clear, from M.N.D. 
and J.T'.L.t that he enjoyed natural scenery, and was sensitive to the 
beauties of flowers and spring-time; and it is surely equally dear that 
he enjoyed convivial meetings at tevems. The conception of a Puritan 
Shakespeare involves a contradiction in terms. His religion, iqiart 
from the irrelevant question of external form, induded a profound 
• ‘Sh. a$ a Man,’ 1901 {Studies of a Biogn^her, vol. iv. Duckworth, 190a). 
u a 
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sense of the mystery of the world and the pettiness of men’s lives. 
He despised a p^nt; and in politics he was undoubtedly an intellectual 
aristocrat. His contempt for the mob is good-humoured but unequi- 
vocal. In T. md C. he may be speaking dramatically, but he fully 
appreciates the argument for order. 

The author of R. and J. must have been capable of Romeo’s 
passion. He would not find the most memorable utterance in literature 
of passions of which he was not himself abnormally susceptible, or 
give originality to the most commonplace of all themes. To read the 
poems of Burns and Byron, without knowledge of their lives, would 
justify us in inferring that they were men of strong passions. We must, 
however, beware of hasty conclusions, for though it is possible to 
infer that a man has certain propensities, we do not know how far 
circumstance and other propensities may hold them in check. We put 
all the indications together, but cannot say which are the dominant 
instincts and how different impulses modify each other in active life. 

His plays in chronological series enable us to trace his intellectual 
development, and we can compare him with himself. We see how 
humour checks the bombastic tendency, and the broader and deeper 
view of life begets temperance. The &nnets are supposed to show 
that he underwent a spiritual crisis — ^but Sidney Lee’s discovery that 
he was fiilling in with a temporary fashion deprives this argument of 
its force. Even if the story were true it had no permanent bearing on 
his life. He continued to work for the theatre and make money. 
Thersites and Timon may have pleased the public, or suited the part 
of one of his company. We do not doubt that he suffered greatly: to 
read the catalogue of evils in M. for M, is to feel the presence of a real 
man. If we infer that he felt intensely the emotions which he expressed, 
it is possible to invert the argument. His life does not explain his 
genius, but makes it a puzzle: and we wonder, with Emerson, how 
the supreme poet could have lived the life of an actor-manager. 

The antithesis admits of conciliation: he does not idealize in the 
sense of neglecting the actual. From Hamlet’s expressed regard for 
Horatio (‘Whose blood and judgement’, &c.), and Henry V, the one 
character who, as commentators agree, represents a personal enthu- 
siasm, we see the value, in his eyes, of self-command.* The Prince’s 
speech, *I know you all . . .’, is partly undramatic; and Shakespeare 
expects us to approve the exile of Falstaff. He sympathizes with 
Coriolanus and Antony — ^but they fall because they do not unite the 
two characteristics^ because blood is not ‘commingled’ with judgement. 
This suggestion is illustrated by Shakespeare’s life. He had the same 
temptations as Greene and Marlowe, and did not escape them by 
coldness of temperament. He could dream, but he was also keenly 
awake to a living world of men. Insight into human nature is a good 

* Cf. Brandes. 
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qualification for business. His ambitions and preferences were probably 
like Scott’s: he wished to live like a country gentleman, he admired 
men of action above poets, and he held aloof from literary squabbles. 
He wrote his plays to make money — and only in the greatest the 
inspiration lasts throughout. He puts out his power when ^e situation 
holds him, but there are many signs of indifference — Chaste, flagging of 
interest, readiness to forgive a ^aracter, or accept an unsatisfiictory 
catastrophe. 

In sum, we have an abnormally sensitive man, who accomplished 
a prosperous and outwardly commonplace career. He overcame 
temptation, but rejected Puritanism. He could s)rmpathize with every 
passion, but not with the overstrained heroic of Marlowe or Chapman. 
Humour keeps him from bombast, and he sees facts clearly enough to 
realize the vanity of human wishes. These are personal traits that 
practically agree with what we know of his life. . . . 

Like everything that Leslie Stephen wrote, this essay has a sound 
logical basis. The ground conquered will not be yielded again, the 
characteristics which he has disengaged — ^humour, love of conviviality, 
sense of mystery, self-control — ^are Shakespeare’s beyond dispute. If 
they do not explain the whole man, it is, as the critic admits, that we 
lack concrete instances in his life, and therefore cannot tell the pro- 
portion of his qualities. However^ Stephen has built a half-way house 
on the great road, which no traveller can henceforth neglect: and its 
design and use are characteristic of the builder. We are just touched 
with surprise that he accepts Henry V as autobiographical, and FalstafiPs 
exile intended to be approved — and of the examples drawn from the 
plays that of Romeo is the least convincing. Here he hardly allows for 
the ^disrealizing power of the iinagination’,^ and we would quote 
against him Professor Gilbert Murray’s warning not to apply a merely 
external test to something that depends on the most intimate workings 
of a man’s imagination; and his further remark that the most important 
thing in a poem is the intensity of imagination with which the poet has 
realized his subject.^ 


II 

MOST critics agree that Shakespeare was influenced by the fashions 
of ihe stage, but few who accept the four periods allow for it. 
Mr. Ashley H. Thorndike ^ makes this the basis of his theory which 
is skilfully worked out. He also indirectly contributes some sound 
general Shakespearian criticism by noting how inevitably Shakespeare 
transcended his models. 

After his early experimental period Shakespeare’s debt to his 

^ Saintsbury. * pf the Greek Epic^ p. 264. 

* Tke Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher on Sh,, 190X (Worcester, Massachusetts). 
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contemporaries has been little noticed. When he retired, Beaumont 
and Fletcher were the most popular pla)rwrights of the day. Their 
work was a new development in the Elizabethan drama, and the 
theatrical tradition was mostly continuous. Elizabethan dramatists 
kept closely in touch with theatrical conventions. Beaumont and 
Fletcher created the heroic romance, and Shakespeare was most 
ready to make use of what was popular. The romance-traits were 
a sentimental love story, a rapid succession of tragic situations, and 
a happy ending. There must have been an objective cause for Shake- 
speare^s change from tragedy to romance. 

Before Shakespeare retired Beaumont and Fletcher were famous. 
Shakespeare produced his tragedies 1601-9; between 1607 and 
1 61 1 Beaumont and Fletcher produced six romances. To find any 
dose resemblance to the material of the romances we must go to 
plays before 1601. Between 1601 and 1611 satirical and redistic 
comedies held the stage, or thorough-going tragedies. Shakespeare’s 
romances and those of Beaumont and Fletcher departed from the 
practice of contemporaries; whereas other dramatists kept to farces, 
satires, and tragedies. It may be as important to note that when in 
1601 Shakespeare turned from romantic comedy and chronicle history 
to tragedy he was following a general dramatic movement as much as 
personal experience. 

The plots of Beaumont and Fletcher are ingenious and improbable; 
they treat heroic persons and actions, kings and princes, conquests and 
usurpations. The scene is laid in far-off places to permit strange 
happenings. There is always a sentimental love story, contrasted 
with one of gross sensual passion. To ensure a varied emotional 
effect they never construct a play about one central passion. Shake- 
speare’s great tragedies are constructed according to the chronological 
outline of an historical narrative. Beaumont and Fletcher never 
imitated history, but sought to give a series of situations each of which 
should interest of itself, and all lead up to a startling climax. They 
were not truly dramatic like Shakespeare’s tragedies where action was 
in part developed from character, but theatrically effective. Each 
situation may not promote the main action, but tells by itself on the 
stage. In the Maid^s Tragedy a number of situations, some not uncom- 
mon, are welded together in a denouement perhaps unequalled by any 
other in Elizabethan drama in power to hold the interest of an audience 
at fever heat. There is also the use of tragi-comedy, the violent 
contrast of comic and tragic emotion, and the peculiar handling of 
the happy ending. The conflict is dramatically heightened between 
tragic and sentimental emotions. Pure love is constantly on the rack 
of tragic circumstance. In Philaster and J King and No King the 
happy ending is an effective and surprising culmination of a series of 
tragic situations. To the last scene their romances are all tragi- 
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comedies or all tragedies: and then comes the tragic or happy denoue- 
ment. Their style is the result of eflE^ort to be effective on the 
stage. 

Characters are necessarily litde individualized among collections 
of situations which give vivid momentary pictures of passions. Philaster 
b presented in such varied moods that he is slightly individual. All 
are either bad or good, for if there is any hesitation the situation loses. 
Evil is sharply set off by good, at the expense of reality. Characters 
are present^ by description, so that the interest of the audience may 
remain centred on the plot. At the same time sympathy is enlisted for 
the proper persons. There are conventional types — love-lorn maidens 
depending for their charm on the poetry that describes them— «vil 
women with no shame — faithful friends. 

Fletcher’s style abounds in feminine ending and end-stopped lines, 
and the whole effect is that of unpremeditated and disconnected 
discourse. Yet in the change from the period to a looser style there is 
a structural difference — a gradual advance which influenced Shake- 
speare’s later verse. Fletcher formed hb style with special reference to 
stage action. In some cases— e.g. in Bonduca — ^he even surpasses 
Shakespeare at his best. Every line helps to give the effect of unpre- 
meditated speech. Beaumont’s verse is more like Shakespeare’s middle 
period; his imagination in intensity and originality is nearest Shake- 
speare’s of ail contemporaries. He, too, gives the effect of natural 
speech, without Fletcher’s mannerisms, and while hr less revolutionary 
than Fletcher, represents a general advance to thoroughly dramatic 
verse. All characteristics of romances serve the same end — ^to make 
them act capitally. 

Shakespeare’s plots in his romances are other than in his earlier 
plays. He has not stories of gross sexual passion like Beaumont 
and Fletcher; the basis is pure and sentimentd love. The material is 
not from history or real life, but ‘romantic’, giving theatrical novelty 
and variety. The story of Imc^n unites idyllic and tragic events in 
more marked contrast than anything before in Shakespeare. The 
emotion is varied, not centred, as in the tragedies and best comedies. 
The romance method is in the plot, where a series of effective situations 
are connected to lead up co a telling denouement: the sole aim being 
theatrical effectiveness. 

The transition shows in Cymbeline where the historical part is 
little connected with the hbtory of Imogen, &c The method is to 
link together a series of situations involving intense and varied action, 
and preparing for an elaborate denouement. In Cymbtlhuy the 
ff'’. TaUy and the Tmpett the tia^c incidents are not carried to 
a tra^c conclusion. The happy end in Cymbeline is caused by violation 
of poetic justice; in IF. Tale it is substituted for the tra^c end of 
Greene’s novel; in the Tempest it b expanded into the entire jday. 
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Shakespeare may have written these plays to inculcate forgiveness: 
he certainly did write them to be acted on the stage. 

The characters are less individuals, less consistent, subtly drawn 
and plausibly human, and more creatures of stage situations. As in 
Beaumont and Fletcher, their salient characteristics are exaggerated, 
and they are often heightened t 3 rpes of perfect virtue or utter 
depravity. Leontes is not a very real human being: we see, by com- 
paring him with Othello^ that his feelings are intensifi^ to suit 
situations. Hermione, the Queen in CymbelitUy and Sebastian and 
Antonio in the Tempest are also creatures of situations. Imogen, like 
most perfect people, is not real but idealized, and compared with Shake- 
speare’s other women lacks details of characterization. Shakespeare 
with his delicate and pure fancy and exquisitely fit verse achieved 
what Beaumont and Fletcher were always trying to do with their 
Bellarios and Aspatias. She has little trace of individual character, 
and what she says suits the situation. Her various acts can hardly be 
recognized as of the same individua4 and her character is presented 
largely through the comments and descriptions of others. Perdita and 
Miranda are still less individuals. The ideas of Perdita’s beauty and 
grace of her character come from what others say, and from her silence. 
She is a conventional romantic heroine beautifully described, but 
not a successful piece of purely dramatic characterization. Miranda 
says still less, and is therefore regarded as more ethereally ideal. On the 
st^ Shake^>eare’s heroines hardly differed from those of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and yet Shakespeare drew no sentimentalized heroine in 
the eight* years between Twelfth-Night and Cymbeline. Beaumont 
and Fletcher fail to suggest the same delicate sentiment as Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare transformed the heroine into a beautiful idealized being 
characteristically his own, but on analysis as stage personage she still 
presents the characteristics of Beaumont and Fletcher’s ideal maidens. 
Even Imogen is no other than Bellario plus Shakespeare’s poetry. If 
character yields to situations the cause is the demand of the London 
stage. 

The verse, compared with A. and C., shows puzzling decadence. 
There are more double ending^ also an effort to conceal metre, so 
that verse borders on prose. As with Fletcher the aim was to imitate 
speech. It is obscure partly because the broken sentence structure is 
carried to extreme, and partly due to Shakespeare’s intense and rapid 
imagination, in which he dimred fundamentally from Fletcher. In 
the W. Tale the bear, the dances, the change of clothes are all for 
stage effect and the craving of the audience for novelty: as also Caliban, 
Arie4 and the vanishing banquet — ^while Prospero is an imposing 
spectacular figure. Shakespeare was combimng the construction, 
pageantry, and devices of the court masque as Beaumont and Fletcher 
^d in tite Fewr Flays, 
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The success of PKlaster must have interested Shakespeare, and 
with his usual quickness to take advantage of anything the contempor- 
ary drama offered, he forsook themes with which he had been dealing 
for seven years and started to write a play in friendly rivalry. He saw 
that a happy ending was effective, and he specially laboured over a 
happy denouement. It is significant that he abandoned romantic 
com^y for tragedy at a time when other dramatists were turning 
from romance. He never originated a dramatic type, and Cymbeline 
differs markedly from any play he had previously written. * Its differences 
prove to be traits similar to those characteristics of the Beaumont 
and Fletcher romances. It was an experiment in new fields made by 
a consummate adapter, and in the W. Tale and the Tempest Shake- 
speare transforms the experimental form of Cymbeline into something 
indisputably his own. In the JV. Tale he does not weave idyllic 
scenes and sentimental love story into the main plot, but adds them in 
an almost separate play which occupies the whole of Act IV. His 
original treatment of the idyllic element and reality is unapproached 
by Beaumont and Fletcher. Only this fourth act has the atmosphere 
of reality in romance; in the fifth, the two distinct plays are united 
with due regard for an unexpected and effeaive denouement. The 
play is a succession of situations, and in the fourth act Shakespeare 
originally develops the inevitable idyll largely by introducing characters 
from real life. Perdita^s vitality is rather from the atmosphere of real life 
in country scenes than anything individual in herself. The whole of 
the Tempest is a surprising romantic denouement. Shakespeare was 
striving for stage effect — ^the island, Prospero’s magic, Caliban, Ariel, 
the pageantry — all appealed to an Elizabethan audience. The 
characters were mostly developed conventionalized types , . . . 

It would certainly be difficult to refute arguments, like these, 
that are moderately stated, well-balanced, and preserve a due mean 
between inner and outer — the requirements of the Elizabethan 
stage and Shakespeare’s transcendent genius. The author does not 
force fects to suit his theory; he seems rather to have first become 
dispassionately convinced of it. There is a certain kind of criticism 
which sets out to be aggressively original and to condemn as lumber 
the accumulated wisdom of the past. We have specially noted this 
with some previous American critics — ^the natural result of a younger 
inherited civilization and culture. Mr. Thorndike is certainly not 
aggressive, and he is original in a quiet, unconscious manner. Facts 
present themselves to his mind and he records them for their own sake, 
whether or not they break with tradition. If we are right in our 
distinction about American criticism, this is the better side of it. His 

‘ Dowden writes: *It is not proved . . . that Cym, did not chronologicaUy pre^de 
PAilaster, And ... the type of the Shn dramatic romance had been at least outlined 
or sketched in the Marina romance of Perklesl Intro, to Cym,f Arden edit.9 X903. 
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remarks on Shakespeare’s characters in the romances are especially 
noteworthy; they explain Leontes and also the heroines. It is true 
that Imogen is the creation of Shakespeare’s poetry, that dramatically 
she cannot compare with the heroines of the comedies. So is it with 
Miranda, but in a distinctly less degree with Perdita — and we rather 
doubt if Mr. Thorndike appredates Hermione, or the Tempest, as 
a play. 


Ill 

THE essay of Mr. W. B. Yeats' is an instance of what one who is 
himself a great poet, though bom in a distant age, and concerned with 
fitr different themes, but with an intensely original mind, can discover 
in Shakespeare. He argues against the man of action and complains 
that the Shakespearian critic has become a vulgar worshipper of 
success. You cannot know a man from his actions because you cannot 
watch him in every kind of circumstance — and abundance as often 
as emptiness makes a man useless to the State. Fortinbras, Aufidius, 
Henry V are not greater in the divine hierarchies than Hamlet, 
Coriolanus, Richard II. The latter failed partly because he lacked 
qualities which his scullions possessed, ind more because he had 
certain qualities that are uncommon in all ages. According to 
Mr. Yeats, Shakespeare saw that such a man through sheer bewilder- 
ment and impatience can become as unjust or as violent as any 
common man, any Bolingbroke or Prince John, and yet remain 
‘that sweet lovely rose’. And he notes that Henry V ftiils in the end, 
as all men great and little fail in Shakespeare. 

In these last two sentences Mr. Yeats’s temperamental criticism is 
at its best: there are times when it dwindles into prejudice. He speaks 
of the growing conviction among Shakespearian critics that the 
conunonplace shall inherit the ear^. Henry V has a resounding 
rhetoric riiat moves man as a leading article does to-day. He has gross 
vices and coarse nerves, and turns his friends away when they have 
served his purpose. He adds that the finest thing in the play is the way 
Henry’s old companions ftiU out of it broken-hearted or on their way 
to the gallows. Tliis is certainly true of Falstaff, but hardly of Pistol 
and the others. 

Lastly, he deplores the influence of Italy and the Renaissance on 
English histoiy, because even Shakespeare cannot write perfectly 
when his web is woven of threads that ^ve been spun in many lands. 
From these self-revealing words we see how he conceives of the 
poet’s task — how, for himself, the dream-world overcomes the real. 
Hamlet, he sajrs, saw too great issues eveiywhere to play the trivial 
game of life. 

* ‘At Sttatford-on-Avon,’ 1901 {Ideas rf Good tmd BoUen, 1903). 
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IV 

MR. THOMAS R.. LOUNSBURY* shows why Shakespeare was 
depreciated as an artist until the close of the eighteenth century. He 
proves satis&ctorily that the art which Shakespeare was accused of 
neglecting was merely convention, and finally gives examples from 
the plays where the inner truth depends on that higher art which 
Shakespeare consciously practised. 

Scholars in Italy succeeded in making the drama conform to the 
rules of the ancient stage, and in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries Italian influence was strong in England. The controversy 
about the unities is confined to time and place, because no one will dispute 
unity of action. Did Shakespeare lack art because he ignored unities 
of time and place ? Aristotle was no law giver, but an observer who 
registered Greek practice. Italy was their real birthplace, and France 
their cherished home. The early English dramatists ignored them, but 
Ben Jonson became their champion, and he was the literary autocrat 
of his age. Yet only with the Restoration was there general assent, 
due to French taste. This increased in the eighteenth century, with 
Voltaire,and it was dread of the critics, not the audience, that made the 
English writers keep the unities. Dr. Johnson and Dennis opposed 
them, and there was growing dissent, and yet the playwrights ol^rved 
them strictly. 

However, such was the universal deference to Shakespeare that 
he was exempted, and granted the divine right to act wrong. Lessingwas 
the first to see in him as great an artist as poet, and to show the unities 
were unfit for modern drama. The Greeks observed unities of time 
and place for the sake of the chorus. Is it morally possible that events 
should happen in one day which are supposed to do so in the drama ? 
Not the physical but the moral unity should be considered. The 
fundamental distinction is that the drama which disregards unities 
gives the widest possible scope for display of different passions; th^t 
which observes them brings on the scene man under Ae storm and 
stress of a single dominant passion: and men are not single-minded. 
Dryden’s A. and C. shows no trace of conflicting currents of thought 
and feeling as in Shakespeare. Shakespeare^s plays were frequently 
acted in the ei^teenth century and produced a deepening impression. 
They were gi^ually accepted as fullest examples of that art which 
held the mirror up to nature. Critics are divided as to whether he 
was a conscious artist, but it is unlikely that the greatest dramatic 
genius of his time should not know what every playwright must have 
discussed. Note the Prologues to Henry F\ and in the Errors and 
Tempest he designedly kept to the unities. In modem drama promi- 
nence of love is against the unities. 

* SLasa Dramatic Artistf 1902 (New York» Scribner). 
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The cla»cists condemned tiagi-comedy, and the French censured 
the grave-digger scene^ in Hamlet, Another gulf between him and the 
French was that he included all sorts and conditions of men and 
let Fools sp^ to Kings. He proved that his method conformed to 
nature and highest art, and he saw posdbilities in the contrast of (^>posed 
characters. The ^-licensed Fool utters what others think but fear 
to says* while mingled comic and tragic represents life as it is. In 
most tragical events there is a humorous dement, and vice versa. 
Shakeqieare knew that humour rdieved the strain, and added by 
contrast to Ae^ effect of the serious. The grave-digger scene shows 
the world’s indifference to private sorrow. 

In the French theatre which gave the law to Europe there were 
no violent scenes. Classidsts exduded from the stage what would 
be disagreeable or painful in life. The Teutonic nations differed, and 
Shake^>eare, of course, followed custom, but a great way off. His 
genius embled him to sdze the good and reject the bad, but he fully 
qrmpa^ized with the prindples of the romantic school. The French 
were ri^t to reject horrors on the stage, because they may stir more 
in narration. The murder of Duncan affects more because it is not 
seen; the soul is thrilled and the susceptibilities not offended. In this 
the art of Macbeth is above Lear and Othello. Eighteenth-century 
English cntidsm was subservient to French, and but for Shakespeare 
the English race with its love of action might have yielded to that 
kind of drama where declamation and narrative take the place of 
action and are considered the only true art Fortunately the audiences 
of the pit and ^leries did not pretend to like what they found tedious: 
and they instinctively recognized Shakespeare. Shakespeare mixed 
rhyme and blank verse and prose, and introduced prose into tragedy, 
and was guilty of every dramatic sin. In time it dawned on men that 
conventions concerned only the mechanism of a play and had little to 
do with its character as a work of art This depended on whether or 
not it produced effectively the result at vidiich the writer aimed. 

In die Restoration period Shakespeare was eclipsed and Ben Jonson 
preferred, and also Beaumont and Fletcher for their licendousness. 
Yet cridcal literature reveals a steadily growing convicdon of Shake- 
speare’s immense superiority. At last it was inferred that what 
Siakeqieare did was ardsd^ly great and possessed therefore that 
^during vitality which belongs to every^ing so created. The 
eighteenth-century alteradons to his plays show that dramatically his 
ffne qieeches can never be safely wrenched from the characters who 
utter diem. In the Merchant., through Antonio’s foreboding Shake- 
speare, vddi ardst-like car«^ prepared us for the horrible reality. 
Lansdowne discards this in his adaptadon. A word altered in the trial 
scene impairs the flawlessness of the perfoct whde. Lest Shylock 

' Cf. ThOnuneL 
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should seem too hardly used it was nerassary to bring out his maligni ty 
This is done by the emphatic way in which he refuses the money 
offered to him thriM over. Agun, Lansdowne omits this. The intense 
and agonizing feeling which dowly but steadily deepens and broadens 
on both sides is no longer felt. In Lansdowne Shylock ceases to be 
exalted by the wrath of his race. He does not show the sublime hate 
which awes b^ intensity and gives grandeur to malignity. He is 
willing to sacrifice some money to free himself for good from a man 
who has thwarted him in his bargains. His antipathy is that of a 
business investment, and he is no longer the representative of the long 
martyrdom of a race. 

At the end of the seventeenth century professional criticism took 
‘inspired barbarian’ views of Shakespeare — ^that his vast genius was 
independent of the rules of the highest art. The eighteenth century 
admired Shakespeare and admir^ itself for doing so — for being 
catholic enough to condone his faults. They admired in fact what in 
theory they were bound to condenm. Shakespeare took possession of 
the heart — ^though the understanding might protest; whereas those 
dramatists who kept all the rules were uninteresting. They fell back 
on the theory that Shakespeare was somehow above art; it never 
struck them that he neglected not art but convention. In the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century there was less regard for foreign 
opinion — whidi itself was beginning to feel Shakespeare’s influence. 
The modern view was slowly forming, that Shakespeare was not 
ignorant of the rules, but knew them to be inapplicable. At times he 
goes wrong — puns, quibbles, Valentine’s surrender, Helena’s pursuit 
of Bertram, &c. — ^but as a rule all is vigilantly foreseen not to jar. 
Gloster’s leap from the cliff has been censured — ^but he was an easy 
victim to superstition, and his mind and body were unsettled by 
terrible experiences. 

Shakespeare’s poetic justice has been assailed, but one cause of his 
fame’s increase, the unchanging deference paid to the pure in literature, 
is a tribute to the permanent hold which high things have over the 
human heart. There are licentious allusions in the plays, but the 
Elizabethan drama was the representative national literature and 
appealed to all classes. When Slukespeare sins thus it is only in con- 
nexion wi A verbal quibbles, rarely wi A Ae business of Ae play — un- 
like Beaumont and Fletcher where it is engrained into Ae texture of 
theplot. But his greatness as a moral teacher is not a>nfined to delicacy 
— and deeper insight made him reject ‘poetic justice’. He succeeded 
as a moralist because his moral is not obtrusive, and comment rises 
naturally from Ae situation. But his real moral greatness is that he 
steadily unfolds before our eyes Ae inevitable results of an, crime, 
errors of all kinds. He knew that to observe p^c justice was to 
please raAer than instruct, and that re^on^bility for our deeds 
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cannot be measured by the results which we ourselves willingly or 
unwillingly encounter. In Macbeth^tn is an elementof poeticjustice, 
but subsidiary. What arrests is the gradual transforming power of sin 
when once it has fully possessed ^e soul, and its different way of 
devastating different natures. Macbeth becomes a tyrant inaccessible 
to remorse and pity; his wife’s finer and higher-strung nature pays 
full penalty in remorse. It is not Greek &^ism, but the idea that 
what unites all is existence of a reign of law, inexorable sequence of 
cause and effect. . . . 

Before Mr. Lounsbury’s book the discussions on Shakespeare’s 
art were rather vague. It was said by early critics that he lacked art, 
and then that he was exempt from rules and followed nature. Later 
came treatises on the construction of his pla)^ and talk about Nemesis, 
and collisions, and underplots, &c., but all these things are preliminaries. 
Mr. Lounsbury has made a useful historical summary of the view of 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century critics, and brings out Shake- 
speare’s greatness by their limitations. The impression left by success- 
ful art is one of heightened life: the poet should so use words as to make 
this world appear more rea4 more beautiful, more mysterious. In 
what he tells us of the Merchant and Macbeth^ Mr. Lounsbury proves 
that Shakespeare discarded conventions in order to use the drama in 
this extended way. This is the first impression from his book; the 
second is that criticism is an art which grew slowly, and with many 
a set-back, and that the public were wiser than the doctors. We may 
compare his work with Mr. Thorndike’s, and recall our sayings that 
American criticism reflects a younger culture. This appears in some 
of the aesthetic points which Mr. Lounsbury makes, which are half- 
fiicts, e.g. that it was necessary to bring out Shylock’s malignity lest 
he should seem too hardly used. 

Mr. Lounsbury’s second book* is indirectiyimportant at this moment 
in the story of Shakespearian criticism. It summarizes the history of 
his fiune in France to the end of the eighteenth century, in its fight 
agunst classicism, represented by Voltaire. It is well to keep in mind 
his remark that few realize how mighty was Voltdre’s influence 
throughout Europe during the eighteenth century. 

Of Shakespeare’s plays Voltaire was best acquainted with J.C. 
and Hamlet^ but he h^ no great knowledge of English literature. He 
did make Shake^>eare known to Europe, but perhaps retarded true 
appreciation of him. He did not scruple to misrepresent, and he was 
responsible for the estitnate of Shakespeare through much of the 
dghteenth century. He strengthened the conviction that the unities 
were of the first importance. In Shakespeare’s English defenders 
diere was an apologetic tone; yet they insisted that beauties produced 
by observing rules were secondary, and could be attained by lesser men, 
* Sk. and Fobairt, 1902 (New Yoric, Scribner). 
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that to be a great dramatic poet you must have natural qualities and 
power to exdte passions. Shakespeare excelled in this genius of the 
hist order, and ako in character-drawing. 

Voltaire had not taken Shakespeare seriously, but as time went on 
he became alarmed at the admiration of him. He had admitted he 
could produce admirable scenes, but that each of his works was 
deficient as a whole. As the F rench had been ignorant of Shakespeare 
there had been no one to contradict, but now things were changed. 
La Place — about 1 750 — ^was far in advance of his time. Voltaire had 
contributed little to the real understanding of Shakespeare, but had 
indirectly stimulated interest in him. Now his vanity was excited, 
and he dwelt on Shakespeare’s faults. In the depth of him vras a 
ru^ed intellectual honesty; he was as much attracted by Shakespeare’s 
power as shocked by his practice. He became more hostile with 
years, but his change was due rather to the change in France than to 
his own opinion. He secretly dreaded lest the careful dramatic art in 
which the F rench excelled even the Greeks should be swept away by 
the rude brute strength of a savage barbarian. He explained that 
Shakespeare was popular because he appealed to all classes; he had 
deluded himself to believe it would be easy to interest if one paid no 
heed to rules, and never thought it was not the thing done but the 
manner of doing it. 

His translation of J.C. was a travesty, but he relied on the ignorance 
of his readers and their feith in himself. The French were vaguely 
realizing that what their drama had gained in beauty it had lost in 
naturalness and power, that no literature can succeed permanently 
which does not strike its roots deep down into national character and 
life. Voltaire did not understand this; his disbelief in Shakespeare 
grew; he employed all his powers of irony, sarcasm, invective against 
him, also misrepresentation and calumny. Besides, he knew what he 
owed to Shakespeare and had never acknowledged. His misrepresenta- 
tion was not wholly intentional, but partly the result of ingrained 
habits of mind: he could make himself believe what he wished. He 
imposed on many, for his admirers thought him impartial and inti- 
mately acquainted with Shakespeare’s worte. He never really changed, 
but in later years he stressed Shakespeare’s &ults. He was angry at 
undue admiration, and he was sincere in believing that he was defend- 
ing good sense and taste. ... 

We think Mr. Lounsbury overdoes the charge of misr^resentation 
and calunmy. Our opinion has not changed: that Voltaire from first 
to last looked upon Shakespeare as an inspired barbarian, but in early 
years he concentrated upon the inspiration and in later upon the 
barbarisiru 
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MR, MICHAEL MACMILLAN* has some noteworthy remarks 
on the characters of J,C. They are more fine and subtly distinguished 
than what have been previously written, but they owe their being to 
these earlier verdicts. Except with Antony, they seem the result of 
renewed reading and meditation over the opinions of others, until 
a more delicate ofispring of the same stock is created rather than 
a new species. 

Writing of the defects in Caesar^s character, he says that it is the 
conspirators who insist on them, as is dramatically proper. When 
Caesar reveak them it is in the privacy of his home. Nor are these very 
marked, nor incompatible with true greatness. Brutus has the imprac- 
ticable idea of conducting a conspiracy to murder on moral principles. 
He cannot extort money, and gets Cassius to do it, and is unjust when 
the latter cannot give all he wants. No other Shakespearian hero 
rises to such a high pitch of moral perfection. He has the pride of 
conscious virtue, and his earnest pursuit of virtue is a refined kind of 
egoism. He is ambitious as Caesar, but of personal honour — ^the 
honour to be derived from living a consistently virtuous life. The 
harsh, choleric disposition of Cassius makes him unattractive, and 
this gives pain to his nature which was passionate and loving and made 
him secretly hunger after the love of his fellow men. He could be 
unscrupulous, yet did not consciously try to seduce Brutus from the 
path of honour. He was a true republican, but his passionate temper 
made him feel a strong personal hatred against the tyrant. Had envy 
only moved him, he would not have won the devotion of his followers 
ana the friendship of Brutus. Antony is susceptible to every kind of 
beauty, even that of virtue to which he does not pretend. Thus he 
can appreciate Brutus, while the latter never thinks him formidable. 

Two more of Mr. Macmillan’s remarks on the play, as it appears 
to modem eyes, are worth noting. It has often been said that Shake- 
speare contemned the mob. Mr. Macmillan speaks of his scorn for 
die appearance and habits of the mob as unpitiful, and alien to the 
spirit of modern democracy, because nowadays we regard these 
things as misfortune rather than fault. He also discovers that Shake- 
speare was not deeply interested in political questions, since there are 
no political discussions. Although the play records a great struggle 
between the principles of monarchy and republicanism, neither party 
iirgues in feivour of either, 

VI 

THE grand merit of Mr. Arthur Symons’s essay on R. and is that 
it instructs us in the true nature of the passion of the lovers. We see, 

> y.C.i Arden edit., 1902 (Methuen). 

* and 1903 {Studies in the Elmabeihan Drama^ Heinemann, 1920). 
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through him, their new outlook on life, their new relation to the world, 
even the new quality in their speech, bom from the transfiguring 
force. And this force is something elemental that uses the individual 
to manifest itself, and therefore fills us with hope for nature and man's 
destiny. 

Youth, he argues, for once is conscious of itself and we remember 
the play as if it were love itself.' They have but one desire, which 
they attain, so they succeed in life. The unrealized idea of love can 
suggest to Juliet neither reservation nor ending. The first garden 
scene is a duet of two astonishments; it becomes incredible to them 
that an)rthing else could have happened. Their love is a sacred 
madness; it exalts and purifies their words with its own intellectual 
purity, as it had transfigured their souls. We see love living its own 
deaf and blind life in a world busied about other matters. The people 
round Juliet are set there for their fixed opposition to her fixed resolve: 
age, custom, the &mily, the vulgar — the world itself. The Friar 
represents philosophy among the passions; he sets them moving to 
his own pattern of abstract wisdom. The passion of Romeo and 
Juliet is nature itself: sex, the idea of sex, is overflowed by a divine 
oblivion. 


VII 

W. J. COURTHOPE’S work* does not show insight, neither does 
it stimulate the reader’s mind. He has collected a great many apprecia- 
tive general remarks on Shakespeare, but he does not seem to have 
experienced them. He fails in applying them to the detailed criticism 
of the plays; and his comparison of one play or character with another 
— especially characters of different periods — are often entirely external. 
His relatively original general remarks incline to be fixed ideas — 
such as the dramatic value of Machiavelli’s conception of Virtu — 
the power of the free, resolute, unswerving exertion of the human 
will — which he says Shakespeare learned from Marlowe. Nor can 
we accept his statement that a profound sense of earthly vanity 
pervades all Shakespeare’s writings. 

He first notes the effect on the drama of the Miracles, &c., and 
then the influence of Marlowe, especially the latter’s will-worship 
and lyrical bias. Shakespeare’s life appears to him prosperous and 
uneventful, and hard to connect with his varied and impassioned 
dramas — ^but the Sonnets give the key. He finds Sidney Lee’s interpreta- 
tion of these too logical, and doubts not that in some he unlocked his 
heart. The allusions justify this, for, if fictions, they would be pointless. 
The lyric character of the profound view of life expressed in Sonnet 
104 runs like a thread through all the sonnets, poems, and plays. 
Compare all with all and we get insight into his poetic motives. F rom 

• Cf. Mont^gut. » Hist. tfEng. Poetry, vol. iv, *903 (Macmillan). 
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the first division of the Sonnets we see there was a dark period in 
Shakespeare’s life, when his ideal was shattered and his friend lost. 
The second division shows a still more remarkable blending of 
universal human experience with individual feeling and veins of 
dramatic thought running through the plays. Compare the Dark 
Lady and Cleopatra — ^the overwhelming power of love. We recognize 
in the plays the lyrical intensity and depth of personal feeling of the 
Sonnets— Shakespeare’s craving for the world’s good opinion and 
Macbeth’s ^golden opinions’. 

The early comedies are remarkably varied, each being highly 
individualized. In the later histories, and romantic comedies, and 
tragi-comedies, he is at the height of his power. The action reveals 
the depth of his philosophy, and the philosophy illuminates the large 
extent of action. The later tragedies combine the Machiavellian 
principle of the tragic action of the early tragedies with the principle 
of philosophic reflection of the histories and romantic comedies. Their 
vein of passionate thought and emotion shows the choice of material 
was affected by a profound change in the whole view of life. The 
tragic view of life presented by Lear and Hamlet is the same as the 
lyric cry of the sonnet: ‘Tired with all these for restful death I cry’ 

Courthope deals too easily with the problem of Shakespeare’s self, 
and uses the Sonnets too readily to interpret the plays — ^but as already 
stated, we quarrel less with his general than his particular criticism. 
Though he may not convince us, he at least affirms that Shakespeare 
excelled in thinking universally and portraying the individual, and he 
praises him for fusing organically dissimilar things. The best of his 
particular judgements are as follows. 

In John Shakespeare retained the historical framework, but altered 
the philosophical aspect. He shifted the interest to Arthur, and thus 
showed John’s character in its true light and increased the human 
interest of the action. In the Errors we see how Shakespeare had 
learned from the art of earlier poets to produce that unreal and poetical 
atmosphere which is the great charm of his Comedies of Illusion. 
Note the state of mind produced in Antipholus S. and Dromio S. — 
how the latter doubts his identity. The chief action of Ferona is not 
developed so as to explain the extraordinary inconsistencies of character. 
The dethronement of Richard II never ceases to affect Henry IV. 
A large variety of characters in A.Y,L. are all connected with the 
main plot by separate underplots, so as to represent different moods 
aroused by the idea of romantic Arcadia. Touchstone’s particular 
observation makes him even more strongly apprehend the deepest 
truths of things than Jaques. Among the influences that restrain 
Hamlet from aaion is a sense of irony. The Fool in Lear^ like Touch- 
stone, most clearly perceives materid things in themselves. 

The following illustrate the critical defects already pointed out. 
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Margaret Iliya aforecastof Lady Macbeth^and the argument 

between Clifford and Cade anticipates Menenius (Coriolanus). Lyly’s 
influence shows in R. and J., as regards the manner of expressing 
medieval feeling of the unreality of things, and paradoxical ideas 
connected with the passion of love. Henry V utters Shakespeare’s 
own most intimate thoughts about life and morality. His philosophic, 
ironic side attracts him to Falstaff, while his manily energy and sense 
of reality prevent him from falling into Hamlet’s irresolution. Falstaff 
is a genuine representative of the selfish side of human natures he is 
an absolutely transparent coward, yet content with himself. He 
ministers to the Prince’s contemplative tendencies, but when the 
moment for action arrives the Prince realizes the true requirements of 
honour. Through this double personality the drama unfolds the 
meaning of the Prince’s apparendy sudden conversion. In Twelfth- 
Night mistakes of resemblance are balanced by the exhibition of 
errors produced by self-love in Malvolio. Hamlet has a double nature 
like Henry V. The central portion of Macbeth is the same as in 
Hamlety but Lady Macbeth supplies the external stimulus. In Lear 
the medieval doctrine of the vanity of the world is made to modify 
that of Machiavelli — that all things are permissible to absolute Power. 
The episode of Gloster is not essential. Nothing in Plutarch su^ests 
Shakespeare’s conception of the multitude. It was the fruit of suffering 
inflicted on a sensitive nature by the unjust judgements of the world. 
Antony {J. and C.) is orator, soldier, del^uchee — a Henry V without 
his power of self-control. 


VIII 

MESSRS. THOMAS SECCOMBE and J. W. ALLEN* see in 
Shakespeare at his highest, that is in the great tragedies, a fusion of 
passion and character in unity of poetic conceptioru They trace his 
advance throt^h the comedies and histories, noting the isolated 
appearance of me or other trait, afterwards to Ik so fused and unified. 

The one distinctive Shakespearian thing in Richard III is the ethical 
import; and he is Shakespeare’s first complex character-study. Between 
Richard II and J.C. humour is the most salient thing; Aere are no 
great heights of poetry or depths of vision, and except for Shylock 
no tragic import. Women are tentative and incomplete until near the 
end. Romanticism and euphuism are fused in Mercutio {R. and y.). 
The play is fer removed from Marlowe because of its humour, yehn 
is dedamatory and rhetorical rather than impassioned or poetic; and 
has no centre of interest The main plot of the Merchant is a tissue of 
absurdities. Shylock’s avarice and malice are secondary to his sense of 
racial wrmg; he is Shakespeare’s first great character, and none of the 
others are fully realized. Because Bassanio is a needy adventurer, 
* The dge tf Sh^ 1903 (G. Bell tc Sons). 
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the interest in the love story is diminished} and his relations with 
Portia and Antonio are carelessly handled. No play is a more harmo- 
nious whole than M.N.D. The unreality of the love story is no flaw 
because passion would be out of place. Falstaff is the hd^t of Shake- 
speare’s creative humour, the supreme expression of his joy in life. 
A.Y.L. is a pastoral poem of surpassing lyrical richness, and in Jaques 
and the Duke graver notes are heard. M. Ado is one of the brightest 
and mott finely balanced comedies, but its brighmess is not from its 
{dot which is ^oomy. Nothing in comedy is more brilliant than the 
interplay of Benedict and Beatrice, and it is Shakespeare’s triumph of 
art to convert their mutual irritation into a basis of real and lasting 
affection. In Twelfth-Night there is a blended harmony of prose and 
verse, alternation of lively, tender, and severe. The group of comic 
figures is unrivalled, and the marvdlous wealth of life makes us forget 
the slenderness and repetition of the plot. In AU 's Well the skill with 
which Shakespeare precludes any doubt as to the essential purity of 
Helena’s nature, despite the ugly situations she is placed in, is one of 
the miracles of his art. 

When Shakespeare attained to mature thou^t and style he abruptly 
turned to tragedy. To separate this persistent selection from his own 
inner life would be psychologically absurd.' His tragedy is always one 
of weakness; his hero fiuls from weakness or folly, not firom his own 
nobility of character or purpose. Antony would have thrown himself 
away and fellen before Octavius had Cleopatra never existed. Shake- 
speare’s heroes are not heroic, but ail are finely or even splendidly 
endowed, with great qualities or intellect. 

In J.C.f which is badly constructed, Caesar’s disappearance makes 
an anticlimax, and Brutus is heroic but a dupe. Shakespeare is in two 
minds about Caesar; he could neither wholly sympathize with regicide 
nor distort Caesar into a tyrant. Hamlet shows a far more concentrated 
interest and organic uni^ than hitherta Every person and incident 
is related to the hero, and for the first time poetry and life are fused, 
and Hamlet’s soliloquies are not comments, but the drama itself. His 
mind is the theme, and the incidents but modulate its reflections. 
Shake^ware’s supreme dramatic craft and poetic power are here 
most completely balanced. To spare the brut^ ending of the original 
story of M. for M. he employs an ugly and absurd device. With 
Othello he againattains complete unity of high tragedy,and concentrated 
interest equd to Hamlet. It is his most purely realistic play, but the 
fitult is that Othdlo has no moral right to his conviction. Even 
greater concentration of interest rules Moeheth. Thb and die hurry 
m events makes the tragic note most dominant in Shakespeare. Lear 
/U more terrible than Afaeieth, more piteous than Othelloy profounder 
dian HamUtf but less human than any of diem. All is fus^ and made 
‘ Cf. Thonidike’i oppoiile opiiioii. 
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one — folly and wisdom, madness wd sanity, pity and rage. Shakespeare 
ignores the suggestion of political aims in Cleopatra’s passion* It is 
only not his greatest tragedy because the theme is smaller and the 
construction faulty and the unity imperfect Antony throws away 
his sovereignty for love rather ignobly — for he hankers, almost in the 
arms of his mistress, for the political position slipping from him. He 
is most unstable, and there is nothing terrible or very piteous in the 
tragedy of this splendid but weak man. Cleopatra is in love with his 
power and splendour, but without any depth of feeling. The play 
suffers from the lack of concentration on the two chief figures. 

Cymbeltne and the W. Tale show utter disregard of plausibility, 
with minute and finished realism in presenting individual figures or 
situations. They contain some of Shakespeare’s most beautiful 
passages and perfect characters, with profound wisdom, divine poetry, 
but psychological absurdities. The Tempest combines solemnity, 
irony, broad humour in shining serenity. Between Prospero and 
Calil^n is the whole range of human character. . . . 

The fault of this criticism is that the authors, having formed a 
certain judgement of Shakespeare at his best (no doubt a true one), 
treat the lesser plays as imperfect attempts rather than stepping-stones 
to the highest. They make a conscious attempt to be fair, and not be 
betrayed into accepting the whole of Shakespeare as equally great. 
The result is that on the whole they do not help us to appreciate. It is 
criticism from impressions grown cold and is therefore uncreative, 
and does not pass into the reader’s unconscious mind and strengthen 
it to return to Shakespeare. Of this kind are the remarks on the 
Merchant^ on the plot of Twelfth-Night^ on Shakespeare’s heroes 
generally, on J.C.^ on Lear which they say is the least human of 
the great tragedies, on J, and C. Of a far better kind is that on 
M. Ado^ and especially AlVs Well. The tribute to Hamlet’s solilo- 
quies is noteworthy. 

IX 

WE have met with R. J. Moulton before, and disagreed with him, 
while acknowledging his learning and enthusiasm. We fear that the 
present treatise * does not vindicate its title, or tell us much about the 
mystery of Shakespeare. It has a literary interest of its own, but that 
is somewhat akin to a Sherlock Holmes story, of which, when the 
denouement is reached, we no longer trouble about the events that 
led up to it — ^nor do we care to re-read. Thus when Moulton utters 
a theory we wonder how he will work it out, and his dexterous 
marmer of doing it keeps us surprised and busy to the end — ^when we 
discover that the relation is hardly maintained with the first cause. 
He has shod his critical horses backwards, and when we follow his 
> The Moral System of Sh., 1903 (New York, The Macmillui Co.)« 
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trail and reach our journey’s end we discover ourselves at the opposite 
pcMnt from Stratford. 

The basis of Shakespeare’s moral system he finds in the plot, the 
study of which reveals the forces behind life that determine its issues. 
Richard III at first does evil for the sake of ambition, till in the end 
evil itself becomes the attraction. Ideal villainy is projected into 
a universe presented as a complex providential order, of which every 
element is a varied phase of retribution. Not that retribution is 
invariable, as we see from Cordelia, where fiite leaves out nothing, 
not even her life, to make her sacrifice complete. Accident comes 
between character and fiite, because, if guilt always brought ruin, life 
would be mechanical. Accident brings Romeo into a situation which 
causes his banishment — a doom instituted on account of the fiictious 
vidence which he tried to resist. Dramatic plot is a revelation of 
moral providence. Redemption, the profoundest of moral principles, 
is an ideal of Shakespeare’s. In Cymbeline six separate wrongs, illustrat- 
ing d^ees of the moral scale, make a sixfold complication. The 
separate trains of evil are unified in so fiir as they all strike at Imogen. 
Her sufferings are foremost among the forces of resolution. Each 
case of perverted right, as if by natui^ law, works through suffering to 
its redemption. 

The three Roman plays give us in evolution the pure ideal of the 
State and the outer life yielding before the growing prominence of the 
irmer life and claims of individuals. Coriolanus represents the patrician 
ideal of service to the State. The plebeians put forward individuality 
reduced to its lowest terms — right to exist. Coriolanus embodies 
absolute devotion to principle: he is neither personally ambitious nor 
proud, and his scorn expresses righteous indignation. All the others, 
including Volumnia, are ready to compromise. Even patriotism is 
a con^>romise with principle; it is devotion not to the ided of govern- 
ment, but to a particular government with which the individual is 
connected by the accident of birth. When Coriolanus is dismissed 
by Rmne he is free to transfer his service elsewhere, and he serves 
the Vdsdans equally well. Julius Caesar is Coriolanus on a larger 
moral scale. He has an all-round personality with infinite resources of 
intellect and lofty moral power, all concentrated in governing men 
and founding the Rcnnan empire. But he has no inner life, and apart 
from serving the State appears not wrong but weak. The result of 
the irresistible advance of pt^lar claints is the Empire, and in Antony 
we see an individual become the State. Cleopatra emerges as a new 
fr>rce; die is arbitraiy individuality incarnate. The rivalry of the 
State and the indiviouality is now within Antony’s persoiwi^. If 
he diooses to gjve himself to public affairs he has the Empire m his 
grasp: but he can find his world elsewhere. Yet when his outer life 
is ^unged in trq;ic ruin the inner reveab itself. 
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Angdo is devoted to a cause, not a principle, and hypocrisy does 
not explain him. Isabella is passionate for purity, but cold to love. 
Mariana is all passion, but within the letter of the law. In Claudio 
and Juliet passion is in co^ict with the letter of the law. The 
antithesis of law and individual b^ets a great moral conflict, and 
mercy is the reconciling force. It transcends justice and holds alle- 
giance equall]r to the law and the individual— giving scope for warmth 
of passion while it does reverence to riie light of purity. 

Character is one of life’s forc^ and a man’s character is the momen- 
tum of his past. We see this in the Caskets scene of the Merchant^ 
where^ character, not reasoning, influences the choice of the suitors. 
Conscious choice is merely self-deception, and only Bassanio comes as 
a true lover. Macbeth had first suggested the murder, before the 
beginning of the play. His character was that of a man of action; he 
vacillates as a thinker. Suspense discomposes him, where there is 
no outlet in deeds. The age was superstitious, and having no inner 
life of his own, he is defenceless against what the age accepts. His 
soliloquy about murdering Duncan is nothing but a praedr^ num’s 
weighing of practical consequences. 

The real question of the supenutural is of its function in the plot. 
Can something outside nature influence men and events? Does 
foreknowledge imply predestination ? A superhuman power of reading 
the future is implied; but the future so read is brought about by natural 
cause. The supenutural cannot influence men except by thdr own 
consent. As we see in Hamlet, who doubts of the apparidon, the super- 
natural can disturb the imagination and emotions, but only the regular 
order of lutural influences can govern action. The supernatural is 
rather addressed to the spectator, and Shakespeare inherits the andent 
conception of Desdny. Foreknowledge is needed for dranude effect; 
it gives to the course of events the colour of mystery — e.g. Binum 
Wood. 

Has aeddent a place in the moral system? The universe which 
manifests itself in the form of law is limited by law. If a higher will 
shows itself it must be by some machinery outside the course of the 
law. According to men’s philosophy, aeddent reveals destiny. Handtt 
is a blending of character, accident, Nemesis. These mond accidents 
are sudden openings into the unknown, giving scattered intimadons 
of a supreme Power behind the visible course of things. Prospero 
is an overruling Providence who direedy controls Ferdinand and 
Miranda. The same thing in Romeo and Juliet seemed the result 
of aeddent. . . . 

The above are fair spedmens of Moulton’s method, and if the 
reader has not stumbled hopelessly over the characters of Coridanus 
and Angelo and persevered to the end, he will be rewarded by some 
suggestion of mystery in the Shakespearian world. No one can touch 
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Shakespeare without gauung' some virtue froQi bimf and in exfdunu^ 
the supernatural and the aocidentalj and also the final resolution^ or 
Af. forM^ he abandons his formulas. Otherwise the book consists 
of moral maxims whidi need not have been centred in Shakespearian 
characters. To prove his theory in the Roman plays, for instance, he 
is forced further and further back into the land of alstraction% where 
the individual dies for want of his native air. With his main argu- 
ment — that Shakespeare’s moral philosphy appears in his treatment of 
plot — we agree; but plot and character can hardly be separated, and 
in Shakespeare’s characters sleeps a moral lightning, the incalculable 
force of which is not recognized by Moulton. 

X 

AMONG these late critics occur some general remarks which can 
hardly be classified, yet, when brou^t together, reveal something of 
the thought of their time on Shakespeare in its larger sense. According 
to Stephen, his plays in chronologic^ series wimess to the most remark- 
able intellectual development on record. Thorndike speaks of his 
immense creative power. To Lounsbury he is the great poet of human 
nature, who conformed to nature, truth, life, and penetrated into 
nature’sprofoundest mysterious. Courthope ascribes to him universality 
of idea and individuality of character combined, which mark off his 
Style from others. He also calls him a great and philosophic mind 
alvirays learning new lessons from experience and observation, with 
imagination of infinite power and grandeur, and knowledge of ir^’s 
relation to the world in all its aspects, moral, religious, social, political, 
and power to embody in ideal form the operation of universal passions. 
Seccombe and Allen speak of his broad and genial sympaAy with 
human nature; they call him an idealistic artist who lived in the centre 
of the actual, greatest of all poets who have dealt with huiruui life, the 
poet of universal humanity, impersotud and impartial. 

We get a great many tributes to the moral side of his genius. He 
is pre-eminently a moral poet, in Lounsbury’s view, and his greatness 
as a moral teaser appears in questions that affect life and conduct. 
Instead of poetic justice he gives the sway and sweep of those mor^ 
forces whi^ once set moving, work out their inevitable course in 
human conduct Macmillan says that he idealizes justice by intro- 
dqdng a specially appropriate relation between crime and punidiment 
C^rthope just notes the moral character of his idea of life. Stephen 
eavs ffiat he never judges, but looks on good and bad men alike as jart 
of the carder of mture, that he has the impersonality of the true artist 
Seccombe and Allen call his plays about as moral as life. Like nature, 
they say, he preferred virtue, and his moral attitude was that of the 
Sane, normal man, with no trace of fetalism. Moulton says that we 
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recognize in him the moral government of the world, and that his 
plays are profoundly ethical. 

Lounsbury calls him a conscious artist, who did his work as deliber- 
ately as audaciously, with the keei^t critical sense. Courthope says 
that he had an extraordinary power of fusing conflicting elements into 
organic action — a complexity of workmanship and variety of resource 
which is the sign of the highest art. Seccombe and Allen remark that, 
as artist, he dealt with the artistic worth of humanity, not the beauty 
of nature. Stephen finds him unequal, inclined to let interest flag 
through indifference, and only preserving inspiration intact through 
the greatest plays. 

His highest merit, to Stephen, was his extraordinary variety of 
vivid and original types of character. He had, says Lounsbury, an 
intuitive perception of the minds of persons he set out to portray, and 
the strength and sweep of imagination to project himself into any 
situation in which they might be placed. His women were of the 
loftiest type known to literature. To Seccombe and Allen his charac- 
ters were never extravagant, but perfected types of the normal. 

On the ever-alluring subject of Shakespeare’s self we get the follow- 
ing: from Stephen, that he was infinitely complex — he united the 
ideal and practical — he was abnormally sensitive to every human 
passion, yet self-controlled — in politics an intellectual aristocrat; from 
Thorndike, that, unlike contemporaries, he kept his plays free from 
satire, and perhaps this affords a safer hint at his personality and artistic 
emotions; from Courthope, that his nature was very open on one side 
to the attractions of sense, and on the other most sensitive to judgement 
of conscience, and animated by deep religious feeling. . . . 

It strikes us, as the years go on, how little the critics differ in the 
most general terms of praise which they apply to Shakespeare — such as 
his universality. In the moral sphere the note for him is still unanimous 
— and also in the artistic. A remark in the right spirit about his 
personality — ^neg^tive rather than positive — is made by Thorndike; 
but on this matter the honours fall to Stephen, whose essay has already 
been compared to a half-way house. The technical defects noted by 
Stephen will be resumed by future critics. 
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I 

P ROFESSOR A. C. BRADLEY' is acknowledged to be the 
greatest living Shakespearian critic, and one of the very greatest 
in ^e history of Shake^)earian criticism. He Combines wide philo- 
sophic outlook with grasp of detail, and synthetic power with analytic. 
In treating a angle character he never forgets its relation to the 
impression produced by the whole play. His mind is powerful enough 
to cope with the entire world which Shakespeare has hung in chains 
over chaos, and it is fundamentally poetic. His analysis is effective in 
so far as it is helped by memories and assodadons stirred up by the 
poetry of Shakespeare. He is never merely philosophic, like some of 
the cridcs we have previously considered. There are occasions when 
inu^nadon pardy redres and yields place to a more purely sdendiic 
method, and in these, as we shall see, he is less success^l. 

We will briefly summarize his general views of Shakespeare’s tra^c 
world. The reader, he says, must realize the inner movements which 
produced such words and deeds. The substance of Shakespearian 
tragedy is a tale of suffering and calamity leading to death. His heroes 
are highly placed, that their All may present a contrast. Calamities 
do not be&U but proceed from men’s acdons — acdons expressive of 
the doer. The centre of tragedy is acdon issuing from character, or 
character issuing in acdon — not mere character or psychology. Abnor- 
mal mental condidons do not originate deeds of dramadc moment. 
If Lear was mad when he divided his kingdom, he would cease to be 
a tragic diaracter. The supernatural has no compulrive influence, 
but confirms and makes disdnct movements already present Accident 
isa Act ofhuman life, but, if largely used, would weaken. Shakespeare 
uses it sparin^y, when the acdon is well advanced and causal sequence 
too fimily fixed to be impaired. There is the outer conflict ending in 
the hero’s deadi, and the inner conflict of his soul. ’Spiritual force’ 
is an inclusive term — meanit^ all that can drive a man^ soul. Shake- 
speare’s heroes are excepdoiud beings but not eccentrics; they are of 
Ae same stuff as ordina^ men, but intenrified. Desire, pasrion, will, 
attain in them terrible force. They are one-sided and idendfy their 
wbde bong with one object or passion. This for Shake^teare is tht 
tiag^ trait^ and thougjh it is a Atal gift it has a touch of greatness when 
' Sil*. Tngtify, 1904 (Macmillan). 
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joined to nobility of mind. Cymbeltne and the W. Tale end happily 
because the chief characters are not tragic, but Shylock is really tragic.* 
The tragic hero need not be *good\ but must be great enough to 
reveal the possibilities of human nature. Hence the mystery: man is 
wonderful and his greatness ruins him. 

What, then, is the ultimate power since individuals are hot? The 
Elizabethan drama is secular, not religious, and the ultimate power is 
neither *moral order* nor fate. The tragic world is one of action, to 
which accidents and character contribute, but there is a moral order 
and necessity. Agents are responsible for their actions, and the 
catastrophe is the return of the action on the agents. There is justice, 
but not poetic justice, and we will therefore discard ideas of justice 
and merit and speak simply of good and evil. In Shakespeare evil is 
the main source of the convuQon — plain moral evil. Romeo and 
Juliet die because of the senseless hatred of their houses. Hamlet’s 
situation is formed by adultery and murder. If it is evil that chiefly 
disturbs the order of the world, this order cannot be friendly to evil 
or indifferent between evil and good. The ultimate power must have 
a nature alien to evil. Evil in a man destroys others but also himself; 
therefore the inner being of this order must be of one nature with 
good. It reacts through the necessity of its own moral nature, and 
tragedy shows this convulsive reaction. We are not left rebellious or 
desperate because we see suffering and death arise from collision with 
a moral power. And yet evil is also within the order, and, in expelling 
it, the order loses part of its own substance, so that the tragedy is the 
waste of the good involved. The contradiction is that the order seems 
to have a passion for perfection, yet engenders this evil within itself, 
and in the effort to overcome and expel it is agonized with pain and 
driven to mutilate its own substance and lose not only evil but priceless 
good.* . . . 

One might almost say that, by means of Shakespeare, Professor 
Bradley has advanced one of the most practical existing arguments in 
favour of the moral government of the universe. Though a learned 
man, he is not over-concerned with the thoughts of others: he has 
gone straight to the heart of the matter and brought back an answer 
from the oracle delivered to him personally; and there must be a 
specially Shakespearian quality in his mind to make such a thing possible 
at this late critical hour. In speculative regions he perceives the feet — 
that evil acts like a poison and produces the convulsion and is therefore 
something abnormal. Much has been written about Shakespeare’s 

* A. W. Ward also observes that Shylock grows to a tragic hero; but does not his 
outcry over his mooey^ and his assertion that he would rather see his daughter dead^ 
with the jew^ in her ears, than lose them, degrade him from ^level? 

* Cf.Dowden*8sa3ring, that evil is abnormal and self-destroying; also Hales% that 
in the end good prevails and evil consumes itself. 
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^lo8(^7 and theology and his belief or scepticism, about his personal 
views, ana die chances of ascertaining them by comparisons among the 
plays, but so far this central &ct has eluded the aides. Nor could it 
have been discovered but by the comlnned philosophic and poedc 
gifb of Professor Bradley. For these general statements could only 
have prooeeded from one who had experienced Shakespeare’s truth 
through his beauty — ^for whom Shakespeare was, above all, a poet He 
does not shrink from the further fact that the order engenders the 
evil which it seeks to cast out, but he has done most to prove that the 
world’s greatest genius believed in a moral order: and consequendy 
he fills us with hope. 

We are inclined to think that his analyds of Hamlet is too purely 
sdendfic, and depends as much on his general experience of life as 
his aesthedc experience of the play, and is therefore less impressive 
than some that are to follow, diough we except the sentence about 
Hamlet’s interview with his mother. It seems to him that all turns on 
the peculiar character of Hamlet, and there is no question of external 
difficulties. He assumes that he can obey the Ghost, and that he eughty 
and says nothing of moral scruples, s In the crisis of his life he shows 
hardness and cynicism. The theory that it is a tragedy of reflection 
does not answer to our imaginative impression. Excesdve reflection 
is not the direct cause, but melancholy — an abnormal state of mind is 
the cause. Before his fether’s death he was more than a scholar — ^he 
was the observed of all observers, 4 fc. He had exquisite moral sensi- 
bility, unbounded delight and Audi in all good and beautiful things, 
aversion to evil, and care for human worth. Such a nature would feel 
any shock intensely. It was a tragedy of moral idealism. Although no 
technical {diilosopher, he had intellectual and speculative genius, and 
he did not live the life of a dreamer. But after the shock there was no 
inunediate call to act, and he had dme to sink into melancholy. If the 
call came now endless questioning might result. Thus the speculative 
halnt was one indirect cause and would reappear as s}rmptom. Moral 
sensibility and imagination are now his enemies, and his condition 
one of melancholia — not to be dispelled by the will. But it is not 
insanity and he is not irresponsible. The immediate cause of inaction 
is disgust at life. The result is otiose thinking, unconscious woving 
of pretexts for inaction, aimless tossinga as on a sick-bed; and it also 
explains his energy. In the interview with his mother his desire is to 
save her soul, and he is at home in this hi^er work, unlike the rough 
«rork of vengeance. The fatal feeling, ‘It is no matter’, never a{q>ear 8 . 
The play is neither Shakespeare’s greatest tragedy nor his most perfe« 
work of art, but it most brii^ home to us the sense of the soul’s 
infinity and the sense of doom which not only drcumscribes that 
infinity but i^pears to be its ofispring. 

The defect, if defect it is, is rem^ied in Othelloy the hero of which 
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play Professor Bradley sees imaginatively as a whole. He finds some* 
thing colossal in the later heroes. Othello holds a volume of force 
whi& in repose ensures his pre-eminence without effort, and in 
commotion is like the elements. Jealousy like Othello^s makes human 
nature chaos and liberates the b^t in man — ^in relation to one of the 
most intense and ideal of feelings. It is like a stoiy of private life, and 
the characters come dose to us. The part played oy acddent accentu- 
ates the feeling of fete. If it is slightly below ^e o±er three tragedies, 
the reason is that the imaginative atmosphere is comparatively coined. 

It does not, like the others, dilate the imagination by vague suggestions 
of huge universal powers working in the world of individual fete and 
passion. In the Tempest and other plays we feel this power and semi 
near to Shakespeare; here we do not feel ourselves in contact with the 
whole of him. The hero, therefore, seems to have less of Shakespeare*s 
personality than many inferior characters. Othello is not a noble 
barbarian who retains savage passions beneath a surface of civilization. 
He is the most romantic of Shakespeare’s heroes; he comes as from 
wonderland; his nature is romantic — ^more poetic than Hamlet’s. 
His life is crowned with the final glory of love, and no love, not even 
Romeo’s, is more steeped in imagination. But he is simple, ignorant 
of women, and of the corruptions of civilization, and trusts ab^lutely 
where he trusts. The differences in blood increase the bewilderment 
with both Othello and Desdemona. The wreck of his feith and love 
is the deepest source of his suffering. Even pity vanishes, and only 
love and admiration remain in the majestic dignity and sovereign 
ascendancy of the close. Some critics have been horrified because 
Shakespeare imagined Othello as a black man. When Desdemona’s 
soul came in sight of the noblest soul on earth she made nothing of the 
shrinking of the senses, but followed her soul till her senses took part 
with it. • . . 

We need only dwell on that one superlative touch — ^the romance of 
Othello— his coming as from wonderland — ^whereby Professor Bradley 
heightens for us the glory of Shakespeare — ^before passing on to lago. 
Here again, as with Hamlet, the analysis is colder md more informed 
by knowledge of life outside Shakespeare than inspired by direct com- 
munion with his mind: yet in the last sentences wc feel the creative 
energy renewed. 

Dismiss the idea of ‘Italian’ villainy, because wiA Shakespeare 
differences of period, race, nationality, locality have little beanng on 
inward character.^ lago has superficial good nature, and had lived an 
oi^twardly decent life. He was a thoroughly b^ cold man, who was 
at last tempted to let loose the forces widiin him. He had powers of 
intellect and will, and greatness of a kind. His creed was th ^ abso lute 
egoism is the only rational and proper attitude. He professes and 
I Cf. Mont^t on French kings, and on Macbeth. 
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attempts to stand outside the moral world; but he has no positive 
ill will. He is keenly sensitive to an3rthing that touches his pride or 
self-esteem. He has a spite against goc^ness in men because it weakens 
his satisfaction with self. We do not know why he so acts, and his 
soliloquies do not explain it. If it was only from desire of advancement 
and hatred of Othello he would be no extraordinary creation. He has 
no vestige of passion — ^that is the horror of him. It was not ^motiveless 
malignity"; the popular view is right in making it disappointed ambition, 
&c. Love of evil that advances my interest and hurts my enemies differs 
from love of evil simply as evil. The most delightful thing to such a 
man would be something that satisfied his sense of power — if it also 
gave scope to his abilities and afforded the excitement of danger. The 
perilous time would be when such a man"s sense of superiority had 
been affronted. He did not clearly understand his own motives. This 
seems to be the unconscious motive of many cruel acts which do not 
spring from ill will. To the satisfaction required by his thwarted sense 
of superiority add his abnormal deadness of human feeling. His 
strongest motive was the longing to satisfy his sense of power, and he 
was also an artist. We admire and even partly sympathize with him 
because all he has, though it goes to evil ends, has great worth in 
itself. He tries to make egoism and want of humanity absolute, but 
cannot. There are faint traces of conscience, shame, humanity. He 
is not indifferent to the opinion of others, as his irritation at goodness 
shows. What he says of Cassio proves that he dimly sees the goodness 
of goodness. He never seeks Desdemona’s presence after the plot 
begins; he betra)rs signs of discomfort, even remorse. He is destroyed 
by the power he had attacked — ^love — ^because he could not understand 
it. He misjudges his wife, and does not know that she loves her mistress. 
This combination of unusual intellect with extreme evil is a frightful 
thing, and, although rare, it does exist. 

Lear is the greatest work, but not the best play, as it is too huge for 
the stage. It appeals less to dramatic perception than poetic imagination. 
Its chief structural weakness, in the fourth act and beginning of the 
fifth, arises from the double action. There are too many characters and 
events, and the reader’s attention is overstrained and unaffected by the 
battle, which is critical, and by the deaths of Edmund, Goneril, Regan, 
Gloster. The material is too vast to use with complete dramatic 
effectiveness, however essential this vastness for effects of another 
kind. Shakespeare was set on the dramatic effects of the great scenes, 
and careless of small things. Yet this vagueness and overcrowding 
have value for the imagination. There is a feeling of vastness, and 
gloom peopled with strange shapes. The secondary plot is an effective 
contrast, suggesting that Lear’s sorrows are no accident, but due to a 
malignant influence abroad. There is conflict in the world of the 
powers of good and evil. Few of the characters are of high psycho- 
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logical interest but Lear himself. There are two groups: devoted love 
and hard self-seeking. Love and hate are the two ultimate forces of 
the universe. 

Bjr his references to the lower animals Shakespeare seems to be 
asking himself whether that which he loathes in man may not be due 
to some strange wrenching of the frame of things through which the 
lower animal souls have obtained a lodgement in human forms and 
there found— to the horror and confusion of the thinking mind^ 
brains to forge, tongum to speak, and hands to act enormities which no 
mere brute can conceive or execute. He shows us these terrible forms 
bursting into monstrous life and preying on those who are weak and 
defenceless because they are ol^ or human and lack the dreadful 
undivided energy of the beast. The only comfort is that this horrible 
world cannot endure. On the stage this mass of suggestion is lost; in 
Macbeth the storm scenes do not lose their essence, but here they do. 
For the imagination, the storm and Lear’s passion must be one thing. 
It is the ^wers of the tormented soul that we hear and see in the 
roaring wind and rain and sheets of fire. As references to wolf and 
tiger made us see man reeling back into the beast, so in the storm we 
see Nature convulsed by the same horrible passions, turning on her 
children. It is Shakespeare’s most terrible picture, but were the final 
impression one of darkness it would be a serious flaw. Not that Lear 
contains a revelation of righteous omnipotence or heavenly harmony, 
or promise of reconciliation of mystery and justice. But neither ^ 
Shsdtespeare’s other tragedies; nor do they surest justice or equity 
in the adjustment of merit and prosperity. Y et man is no plaything of 
blind or capricious power, suffering woes unrelated to his character 
and actions; nor is the world given over to darkness. The key-note 
is, TThe go^ are just . . .’. Pity and terror are carried to the extreme 
limits of art, but blended with ffie sense of law and beauty, so that we 
feel the consciousness of greatness in pain and solemnity in mystery 
we cannot ffithom. 

If we forget that Lear liberated the storm his &te would not be 
tragic He is choleric, old, but not irresponsible, and he repeats his 
error in his quarrel with Goneril. But we feel hate for her and sympathy 
for him, so &at we foiget his violence. Though he has recogniz^ he 
injustice to Cordelia his disposition is unchanged. We see the world of 
the play is not subject to mere arbitrary power, but so fitr rational and 
moi^ that it hol<b ffie law of strict connexion between act and con- 
sequence Nothing is nobler and more beautiful in literature than 
Shakespeare’s eiqxsition of the effect of suffering in reviving the 
greatness and eliciting the sweemess of Lear’s nature He owes all to 
those sufferings which make us doubt whether life were not nmidy 
evil. The business of the gods was to lead him to attain throu^ 
apparently h<^>ele9s failure the very end and aim of life. There is 
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exeat of evil in the playy rat evil is merely destructive. It exists only, 
on the foundation laid by its oppoate, and k is self-destructive. Thus 
the world is unfriendly to evil, and its ccHivulsion is due to evil. There 
is no answer to the question why the world generates that which con- 
vulses and wastes it, and it goes beyond tragedy. But there^s the same 
abundance of extreme good as extreme evil. 

If we condemn the universe for Cordelia’s death we should remember 
that it gave her birth.* The passion of Kent’s life is love for Lear, and 
through his eyes we see the Lear of Lear’s prime. He is old — over 
sixty — and if we forget his age we cannot realize die full beauty ipf his 
thoughtlessness of himself. Imagine the tragedy without the F ool and 
you hardly know it. Cordelia speaks about one hundred lines, yet no 
Shakespearian character is more individual or ineffaceable. A sug- 
gestion of infinite wealth and beauty is conveyed by her very refusal 
to reveal this beauty in expansive speech; and we risk forgetting her 
share in Lear’s sufferings. At the moment where terrible issues join. 
Fate makes on her the one demand which she cannot meet. Other 
heroines could have made Lear feel that he was loved: Cordelia cannot 
because she is Cordelia. Also she told less than the truth. We ask a 
reason why she dies — ^but the destruction of good through the evil of 
others is a tragic fiict of life.* Besides, the effects of good spread 
beyond the doer of good. Yet there is a touch of reconciliation. If 
a heroic being fails, he is in another sense superior to the world he 
appears in, is untouched by his doom, and rather set free from life 
than deprived of it. This idea, if developed, would make the tragic 
woiid no final reality. Suffering and death would count for little, and 
greatness of soul for all. However, with Cordelia we simply feel that 
what happens to such a being does not matter. All that matters is 
what she is, and th/s force of the impression depends on the violence 
of the contrast between her death and her soul. The more unmotived, 
unmerited, senseless, monstrous her fiite, the more we feel it does not 
concern her. The only real thing in the world is the soul, with its 
courage, patience, devotion, and nothing outward can touch that. 
Pursued Anther this would destroy tragedy — for it is necessary to 
tragedy that we feel that suffering and death matter greatly, and life 
and h^iness are not worthless. . . . 

We break off to draw attention to the remarks on Kent’s age, on 
the result of omittit^ the Fool, and, above all, on Cordelia. These 
coming after the suggestions about the lower animals and the storm, 
prove our former statement that no one like Professor Bradley has so 
graced the impression of the whole and analysed the part played by 
every detail in building it up. He points out that evil abounds, but is 

' ‘Cordelia diet, but the hat exitted* (Dowden). 

* Moulton tayt that Fate leavet out nothing, not even her life, to make her 
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selfnlestructive, and good abounds also— -andy most of all literary 
critics, he gives us reason for h<qpe— in Shake^ieare and the universe. 
We admire his {wrfect balance in suggesting other-woridliness and 
restraining it within due bounds. This world marks a definite stage in 
the Mul’s progress, and its loves and hatreds, its suffering and horror, 
and its beauty are no illusion. 

Macbeth is the most vehement and concentrated, perhaps Ae most 
tremendous of Ae tra^ies. Blackness broods over Ae play, Aough 
Ae blackness of night is stained by blood, and Aere is hardly a Aought 
of pOKe and beauty. In nature something is felt to be at work sympa- 
Aetic wi A human guilt and supernatural malice. The obscurer regions 
of man’s being are shown, his strange half<onscious life. He seems in 
Ae power of secret forces lurking below, and independent of his 
consciousness and will. Supernatural alarm is excited, and dread of Ae 
presence of evil all Arough and around our mysterious nature. Shadce- 
speare used Ae best of current ideas about Ae Witches. They are 
n^ed old women, but have secured from evil spirits certain super- 
natural powers. Their influence is great, but is only influence, wiA 
no question of external power. MacbeA was not innocent when he first 
heard Aem,or he would not have started wiA fear. The ideaof murder 
was his own — he never says he is compelled. The Witches not only 
represent Ae evil in his soul, but Ae ol^urer influences of evil around 
him in Ae world, which aid his own ambition and his wife’s incite- 
ments. The idea is that inward powers of Ae soul answer in Aeir 
essence to vaster powers wiAout, whiA support Aem. The Witches’ 
words are fiital b^use something inner corresponds, but Aey wimess 
to forces whi A never cease to work in Ae world around, and on his 
surrender entangle him in Ae web of Fate. 

The two great terrible figures most inspire awe of Ae tra^c heroes, 
and are never detaAed from Ae surrounding atmosphere whiA adds 
to Aeir grandeur and terror and is continued into Aeir souls. WiAin 
Aem is all that we felt wiAout — darkness of night lit wiA flame of 
tempest tmd hues of blood, haunted by wild shapes. They are proud, 
ambitious, all for station and power, but wiA some fieeling for honour, 
conscience, humanity. They are tragic and grand to Ae end, and Ae 
action is built on Ae contrast between Aem. His passion for power 
and instinct of self-assertion is so vehement Aat no inward misery 
could persuade him to relinquish Ae fruits of crime or advance from 
remorse to repentance. He has Ae inugination of a poet whiA 
produces disturbance of mind and body. His wife ascribe his awful 
images — protest of his deepest seif— to nervous fear, and he ascribes 
Aem to dread of vengeance. His conscious or reflective mind moves 
Aiefly among considerations of outward success and fiulure, while hk 
inner being is convulsed by consdence.* After murdering Duncan he 

> Cf. Coleridge. 
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is nearly mad with horror, but not horror of detection. His soul 
speaks in the shape of imagination: when the latter sleeps he is domi- 
neering, brutal, or a cool, pitiless hj^ocrite. He tells himself that his 
sleepless torture is fear of retaliation. Even at the end he never 
entirely loses our sympathy. A soul to which evil was congenial 
would not have thought of honour, love, &c. 

The first half of the play is the greater, for there Lady Macbeth 
predominates — Shakespeare's most commanding and awe-inspiring 
figure. She has an inflexible will, and there is no separation between 
will and deed. She leans on no one but herself, and is appalling but 
sublime. Were she *fiend-Hke* the sleep-walking scene would be 
impossible. She has no remarkable intellect, and her imagination is 
comparatively dull. At the most terrible moment things remain to her 
as at the calmest — ^plain facts which stand in given relation to a certain 
deed, not visions which tremble and flicker in the light of other worlds. 
The knocking is no m)rstery to her, and even in the sleep-walking 
scene it is the direct appeal of facts to sense that has fastened on her 
memory. Her want of imagination is fetal, in that she does not foresee 
consequences: had she understood her husband she would not have 
urged him. She did not realize his strange fancies would gain such 
power as to ruin the scheme. Her development is the opposite to his. 
After the murder the discovery of its hideousness, through the effect 
on her guests, comes with the shock of sudden di^osure. The glory 
of her dream fades; she becomes a prey to disillusion and despair; 
and her nature gives way, not her will. Up to her light she is a perfect 
wife; she gives him the best that she has; she urges and appeals for a 
practical end, and never recriminates. Her taunts have no personal 
feeling; she despises his weakness, not him. Shakespeare meant awe, 
grandeur, and horror to predominate. The sleep-walking scene 
inspires pity, but awe to a greater extent. There is no contrition in 
her misery; she is too great to repent. What Shakespeare most felt 
was that evil is incalculable, and in meddling with it we do we know 
not what. The minor characters are lightly sketched, with little 
individuality. Perhaps Shakespeare felt that to individualize sub- 
ordinate figures would diminish the effect, and so sacrificed the part 
to the whole. In the sleep-walking scene it is not disordered imagina- 
tion, but intense suffering speaking in strikingly bare diction. Com- 
pared with Macbeth's excitement it expresses far more desolating 
misery. The impression is breathless awe: those brief toneless sentences 
seem the only voice of truth. . . . 

To the effect of the storm in Lear we may compare that of the 
atmosphere in Macheth — ^the blood-shot darkness which adds to the 
grandeur and terror of the central figures. We also note the distinction 
between Macbeth's conscious and ima^native life. Modern critics as 
against Coleridge have belittled him as one who valued only the world's 
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good opinion. Professor Bradlev has carried on the thou^t of 
Coleridge, and rightly summarized Macbeth^s soliloquies as the protest 
of his deepest self These two points exemplify his power — ^his steady 
poetic vision which brings him! nearest of critics to Shakespeare’s 
mind, his meditation on this vision which does not £ide, and his 
analytic power. He also has the seriousness of one to whom the great 
things unveiled by the reading of Shakespeare have been no external 
show, but a strange and wonderful experience. 

Lastly, we may touch on the relation of Shakespeare’s plays to the 
external world. We shall meet, if we have not already m^ critics 
who condemn the Mirchant as unreal because Antonio with his 
credit and his friends could easily have raised the required sum, &c. — 
and make similar remarks about other plays. A work of art which 
has no basis of reality is not likely to endure; a work in which reality 
predominates cannot claim to be art. The truth remains that some 
reality is needed to crystallize imagination, and the last emotion we 
receive from Professor Bradley’s brok is of the external world trans- 
figured, but not overthrown, by imagination. Thus from another side 
we appreciate his perfect iklance, and that singularly unprejudiced 
mind which quickens both his vision and his analysis, and is a further 
link with his great subject. 

We must deal briefly with his remaining writings on Shakespeare.* 
The gist of his FalstafF essay is that the conclusion of Henry IF pains 
thfe reader, and Shakespeare did not mean to produce a painM impres- 
sion.* The explanation is in FalstafF himself who tran^ended Shak^ 
speare’s first intention. Considering Henry V’s practical and politic 
character, and his wish to impress Ae world, it was natural he ^ould 
dismiss his associates; and as the play was a serious historical one, such 
an end would be fitting. But the character of Fals^ overrides all 
conventions. He is the humourist of genius, more ludicrous to himself 
than to you. Because sack makes him witty, and because of his 
humorous attitude, he is freed from slavery to it. This freedom m^es 
his enjoyment contagious: his essence is the bliss of freedom gained 
in humour. He makes all serious things seem absurd — ^truth, honour, 

law, patriotism, courage When he tells li« he never expects to be 

believed; he is no coward, but he wishes to live and^be merry. The 
main source of our delight is his humorous superiority to everything 
serious and the freedom of soul enjojred in it. In Part II Henry 
becomes graver and Falstaff betrays his seamy side; but all devices 
fail because Shakespeare has not clouded over his humour. He is the 


* 'The R^ection of Falstaff*, 1902; •A. and C.’, 1905; ‘Sh. the Man’, 1904 
{Oe^ord Lectures an Poetry. Macmillan, 1909)* , 1 

» Morgann’s contention that the rejection comes at the moment wHen falstait s 
in j^ijooo fiom Shallow is made known is worth mme than a 

passing notice. 
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^vatest comic character in literature, because he had the freedom of 
soul only to be attains! by a mind which had received from Shake- 
speare’s own an inexplicable touch of infinity. Hamlet, Macbeth, and 
Clec^ntra had this — ^but not Henry V. . . . Professor Bradley 
has said elsewhere that Hamlet, lago, Falstaff, and Cleopatra are 
Shakespeare’s most wonderful characters. 

He does not coimder A. and C. a rival to the great four. There is 
little action in the first three acts, and the first half is not tragic in 
tone. Nor do we see iimer struggles; Antony’s return to Cleopatra is 
only reported, not shown. The hollowness of the outer world— e.g. 
the galley scene — ^blunts our feelings of the greatness of Antony’s 
fall from prosperity. Our deeper s}nnpathies are focussed on his 
heart, and his inward fidl. The greatness of the two in their frll is 
so heightened by contrast with the world they lose, and with their 
conqueror, that the reconciling element strongly appears. Their love 
is destructive, and dashes with the nature of things, yet it is love, and 
we 8)rmpathize with it and feel in it man’s infinity. Had Antony 
truly loved power he would have made a sterner struggle. Her love 
for him raises her; the ‘fire and air’ in her have transfigured her other 
elements during her life — and this spirit will not be extinguished. We 
are saddened by the very thought that the catastrophe saddens us so 
little. It is better for the world’s sake that the lovers should fail and die. 

We can but give the condusions of ‘Sh. the Man’; but, with the 
critic’s learning, taste, and impartiality fresh in our minds, it is needibss 
to insist on their value, or to remark that the process of reasoning, 
which we have not space to follow out, is wide, disinterested, and 
sympathetic 

He finds it impossible for a man to write all that Shakespeare did 
and betray nothing of himsdf. His readers do form some idea of him: 
he was more of the type of Fidding or Scott than of Shdley, Words- 
worth, Milton. From external evidence we know he was ‘gentle’, 
*dvil’, ‘honest’, convivial: and these would seem probable from his 
work& He was more gay than grave, not splendidly powerful, but 
nearer to Romeo and Hamlet tiian Hotspur and Henry V. His 
heroes were ‘q>en and free’, and the sufferings of these is his favourite 
tragic subject. He is q;>ecially interested in the somewhat undramatic 
tiieme of the unreality of the feeling of Jove in imaginative natures 
such as Romeo and Orsino. Considering the ‘dark lady’ sonnets we 
oondude regretfully that Cleopatra and Cressida were drawn from 
hu experience He had an ‘unluppy period’, and we detect something 
unused in his tone regarding certain vices of the blood, (n the galley 
scene of A. and C. there is no trace of disgust, but Hamlet’s intensi^ 
c£ loatiiing fru* hb mother’s lust is unocampled in Shakespeare. An 
aesthetic test proves the sonnets to the friend to be genuine No great 
poet would ^ve invented such an obscure, unattractive story. He 
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does not care for men who act on principle, for the precise, or even 
the saint-like. One cannot imagine him enthusiastic for an *idea\ 
The vices he most hated were servility, flattery, feigning in friendship, 
ingratitude, also unforgiveness and the tendency to prefer justice to 
mercy. All these are specially connected with prosperity and power. 
The root of bitterness to him was the divorce of go^ness and power. 
He was not a religious man in the distinctive sense of the word, but 
he nowhere shows dislike or contempt of Christianity. He had a 
lively sense of ^conscience*, and the mystery of life. most 

truly expresses his nature and habitual temper, but Hamlet reveals 
most of his personality. Only Hamlet, of Shakespeare*s character^ 
could have written the plays; and this may explain why Hamlet is 
the most fascinating and inexhaustible character in imaginative 
literature. ... 

The negative criticisms arc especially satisfying: and we have ever 
been inclined to prefer negative over positive on this subject. Professor 
Bradley is impartial, and he makes his mystical power serve his judge- 
ment. He compares with other critics as Shakespeare himself with 
other poets, or Scott with other novelists. The duiracters drawn by 
Scott and Shakespeare do not reveal the personal likes and dislikes of 
their authors: and so, did we possess no criticism by Professor Bradley 
except these essays on Shakespeare, it would be hard to say what kind 
of literature he himself most aflFected. We have alluded to a true Shake- 
spearian quality in his mind: this now shows itself in his power to 
convince when he speaks of Shakespeare’s preference for ‘open andfrw* 
heroes — ^for justice over mercy — of his dislike for men who act on prin- 
ciple. He convinces because his process of critically r«reating thescenes 
of the plays is something similar to Shakespeare’s in^native process 
of creating. Here again — as we said with Coleridge — ^is absolute 
critical truth; and those writers should take warning who oppose the 
requirements of the stage and need to please the audience, against any 
attempts to know Shakespeare. 


II 

J. CHURTON COLLINS* has immense knowledge of English 
and other literature, but he is a positive and determine lather than 
a subtle critic. He is better In the work of preparation — ^in clearing 
away unessentials and showing where criticism should begin— than 
in defining his direct impressions. And he is too absolutely confident 
and unaware that he has but limited insight. 

Dealing wjth Shakespeare and the classics, he wishes to prove that 
Shakespeare was fiuniliar with Latin authors before they were 
latcd— Plautus, Horace, Lucretius. The Duke’s speech to Claudio 
in /sr M. is the quintessence of Lucretius. That he read Greek 
* SAMllSrx m 1904 (ConrtaUc). 
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dunes in Latin versions is proved by some remarkable parallek in 
idioms and peculiarities of diction and rhythm. Cf. ‘unhousel’d, 
disappointed, unanded’ in Hamlet, and line 1071 of the Antigone 
of Sophodes. Shakespeare’s creative energy was never sdf-evolved, 
but, his imagination and enthusiasm once kindled, all he had read or 
observed or meditated would come into play: and thus the classics 
would affect him. Both Lady Macbeth and Clytemnestra are impdled 
by sexual affection. Both have neither pity nor scruple, but nerves of 
sted and wills of iron which overawe husband and paramour. Com- 
pare Antigone and Isabdla, Angdo and Creon. The first incarnate 
die law of the heart, the second the letter of the law. The Greeks had 
a superstitious reverence for custom, as we see from their drama; and 
this is Shakespeare’s philosophy. They looked on man as a dream or 
apparidon; and Shakespeare expressed this thought in Hamlet, Jaques, 
Prospera In ndther was there a flavour of cynidsm, but both had a 
true sense of the tears in human things. Shakespeare was Christian, 
yet the real metaphysic of his dramas is akin to Sophocles and Euripides: 
as we see in the speeches of those about to die, or of the survivors. He 
is silent on a future life, and equally Greek in the practical resolution 
of formal theology into moral law. Unlike his contemporaries, and 
like the Greeks, he is didactic in the lessons implied in the plots and 
afdiorisms of his plajrs. He followed Aristode in making as cause of 
the calamity an error of judgement, flaw in the character, or inherited 
taint; but with him the flaw determines the course of the acdon, and 
he postulates free will. . . . 

One must needs be impressed by the likeness between the lines in 
Hamlet and the Jntigmty but otherwise the comparisons are superfidal. 
If we look forward to his words on Montaigne we shall see that he 
almost sufqdies the arguments to refute himself. The truth is that 
his wide and varied reading easily affords apparent likenesses, butas soon 
as the inner mind begiro to work upon them they fiul. Thus we dismiss 
the comparison betweoi Lady Macbeth and Clytemnestra, considering 
the utterly different impression of each which our imagination finally 
bears. Nor can we assent that Shakespeare was in the received sense 
of the word a ’didaede’ poet If we learn truths of life from his plays, 
it is in the same way as we learn wisdom and experience from life 
itself. 

The essay on ’Shn. Paradoxes’ illustrates to the foil this blunt 
critical method— its over-confidence and superfidality. He maintains 
that Shakespeare wrote Titus^ and that the play s^ws the ‘dmid 
serving’ widi which he followed modek. There is as litde reason 
for quesdtming the audienddty of the three parts of Henry FI. 
Titus foreduiwws Lear, and Aarcm lago and Edmund. 

Turning to ’Soj^iocles and Shakeqieare’, can we agree that iremy is 
die most striking parallel? No doubt dtamadc irony had its place in 
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Shakespeare, as witness Desdemona’s ai^>eal for help to lago, and foe 
sapngs of foe Witches in Macbeth', but does it ever predominate 
throughout a whole play as in Oedipus the Kingi In foe course of 
this comparison foe critic obseives that Shakeq>eare recognized 
universal law controlling foe physical and moral world and foe greatest 
and smallest facts of life; and that tragedy sets in when an ill-regulated 
mind or ill-governed home disturbs this equilibrium;’ and foat 
Sophocles, too, admits foat law is all-pervading. However, when he 
summarizes Jocasta as coarse, reckless, and impious, and Oedipus as 
intemperate as Lear, we decide that his limited insight into Sophocles 
cannot justify foe persotud, aesthetic, and moral likenesses whidi he 
discovers between foe two dramatists. 

Of a for superior order is his essay on Shakespeare’s prose. He alarms 
us at foe start by affirming foat it is more remarkable than his verse — 
but when he gives foe reason — ^that it is his own creation — ^we are 
reconciled. It unites, he says, foe graces of rhetoric and colloquy, and 
Shakespeare was the first to see how foe mechanism of prose and verse 
differed, and how for foe laws which govern foe rhythm and cadence 
of metre might operate beneficially on the rhythm and cadence of 
prose. He has five distinct styles: (1) Euphuistic from Lyly. (2) The 
realistic and colloquial only afterwards equalled by Bunyan. (3) Prose 
of foe higher comedy, of which he was the al^lute and immortal 
creator: it unites colloquial ease and literary eloquence, a language at 
once real and ideal. (4) Rhetorical: e.g. the shipwreck in foe Tale. 
(5) Highly wrought poetical prose, foe rarest of all his modes of 
expression. *This goodly frame, foe earth . . .’ {Hamlet n. ii). In 
Shakespeare’s later style his verse is often obscure, perplexed, and 
abrupt: his prose is uniformly smooth and lucid, and much purer in 
idiom and phrase. His verse is full of mannerisms, his prose always 
easy and natural. As r^rds correctness his most diaracteristic prose 
is above his verse. 

The essay ‘Sh. and Holinshed’ alternately pleases and discourages. 
It is certainly helpful to be told that Henry V, who is said to be Shdce- 
speare’s ideal man, was modelled trait for trait and touch by touch on 
Holinshed’s sununary of his characteristics. But he has surely over- 
stated foe problem of Macbeth. He says that nothing illustrates so 
strikingly Shakespeare’s method as what he has evcdved out of a 
single sentence: *Then Donwald though he abhorred foe act gready 
in heart, yet, at foe instigation of his wifis. . . .’ Against accepted 
opinion he holds that Shakespeare wrote all Henry VIH, Imt he 
discovers that Wolsey, Katharine, Cranmer, Gardiner, reprc^uced in 
every trait and quality their prototypes in Holinshed. 

As regards Montaigne, he foinla that Shakespare was acquainted 
with him to a limit^ extent, and that except in foe Tensest the 
' Cf. Bradky on tl« part played by evil in the Shake^earian world. 
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puallds may be by chance. The same themes attracted Shakespeare 
and Montaignei there is nothii^ in them not to be found in Lucretius, 
Cicero, Seneca, Plutarch, and filtered from them into innumerable 
works popular among thoughtful people in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Montaigne’s essays were idmost as much a cento of philo- 
sq>hical common^aces as Burton’s Anatomy of quotations. Ben 
Jonson speaks of authors stealing from them {Felpone in. ii). Shake- 
^eare and Montaigne accepted ultimate problems as inscdublej both 
were theistical agnostics. . . . 

This last sentence perfectly illustrates the quality of Churton Collins. 
Its first clause is general and suggestive; its second particular and 
over-confident 


III 

W£ are already acquainted with Sidney Lee’s views, but his book of 
the present year' treats some of the same questions as that of Churton 
Ctdlins, and teaches by contrast. After explaining that the aim of 
the Renaissance was universal knowledge, Sidney Lee suggests that 
even Shakespeare trespassed unwisely on tracts of knowledge outside 
his province— law, geography, scholarship. His knowledge of the law 
was intuitive rather than professional; instances of ‘bad law’ are almost 
as numerous widi him as ‘good law’: and it was the same with his 
fellow-writers. On the other hand, Churton Collins affirms that his 
memory was simply saturated with reminiscences of the law, that in 
and out of season he presses it into the service of expression and illustra- 
tion, and at least a third of his myriad metaphors are derived from it. 
Such legal knowledge, he continues, could not have been picked up 
in an attorney’s office, but only by attending the Courts, at a pleader’s 
chambers, and on circuity or by associating intimately with members 
of die Bench and Bar. 

As r^rds the classics, while noting that the Elizabethan drama 
was built largely on classical foundations, Sidney Lee remarks that 
the curious verbal coincidences between the Greek plays and Shake- 
speare barely do more than surest the community of sentiment that 
binds all great thinkers together. He, too, deals with the Montaigne 
proUem, and says that Tasso, Ronsard, Cervantes, and Montaigne 
were all subject to the same influences, and the results of their work 
bear an amazing specific likeness. To him there is litde justice in 
r^iresenting the one as a borrower from the other, since both gave 
V(Hce in die same key to that demand of the humanists of the Renais- 
sance for the freest posaUe employment of man’s reasoning fiteulty. 
He approaches Churton Cdlins in saying that the main resemblances 
in sentiiiient concern the two men’s atdtude to far-reaching questions 

fdiilosoidiy. . . . 

* Gnat MngUsimtn rf tie iSH Century, 1904 (Ndton). 
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In Sidney Lee’s pages we fed the finer mind and more disintaesiied 
thought: he aims at truth ladier than victory. His subject absorbs 
him, and he meditates upon it impartially till his thought reaches its 
end. To some extent it is conjecture^ and we do not fed the certainty 
with him that we do with Bradley; but he holds dte scales exacdy 
between his impressions of Shakespeare, and hb acquired learning of 
the exteriud influences on the Shakespearian drama. He b at hb best 
in the two fiillowing instances. 

Shakeqware, he uys, was not a finidied schdar but mddy in 
theliterature at the disposal ofculdvated men of the day. Hbdominant 
inu^nadon at once assimibted, digested, and transmuted what he 
read. Hb mind was like a hig^^ sensidzed photographic plate needing 
the minutest exposure. A hurried perusal of an Italim story of a Jew 
in Venice conveyed to him a mental picture of Shylock, with all hb 
radal temperament in energedc acdon, and all the background of 
Venetian scenery and sodety accurately defined. 

Secondly, he deprecates Ae saying that human nature b Ae same 
Arou^out Ae world, and nuintains that Shakespeare recognized 
Aat men and women, when yielding to universal emodons, take 
someAing from Ae bent of Aeir educadon, and from Ae tone of the 
climate and scenery that environs Aem. Compare Ae love-maldng 
of Henry V, Romeo, Ferdinand. Caesar and Brutus Uve inore wiA 
him than in Mommsen. In Hamlet^ Ae one noiAem pby, intro^ec- 
dve melancholy infects not only Ae hero, but hb unde^^and even hb 
moAer and Hotado. Cleopatra represents Ae over-ripe Egyptian 
dvilizadon. 


IV 

THE central idea of Ae work of Sir Mmund K. Chamters* is tto 
Ae dratru to interest must achieve unity. He deak ingeniouuy w» A 
Shakespeare’s meAod of recondling in one effert Ae difererjt planes 
of romance, realism, &c, and above all in Aomrigwhat muke^mre 
himself contributed to hb ready-made material. Oiie is inclined to 
say that he errs in admitdng too much of Ae external world mto Ae 

predncts of Shakespeare. r t u 

After dealing wiA Ae dironide pby, Ae object of wh^ he «ys, 
was to make Ae dead post live again, and Asmiasing VI » 

ardess and chaodc, he finds that Ekhard 111 does contain Shakespea^ 
personality, but at most his ir*dividual variation on a traAtto^ 
of Ae Erjglbh stage. The moral ideas ha^y «pw * 

personality more than Ae dements of style. He to ^^7 . 

Aem iJt from Marlowe and Kyd and Jf 

material. The batde of Ae Vices and Virtues survived fr^ Ae 

» Introdiictk»mtolWtow»,i904^(®«^^ 'BepdiOtduSk^' 

I9a5 (Sidgwick Se JacksoiO* 
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Miiades and Moralities: so here are the broadest issues of good and 
evil. There are two motives: Retaliation or Nemesis, and the Machi- 
avellian idea, Tvil, be thou my good!’ Shakespeare makes Richard 
revel in adroitly playing on the ambitions and weaknesses of those he 
would make his puppets; he makes evil his good for sheer joy in the 
technique of vill^ny. He enjoys not the fruit but the success of his 
machinations. So hr Shakespeare is not primarily interested in moral 
ideas, and Richard convinces only as an actor. To the Errors he adds 
the emotional interest, the note of romance; while in the ShreWy if 
he did not conceive the idea, he did all he could to express it laughably. 
His standpoint is not ethical, but that of a dispassionate and humorous 
observer. Farce differs from comedy in that it is brutal or cynical 
rather than sympathetic or ironical, and it perverts the normal facts 
of life. In Ferona Shakespeare first confronts the problems of structure 
and essays to be original. It is neither tragedy nor comedy but touches 
the heights and depths of sentiment. Motives appear which recur in 
the later plays, and the play interests in showing what preoccupied 
Shakespeare. One must read the play in the light of the Sonnets: 
the Sonnets are no mere literary exercise, but there is heart’s blood in 
them. The central theme of the play is love viewed professedly in the 
abstract, but pursued with a commentary not wholly free from personal 
bias. Proteus is a portrait of the false friend, and this personal note 
emphasizes the romantic unreality of the end. Had he been a mere 
puppet we should not have grudged him a puppet’s reward. R. and J. 
reflects something of the emotional disturbance of the Sonnets. Both 
R. and J. and M.N.D. are the attempts of a reflective and youngish 
man to state life in terms of the force by which he has been nearly 
tripped up and is still obsessed. Love to Mercutio is the same as to the 
author of M.N,D. Love is mighty but destiny more so; and the conflict 
of these Titanic forces crushing the young lives between them is the 
issue of the tragedy. The Friar proves that the wisdom of the ages 
is no more able than the ardour of youth to withstand the courses of 
the stars. At the end, besides reconciliation, there is the consciousness 
that the splendour of love in life is not wholly obliterated, even when 
life and love are blotted out together. Love made Romeo into a man 
and Juliet into a woman, and the exaltation of this endures, so that 
after all love, not destiny, seems the indomitable force. 

In M.N.D. Shakespeare turned fliiries into elemental spirits in 
touch with all the dainty and delicate things of earth and air. He had 
the Renaissance positive spirit for which such love had little meaning 
save as material for poetic craft He need not believe in the objeaive 
existence of such powers. He used them either to attune the mind of 
the audience to a tragic or ironical issue or as a symbol for mystery. 
Here love as interpreted by the comic spirit is the undisputed &eme. 
It is not an integral part of life but a disturbing element in it: the 
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lover is at odds with ^blidied order. When Demetrius returns to 
Helena the dr«un easily becomes actual, so the supernatural effects 
nothing that mig^t not have been without it The magical love-in- 
idlenw merely r^resents symboliOdly the &miliar working of actual 
love in idlmess in the human heart The mystery is the enstence 
of a freakish irre^nsibie element of human nature. With the 
huries this transitory disturbing element is the normal law of their 
bang. 

Richard II compared with Bolingbroke is like a comparison of deeds 
and dreams. Richard only feels for himself, 3ret his sensitiveness of 
soul enables him to hold the hearts of those with whom he enters 
into personal relations. Shocks of misfortune only stimulate him to 
exercise more and more subtly his incomparable ima^nadon. In 
Shakespeare’s psychology he is the artist type, and Bolingbroke is 
incarnate efficiency. The latter’s courtesy is deli^rate, not instinctive; 
and he is quite successful here, but in the next play he ^ows his 
weakness — ^want of sympathy, whereby he offend the nobles and 
misjudges his son. The total dramatic effect of Jehn is the most 
disappointing of Shakespeare’s mature plays. It is backboneless and 
contains little more of Shakespeare than hackwork. Shakespeare 
adopted the structural outline of the old play, and the historical 
incongruity in the presentment of the principal character destroys 
dramatic unity-— e.g. the plot against Arthur where the king plays an 
unheroic part. 

The total impression of the Merchant is emotional not critical. 
How, then, is comedy to be taken here ? Comedy is die vehicle of 
ideas and reason predominates in it However, in comedy the emotion 
gathers only to pass away and dissolve in triumph and laughter and 
clash of marriage bells. The Elizabethan drama had always the 
tradition of the Morality behind it, so the theme here is conflict 
between love and hate. Shylock embodies Hate, Antonio and Portia 
Love. Antonio’s melancholy is out of harmony with the play’s sunny 
atmosphere. The intrurion of the personal note from Shakespeare’s 
private life is explained by the Sonnets. Falstaff unifies the two parts 
of Henry IF. He is the stuff for comedy because his intellect has 
survived the shipwreck of his morals, and his quick wits save him 
from humiliation. Comedy preaches sincerity by the ironic exposure 
of shams. M. Ado is a typical example of inconsistency of purpose and 
the clashing of dramatic planes — ^melodrama, pure comedy, tragi- 
comedy. But because Ben^ict and Beatrice are the most interesting 
their atmo^here predominates, and the incidents of melodranna are 
fisrced out of their own plane into that of comedy. 

Henry F is the completest expression of Elizabethan hei^tened 
imtional self-consciousness. Henry’s secret is that he fully represents 
his fellow-countrymen. Shakespeare’s style reaches its zenith of 
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objecdvitjr and rhetoric; but the limits are that he plays on life’s 
surfece, concerned unth the idols of the forum. J.C. hu the same 
theme and manner and eloquence. It was the perim of Shakeq^eare’s 
career when his speech was most perfectly fitted to the precise ideas 
it wishes to ejqiress. Gusar’s infirmities throw into stronger relief 
his powers of will and personal magnetism. He speaks of hini^f with 
awe, and this creates an atmosphere of dramatic irony. Shakespeare 
has passed to the despondent view of life where righteousness fiuls 
agunst efficiency. A.T.L. is incarnate romance; the sudden changes 
of fortune show a beneficent disposer of events. The Falstaff of ffie 
Wives is the same as in Henry IFy but now the laugh is against him. 
He formerly triumphed over a careless prince and tavern riffraff, but 
now we see him at odds with the impenetrable chastityand practical wit 
of die English middle classes. Tiuelth-Night is the comedy of spiritual 
self-deceptions. Emotions are not really felt but regardra as modish 
or delightful. Shakespeare interprets Orsino and Olivia by placing 
beside them others like in kind but of grosser purport. Viola, with the 
qtedfic of simple truth, purges this pesffience of artifice and rhetoric. 

Interest of the univei^, not the particular, dominates with Hamlet 
—not his mother’s sin but the frailty of women. The key-note is the 
tragic ineffectiveness of speculative intellect in a world of action. 
In T. and C. a disillusioned Shakespeare turns back on his former 
ideals and the world’s ancient ideals of heroism and romance and 
questions them. Do love of woman and honour of man really exist? 
Cressida is no professional wanton, and it is in her humanity that the 
bitterness of it lies. Ail's Well is drenched in irony. Hdena tricks a 
man into marriage, and consummates it by anomer trick— an un- 
savoury adventure for no great prize. In Hamlet and y.C. we saw 
noble manhood disabled by intellect and idealism; here noble wtnnan- 
hood is disabled by womanhood’s highest quali^ — ^love. Such unsmiling 
comedy proves how perturbed must be the once sunny spirit. Had 
Shakeqieare any dear issue in M. far M, ? It seems me work of a 
man searching somewhat vaguely for truth in unfiuniliar paths. There 
is a corroding atmo^here of moral suspidon. Has Isabella had her 
ordeal and fiuled ? Is she wholly justifi^ in the eyes of her creator ? 
It is hard to see anything but Shakespeare’s satirical intention to 
theories of the moral government of the universe. So fiu* there is 
ineffectiveness, not deliberate ill will, in the order of things. 

There is more pity in Othello^ more awe in Macbeth and Lesm. 
Neither Othello nor Desdemona can c^rpose the forces t^t beset 
them, so they fiul from destiny, not character. ^ The {day is a dud 
between goodness and evil. lago is essentially inhuman; he knows 
hn opponents’ good points, and on these fiutens the web of intrigue 
That he diould be called ‘Honest If^’ shows virtue ddencdess in 
the eternal conflict His ^pe fitted in with something profound in 
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Shakespeare’s tragical apprehenam of the world. Macbeth is cosmic 
tra^y — good and evil contemplated as mudi in the totali^ of diings 
as in the individual. Shakespeare has three t3rpes of tragedy: extend 
(villainy), psychological (character),' cosmic (fiite). A^ut 1601 he 
lost his &ith in the world, but the attempts to coimect this phase with 
external events are shadowy conjecture. However, for eight or nine 
years he proceeded to analyse victorious evil. Macbeth is driven 
from sin to sin by resistless powers beyond his own omtrol, and the 
enveloping atm^here is one of moral and spiritual gloom. From the 
cosmic view-point the &ct8 of sin and retribution are the springs of 
tragedy. Is free will illusory ? If not, why is Macbeth determin^ by 
suggestions he does not initiate to ends he does not desire ? It means 
the presence of external forces. Lear is analytic rather than construc- 
tive; it understands but offers no remedy. It is concerned less with 
nuui’s nature than what is around and above man. In Macbeth sin 
and its retribution are represented as two closely related parts of the 
mysterious curse imposed on the sinner from without; and the symbol- 
ism of the witches shows its superhuman origin. The result is ever- 
deepening pessimism, since humanity’s frsulties can be ameliorated, 
but not external forces. Lear is absorbed in his emotions and blind to 
the fine shades of expression and conduct in others. The cosmic 
side of tragedy is when the heavens are equally deaf. Wind and rain 
rather than unkindness beat him into submission. Shakespeare indicts 
forces that make sport of man’s nothingness. In A. and C. Antony’s 
capacity is his undoing. We see the two equally hypnotized by each 
other, and the intensity of this gives tragic dignity. Honour is the 
shattered ideal of Coriolanus, but beneath the mask of honour lurks 
the subtle sin of egoism. Egoism is at the root of Coriolanus, and he 
becomes tangled in the web woven more by the threads of his own 
nature than the intrigues of his enemies. 

Shakespeare’s conversion rather than tnumtion to romance was so 
fundamental and sudden as to need drastic explanation. His style also 
changed to relaxed and structureless periods. There is nothing to 
show whether Philaster preceded or followed CymbeKne^ and certainly 
the late Shake^>eare and eariy Beaumont and Fletcher have common 
devices of construction and types of character. Cymbeline is a symbolical 
and idealized rendering of life, where there is no dashing of dramatic 
planes. All are puppets, and Imogen is perfect when not compared with 
a Cleopatra or a Cressida. The influence of Beaumont and Fletcher 
does not account for a profound change of spiritual mood. The 
universe, lately chaos, is now an ordered and sunlit garden of God. 
This fundamental metamorphosis is not due to mere desire to rival 
others in exploiting dramatic convenrion. This would refuse ^iritual 
content to tragedies and romances. The profound deavage in Shake- 

* See Thorndike. 
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comedies and histories that lie nearest tragedy. Odiens^ in the 
comedies, he exceb in showing how the individual is related to the 
world of his play— wheAer rary. Renaissance, or other. We s^l 
follow him Arough in his own order, and as we pass fiom his lifter 
to his graver toudies we see by contrast Ae divided oripns of Ae 
single impression of beauty left by a play of Shake^re’s. 

The women of Ae M.N.D. still preserve Aeir constancy in love, 
unlike Ac men. The furies are in Aeir own atmosphere and do not 
Aarc Ae unreason of dreamland. This seeming real and reasonable 
fiiiry region is one of Shake^re’s creative triumphs. He keeps Ae 
elfin atmosphere (]uite untouched by humanly. The one human 
thing in Ais Aadow world is difference of sex: this gives Oberon and 
Titania sympaAy wiA mortal affiurs. The life of all Ae characten 
of H. and J. is that of youA, even wiA Ae old men. The Nurse has 
neiAer morality nor conscience, yet her immorality is natural and 
primeval. When she is heardess it is more due to Ae society in which 
she has lived than to her origiiud nature. The love of Romeo and 
Juliet is that of a power wiAout, whose object is to puniA and end 
Ae feud. They dimly feel a fateAl presence in Aeir loves Aeir whole 
nature is heightened! Aey believe in Ae divinity of ruitural love. 
DeaA adds to imagination a last intensity. When life has reached Ae 
top of joy deaA counts for litde. 

All Shakespeare’s historical plays are rooted in patriodsm. He Aows 
how Ae justice of moral evoludon punished Ae kings and nobles 
who made England bleed; but his lessons are indirecdy given. He 
aims to represent human life in acdon and thought wiAin Ae events 
whiA history laid before him. These eight histories are united into 
one drama by Ae jusdce of God. They contain in Aeir living tapestry 
su A a great and various representadon of human life as never yet was 
brought togeAer and harmonized by any genius in Ae modem world. 
The Aadow of fate lies dark and deep on RiAard II. Even when not 
on Ae stage his solitary figure dominates Ae play. Sorrow Aat^es 
him, and by waking his imaginadon exalts him above Ae conunon herd 
of kings into Ae realm of art. Rickard III initiates a new England 
purged from guilt. All Ae avenging forces are knitted round Ae 
supernatural image of Margaret. RiAard’s iron will seems to make 
and led events, but really he is Ae servant of Jusdce. Shakeq>eare 
does not insist on Ais but makes us conscious of it. Richard has no 
love and so no sense of right and wrongs absence of conscience is 
rooted in absence of love. The cause of his crime is unmodified 
presence of self alone, and his 'remorse* is agony of fiulure. He does 
not hesitate like MacbeA — ^because guilt was not MaAeA’s natural 
element. In Ae end, lovelessness spoils RiAard’s cunning, l^e 
cursing is too long to be intense, to ^ve Ae dosdy knitted pasuon 
whiA lifts Ae curse into Ae world of art. 
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Aaud the Zigfttness of the Mtrchant h a wdgjb^ $tnm of Aou^t, 
attdaUaperkcdytuiUi^iaated. Bassanioknom he nay be accused of 
aedditg moncy^ but he knows he desires Portia alone. Also Antonio’s 
fiiaukhip is romantic: and yet romance is less prominent than the 
tragedy of life. We see nothing of die beauty of the sea-city, but we 
get the atmoqihere of its world-wide trade. Historical reality ^ves 
weight to imaginatiTe work. Belmont is reality yet romance} the 
play is as various as life itself with its sunshine and shadow, Sic. 
None of the characters lack the active intelligence of the New Learn- 
ing. Antonio’s frienddiip exalts Bassanio in our eyes. Shylock is the 
darkness to Antonio’s li^t; and the centre of the play is the st^ggle 
of darkness and light, go^ and eviL Antonio’s greatness is his careless- 
ness of gain for ^n’s sake. Shylock’s sordid care for money lost him 
his soul and was the cause of all his evil passions, and these at last 
consumed even his love of money. It was like Shakespeare to gather 
some vague pity round him at the last. Circumstances made him bad, 
even more than die degradation of the world and the love of money. 
His two passitms — personal and national — mingle and strengthen each 
other. Portia knits together die two parts of the play, but her inmost 
self ai^ieaiB in her first talk with Nerissa. Shakespeare wrote A.Y.L. 
for his own delight; it has no conscious moral purpose. He believed 
in love at first sight; but the love of Celia and Oliver was more of 
the senses than the soul; and this stains Celia’s pleasant image. Few 
plan are wiser and fuller of affectionate experience of human nature. 

greater is the beauty of character in Rosalind and Orlando. To 
live widi them is to live vrith moral beauty; their life will do good to 
every one they meet. The mande of her sweetness is over idl; and 
evmi Jaques is not as bad as he has been. If he was ever a cynic he has 
now put his qmicism away, but keeps it in his pocket ready to put on 
and off like his cap. He is die tired man of experience who mocks the 
worid, but would like to find the freshness of life again. He is really 
interested in the fiite of the wounded deer, but he is over-vain of his 
diinking. He has imagiiuidon — a power too noble to lodge with a 
cynic The tme thing hn great spee^ wants is passion. 

The outward crimes and events in Macbeth are but shadows of the 
inward realities of vriiich diqr are the dread result The Witches 
influence only die soul that has admitted evil to dwell in it; and Shake- 
speare subdy deli n eates the effect of suggested eril on two souk. No 
outward terror is so deep as that in Macbeth’s soul; die scene after 
the murder is unsurpassed in literature: the awful, silent solitude of 
die nund— the true supernatural. Nothing so isolates man — and 
Madiedi has no remorse, but die recklesmess of one who has shut 
himsdf off from his fellows by a fiital act of dishonour. Imaginadon 
m him tranifiHms the murder out of vulgar assassinadon into the 
archeqrpe of all terrible^ soul-shaking murders. He drags in the 
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remotest things and mixes up his and sdf with Ambition 

IS a heavy temptation to one like himself— nnaguiative} supematurally 
fearful) with no moral foundation for his honour) without the ccmi- 
science that is honour’s guard. Lady Macbeth’s desire is made stronger 
by loves her emotion is so intense that while it lasts it lifts her above 
nature. When the storm of impulse is over she realizes the horror 
and returns to herself. Her conscience awakeS) and she dwells on 
the irreparable past — ^which who only seeks to secure the ftiturC) 

does not. When passion dominates in a woman it acts apart ftrom 
thought: Lady Macbeth’s intellect did not exist for the time.' She 
acted like a law of nature) and now all the thoughts her pasaon had 
concealed rushed upon her. Loss of womanhood is avenged by return 
of womanhood. He has faced the consequences beforehand) and now 
transfers with the sympathy which belongs to a poetic nature his own 
feilure to all humanity. All is illusion. 

In Ceriolanus Shakespeare appears as a less absolute dramatic 
master. The poetry is as lovely as ever) but the co-ordinating power 
is less. He saw all sides and sympathized with the struggle of the 
people, showing what was just in their demands and modest in their 
conduct. To stress this he places their cries in the mouth of a shouting 
demagogue. He did not love or approve Coriolanus, and nothing is 
more rigid than the steady drawing of his inevitable punishment. His 
pride is not that of a great or strong man, but the servant of his choler. 
That he should be so fine a character among his own class makes hb 
conduct to those not of his class all the worse. Even love of hb mother 
is founded on her encour^ement of the self within him. At hb best 
he is thrilled by natural affections. His relationship with hb moffier 
is the inmost heart of the drama. Love glorifies them and creates 
round the haugjity woman and terrible warrior the gracious atmosphere 
of home. 

The jealousy of Leontes is partly motived by friendship having 
changed into weariness and nervous disgust. Shakespeare wisely 
makes Autolycus enjoy nature; it is preoccupation wiffi ourselves, 
not wrong-doing, that prevents us from enjoying her. Thot^ he 
robs everybody he makes everybody happy. Prospero b human 
enough to be interesting in spite of hb art. Solitude brutalizes one 
who has had no sorrow or love, but makes for^ving and ^etant one 
who has had both. Having forgiven he forgets: and thb is the tmper 
of God. The main drift of the play b to t«Id\ for^veness — ^indire^y 
as art should da We feel that Shakespare himsdf foigjves the world 
and so reaches fresh life. Ariel’s exquiate refinement of nature b a 
kind of conscience in him. He b more elemental yet more humtm 
than Oberon. Prospero’s speech on illuaon fits the temper of hb 
mind at thb instant of the play. He and Shakeqpeuo were too sane 
■ Cf. Guizot and Monbgut. 
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and esqierienced to ima^ne life as illuaon or ourselves as the stuff 
of dreams. . . . 

If Stopford Brooke is at ail inclined to over-stress the moral side 
of Shakespeare it is in the historic^ plays. Such a comparison as 
Richard III and Macbeth is hardly now in the order of things. It 
may be noted that, writing of Richard //, he finds the characters of the 
early histories more isolated and less dramatically interwoven than 
later on. Certain modern critics who detect the hand of Marlowe in 
the said play mi^t compare the impression of Sir £. Chambers in 
die presence of M. for M. As was said in the beginning the good 
and the beautiful are inseparably combined^ and the basis of die emotion 
is social. Eternity surrounds us, but this earth is not to be despised, 
and hiqipiness is a thing that counts. This feeling of the joy of life 
points his criddsms on the Nurse in R. and on A.Y.L.^ Autolycus, 
&c Above all is it true of Macbeth, the awful solitude of whose 
soul he brings home to us after the murder, and thus takes us 
furdiest into the Shakespearian mystery. Perhaps his most typical 
judgements are those on Bassanio^ Jaques, Autolycus, Prospero, and 
Ariel. The momentum of the critic’s life is behind his pen. In matters 
of pure intellect life can be disparted from letters; no one feels Hume’s 
privately admitted religion through his sceptical treatises. But the 
aesthetic writer must use his experience of beauty, and we feel that 
Sti^ford Brooke’s insight comes from a wisely ordered life — above 
all, his power to decide where the good and beautiful become one. 
It proves again that the critic who would interpret Shakespeare must 
dedicate his whole being. There are critics, especially in these later 
days, whose method is elimination and correction of earlier critics, 
and who give off something of themselves in the process. Others — 
sudi as the present— contribute to their subject a part of their inmost 
sdf: and the fine essence of Stopford Brooke is a cultivated moral 
beauty. 

VI 

SWINBURNE’S books recur like thunder-storms: we are fiuniliar 
with his views on Shake^)eare, and, alas! with his critical manners 
also. We have winnowed the present volume * for instances of the 
good, the doubtful, and the exaggerated among his impressions. The 
last are always expressed in the defiant tone of one who will not be 
contradicted. His method here is distinctly impressionistic; he is 
kindled more by a part of a play — a character, or selected speeches, 
or a certain stnun—^than by Ae whole. This is notable in T. and C., 
and he affirms that the Sonnets cannot be read as a sequence. We wiU 
deal first with his exaggerations. 

He accq>ts Ardtn of Feversham as Shakespeare’s, and says tiut 
nothing in the early plays is more impressive or productive of terror 
' &!., 1905 (Oxfiad Univ. Pmt, 1909). 
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and pity. In Henry F Sludrespeare matches himself with one greater 
than Homer or Dante, viz. Aeschylus; and he compares it with the 
Persae. AlVs Well contains some ^farcically magnificent comedy’. 
Anne Boleyn {Henry Fill) must be Shakespeare’s creation, because 
Shakespeare never left us as subtle and significant a study of female 
character as this finely-finished and ambiguously attractive sketch. 
In simplicity, sublimity, purity of pathos and harmony of impression, 
Pericles is above comparison with any but the greatest of its author’s 
works. Imogen is the most adorable woman ever created by God or 
man. lachimo is a subtly consistent and credible figure of a heartless 
and fearless villain. The socialism of the revolutionary, even subver- 
sive, sympathies which imbue with thoughtful passion Lear’s inspired 
insanity, is Shakespeare’s own. It was only possible to treat Ceriolanus 
from the patrician point of view, and to make the patricians base and 
malignant. . . . 

The cause of these errors, if such they are, was Swinburne’s 
imagination which worked on when its subject was removed, and 
recreated the impression not always truly. As regards Ceriolanus we 
may look back to Stopford Brooke’s words on the subject. We will 
now delight ourselves with his best manner — ^his poetic insight and 
splendid expression: 

Shakespeare flavours the fun of the Errors with an exquisite infusion 
of poetry. We infer from Hamlet that he did not write merely for 
the stage but always with an eye on the future and studious reader. 
If he has improved on the original Shrew^ it is rather by process of 
refinement in detail than principle. Shylock’s plea for righteousness, 
his claim for manhood, and appeal for charity, would not have been 
so forcible if spoken by a good Jew. That truth should speak through 
Shylock was a conception beyond the reach of any other dramatist 
or poet that ever lived. The poetry and romance of AX.L, are 
interwoven, rather than inlaid, with half-divine realism or naturalism 
in humour. M. for M. is a great indefinable poem or unclassifiable 
play. Shakespeare created one of the supreme glories of all poetry 
out of the shameful agony of a shameless coward in face of nothing 
more terrible than death. In T. and C., out of most inadequate and 
unattractive material, he has fashioned some of the most glorious 
poetry in the world. The woodland scenes of Cymbeline are wonder- 
fully made in keeping with the rest of the poem. Macbeth proves how 
independent of the interest excited hj imaginative sympathy with 
virtue the inner action and passion of a great poem may be. Lear 
grapples with the best and worst imaginable possibilities of human 
daracter. Nature is but a background to the de^r and more dreadful 
harmonies and revelations of humanity. The immense and living 
variety of subordinate figures of A, and C, throws into fuller and more 
vivid relief the two which command them all . . • 
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The words on Zear might be compared with those of Sir £. Cham- 
bers. We now offer without comment certain of Swinburne’s judge- 
ments: 

The charm of the Merchant is ^eater than its interest The 
W. Tale is as unique among poems as is Shakespeare among men* No 
other poet has ever made or will ever make a blameless hero (Brutus) 
at once credible by human belief and lovable by human infirmity. 
Lady Macbeth is Ae one wicked woman that Shakespeare has made 
heroic. It is too great a transmutation and downfall that the Witches — 
prophetic agents of a doom sublime enough to change the face of 
kingdoms and destroy the souls of heroes — should be found begging 
chestnuts and killing swine. 


VII 

WE promised to meet Mr. J. M. Robertson at Philippi, and the hour 
has arrived.* The gist of Mr. Robertson’s criticism is that the plays 
collected in the Folio contain much that Shakespeare did not write. 
Many persons are inclined to agree with him, and in the case of plays 
like Henry A7, Titus^ Henry FIII^ and Pericles it is no new thing; 
but Mr. Robertson has gone far beyond these preliminary marches 
and entered closed territory so far thought to be inaccessibly Shake- 
spearian. He brings to his task a wide and accurate knowledge of 
Elizabethan literature — ^he has read over and over again the works 
of Shakespeare’s predecessors and contemporaries, so that on the 
slightest hint of a resemblance he can produce a line to correspond 
from some dramatist scarcely known by name to the general reader. 
He has the self-confidence that results from first-rate intellectual 
power, and also a fine aesthetic faculty — a delight in the beauty and 
music of verse. As it is thought best to play with cards on the table, 
we will admit ourselves converts to Mr. Robertson’s theories, after 
an initial shock. For some years when reading the longer speeches 
in plays such as Henry For we were half-conscious of a hardness, 
a want of rebound in the verse, that was not Shakespearian — ^and 
Mr. Robertson’s books supplied the reason. We think the problems 
he has raised will occupy the Shakespearian critics of the future; but 
we will endeavour to condense his views and present them impartially 
so that the reader may judge for himself.^ 

At the outset Mr* Robertson stresses the need to compare Shake- 
speart^s plays with the signed and unsigned work of his predecessors 
and contemporaries. In aesthetic matters he dismisses the inductive 

* An Iniroebiction to the Study of the Sh. Canon, 1924 (Routledge). A revised and 
much enlarged edition of DidSh. nvrite *Titus*t 1905. 

^ Hints df other hands in the plays may be found in the following critics: Pope, 
Malone, Seymour, Coleridge, Bowdler, Appleton Morgan; Corbin, also 
<m Hamleti S. Brooke on Sf. fir Af.; Brander Matthe^ on Laertes; Marriott on 
Rkhardlll. 
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methods of Sir £. Chambers, and proposes to trace impressions to 
their concrete sources. Shakespeare probably revised Titus metrically 
and added single lines, but no entire speech. As a whole the play does 
not rise above the Kyd-Peele-Greene level of dramatic imagination, 
but it has been metrically levelled up so that every speech tells for its 
purpose. Mr. Robertson likewise dismisses Professor Parrott’s theory 
that Shakespeare used the double-ending more frequently than his 
predecessors — since the percentage of double-endings in Shakespeare’s 
undoubted early blank verse is 8-6, while that of Titus is 29-30. 
Where Shakespeare led the way was in run-on lines with varied pause, 
and the ending of speeches on a short line — ^the latter with the pause 
variation being his most marked advance. We must abandon a priori 
hypotheses for scientific analysis, and remember that in the ten years 
after Titus was first published Henslowe records that plays were 
produced by three or four collaborators.^ 

It is difficult to prove scientifically that a play is not Shakespeare’s, 
because many undisputed parts of Ae early plays are comparatively 
inferior. Titus should be compared with the work of all the other 
known English playwrights of Shakespeare’s early )rears. It will help 
to prove that Shakespeare did not write the play if we establish its 
real author. The style, verse, workmanship, matter arc un-Shake- 
spearian. Meres does ascribe the play to him, but that is the bare 
statement of a contemporary publisher. That Shakespeare had once 
revised the work would justify the theatrical company to claim it. 
The theatre assigns to Shakespeare the three Henry VI plays, which 
Meres does not ascribe to him, so the authority of Meres is open to 
challenge. No doubt Titus is a recast from an older play, Titus and 
Vespasian^zxid the latter is adapted from a lost Italian original. Greene, 
Peele, and Kyd read Italian, and Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy shows equal 
Italian and Senecan influence. If Shakespeare had been other than 
a collaborator before he wrote Venu^, he would not have called, the 
latter ‘first heir’ of his invention; yet this is ignored by those who stand 
or fall by ‘external’ evidence. All chronology of Shakespeare’s plays 
should start from 1593 — the date of the dedication of Venus. He 
would not regard as heirs of his invention plays in which he modified 
other men’s drafts or shared with others the task of revision or com- 
position; and it is generally agreed that of such a nature was the 
Henry ^/group. Surely then we may believe thathe had collaborators or 
draftsmen for Verona^ L. L. i.. Errors^ Richard 11 ^ even as he refashioned 
other men’s work in JR. and J. and rewrote previous plays \n^ohn^ &c. 
Collaboration was unavoidable because plays were commissioned by a 
given date— so the dramatists pooled dieir ideas. 

* Grant White (1885) wrote that Shake^are worked up old plays and stories 
and made them immortal by his psychological insight and magic style. Appleton 
Morgan (1888} said that a play was rarely one man’s work. 
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The plot of Titus is so &r the most elaborate in English drama, 
and here it difiFers from Shakespeare’s two earliest plays, M.N.D. 
and L.L.L.f but it absdutely ladts moral unity. Act I alienates our 
sympathies from Titus, Acts IV and V reclaim them, while the 
intervening sub-plot is preposterous. Churton Collins called Shake- 
speare’s characters prototypes, but the figure of Richard III was 
ladled by Marlowe and other dramatists before Shakespeare, and 
the evil personalities of lago and Edmund are a world removed from 
the bold daub in Titus. By recognizing the kindred quality of the 
rubbish in Titus and in many of the plays of its school we shall reach 
a just conclusion. Churton Collins insisted on ^e legal allusions, 
but Sidney Lee has pointed out that these abounded in all plays and 
poems of the period — ^in Spenser, Jonson, Chapman. 

The test of style is one of the most essential in such an inquiry, and 
Mr. Robertson now applies it, having in his mind a clear conception of 
Shakespeare’s power over verse and situation as shown in his poems 
and early undoubted plays. He opposes those critics who assign 
Tamora’s speeches to Shakespeare. He compares her speech, ‘My 
lovely Aaron . . .’ (n. iii), with that in Feele'sDavid and Bethsabty ‘Now 
comes my lover tripping like the roe . . .’. He finds in both the same 
verse-movement, with the development of two run-on lines, and the 
same taste in imagery and saccharine diction. He considers the gross 
and undramadc taunts which Bassianus and Lavinia cast at Tamora 
to be characteristic of Pede’s method as exhibited in David, which was 
to ^ve a strong provocation or example for every deed of violence, 
without regard to loss of s)rmpathy with every character in turn. Here 
Bassiimus and Lavinia become offensive, and the situation is worsened 
morally and aesthetically in a manner far removed from Shakespeare’s 
earliest work. The plot-work suggests Kyd more than Peele— e.g. 
Aaron’s hiding of the bag of gold. But both Kyd and Peele use 
constant phrases, and rhetoric without fire, whereas the young Shake- 
speare neglects style contraptions and has plenty of rhetoric touched 
by passion. Professor Parrott finds a pardlel between the conceits 
which Marcus spins before the mutilated Lavinia and the line in 
Luerece (st. 248), ‘Her blood, in poor revenge, held it in chase’. But 
in Lucrtce the biul taste is merely aesthetic, consisting in the pursuit 
of the verbal conceit or image beyond the verge of congruity. Shake- 
speare has made the psychic or spiritual overlay the physical: the figure 
of die trickling blo^ occurs when Lucrece is doid, when the long 
moral agon^ is over, and the tr^c vision is one of mortal peace. 
In Tiha it is an intolerable expadadon on a living agony, and such a 
violadon of dramadc decency is utterly un-Shakespearian. In Lear he 
lets die Uinding of Gloucester scene speak for itself, and shrinks from 
verbal equivalent Youth does not eiqilain this, for die highest gemus 
does not emerge from the grossest lack of artistic judgement Clasdcal 
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allusions reveal the same contrast of terseness and point in Siake- 
^>eare and weak discursiveness in Titus^ e.g. ‘Cerberus at the Thracian 
poet’s feet’ in the latter, and the allusion to Pluto and Orpheus in 
Luerece. 

Titus is admitted to be the most horrible Elizabedum play, so that 
if Sh^e^peare penned it^ we conclude that he who develc^ed ^e most 
exquisite taste began with the worst, that he who most spiritualized 
tragedy began by brutalizing it. Parallel passages do not guide usj 
they abound in Elizabethan literature; and Kyd, Greene, Lodge, 
Peele, Marlowe all repeat themselves and copy others. Verification 
is the test, also frequent use of particular phrases, general or frequent 
notes of manner and matmerism, peculiarities of vocabulary, tics of 
style and forms of phrase which are not noticeably epigrammatic in 
character: although clues of word and phrase must be subordinated 
to the test of style, or we may find Shakespeare in a score of anonymous 
plays. There are fourteen or more classical prc^r names, allusively 
us^ in TituSf which appear in no other play of Shakespeare’s, and one 
or two more which occur only in disputed or composite plays. If all 
or nearly all appear in the works of one or two a>ntemporaries, who 
for other reasons also seem part authors of Titus^ the argument is 
strengthened. And yet more so if the words special to Titus are found 
in the works of these same contemporaries. Thus ‘palliamant’ occurs 
in Titus and in no other Shakespearian play, but in Peele’s poem, 
The Honour of the Garter (1593). ‘Chase’ meaning ‘park’ or ‘game 
preserve’ occurs twice in Titus, nowhere else in Shakespeare, and four 
times in Peele’s Arraignement of Paris. It has been argued that 
Shakespeare imitated Peele, but as parallel passages occur in works 
printed after Tints, it would have to be argued that Peele imitated 
Shakespeare. The problem is lightened if we agree that Peele wrote 
most of Titus, repeating himself as freely as in his avowed works, as 
did Marlowe or Greene. Many of Peele’s words in Titus recur inadmit- 
tedly composite plays, such as Henry FI and the Shrew — and this is 
further evidence. In Peele’s play Locrine we see the same peculiarity 
as in Tints of names varied in form for metre’s sake. ‘Saturnine’ and 
‘Saturninus’, ‘Philomel’ and ‘Philomela’, ‘empress’ md ‘emperes’ in 
Titus are paralleled by ‘Locrine’ and ‘Locrinus’, ‘Estrild’ and ‘Estrilda’, 
‘Gwendolen’ and ‘Gwendolena’. We pass over alliteratimi and reitera- 
tion, common alike to Peele, Greene, and Kyd, assuming that Greene 
himself supplied the diction in Titus. But if Tints is adapted from an 
Italian play, Kyd is the likeliest playwright, because no other pre- 
Shakespearian had treated so complex a plot and one of such r^ular 
progression. The test of vocabulary also yields a number of passages 
that savour of Mariowe. In Act I there are sugg^ons of Marlowe 
after Bassianus seizes Lavinia; the quarrel is more lif&-like, less wordy, 
and produces a tension ruely attained by Peele. Traces of Marlowe 
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suppar in iv. iv, where the verse-movement is more nervous than 
Peele’s and is u^ke Greene’s. In v. i, we get the same nervous 
versification, though it is sad stuff for Marlowe. 

The final test is the style test, and it proves that Shakespeare had 
no share in Jrden ef Feversham} or Edward III. The verse of the 
Countess scenes of ^e latter play does accord with that of Vermoy for 
alone in Verma of Shakespeare’s early pla)rs is there this vivacious 
monotony of line-ended iambics. Errm and Richard II may have 
the line-ended stamps but the iambic movement is not the same. 
Edward III combines the line-ended norm with the marked iambic 
proclivity of Greene; the rhythm ends with the line even when the 
clause runs beyond it. Did the young Shakespeare write line-ended, 
monotonous iambics? YeSyifhe wrote Ferona. No, if we judge from 
M.N.D.y the first scene of Errorsy and L.L.L. His command of 
verse was infinite, and he would not write alternately as a man possessed 
by one monotonous verse tune, and as a bom master of rhy^m. No 
two lines of Titania’s speech, *These are the forgeries of jealousy’, 
have the same pulsation; but we get ten succeeding different variants 
from the iambic norm. Not only ^e verse but the diction and thought 
of Greene prevail in Ferona and the anonymous play; and so the case 
is fiiirly complete. The second speech of Errors likewise shows the 
endless variation of rhythm which Marlowe and Greene at their 
best only approach. But if the whole play is Shakespeare’s it would 
mean that after preluding it with a scene absolutely in his own early 
verse manner, he had h]rpnotically copied Marlowe’s versification. 
Such is the Imitation Theory which represents him as impartially 
and industriously imitating four different styles in Titus. Ardtn is 
a powerful and original play, but neither its psychology nor its style 
attains to the delicacy of Shakespeare’s early work. The critics who 
assign it to Shakeqreare disregard these vital tests; even Swinburne 
showed himself temporarily style-blind and rhythm-deaf while charg- 
ing his antagonists with being able to ‘hear only with their fingers’. 

The problem of / Henry FI can only be solved by metric^ tests. 
Critics have assigned the Talbot and Roses scenes to Shakespeare, 
but the latter contains twenty-seven per cent, double-endings, that 
would place it in Shakespeare’s third period, that of Hamlet and 
Othello. The verse, which is end-stopped, is rh}rthmicaliy below his 
second period. The Clifford speech was rhythmically impossible for 
Shake^>eare in 1592; it was in the manner of Noffhumberland 
{2 Hettry IF, i. i). The total effect of the Clifford speech is one of 
varied pause and rhythm of which the Roses scene has no trace. So 
do the metrical phenomena of Titus forbid us to assign it to Shake- 
speare. Its higher percentages of double endings are ^aracteristic of 
Marlowe, Greene, Kyd, but not of Shakespeare before 1596; while 
* Cf. Swinburne (1905). 
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its other traits are inconceivable as his as late as 1593. * 

poet as much from his rhythm as his diction. Most speeches in L.L.L. 
begin virith iambs; in M,N.D. iambs and trochees predominate over 
spondees. The first act of Titus has in blank-verse speedies, of 
which 37 bepn with trochees, 33 with spondees, and 41 with iambs— 
very mudi as trochees and spondees are distributed in Peele’s David. 
The opening scene of Titus is monotonous, feeble, and unlike Shake- 
speare in rhythm. Every line is end-stopped in rhythm, even when 
there is no punctuation pause, and the lines are in series, not ‘periods’. 
Compare the opening of Errors with the pulsation of the verse and 
vibration of the tense diction. We get a prehensile construction of 
six lines, all in pwised rhythm but continuoudy interfluent. The Errors 
was probably written in 1591, so Shakespeare from the start wrote 
his own verse and sang with his own voice. Greene, Kyd, Marlowe 
were all line-steppers; the best poetry in Tamburlaine is free-flowing, 
but linear, without involution. A specimen of Shakespeare’s visibly 
early work is his insertion in Bichard III (nr. vii), the speech of Buck- 
ingham, “The supreme seat, the throne majestical . . .’. Though partly 
line-marked, we have an unbroken period of ten lines followed by 
one of seven, in a ‘delicately pwmpous’ diction, distinct both from 
Marlowe’s loud force and thrasonical stress and Peele’s commonplace 
mouthing. From the outset Shakespeare had a verse-movement of 
his own and never imitated Marlowe. His verse is long-breathed, 
and as thought reaches beyond line, there is ‘periodic’ control even 
when clauses keep to line-measure. He eludes the line limit even in 
punctuation, carrying on clause and varying pausation. (Cf. Richard //, 
I. iii, ‘Never did captive with a freer heart.’) Marlowe, who is said 
to have taught Shakespeare, never wrote thus; and we are asked to 
believe that the ‘beginner’ who could write such a winged cantaUle 
as ‘Within the hollow crown . . .’ (lu. ii) deliberately folded his 
wings and coarsened his voice to frame in the same play the raucous 
vituperation of the Marlowese scolding-matches and the careless and 
unashamed linear imitation of a Marlowese allocution. The stumbling- 
block is the assumption that Shakespeare must have written all in the 
Folio; but the student should be &ithful to the ‘star-y-pointing’ 
testimony of the true Shakespearian work in early composite plays. 
His true voice is throughout M.N.D.f and the feet that his manifold 
verse did not need the relief of double-ending is proof that frequent 
double-endings in the early plays are the work of other men. The 
double-ending came to him gradually as a minor form of freedom. 

The construction of Titus is due to Peele, Greene, and Kyd, but 
not to Marlowe. They applied the Aristotelean maxim that a good 
man should not suffer without cause. Revenge is the key-note of the 
Spanish Tragedy^ and the victim in Jrden had himself treated others 
cruelly. In 2 and 3 Henry FI the alternate murders by Lancastrians 
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and Yorkists tell of the same academic formula. Titus in Act I 
commits the gross moral blunder of sacrificing Tamora’s son, and so 
forfeits sympathy when he suffers in turn. Vengeance is the funda- 
mental moral motive, derived from Seneca (cf. Hamlet). In both the 
Spanish Tragedy and Titus Revenge is personified — z reason for 
surmising the collaboration of Kyd. There is also progression in 
atrocity, and Titus combines the horrors of all its predecessors. The 
sexual element of the plot suggests Peele, the complication and artifice 
of the whole, Kyd. Revenge and rant were traits of the pre-Shake- 
spearians, and the classicism is obviously non-Shakespearian. The 
pedantries of Titus are as alien to the spirit and method of Shake- 
speare’s real work as its atrocities and moral stupidities. Youth 
certainly imitates, but youth of genius imitates what it admires. 
Shakespeare was not likely to write the most brutal tragedy of the era 
a few years before he wrote the Merchant. That Titus was effective 
on the stage makes it more likely to be the work of practised dramatists. 
Shakespeare’s early plays — M.N.D. and L.L.L. — ^were not effective 
on the stage, and only after years of practical training and handling 
of other men’s phys which he revised did he add stage-craft to his 
mastery of the higher elements of dramatic and poetic art. To the 
end his higher faculty was apt to function in disregard of the other 
— as a appears in T. and C. 

If Shakespeare merely revised the verse of Titus his company 
would claim it as his, on the principle of theatrical property. To 
work vigilantly through such a play is to realize what a patchwork 
quilt an Elizabethan drama can be. . . . 

Mr. Robertson applies to the study of Shakespeare the analytic and 
comparative method of the sciences — and these are not always success- 
fully applied to aesthetic problems. We remember Gulliver’s voyage 
to Laputa and meeting with those commentators who were disowned 
by the poets they proved to elucidate. But such a fate will not be 
Mr. Robertson’s, and as the most purely scientific discovery requires 
a preliminary act of faith, so at the centre of Mr. Robertson’s system, 
and the stimulus to his researches, is his appreciation of the beauty of 
Shakespeare’s poetry. His best remarks are on Shakespeare’s verse, and 
he excels as a critic in convincing the reader, by comparative methods, 
of Shakespeare’s infinitely vari^ power. Next comes his power to 
diagnose scientifically dramatic quality and weigh his impression in the 
golden scales of art — as when he notes that Act I of Titus produces 
tension beyond the power of Peele — or differs from Professors Saints- 
bury and Parrott that Aaron’s self-portraiture 4s ‘genuinely Shake- 
q>earian’. No doubt they were thinking of Richard III, Prince Henry, 
and lago: and we shall find occasion to remark in a later page that 
some of Professor Saintsbury’s Shakespearian criticisms lack subtlety. 
The more external criticism — ^tests of vocabulary, &c. — is a witness 
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to Mr. Robertson’s industry; but even in these outer circles the road 
is always left open to the aesthetic heart. Intellectual power, aesthetic 
understanding, industry, and clear thinking are Mr. Robertson’s 
attributes; and to the last is due the balance and subordination of 
the rest. 


VIII 

THE most important general statements of these last critics deal 
with Shakesp^re’s religion and ethics. Professor Bradley says that 
it is uncertain if he expressed in his works his deepest and most cherished 
convictions on ultimate questions, or even that he had any. With him 
the ultimate power was neither a ‘moral order’ nor a fate; but it was 
alien to evil because it shows itself disturbed by evil and reacts against 
it. Good, in the widest sense, was the principle of life and health 
in the world, and evil a poison. He does not attempt to justify the 
ways of God to man, and was little concerned wiA differences of 
doctrine or church government. He was not a religious man in the 
distinctive sense of the word, but he had a lively and serious sense of 
‘conscience’, and never doubted it is best to be good. All for him in 
the end was mystery. 

Churton Collins believes that Shakespeare had inherited Christian 
traditions and that he treats the Christian religion uniformly with 
profoundest respect and reverence. The theological element scarcely 
exists in him, but he had an awful reverence for religion, for the 
mysterious relation between man and God, He accepted popular 
religion on the ethical, not the metaphysical, side; he contemplates 
man rather in relation to himself, to duty, and to society, than to the 
unseen. 

In the opinion of Stopford Brooke he had a profound conviction of 
a power which worked for the whole and was apparently careless of 
the individual. He knew that in men’s affairs long-continued evil 
will be tragically broken up by the suffering it causes, and be dissolved 
in a reconciliation which should confess the evil and establish its 
opposite good, and this was the work of a divine justice proclaiming 
all hatred to against the universe. Swinburne says that of good and 
evil, in all their subtlest and sublimest forms of thought and revelation, 
he knew more than ever it has been given to any other man to know. 

We will now deal with the characters, beginning with Professor 
Bradley’s important remark that Shakespeare’s heroes are no eccentrics, 
but exceptional by intensification of the life they share with others. 
Churton Collins observes that he scarcely ever invented a character, 
but required just a hint from without. According to Stopford Brooke, 
sex difference was vital with him, at the root of half his power over 
humanity. With Swinburne, his judgement and treatment of character 
casts all other men’s into the shade. 
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On the subject of ardstiy Professor Bradley says that Shakespeare 
is often a conscious artist and often sins against art, that he had not 
the sureness of taste in words of some smaller writers. He also praises 
him for impartiality. Churton Collins calls him a reflective artist, 
and one who less creates than realizes — ^who never invented a plot — 
an industrious, vigilant and scrupulous workman, thoroughly ^thful 
to the essentials of art Sir £. Chambers says that he combined the 
devices of the popular entertainer with the interests of the freely 
moving thinker and artist. Like all great artists, says Stopford Brooke, 
he set forth things without analysis and moralizing. Mr. Robertson 
thinks he was the greatest and most subtle dramatist of his age, and 
that the higher elements of dramatic and poetic art which he mastered 
were right feeling, vision for character, and command of perfect 
utterance in admirably rhythmic verse. He was a born master of 
rhythm, achieving wi^out effort the widest variety ever yet attained. 

Of more general tributes we have that of Churton Collins — ^that 
his intellect and genius were amazing alike in receptivity, tenacity, 
and combirutive power, with the plasticity and fertility of Nature 
herself ; of Sir £. Chambers, that he saw all round life and saw it 
very normally; of Stopford Brooke, that his deepest root was delight, 
even rapture in life, and this made his judgement sane, and also his 
tragedy intense. He further remarks that his intuitive judgement made 
his work like ruture, and that he is £ngland*s greatest intellect and 
finest imaginative souL 

Of single remarks that should not be overlooked we have Churton 
Collins’s on his irony — that it is the essence of his most characteristic 
humour — subtle and profound sense of the relation of what seems to 
what is. Sidney Lee’s, that no writer had a keener, quicker sense of 
atmosphere. Stopford Brooke’s, that he had a strong belief in the 
constancy of women.* . . . 

Again we see that much Shakespearian eulogy survives intact, and 
is expressed almost in the same words. But we notice a welcome 
change from positive to agnostic, initiated by Professor Bradley, in 
writii^ about Shakespeare’s treatment of the cosmic problem. The 
^st of his criticism is that no formula can fit Shakespeare, and he is 
ably seconded by Stopford Brooke and, of course, opposed by such a 
critic as Churton Collins. If it is possible to include Shakespeare’s 
tragic heroes in a generalization. Professor Bradley has succeeded. 
Mr. Robertson guides us towards an exacter appreciation of the beauty 
of ^lakespeare’s verse. The ultimate impression from these critics is 
of q>ecial knowledge employed on a subject of universal interest, and 
toimng to the same conclusion — of wider horizons, greater problems, 
and deqier mysteries: and this includes Mr. Robertson’s contribution 
in die qdtere of ih]rthm. 

* Cf. Hferaud oo W. Tale. 
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I 

T he folloMring passages from Sidney Lee’s essays on Shakespeare’s 
philosophy and patriotism ' are worth noting when we reflect 
on their author’s criticism of the Sonnets. Coming from a learned, 
Astidious, and diffident writer, they encourage us to hope that the 
problem of Shakespeare’s personality is not insoluble. 

He says that Shakespeare ignored philosophy as a formal science and 
despised logic, but that he was a natural philosopher who excelled in 
the philosophy of common sense and wi^om about men. He knew 
that character, thought, pasdon, and emotion were the raw material 
of ethical or metaphysical systems. He miraculously adapted his 
philosophical speeches to the idiosyncra»es of his characters, but there 
are utterances as of a natural philosopher, repeated at different periods, 
and unlikely to be repeated if against the auffior’s private convicdon — 
e.g. mercy is the crowning virtue in rulers. . . . Man ^ould be judged 
not by his office but his character. . . . Obedience is a duty, and there 
should be order and degree inaState. . . . Vice is never made amiable. . . . 
Man’s noblest ambition is to master his own destiny. . . . An active 
instinct of patriotism promotes righteous conduct. . . . The kernel of 
sound patriotism is re^ct for a nation’s traditional repute, for the 
attested worth of the race. 


11 

MR. LYTTON STRACHEY * wishes to prove that Shakespeare’s 
final period was not that of recondliation which has been commonly 
supposed. If, he says, the character of a play is the index to the writer’s 
state of mind, then a writer of forces would be haKtually merry. The 
general opinion is that Shakespeare, after a happy puth and gloomy 
middle age, reached serenity. From 160 1-8 he wrote tr^edy of 
character, and then be^m his last period with Coriolanuiy where, as 
also in Ttnunty he ignores great rituations in fovour of rhetoric. After 
the latter pfoy, which is a ^lendid storm of nastiness, did he turn 
suddenly to joy and forgiveness ? Although we only think of the charm- 

‘ Sk. and the Meekm Stage, 1906 (Murray). 

* ‘Sh.’* Final Period’, 1906 {Btoht and Characters. Chatto & Windui, 19*2). 
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ing diameters of the Tempest and W. Tale^ these plays contun a 
series of portnuts of peculiar in^uny, and it is a fallacy in proportion 
toforget diem. Paulina is unsurpassed for violent ejqiression; and there 
is brutality of phrase and cruel coarseness. We find charm and gravity 
in Shakespeare’s other plays — Ophelia, Brutus, Cordelia. It is argued 
that Aey end well— but so does M. for M.', and the world of the last 
[days is one of enchantment where all must end well. Convendonal 
dom to fantastic tale^ and charming heroines, do not prove the 
writer’s serene tranquillity. What of Leontes, lachimo, Caliban! 
Some characters are boring and do not live — ^unlike the early plays. 
Shakespeare must have been bored wth all but poetry and poetical 
dreams. Thus, then, we imagine him at the end — half enchanted by 
visions of beauty and loveliness and half bored to death: divided 
between ethereal songs and Utter and violent speech. Prospero, if 
wise, is also self'K>pinionated and sour. Compare the guileless group 
of English mechanics in M.N.D^ and the hideous trio of the ‘jester’, 
tile ‘drunken butler’, and the ‘savage and deformed slave’ in the 
Tempest . . . . 

Mr. Strachey as usual writes brilliantly, but the net result is that 
after weighing his arguments we do not revise our opinion that the 
final imprestion of Shakespeare’s last plays is a happy one. The 
strongest believer in the four periods — such as Dowden — did not 
argue that Shakespeare could go through life unscathed; hence the 
Tempest has not ^e light-heartedness of M.N.D. But we do not 
take Leontes or lachimo seriously as villains, and the beautiful con- 
cluding speches of both the JV. Tale and Cymbeline leave us melted in 
joy. No doubt there was prejudice already existing in Mr. Strachey’s 
mind, which he transferred to the Shakespearian page — and also 
a certain eagerness to contradict. We do not surest for a moment 
that his criticism is one to be dismissed, or that it ^ring$ from anything 
but true senritiveness: but it is ordained that every critic who touches 
the hem of Shakespeare’s robe springs erect in his own shape. 

Ill 

THE essay of Dr. Robert Bridges* is of the coiijectural kind, and 
further proves the innumerable angles from which Shakespeare may 
be observed. Accor^ng to him, Shakespeare’s genius vras radically 
affected by the character of the audience.^ The latter were-iron-nerved 
and enjoyed realistic horror, brutality, or even foolish verbal trifling. 
The coarse terms in which Claudio repudiates Hero enfeeUes the 
plot of M. Ado. Offences of the first rank — Proteus, Angelo— are 
too readily overlooked: this wasperhaps due to Shakespeare’s gentleness 

^ On the Influence tf the Audience, (vol. x, Stntfbrd Head Sh., 1904-7). 

' * Cf. Corbin, Jusaerand (191 1), Sisson. 
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of mind, while the audience would for^ve from indifference and moral 
bluntness. Perhaps he took advantage of this to help out his plot In 
the W , TaU he relied on their stupidity to admit inconsistencies or 
impossible situations for the sake of dramatic effect. Angelo shows no 
remorse till he is found out: how should the disgrace of exposure 
remodel such a villain in fifteen minutes? 

A man like Macbeth, with great qualities, would not have com- 
mitted such actions: but Shakespeare less reveals than confuses. Was 
the murder preconceived, or imposed by the witches, or his wife? 
If his predisposition was only in the exact balance required for other 
agencies to carry it out, it is still contradictory to the picture of nobility 
impressed on us by Shakespeare and essential to the play. This 
veiled confusion of motive is so well managed that it must be a device 
intended to escape observation. Shakespeare’s art is to create a hero 
superior to his actions. When the audience is preoccupied with his 
personality actions follow as unquestionable realities, and in Macbeth 
they are even preordained and prophesied. Macbeth is shown possessed 
by the shame and horror of the crime, but fascinated by the presentation 
which is deluding the audience. 

The delicate Imogen was unfit to be associated with the details of 
the gross Italian story — ^but when the story was chosen and the 
characters decided on, Shakespeare’s imagination overrode difficulties 
so as often to outrival nature. To enrich his picture he will transplant 
incidents detached from the original story without their causes, as we 
saw the hero’s actions taken without his character. In the old story of 
the Merchant Antonio is Bassanio’s god&ther. Perhaps to Shakespeare 
unmotived conduct seemed more effective dramatically. It would be 
easy to give a better ground for Othello’s jealousy. lago could not 
mix unsuspected in the world: Desdemona would have shrunk from 
him. What hurts at the present time merely pleasurably excited the 
Elizabethan audience. The fact that it is uncertain if Hamlet’s 
madness was true or feigned, shows it was Shakespeare’s design to put 
his reason under suspicion. Does not the hypothesis of such a design 
reconcile all? Wherefore the mystery of his earlier relations with 
Ophelia?... 

These are interesting questions, but they cannot be definitely 
answered. If it was due to his uncritical audience that Shakespeare 
chose to paint Sistine roofs rather than work in mosaic, then the 
audience is devoutly to be thanked. No doubt a critic of faultless 
taste like Dr. Bridges is pained by some of Shakespeare’s verbal and 
psychological lapses, as Voltaire and other eighteenth-century writers 
were by his neglect of ‘art’. But we rather think that Dr. Bridges 
overvalues what is correct and consistent in poetry. If we remember 
right, in criticizing Keats’s ode, he deprecat^ the nightingale’s ‘plain- 
tive’ note of the last stanza, after the ‘ecstasy’ of those preceding. 
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MORTON LUCE* takes all Shakeq>eare for his province, but is 
hardly among the greater critics. He admires Shakespeare with all 
his might, and hs not a fault to find with him, but he is too confident, 
and thou^ he can be subtle at times, he has not the power to doubt 
and re-question his impressions whi^ at times serves the true critic 
well. Since the work of Profissor Bradley we have a higher test; for 
he touches the centre of the problem, and all his judgements are bom 
of the original impression. Luce at times may directly impressed, 
but the impression merely sets working the thoughts native to his own 
mind, and the theories which he constmcts are only partly developed 
from Shakespeare contact. He overworks the moral theme, and 
diough he admits that Shakespeare was first a poet and then a philo- 
sopher, he does not act upon it. The effect in art of the mystic alliance 
of the True, the Good, and the Beautiful is that the good becomes 
more so because it is beautiful: but he does not convince us of this. 

He says that Shakespeare’s work is the greatest mental achievement 
of all the ages, and he was never a beginner. In his first work he may 
be inexpert in the externals of poetry,but he is comparatively mature as 
a prose artist in words, as an observer and thinker. His knowledge is 
as wide, if less deep, in L.L.L. as the Tempest. There are passages in 
the earliest plays that show some kind of maturity, while in the latest 
are cradities, foibles, conceits, carelessness, errors in taste. The 
supreme power and ^rm of his work is the creative presence of the 
artist himself. In every play we find extra-dramatic antitheta, e.g. 
the speech of Theseus in M.N.D.y ‘The poet’s eye . . .’. Hamlet and 
Pro^ro reflect Shakespeare’s main features, and they discuss the 
whole business of the theatre. He is too deep a thinker and great a poet 
to be a mere objective dramatist — a machine for making plays. He 
was first poet and philos<q>her, then playwright. . . . 

Thus confidoidy does Luce travd over Ae dangerous ground, and 
ruse a smile in those of us who have so often returned baffled from 
the quest of Shakespeare’s persorudity, and, when most hopeful, have 
been suddenly chilled by the thought of the needs of the theatre. 
Further, he rejects alien authotdiip, and accepts the Folio, though he 
admits other hands in the most obvious cases such as Tituij z Henry VI, 
Henry Fill. It contents him that as a beginner Shakeqteare had 
freaks of st^le or deferred to popular opinion. Admiration of Titus, 
and pero^on in it of germs of later plays (above al4 the sa)ring that 
Tamora is related to Cleopatra), is diaracteristic of such critics as 
Luce, who become intoxicated bv the great thin^ in Shakespeare, 
and dioicrfordi discover the same beauties in anydiing suspected to be 
by his hand. 

' A Hendboei te Ate WeHu tf Wm. Sk., 1906 (G. Bell). 
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In the following judgements he is at his best, though we are divided 
on the subject of the poems. He is right to say that they show artistic, 
not spiritual, enthusiasm^ but hardly that they do not bear the impress 
of youth— that always in Shakespeare is there judgement, restraint, 
advanced philosophy, profound knowledge of human nature, wonderful 
faculty of drawing character. But he shows true insight in deciding 
that in Fenus unrestrained passion is heightened by transference to 
a woman, and in Lucrece heroic chastity is heightened by association 
with wedlock. If Henry FI is the divided work of Marlowe, Greene, 
Peele, Shakespeare and others, the resulting miracle of homogeneity 
is greater than that of single authorship. Through the three parts 
a continuity bears witness to oneness of design and revision. The poet 
of the Errors already outbids the dramatist. The comedy of Twelfth^ 
Night is relieved and heightened by interwoven exquisite romance, 
while strains of the finest poetry make perfect harmony with the comic 
undertone. At every point drama and poem mingle and are transfigured. 
Notes of wisdom and merriment, tenderness and raillery, joy and 
sadness, melt into the controlling harmony of love. T. and C. dlows 
free scope for Shakespeare^s excess of reflective tendency. The incon- 
gruities of the double theme are unmanageable. The leading features of 
a character in Shakespeare and the main incidents of the drama are 
always derived from some preceding author, or differences between 
these authors, or more or less vague tradition: and this accounts for 
inconsistencies.* In Cressida at least three previous sketches are com- 
bined, while Hector is that of the popular stage. Yet he never fiiils 
to give to each character a new and striking individuality. Shake- 
speare began with Chaucer’s Cressida and ended with Henryson’s. 
In an hour she changes from a fair, pure, and true woman to a willing 
and impossible wanton. Othello has the most absorbing interest and 
overpowering pathos in Shakespeare. In every detail is artistic oneness 
of treatment, and Othello is duped because he was a Moor. That was 
regarded as a frail vow between an erring barbarian and super-subtle 
Venetian} therefore a love like his implied trembling jealousy. 
Desdemona is murdered, and does not die for love} her death is almost 
unheroic and unredeemed. In no other play are pain and wrong left 
in brute reality, but there is always a glimpse of ideal justice and 
restitution. Othello and Desdemona lack worldly wisdom-, in a 
perfect world they would have been perfect. lago does not seek 
vengeance, but enjoys the sense of power, and in this we see some 
principle of his humanity. Octavia {J, and C.) reminds us that 
sooner or later our sense must undazzle. Such devotion, on the part 
of Enobarbus, Charmian, Iras, to such nobility suspends the mord — 
‘Let him that is without sin’. The final splendour of poetry is un- 
matched even in Shakespeare. . . . 

* Cf. Bridges. 
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There is much to be disputed in these judgements, notably on 
Cressida, Desdemona, and the final effect of Othello^ but they ate 
true criticism. If not the whole truth they are at least part of i^ and 
help us xo realize the nature of the problem. From the main body of 
his criticism we will now give those characteristic portions which 
treat of Shakeq>eare himself, his moral prc^ess, and the part played by 
women. We will repeat the warning that the stream of his origimd 
thought does not always mingle with the stream of thought aroused by 
his impression of Shakespeare. In Letn- he has almost succeeded in 
crossing chaos by the moral bridge. 

L.L.L. gives a display of almost all topics set in almost all lights, and 
therefore of opinions that are no more final than considerations of 
mere vocabulary and language. Thus early he used the drama as a 
mirror, and in the end he succeeded in educating the people up to 
the level of the highest form and spirit of the highest art, die poedc 
drama. Titus sets forth his practice of concluding a feast of horrors 
with Aristode’s saving grace of pity and fear, and teaching us that 
vengeance is wrong and love right. Gaunt {Richard II) is one of the 
sententious characters that are Shakespeare himself, and Polonius is 
a descendant of Gaunt and York. The love of Romeo and Juliet 
has the beauty of earth compared with that of Ferdinand and Miranda 
which has the beauty and holiness of heaven on earth. Even in 
Shakespeare’s day the coarseness of Mercudo was a reversion in art; 
there is none such in Trinculo, Stephano^ Caliban.* Porda {Merchant) 
is a type of Shakespeare’s women at the ideal stage of development. 
The Middle Ages are behind, and the ’Understanding Age’ before: 
they are neither the slaves nor the apes of man. Shakespeare pursued 
the quest of the ideal till the vision of the perfect woman was revealed 
to him in Miranda. There is nothing good to be said about any of 
Shakespeare’s heroines, unless it refers to the whole process of their 
evoludon and keeps in view the womanly perfecdons that culminate 
in the astonishing ideal of Miranda. Years after A.Y.L. Shakespeare 
set himself the ardst’s supreme task — ^to paint a woman not as a man 
paints, but as an artist — Marina, Imogen, Perdita, Miranda. At 
present he is a man who plays with his women, not an ardst who 
reveres them. So far he has most excelled with women of lower life 
— ^the Nurse, Mrs. Quickly. 

Hamlet sounds die deepest abyss of thought, and the hero almost 
stands for humanity. No wonder at times Shakespeare forgot the 
theatre and never finished the character. The process of refining on 
assumed madness disguised Hamlet, and Shakespeare himself did not 
know he was mad. His habit and love of ambiguity baffled even 
himself. In most of his {days are discrqiandes,* but we are content if 
our main impressions are consistent. Isabella {M. for M.) is Shake- 
> Cf. Strachey. * See Bridges. 
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speare’s best woman, that is the most moral, which accords with the 
whole scheme of the play. Her hesitancy has peculiar charm: but 
for Lucio she might have withdrawn from the contest. As she proceeds 
love dominates moral scruples, and sKe illustrates the enormous advance 
in Shakespeare’s art and ethics. The lesson of Lear is that we can call 
nothing our own but love — ^and when this is learned the whole man is 
changed. Death is then the consummation of life, as love implies 
sacrifice. Shakespeare tells us clearly that the one thing valid in this 
mystery of humanity is ethical progress from selfishness to charity. 
Also that we are what we are not by circumstances, but in ourselves. 
Lear was changed from a bad man to a good man, and thereafter 
nothing mattered. The end of the drama is the dawn of everlasting 
day. Cordelia is Shakespeare’s noblest creation: in a perfect world 
she would neither be possible nor wanted, but she is wanted in our 
world of warring good and evil. Giving may cause us pain, but the 
giving is all; and here again we come upon the ideal — ^progressive 
morality grown in the gardens of art. Macbeth treats of the bipartite — 
the ideal human entity. Even Shakespeare now recognizes that either 
sex alone is half itself. This adds a higher truth and deeper seriousness 
than Aristotle dreamt of. The tragedy is double in scope and two- 
fold in effect and interest. But for her the murder would not have 
been, but Shakespeare never forgets the essential differences of sex. 
Her reckless impulse is followed by reaction; and he who was deliberate 
becomes reckless. 

In Coriolanus Shakespeare sets before us the mental and moral 
deficiences of the mere fighting man. The atmosphere of Cymbeline is 
love — and repentance and atonement as with the other late plays. It 
proves that for Shakespeare the end was infinite hope and therefore joy 
and peace. The cumulative force of his own experience now compels 
into one astonishing combination ail past elements of tragic passion and 
comic laughter. Dramatic construction suffers; the plot is weak and 
there are unreal incidents and anachronisms. Here and in the IV. Tale 
and Tempest we get pure and perfect youth; and these, with the women 
their counterparts, are the crowning glory of Shakespeare’s romances, 
and of all the conceptions of art, morality, beauty, goodness. Paulina is 
the rarest creation of the ideal — a woman whose attractiveness must 
be sought in moral rather than mental and physical qualities.* The 
Tempest has the sacredness as of Shakespeare himself speaking to us 
words of farewell. Through Miranda we discover the meaning of the 
wonderful series of women who represent every phase of the mighty 
and holy passion. Caliban reflects in himself the supernatural, soaal, 
and political topics of the day. He shows vice its own image beyond 
every other character in Shakespeare. Shakespeare draws together 
the various ideal threads that run through his previous dramas. We 

* Cf. Strachey. 
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have also the ideal of marriage, education, character, final education of 
good from evil, virtue, the supernatural, Providence. The play is an 
autobiography, and the style a revelation of soul. 

Shakespeare’s philosophy without his verse would be a body without 
a soul. What he saw he embodied in forms more beautiful and abiding 
than any other poet. It is impossible that he should tell all the great truths 
and not feel them. Love to him is the most important thing, and the 
theme of sexual love most present to him — ^from L.L.L. through 
every phase till we reach the ideal in Miranda. Twe^h-Nigkt 
summarizes his views, and Viola is the connecting link between 
Rosaline and Imogen or Juliet and Miranda. -Twelfik-Night also 
illustrates Shakespeare’s religious, political, and social doctrines. Of 
Shakespeare’s two decades, joyous humour prevails in the first, and 
in the second humour becomes pathos. The laughter of the years 
before 1600 ceases so abruptly that the effect is appalling. At first 
slightly dramatized chronicle could be relied on to fill the Elizabethan 
theatre, for history was story to the mass of the people. Then growing 
dramatic education called for characterization — the two Richards and 
John. Then Court life must be supplemented by the drama of com- 
plete human life — Whence Falstaff. The presence of the ideal monarch 
pervades the histories, even Henry FI. Tragedy shows ethical progress 
to be the one thing valid in the m]|rstery of humanity. If the Greeks 
wavered between the old belief in malignant Fate and new hope or 
trust in beneficent Providence, so Shakespeare, if he also wavers, will 
end by throwing his higher morality — a bequest of 2,000 years — into the 
scale of Providence. This he does even in Lear where the balance is 
nearest equal. He never allows evil to triumph — and this is poetic 
justice. Self-sacrifice to death — such as Cordelia’s — ^is the ideal of ethics. 

The dramatist aids us to match the law of moral progress, as it is 
impossible to detach morality from art. Moral considerations are the 
chieffiurtorin theproblemofShakespeariantragedy. Wecannotapproach 
it unattended by our fundamental notions of right and wrot^. The 
deaths of Cordelia and Macbeth are not to be explained by the same 
tragjc principle. Shakespeare must have deeply pondered and questioned 
Aristotle. His tragic art is Aristotle plus twenty centuries of moral 
advancement. The a^uipria. principle supplies the unifying element in 
most of Shakespeare’s tragedies and some comedies. The character in 
smne ways greatiy fiuls b^use placed in circumstances where moral 
law operates with ideal predsion and makes ofiapTla prominent and 
fiual — Hamlet, Brutus, Caesar, Coriolanus, Lear, Antony, Timon. 
Aristotie’s emotions of pity and fear would exclude moral considera- 
tions. He also says that poetic justice will not allow the good to be 
sacrificed, llie of^xxite is now the fact, and a lofty character is 
rather degraded with worldly rewards. In Cordelia Shakespeare gives 
us the most exact definirimi of progressive morality that has ever been 
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framed. The literary artist must be moral, for poetry reveals the 
poet’s soul. The sculptor, jointer, musidan, express themselves 
throu^ a medium that is no integr^ part of the mental and moral 
being. Aristotle could not see, as we do, that all aesthetic influence is 
ultimately moral. The theme of Lear is love of humanity as it 
broadens into love of God. We cannot eliminate morality from art 
unless we detach it from life. The ‘tragic idea’ will not disabuse us 
of our all-pervading sense of right and wrong. Goodness is above 
greatness, and at the dose of a play Shakespeare drops the showman 
and moralizes as one of ourselves. He dismisses Hamlet to heaven. 

The main motive of the comedies is love of the sexes. The romances 
are the most original of his works, and perhaps the most delightful.* 
They renew the wit and wisdom, pathos and power, truth and beauty, 
of all the former plays, but add fresh delight in nature, firmer trust in 
Godj kindlier belief in man and man’s destiny 

There is partial truth in Luce’s summary of Shakespeare’s philo- 
sophy. It helps us when he says that we cannot approach tragedy 
unattended by our fundamental notions of right and wrong, and that 
the poet must be moral since his art compels him to reveal his soul. 
But when he asserts confidently that Shakespeare must have studied 
Aristotle deeply, we at once perceive his limits. Our last impression, 
therefore, is not of Shakespeare, but of the impression left by Shake- 
speare on a cultivated and orthodox mind. The morality which he 
stresses is rather the self-protective kind devised by associated men.* 
Hence he overpraises the romances with their enforced happy endings. 
With a passing allusion to the fact that beauty is truth and truth 
beauty, we will ask the reason for our sympathy with Macbeth, or — 
in extra Shakespearian subjects — ^with the wars of Frederick or the 
poems of Baudelaire. The intellect and moral sense are mysteriously 
allied, and a book like Carlyle’s Heroes teaches us that if a great man 
is also good he becomes better in proportion to his greatness. We 
rather think of the world shown in the lightning of Shakespeare’s 
genius as a progressive one, a place of striving, without fixed standards. 
Thus we sympathize with Macbeth’s longing for the crown — as we 
do with Frederick’s struggles to defend his ill-gotten gains— or 
Baudelaire’s to wring beauty from the corruption of old cities. 

V 

MR. K. DEIGHTON has some remarks on the characters of 
T. and CJ that are worth pondering. He says that Ulysses is not 

* Cf. Thorndike. 

* e.g. in his introduction to the Arden edition of Twelfth-Night (Methuen, 1906), 
he says that *the impression we receive from the entire play is that of a dispassionate 
inquirer into the principles of love and marriage*. 

* Arden Shakesfeare (Methuen, 1906). 
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degnuled much bdow the IRad and is certainly not meaner than in 
the Phiiectetes; and that Thersites has the same features thou^ 
painted at fuller length. Against Luce, he finds Cressida from first to 
last consistent in levity of character. Her grief at leaving Troy is 
violent, but of shortest duration. Chaucer’s Pandarus is never as vile 
as Shakespeare’s; therefore Shakespeare must have derived him from 
his own inner consciousness. He also denies, against Luce, that 
Ulysses violated Shakespeare’s impersonality by speaking for Shake- 
speare himself. 

VI 

WRITING of A. and C.,' Mr. R. H. Case gives excellent reasons for 
not admitting it to the level of the four great tragedies. In the first 
place it belongs to a type of play defective in construction and absorbing 
centre of interest Also the world-tragedy is too little insistently 
obvious, and depends too much for its effect on the constitution of 
a reader’s mind, to surround the sufferers with a deeper gloom than 
their destiny can bestow. But the core of the matter is the contrast 
with the appalling situations of Macbeth or Othello. Antony and 
Cleopatra know nothing of such abysses; their utterance, though 
magnificent in poetry and pathos, is more conscious, and has something 
of the luxury of woe, on their own plane of enchantment. He also 
points out one of those links where plot and character are inseparable. 
Thus it is the holiness of Octavia, and the subjection of his genius to 
Caesar, that impel Antony back to Cleopatra. Finally he throws new 
light on the character of Enobarbus — ^who understood every one but 
himself and knew neither the strength of the ties that bound him to 
Antony, nor his risk of remorse, nor inability to bear it. 

VII 

WALTER RALEIGH ^ has said some of the greatest things about 
Shakespeare. He is less central and philosophic and psychological than 
Professor Bradley, but his book ultimately conveys to us a special kind 
of m3rstery and vastness in Shakespeare that no critic has yet shown us. 
We can imagine Professor Bradley having congratulated Raleigh in 
the same ^irit as Jowett congratulated Pater on his Plato and Pla- 
tomsm. What first strikes us is his robust temperament and ’large 
vitality. He is impatient of unnecessary details, and we shall see later 
the part this plays in determining his ntannner of approaching the 
great problems. 

At the starting-point he gives out that to read one of the great plays 
brings us nearer Stukespeare’s heart than all the business of the anti- 
quary and commentator. Every thrill of feeling an author communi- 
cates firom his page must have b^ alive in his own mind, and therefore 

' Arden SAaieifeare (Meibvaa, 1906). * Si., 1907 (Macmillan). 
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sincerely felt. Shakespeare utters truths, but we do not know what 
events and moments brought them home to him. After the end of 
a tragedy we feel the comfort that he is with us — ^that he found in 
splendours of courage and love a remedy for despair. He states both 
sides and presses his mind by refusing the choice. He reveals all his 
mind, which is not small enough to be comprehended with ease. He 
is at home in the world, and we complain Ae place is too large for us. 
Hence critics compare him to Nature, though no two mean the same 
thing. 

It cannot be inferred he was a deep student of the Bible: whereas 
Elia is a tissue of Biblical phrase. The deeper vein of scepticism in the 
mature tragedies is said to be borrowed from Montaigne. Certainly 
there is much of Hamlet in Montaigne’s Essays^ but it is the natural 
kinship of questioning minds. Montaigne exults in doubt: Shake- 
speare’s eye and heart are at mortal war. The poems are works of art 
before everything: there is no remission from the sense of conscious art, 
no feeling for human situation. They are painless, due to preoccupa- 
tion with art; the emotions they waken are those felt in the presence 
of art. The main motives are love of beauty for beauty’s sake and wit 
for the exercise of wit. Than the Sonnets, no more wonderful or 
beautiful expressions of affection exist in English. The forms and 
conventions and restraints of art give dignity and quiet to turbulent 
feelings, and make passion tolerable. Had they been dramatic the 
situation should have been made clear. The Elizabethans wrote 
sonnets to express personal feeling, not dramatic fantasies. As regards 
the plays, it is unsafe to go behind the authority of Heminge and 
Condell — our only safe anchorage. Only his middle period is un- 
challenged; at the beginning he used the work of others, and at the 
end others used his work. There is ordered beauty and musical 
development in his plays because he subordinated stage effects to the 
needs and methods of poetry. His magic is greatest in reducing wild 
diversity of means to a single purpose 

The problem which preoccupies Raleigh is Shakespeare’s soul. He 
is concerned with the general impression of a play; he dismisses 
Montaigne in a breath; the poems do not interest him; he accepts the 
sonnets because they utter genuine emotion, of which his own heart 
is the witness. He is in quest of reality, and we must bear this in mind 
as we proceed further into his book, 

Shakespeare first gives a situation and then gets to work on 
characters. Even Cordelia is invented for a situation, so we cannot 
argue from character to plot. In the great tragedies story and character 
are marvellously adapted to each other, but less in the early comedies 
and latest plays. When there is no fiirther use for a character he 
sometimes disposes of him in the most unprincipled and reckless 
fashion— e.g, Antigonus. The characters in All *s IV til are designed 
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for their parts, but even Shakespeare cannot teach them to do their 
dramatic work and keep our sympadiy. His carelessness is part of his 
ma^ianimityi it is not poetic justice, W the larger scheme of things. 
He accepts the story as a kind of Providence and abides by its surprising 
awards. If Othello’s suspicions grew in the normal foshion and were 
matured by jealousy, there would be no tragedy. Shakespeare makes 
him alter his own heart, and raises him to the top of admiration. That 
Othello never loses our sympathy is the measure of lago’s greamess. 
Shakespeare seeks a real situation and then his characters live. It is 
a miracle of Nature — ^the true Nature, goddess of wasteful and ridicu- 
lous excess pouring forth her gift of life. Wherever the situation 
becomes tense surprises of reality intrude. Shakespeare dared to follow 
characters into dim recesses of personality where the hunted soul 
stands at bay and proclaims itself greater than law and opinion. 
Barnardine’s death was arranged, but he suddenly comes alive and so 
endears himself to his maker that his death is felt to be impossible. The 
plot is managed without him, yet if omitted he would be sadly missed. 
Compared with the Jew of the story, who is a monster of medieval 
imagination, Shylock is a gaunt tragic figure whose love of his race is 
as deep as life. Act V is distraction, not solution, and though defeated 
Shylo^ still possesses the play. His memory gives to the beautiful 
closing scenes an undesigned air of heartless frivolity. Falstaff was 
intended as a mere tavern rogue, but Shakespeare lent him his own wit 
and metaphysic, and nearly spoils the play to glorify him. In every 
play there is a clear enough point of view — a character or group 
through whose eyes the play must be seen if the perspective is to be 
right. Miranda is Prospero’s Miranda; we see the King through 
Hamlet’s eyes; Bassanio is sketched lightly as Antonio’s Mend and 
Portia’s suitor. Shakespeare gradually made his scheme more and 
more adequate to express his thought. In the great tragedies there is 
no escape from it; in the comedies much is sacrificed to story, criticism 
of life is incidoital and plot symmetrical. In tragedy all mechanical 
expedients are discarded. The perfect temper of the earlier comedies 
gives warrant of reality to the later and darker plays. . . . 

At this point we will take a backward look and collect ourselves. 
The words on Bamardine, on Falstaff, on Shylock and Act V of the 
Merchant make clear the critic’s point of view. He compares Shake- 
speare with Nature, butinadifferentfoshion from theeighteenth-century 
critic. Shakespeare, according to him, is perfecting the drama into an 
instrument to express his own thought clearly, dispensing with super- 
fluous characters or details of story: as one, in new-modelling a 
cariiedral, mi^t remove arches or projections likely to set up brol^ 
edioes and impede the rolling sound-waves of the organ. We have 
<me more read to travel before we are in the gorge of tragedy, but 
already die current is swiften 
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The critics of M. for M. are more moral than Shakeq>eare, but less 
oqperienced. He appeals to thought, and they respond by a display of 
delicate taste. What they shun in life they shun also in the d rama, and 
so shut their minds to nature and to 'Shakespeare. Angelo’s logic is 
unshaken by Isabella’s most doquent assaults— and Shakespeare is 
here nearest to direct treatment of the moral problem. Angelo’s 
hypocrisy is self-deception; like many others he has a lofty, hmdful 
idea of himself; and his public acts belong to the imaginary person. At 
a crisis the real man surprises the play-actor. As Shakespeare holds 
virtue empty without beneficence, he touches even Isabella with his 
irony. There is no one character through whose eyes we can see the 
questions at issue as Shakespeare saw them. But his own thought is 
interwoven in every part, and his care is to maintain the balance. His 
wonderful sympathy travels back throu^ the ages and revives the 
solemn heroic temper of the Roman world — and it also crosses the 
barrier of sex. His men have less practical genius than his women; 
their imagination often masters them, and self-deception is a male 
weakness. Lady Macbeth accepts all the detaik and consequences of 
the crime with the crime itself. Shakespeare’s women act on instinct;* 
they are either good or bad, whereas the middle region belongs to men. 
They are often witty and daring, but never made all of wit and courage. 
Cleopatra is no type but her own unparalleled self. Shakespeare cares 
for the type, but more for the individual: neither Ophelia, Desdemona, 
Cordelia belong to a type. Each in a sense is born of the situation and 
inspired by it, and as in life character is made by opportunity. His 
most beautiful characters depend for their beauty on impukive response 
to the needs of the moment. His women are simpler than his 
men: Cleopatra is at one with herself, unlike Antony. Goneril and 
Regan are hard and cruel and utterly self-assured. The women of the 
comedies are the spirit of happiness; in the tragedies they are the only 
warrant and token of ultimate salvation, the last refuge and sanctuary 
of faith. Therefore we have no reason to talk of Shakeqieare’s 
pessimism, because his sheet anchors always hold. 

History at first steadied Shakespeare’s imagination; then his vision 
of reality widened to include in one perspective comedy and hktory. 
In time his instinct for reality led him to use comedy and tragedy 
a touchstone one for the other. Only the sham solemnity of grief k 
impaired by laughter. It is a great advance on the early histories when 
in Richard II he brings the king to the ordinary human level. Like 
Hamlet and Faktaff Richard juggles with thought and action. He is 
a creature of impulse, and when impulse fiuk he lightly discounts it by 
considering it in relation to the stars and the great scheme of Aings. 
Henry V is less inwardly conceived than Richard II; hk qualities are 
more popular and commonplace. If Henry V fidk short of intended 
‘ Cf. Stopford Brooke on Lady Macbeth. 
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perfection it is the price he pays for having made a companion of one 
greater dian himself who robs him of his virtues, makes him a satellite 
in a larger orbit, and coniines him to the narrower domain of practical 
success. Faktaff gives the whole of himself to enjo)rment, and the 
measure of the Prince’s inferiority is that Falstaff to him seems rather 
ludicrous than witty. The Prince’s qualities do not teach him the way 
to our hearts, and our chief concern is that Falstaff shall never be out- 
witted. He is a comic Hamlet, and his escapades give renewed occasion 
for the triumph of spirit over matter. He scorns opinion and follows 
his own ends, intellectual to the finger-tips. He is never entangled in his 
own deceits, and the judgements of others affect hvn not. 

Politically Shakespeare was a friend to order. His thought was that 
of a poet, and he views social order as part of a wider harmony. He 
dislikes the crowd — and the impression is that only here he shows 
partiality. He is impatient of dullness and men of slow wit. He 
retained some prejudices of verbal education: to be a stranger to all 
that brilliant craftsmanship and all those subtle dialectical processes 
which had given him so much pleasure was to forfeit some hold on his 
sympathy. Chaucer understood sodal differences as Shakespeare never 
did, therefore they counted for less with him 

The real Shakespeare is gradually forming in Raleigh’s mind — as 
we first see from his criticism of Angelo and Isabella. He boldly 
exalts situation above character; he praises impulsiveness; he recognizes 
that Goneril and Regan were single-minded. One of FalstafPs qualities 
was that he cared not for the opinion of others. We are ready for the 
final plunge into the reality of Shakespeare’s tragic world. 

Shakespeare now fiices the mystery and cruelty of human life. The 
world of romance had never satisfied him, and the order of his plays 
shows a gradual invasion of reality. The citadel of life is shaken and 
stormed by this onslaught of reality. Shakespeare does not trust to 
doctrines and philosophies, but his tragedy reveals a dazzling vision of 
humanity’s pitiful estate. The reader takes refuge in morality because 
morality is in man’s reach. Good conduct avails not in an earthquake, 
and morality is overwhelmed and turned aside by the inrush of the 
sea. Shakeq>eare’s tragedies deal with greater things than man — 
power and passions, elemental forces . . . ^e central fire which breaks 
through the thin crust of civilization. He knew man’s orderly habits 
to be precarious; at any moment the forces which struggled in chaos 
may reassert thonselves. Character is not destiny: Gthello is not 
jealous by nature; Macbedi is a man possessed. To Shakespeare what 
his heroes suffer is out of proportion to what they do and are. They 
are presented with a choice, and the essence of the tragedy is that 
choice is impossible. Shake^ieare’s tragic stress is laid on the hopeless- 
ness of the dilemma that follows, and his great pity for mortality makes 
grime a lesser thing. Othello, like Hamlet, suffers for his virtues. 
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A play is not a collection of biographies, but the grouping of certain 
facts and events round a single centre so diat they may be seen at 
a glance. Hamlet’s mind is the centre,: not what he does appeals to us, 
but what he sees and feels — and his actions surprise himself. There is 
a sense of fate in the tragedies, there is the classical irony which plays 
with the ignorance of man and makes him a prophet in spite of himself. 
Othello has lived by faith, not sight, and lago’s game was won when he 
listened. Desdemona’s unlikeness to himself was part of her attraction. 
The formalists who accuse her of untruth should be forbidden to read 
Shakespeare. In her distress she clutches at words which express one 
truth at least — ^that she has done him no wrong. All the cold passions 
of humanity are compacted in the heart of lago. He can calcukte, but 
takes no account of self-forgetful passions. If there is a moral it is that 
the greatest virtues must suffer for their greatness. Desdemona and 
Othello are made perfect in the act of death, so the idea of murder is 
lost and forgotten in the sense of sacrifice. 

The last plays are pervaded by quiet and happiness, forgiveness and 
reunion. The new happiness is wrung from experience. Shakespeare 
explored the abysses of human suffering by means of imagination, and 
in the end fatigue loosened his grip on the hard &cts of life. The 
marvel is that he won his way back to the world where play was 
possible. The worst terror is when it begins to appear that Shakespeare 
himself is not aloof and secure. In Lear^ Timon^ Hamlet^ M. for M. 
there is a note of disgust towards the mere &ct of sex. Passion goes 
beyond its occasion, and we hear Shakespeare’s voice blaspheming the 
very foundations of life and society. Only a man of extraordinary 
strength and serenity of temper could have emerged from these 
experiences unspoilt. . . . 

Raleigh’s two greatest remarks are that Othello was not jealous by 
nature, and Macbeth was like a man possessed. He boldly says that 
character is not destiny, that Shakespeare was not chiefly concerned 
with character, that it is his own voice which we hear. Many critics 
have uttered their opinions on Shakespeare’s self, but with Raleigh it is 
experience rather than opinion: his soul has just seen Shakespeare’s 
passing by in the wonder-world of the plays. When all is past the impres- 
sion that remains is of force and motion. And we feel what Words- 
worth expressed in The Reclusfj that neither Chaos nor Erebus can 
breed such awe as when we look into our own minds. If the message 
of Professor Bradley’s book is hope for man, that of Raleigh’s is awe at 
the mind of man. But the scales in which Professor Bradley has 
placed himself and his impressions of Shakespeare are equally balanced; 
with Raleigh the subjective scale is depressed. 

The unique thing about Raleigh is a certain elemental force of 
mind which has not been subdued by the highest culture. On the 
contrary, he has succeeded in harnessing this Niagara, and thereby 
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gained the rig^t to approach Shakespeare. At dmes he overbalances, 
as vdien he speaks of the ‘heartless frivolity’ of the last act of the 
Merchanty or says that Shakespeare was impatient of dullness. But 
it enables him to take large views of Shakespeare’s life, e.g. his remark 
that the perfect temper of the earlier a>medies gives warrant of reality 
to the tragedies; and it quickens his sense of the values of such things 
as charaaer, morality, practical success in their relation to the universe. 

VIII 

G. P. BAKER aims ' to prove that Shakespeare gradually learnt to 
express the best in himself while complying with the needs of his 
audience. The latter required a story, and he was above all interested 
in character. In L.L.L. dialogue prevails, yet it is the first play to 
emphasize the love story. In Ferona we see that Shakespeare recog- 
nized the value of a complicated plot and of creating suspense in the 
minds of his hearers, but he could not yet proportion his story or 
develop it firmly, or properly satisfy the suspense he had created. With 
Titus he has gained swift climatic exposition of a story which grips 
the attention from start to finish. He adds the love element to the 
Errors — to which the public heartily responded. And he threads his 
way through the confusion of the last scene of Act IV and the develop- 
ment of Act V, as he could not do in Ferona. Between 1 588 and 1 598 
Chronicle Plays were most popular. Shakespeare gradually saw his 
way to get the largest emotional returns in telling the public of the 
past: but only Richard III and Henry F are unified. When the relation 
of the audience to story-telling is considered, you see why only 
Richard ///holds the public. He had not yet attained the art of develop- 
ing a well-unified plot out of history. After 1598 the chronicle play 
declined, because the public were responding to increasing unity and 
technique in comedy and tragedy, and expected it in history. Shake- 
speare was restricted by fict, he painted the individual, not the type. 
The Elizabethans could not devise a hible and construct a plot round 
it. Shakespeare’s scenes at first depended for effect on contained 
incident. Gradually he acquired the feeling for the emotional possibili- 
ties of incidents — e.g. York’s discovery of Aumerle’s conspiracy. 
He is best when absorbed in the emotional content of a scene rather 
than in portraying some figure so well known that his sense of fact 
restricts him. Within the' scene, even in history, he became theatrically 
competent, but he could not bind ail this crowding incident together 
excq[>t through some one central figure like Richard III or Henry V, 
nor discern l^nd the historical events the great laws and forces. 

In M.N.D. he interweaves three groups, but in the chronide plays 
he could not interweave material not more diverse. He can now look 
at his material from the outside, but as yet situation is above character. 

< The Development ofSh.ata Dramatist, 1907 (New York, The Macmillan Co.}. 
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R. and J. shows mastery in craft as r^ards insist into character and 
phrase. In the Mmhant story is above character, as Shylock disappears 
after Act IV. He can now interweave perfecdy strands of interest. 
His audience liked a crowded plot smd love stories, but he uplifted 
them by characterization, thou^ts on life, poetry. He could hold two 
points of view at the same time. His character-drawing is now so 
true that it makes the improbable acceptable. He has mastered the 
art of narrative in drama — ^the romantic story in R. and J. and 
Merchant. He can hold throughout the sympa^etic attention of the 
audience and draw from it the largest emotional return. Comedy 
depends on point of view (selection) and emphasis. In Twelfth-Night 
the comic scenes are so emphasized that sympathy is with the tormen- 
tors. In pre-Shakespearian drama comic situation tended to farcical, 
and only gradually was evolved the comedy of manners and romance. 
The object is to awaken thoughtful laughter, and in Twelfth-Night 
one should appreciate not only the practical joke on Malvolio, but the 
contrast between what he thinks himself and is. High comedy needs 
superior characterization; it should depict the subtler moods of women 
under the finer feelings stirred in them by men. In his high comedies 
Shakespeare draws subtle and complex moods in masterly l^hion, and 
he appeals to permanent interests. Though a character may be placed 
in unusual conditions, he finds the universal in the individual placed 
in those conditions. His beauty of expression helps to present the 
situation more clearly and swiftly. His superiority in phrasing comes 
from assured grasp on character. He studies a situation for what it can 
reveal of the characters involved, and he expresses their individual 
reaction on it. There is a broad human sympathy and cheery optimism 
in these plays, and they are perfect specimens of dramatic story-telling. 
Complex moods in a complicated story are clearly and easily set forth, 
and transfused with beauty of thought and phrase— unequalled union 
of plot, charm, dialogue, beauty. 

Tragedy emphasizes with seriousness the causal relation^ip of 
incidents. Shakespeare knew the public loved a story, and for the 
public these tragedies were dramatic stories. This may explain his 
fourth act which has been said to drag. He probabjy had no theory, 
and his tragedies developed normally out of the chronicle play.^ Interest 
in prince or noble as human being came to supersede interest in him as 
king or ruler. Hotspur is better shown as man than historical figure. 
In tragedy Shakespeare uses history to make his characters clear. His 
object is to expound circumstance in terms of character. Character 
is his interest, story that of the audience. The problem is to set 
character in an illustrative story of strong dramatic action. J.C. shoure 
the chronicle play resolving itself into tragedy by^ means of emphasis 
on the essentially human side of the characters involved. No early 
tragic causes account for later catastrophes. Shakespeare changed to 
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romance because, like the perfect poet, he tries to subdue his mood to 
that of his guests.^ His genius most appears when he wins popular 
acclaim for fulfilment of his artistic desires. . . . 

Mr. Baker’s criticism, if extensive rather than intensive, is above all 
useful. It sets forth clearly the difBculties presented by the dramatic 
form and the Elizabethan age. If more like a coasting voyage than 
a voyage of exploration into the interior, it at least takes us past rivers 
and estuaries where access to the interior is possible. This appears 
above all in his comments on the historical plays: and we remember 
how Dowden and others have remarked how hardly Shakespeare 
fused the tough material of history. Comedies such as M,N.D, and 
the Merchant^ where mastery of a complex plot is attained, precede 
the ‘episodic’ parts of Henry IF where the thought is maturer. It has 
been said that Shakespeare was merely content to dramatize selected 
scenes, but the modern outcry for the rejected FalstafF justifies 
Mr. Baker. And his speculations on the development of history into 
tragedy are a perfectly legitimate sequel. He is likewise suggestive in 
explaining how Shakespeare preserved plot and story in his high 
comedies, despite complex character and expanded dialogue. The 
gist of his book is that Shakespeare developed his own powers as poet 
and thinker, while serving his public; and he argues back from the 
work itself, like Thorndike, rather than in the fashion of the system- 
makers such as Moulton and Snider. 

IX 

AS usual Mr. Arthur Symons has fine things to say about the two 
plays which he treats this year.^ He succeeds because he is a poet; his 
insight is always imaginative; beauty ultimately reveals itself to his 
longer vision, or its alienee disturbs him to utter critical truths. We 
commend his analyses of the characters in Cymbeline^ with the excep- 
tion of lachimo. We cannot agree that the latter, after his repulse by 
Imogen, shows finesse in convincing her that his intentions were 
innocent — and that he is a faultless study in Italian temperament. 
That Posthumus doubts Imogen, he says, proves that he has never 
known her. The irony of the play is that he has always failed to destroy 
his own happiness. The Queen has criminal intentions, but all she 
does is to provide Imogen with a sleeping-draught. Cloten is one of 
Shakespeare’s mockeries of the gentleman by birth ^ho is scarcely 
a man by wits; and even he can transmit heroism by mistake. The 
two youths live courtly lives in the open air, and Shakespeare shows us 
what is intrinsic in noble descent. The soliloquy of Posthumus in 
prison is a masterpiece of that difficult kind of writing which has to 

< Cf. Thorndike. 

> CynibeUne and 7 . and C., 1907 {Studies in the Elizabethan Drama. Heine- 
mann» 1920). 
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wring a kind of emotion out of the absence of emotion in the speaker. 
The writing is dosely modelled upon the thought; Shakespeare’s aim 
is that last refinement where strength comes disguised and beauty 
^ems a casual stranger. In apparent approach to the form of prose 
verse finally becomes its most authentic self. 

In reviewing T. and C. Mr. Symons tells accurately what it achieves 
and where it fails: and his last remarks leave the impression that failure 
outweighs success. He treats rather more definitely that disgust at the 
mere fiict of sex which other critics have attributed to Shakespeare in 
his dark period. He calls the play the most tragical of all comedies and 
the most comical of all tragedies. In his opinion it is not all by Shake- 
speare,* and the workmanship is of different periods. The deeper 
intention came gradually into his own work. It is a kind of Don 
Quixote where serious and burlesque are hard to dispart. Shakespeare 
makes the fall of Troy into a parable of the world, and he shows the 
two prime heroisms — ^love and glory — through the eyes of Thersites. 
We see the petty inside of war and the shallow and troubled depths 
of woman. Pandarus is love’s broker, as Thersites is the broker of 
glory. Thersites is the Falstaff of a world that tastes bitter. His 
foulness is forgotten in his fierce and ever-armed intelligence. In the 
Paris-Helen scene love appears sickly, a thing of effeminate horror, 
which can be escaped only by turning it into laughter. The speech of 
Troilus, ‘I am giddy . . .’, is a rendering of sensation sharpened to 
vanishing-point. It is the comedy of pure mind, with its detachment 
from life, to which it applies an attract criticism. To the pure reason 
emotion is something petty, ridiculous, or useless. To write drama 
thus is to lose most of the material of drama. It makes the puppets 
cry out — See what puppets we are! 

X 

MR. HENRY CUNINGHAM * discriminates skilfully between 
the twin masters and attendants of the Errors^ and reveals subtler 
character design than has yet been suspected. He points out that the 
sedate and melancholy Antipholus S. is cleverly associated with the 
merry and jesting Dromio S., and the impatient and passionate Anti- 
pholus E. with the precise and discreet Dromio E.: and yet had this 
contrast been overdone it would have destroyed the illusion. He says 
that Antipholus S. is of finer grain than his brother, and there is a like 
contrast between the two Dromios, but the needs of the piece did not 
require the latter to be carefully worked out. It also seems to him 
that the most strikingly imaginative comic effect is the state of mind 
produced in the M^ndering Antipholus and his attendant: each doubts 
his own identity. Mr. Cuningham points out that this more spiritual 
form of illusion’ is medieval, and Shakespeare borrowed it from Lyly. 

‘ Cf. J. M. Robertson. * ErrorSy 1907 (Arden edition. Methuen). 
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He is right to point to other influences than Plautus which have hitherto 
preoccupied critics; and he Anally ronarks that though the scene is 
idealized for dramatic purposes, it is Shakespeare’s London. He draws 
attention to the legal references in Act IV, and concludes that Shake- 
speare’s mind must have been early steeped in the minutiae of practical 
and technical legal work. Legu references are an ingrained and 
ineradicable part of his vocabulary and thought and could only have 
been acquired by regular study. . . . However, it has been pointed out 
by other critics that such legal terms are used as frequently by Shake- 
speare’s contemporaries.* 

XI 

MR. A. HAMILTON THOMPSON’S remarks on iWfW///* 
are characteristic of a later criticism. They express clearly what the 
play lacks, and therefore correct a great deal of irrelevant praise in the 
part. He says at the outset that this conventional Marlowesque play is 
at least invested with a real human interest — ^but it leaves our deeper 
emotions untouched. The characters are good or bad without com- 
pensation, they win without reflection, and their punishment is purely 
mechanical. Richard, like all Marlowe’s heroes, is absolutely consistent, 
and there is no room in him for any real development of character. 
The Agure is imposing, yet the conception is mechanical, for the 
character is made to order, to AilAl an ideal plan. Only Hastings 
among the characters does not realize his own villainy and believes in 
Richard’s good Aiith. 

XII 

THE Arst time we meet Professor Elmer Edgar StolP he is concerned 
with the Ghosts in Shakespeare. Are they real ghosts of superstition, 
or hallucinations and symbols of nineteenth-century philosophical 
criticism? The question affects the interpretation of Shakespeare’s 
artistic method: Caesar’s ghost either seeks revenge or embodies 
Brutus’s sense of Aiilure and the end of the Republic. The ghosts of 
the Elizabethan drama, like those of folk-lore, came to achieve a 
deAnite end — ^to wreak revenge, protect a loved one, prophesy, crave 
burial, or as omen of death. Shakespeare represents all but the last; 
and revenge especially, in Hamlet^ Richard III, y^C., and Macbeth. 
The idea of an embodiment of conscience did not occur to the Eliza- 
bethans: the ghosts impel the action and influence it. 

In the scene of Banquo’s ghost everything is objective : Macbeth 
changes completely and abruptly, and both parties show a spirit of 
merely personal antagonism — ^unremorseAil fear and deAance in 

> Cf. Churton Collins and Sidney Lee (1904}. 

* Uchardlll, 1907 (Aiden edition. Methuen). 

> ‘The Ghosts’, 1907 ((St. StuSet. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1927}. 
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Macbeth, ironical vindictiveness in the ghost. Macbeth is not stirred 
by conscience, or thinks the ghost unreal, as he did the dagger. Even 
more objective and revengeful is the ghost’s appearance at the Witches’ 
Cavern. An Elizabethan audience,* seeing Banquo take his seat at the 
head of the table, would infer that fate was getting even with Macbeth : 
and this meaning could not be if the ghost were subjective. It accentu- 
ates the irony that Macbeth utters the wish that he were present. 
Ghosts do not come unless they are called: as witness the old supersti- 
tion against naming the dead. 

Shakespeare, with the Elizabethans, conceived of Nemesis as personal 
revenge. The victims in Henry FI and Richard III are avenged in a 
blood-feud; their fate is due to Margaret’s curse. Even in J.C. the 
Nemesis is personal, and does not take the form of an outraged society. 
So Macbeth does not fall merely as a usurper, but at the hands of 
Macduff to appease the ghosts of the latter’s wife and children, 
Shakespeare’s Nemesis strikes from without, and appears like a personal 
or supernaturally personal vengeance: and of this Banquo’s ghost is an 
instance. Not that Shakespeare ignores higher aspects of justice and 
retribution: the swords of Richmond, Macduff, and Hamlet also 
represent fate and outraged humanity. But there is always a concrete 
human agent. Nor does he forget inner and social retribution: Lady 
Macbeth feels the one, Macbeth the other, as he laments honour, 
love, friends. 

Critics, including Professor Bradley, have argued that Macbeth was 
prone to hallucinations, and instanced the dagger. But he himself 
acknowledges the dagger and the voice to be the creations of his fancy. 
And if with him imagination is the cause, why do others like Richard III 
and Brutus see ghosts ? The scene itself does not favour such an inter- 
pretation. Macbeth is not in the same spiritual state as when he saw 
the dagger. He is glad to have the murder done, and disappointed 
when he hears it is only half done. He is struck with horror when the 
ghost appears, but recovers himself as soon as it vanishes. His speech^ 
show no real remorse, but a deep sense of insecurity when the ghost is 
present. It has also ^en argued that the ghost is subjective because 
Macbeth’s description reproduces the murderer’s words: but by the 
laws of folk-lore, a ghost in outer semblance is merely the coi^ 
revivified. When Macbeth himself, on its disappearance, asserts its 
unreality, it is because the ghost’s vengeance is the horror and menace 
of his presence — of which the murderer is glad to be rid. There is 
more force in the argument that at the end he himself regards it as an 
illusion — ^but it is a natural reaction. No one else has seen itj the 
queen has rated him; and we remember that when the witches 
vanished he asked, ‘Were such things here ?’ * Shakespeare subtly used 

* Cf. Brutus, Posthumus, Hastings, Caesar, Antigonus. Also Also 

Horatio and Maroellus before the Ghost appears. 
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wonder and doubt to express the supernatural, and nuke us realize it 
was a being from ano^er world. The doubts satisfy our artistic 
cnvings, not our intellectual, and make the ghost more r^. Scepticism 
prepares the way for the supematutal and breaks it to us gently. It is 
true that the ghost appears only to one person; but the crucial test of 
objectivity is ^t it appears also to the audience — and the audience was 
never made a prey of illusion. Shakespeare ^ves his audience a key 
to the situation which they should accept, and not put themselves on 
a level with the characters on the boar^. Thus Ariel is invisible to 
Trinculo and Caliban, but not to the audience. It is a fairly absolute 
rule that what the Elizabethans represent on the. stage is actual and 
objective. 

Much that has been said of Banquo’s ghost applies to the ghosts in 
Richard III. A thorou^ Machiavel has little to do with conscience or 
remorse. If he explains the ghosts as figments of conscience, it may be 
that he is trying to shake off the great dread that has seized him. But 
even if Shakespeare intended them to be a dream, and no more than 
Ae pangs of conscience, he has not succeeded. The lights bum blue 
—an immemorial token of the presence of ghosts — and the same 
ghosts appear and prophesy to Richmond, and are recognized by him as 
Richard’s victims. 

Although J.C. is a political drama, it has little politics or stateman- 
ship, but b^mes an Elizabethan murder and revenge play, of which 
the latter half, like Hamlet^ contains a ghost to preside over the 
revenge. We see this most dearly where Shakespeare deviates from 
Plutarch. The last words of Bmtus and Cassius, in recognition of 
Caesar’s fulfilled vengeance, and the words of Brutus about Caesar’s 
spirit walking abroad, are Shakespeare’s own. There are passages in 
North’s Plutarch which Shakespeare might have used had he wished 
to interpret allegorically. 

In fine, Shakeq>eare’s ghosts are concrete representations of Nemesis 
according to the world-old conception of it as a blood-feud beyond the 
grave. His witches are those of James I, who ride on a broomstick 
and sail on a sieve; his portraits are literal and binding signs and tokens. 
The curses in Richard HI are literal and superstitious, and hold by the 
letter only. Of course, the earfy historical plays are cmde, and in his 
later work Shakespeare has spiritualized superstition, and made ghosts 
dramatically and psycholc^adly appropriate. Banquo^ ghost is real, 
but has also mortd and philosophic significance. He does not bring 
marvels on the stage, but lets them be reported by superstitious persons. 
And by means of die scepticism and wonder of ghost-seers he gives 
to the supernatural a subjective colouring. A vague and brooding 
treatment of the supernatural accords with his later imagitungs. 

Unlike the modem writer, Shakespeare has only poetic disbelief 
to cope with, or imaginative apathy. He does not leave us in doubt of 
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supernormal influence, like Ibsen, but works by awe and wonder. 
We must remem^r that his age was not entirely that of the Renaiss- 
ance; and the minds of the boldest cannot pass beyond the pale of 
ignorance and superstitious prejudice in a generation or even a century. 
It required a century to make the Copernican theory accepted in 
England. When Shakespeare wrote Macbeth the rage of witch- 
hunting had begun ; his style is deeply coloured with the superstitions 
of his time. Superstitions and supernatural elements are constantly 
cropping out even in the historical plays where the supernatural was 
not the subject in hand. Later romantics like Scott and Coleridge 
treated it in a decorative, literary way: Shakespeare drew it out of his 
native air and soil. His ghosts do not echo Seneca, but speak in the 
accents of Stratford and Warwickshire. We might argue that he 
himself believed in the supernatural because he represented it so 
successfully: but we must beware of confusing literal and poetic faith. 
The poetic depends on the imaginative — ^and the imaginative is not 
fettered to experience. 

Much of the superstitious element has constructional import: omens 
and forebodings such as ‘Beware the Ides of March’; but there is 
much that has no such import, and reflects Shakespeare himself and 
his age. Only his highly developed men see ghosts; the villains 
express doubts, and the foolish ignore portents. In the end doubt of 
the supernatural is unfounded; and the sceptics such as lago and 
Edmund doubt human virtue even more than the marvellous. Glen- 
dower is mocked by Hotspur, but he is reckoned a formidable warrior. 
There are no frauds in Shakespeare, nor is the supernatural treated 
comically. When Macbeth vfzs written, James I, the champion 
witch-hunter, and introducer of fresh and fierce legislation, had just 
come to the throne. We think Shakespeare would have revolted at 
paying the compliment of the ‘king’s evil’ if he had not accepted the 
prejudice. Shakespeare always kept off debatable ground, and the fact 
that he dealt freely with witchcraft disproves any recognized difference 
of opinion. 

The royal favour or that of the groundling? has often been advanced 
to explain a divagation of Shakespeare’s in sentiment or art. But the 
world’s greatest man could not wholly suppress himself, and a great 
popular artist is one with the people. We can see that he despises mobs 
— ^but he expresses the whole of Elizabethan superstitions without an 
ironical accent. He either believed in much of it or was hardly a man 
at all. As popular dramatist he reproduces prevailing forms of art, 
but does not discover truth or extend the boundaries of knowledge. 
He thinks in images, accepts belief, but has no use for unbelief. He is 
not superstitious, and, like Sophodes, is untouched by the spirit of zeal, 
cruelty, or gloom. He was no Puritan, but, like his generation, of the 
World, worldly. He has no brooding sense of the supernatural, but 
11 8 
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relegates religion to a man’s last moment. He entered imaginatively 
into his superstitious creations, but had little in common with the 
foolish notions which gave them birth. His supreme art in dealing 
with the subject is compatible with detachment. . . . 

We have noted before that American critics are prone to reject 
tradition and acquired knowledge in &vour of common sense — it 
being an old error of mankind that the fastest intellectual stronghold 
must yield to common sense. We do not wish to create prejudice 
against Professor Stoll, who is among the first of contemporary critics, 
but we note that common sense is his ultimate tribunal: though he 
does not use it as an excuse for disregarding the opinions of others. 
On the contrary, his strength is that it enables him to appreciate their 
relative value, while he yet stands alone in presence of Shakespeare. 
But the two following points, on which he will insist in his next 
essay, are the pillars of his critical method: that we must think first of 
the artist’s intention, because a work of art referred only to the critic’s 
personal impressions may mean anything, everything — that is, nothing; 
and that as emphasis is the artist’s chief means of expression, the 
interpretation of literature is mainly a study in emphasis. And yet, 
as we followed his argument, two remarks of Professor Saintsbury’s 
were persistently present with us: the first, that ‘extreme method in 
criticism is something of a superstition, and . . . the greatest critical 
book of the world, that of Longinus, has . . . very little of this 
the second, that Pater stands alone in clothing his criticism ‘with an 
extraordinarily sympathetic and powerful atmosphere of thought and 
style’.* To the first we must admit that Professor Stoll is pointing to 
the highway of the best criticism of the future, though we ourselves 
may regret the romantic method. More and more, as the classics 
recede in time, criticism will draw near to research — to a study of 
conditions of the age, of the books which inspired the author, &c. 
The impressionistic method will yield to the historical and com- 
parative, and for the latter Professor Stoll is admirably equipped, 
with his exact knowledge of the drama from Aristophanes to 
Ibsen, and of imaginative literature from the classics to the most 
discussed modern writers such as Anatole France and Henry James. 
The second loss — the atmosphere of thought and style— is implied in 
the first; for method implies classification and results, whereas medita- 
tion tends to go on indefinitely without beginning or end. Criticism 
like everything else has changed in the present century, and the result 
of its more business-like method is that the unconscious mind becomes 
something like the hired servant of the conscious. We may deplore, 
but we are met with the inevitable retort of ‘progress’ — ^as at the spread 
of the town, or the presence of motor coaches in beloved country lanes. 

In the present essay Professor Stoll succeeds in conveying to us 
* Hist, Crit. iii. 221. * Ibid. iii. 545. 
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what the ghost meant for Shakcsj^e’s audience. The ghost of 
Banquo simply the coipse revivified, the concrete representation 
of Nemesis; it had objective as well as subjective reality; for the 
audience were never made the prey of illusion. The dagger and the 
voice Macbeth himself admits to be the creations of fancy. It is in 
such instances that we see common sense and historical knowledge 
working harmoniously together. 

XIII 

AMONG these latest critics the most interesting general remarks are 
about Shakespeare’s thinking power. Sidney Lee calls him a natural 
philosopher who excelled in the philosophy of common sense and 
wisdom about men. He was no respecter of orthodox doctrine, but 
in his world vice ruins him who practises it, and ultimate justice 
governs the operations of human nature and society. Critics of all 
countries agree that he is the greatest of thinking men. Luce says that 
he believed in Providence, and that all things work together for good. 
His doctrine was seldom based on religious dogma and he was a poet 
before a philosopher, but he had the most comprehensive mental and 
spiritual vision of any writer. His final conceptions and convictions of 
morals or love or life are the most profound and noble in literature. 
He sets before us the highest known ideal towards which progressive 
morality is striving. Judging from his whole work we say he gives 
free and undramatic expression to our best belief — in God and love 
and immortality. To Mr. Arthur Symons, his wisdom, as appears 
from his whole work, is neither optimism nor pessimism, but includes 
both. Raleigh says that no labels of creed or party suit him, that he 
was one of the few who rediscover Christianity for themselves, so that 
the Gospel is born anew. In ultimate problems he had no help of 
doctrine, theory, metaphysics, morals — and he trusted little to philo- 
sophy and reason. Mr. Baker speaks of his broad human sympathy 
and readiness to believe in the good rather than the bad side of human 
nature. Professor Stoll says that Nemesis to Shakespeare was personal 
revenge, but he also recognized the higher aspects of justice and 
retribution. His work is the spontaneous utterance of himself and his 
age, and he has its philosophy, politics, and religion. 

We also get some important remarks on Shakespeare the artist. 
According to Luce, he created a drama absolutely ideal in compre- 
hensiveness-combining classical, medieval, popular, tr^ic, romantic, 
farcical — and also national and inspired. His work is the greatest 
achievement of all the ages, and no artist was ever so deliberate; he 
was the best ideal craftsman of the world. Raleigh speaks of the craft 
and experience of his plays. Mr. Baker discovers an underlying 
artistic ideal that rounds and completes artistically the plays in a way 
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never seen in the work of others. Professor Stoll calls his art naive and 
literal, although refined and subtle. 

About the man we set down the following. Luce asserts that he 
was too deep a thinker and too great a poet to be a mere objective 
dramatist. To Mr. Deighton his impersonality is a cardinal doctrine 
in the interpretation of his mind and art. Raleigh says that he was the 
rarest of all things, a whole man. Mr. S3rmons thinks that nobility 
of soul was the part of his genius which grew most steadily to the last. 
The impression of Shakespeare to Professor Stoll is one of tolerance, 
geniality, common sense, imaginative power and fervour, rather than 
extraordinary enlightenment. The foremost man^of the world could 
not wholly suppress himself. 

As usual the remarks about women have a peculiar interest. Sidney 
Lee thinks that he sometimes denies free will to women. Luce says 
that the relation of most of the plays to the growth of his art is clearly 
indicated by their women: even in the early comedies Shakespeare’s 
women were a new creation in drama. 

Among single remarks worth preserving is Raleigh’s, that a pro- 
found sense of fate underlies the tragedies; — Mr. Baker’s, that he 
depends much for dramatic contrasts on the sure creation of atmosphere ; ‘ 
— and Professor Stoll’s, that no writer has treated the supernatural so 
well — that he treats superstition finely and delicately while keeping 
firm hold on its material reality. . . . 

That Shakespeare is unique is an old truth: the present age is 
helping to discover why he is unique. The weakness of agnosticism — 
especially such a doarine as Herbert Spencer’s ‘Unknowable’ — is 
that it definitely decides what can and cannot be known. The best of 
these critics help us to realize, implicitly if not explicitly, that art is the 
great reconciler: but only the supreme art of Shakespeare. They 
agree with their predecessors that Shakespeare was a moral and religious 
artist, but, thanl^ to his final creative energy, he transcended all known 
achievements in morality, religion, and art. Admiration is salted with 
common sense, thanks to Professor Stoll. 


> Cfi Sidney Lee (1904). 
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ENGLAND 1908—1909 

I. FUKNIVALL AMD MITNRO. II. SCHELLING. III. ST.JOHN. IV. BEECHING. 
V. KARRIS. VI. SWINBURNE. VII. SIDNEY LEE. VIII. CONCLUSION. 

I 

T O this year belongs the Century iSA.,' edited by F. J. Fumivall 
and J. J. Munro. We are already acquainted with the work of 
Fumivall, and the first thing we notice is that his ‘linb’ persist. We 
cannot take all these seriously, but as we formerly attempted to 
classify them, we will now merely refresh our memory with a random 
selection. 

Fickleness of love links Ferona with M.N.D.^ and in both there is 
a Duke and a wood. In both John and Richard III cruel uncles plan 
nephews’ murder. The ShreWy like the Merchant^ deals with the 
self-surrender of a woman. Hotspur resembles Kate the Shrew, but 
in armour and a man. M. Ado repeats the moral of L.L.L. — that wit 
and the mocking spirit are worthless. The spirit of A.T.L. anticipates 
the fourth period — that repentance and reconciliation are better than 
revenge. Macbeth repeats Jaques’ philosophy — ^men and women are 
but players. The grand resolves and speeches of Hamlet that result in 
nothing are like Richard II’s. The leading feature of Othello, M.for 
M.y and Hamlet is lust. Supposed lust in Desdemona is the cause of 
Othello’s jealousy and thus the main motive for the action. lago is 
the Richard III of the third period. Othello and Macbeth are alike 
great commanders, and are tempted from within and without. lago 
is passed over, and the Prince of Cumberland is advanced before 
Macbeth. Emilia knocks at the door after the murder, like the 
Porter in Macbeth. Love of husband before fiither shows in Lear as 
in Othello. Timon and Lear think to buy love with gifts. Paulina 
is a truer Emilia. 

F urnivall and Munro believe in the four periods and in Shakespeare’s 
systematic development. For them his metre, words, grammar, syntax, 
move but with the deeper changes of mind and soul of which they are 
the outward signs. In four such periods the story of a man’s heart 
must be wrapt up. A poet must write what he learns from experience, 
and the greatest work is based on emotional experience, not observation.* 
He was fond of kings and queens — ^in the Tudor spirit, because they 
stood for country. He was patriotic, no book reader, he loved nature 
like Wordsworth. The Sonnets are intensely autobiographical and 
self-revealing — at one with the spirit and inner meaning of his growth 
and life. Critics forget his impulsive nature and long absence from 
* Century Sk., 1908 (Canell). * Cf. Raleigh. 
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home. Adultery was then treated with indifference. What was new 
is that which Shakespeare shows us — ^his deep repentance for sin 
committed. Those who declare the Sonnets to be conventional do not 
explain why the figures in them are not conventional types. 

It thus appears that the authors are well decided in their view of 
Shakespeare, and we will now take some specimens of their method, 
adding a warning that their criticism inclines to the positive, and is shut 
in by strict poetic justice and conventional morality. 

In JL.L.L. we see the contrast of London wits with the Stratford- 
bred Shakespeare. He showed them he could beat them with their 
own weapons, and that their wit and fine talk were.nothing compared 
with real go^ heart and work. The Antipholus-Luciana episode 
in the Errors marks the first uprise of serious, tender love. The love 
which bursts into full force in R. and J. is the lawful passion in woman 
and man. Richard III is embodied ambition. In a world where there 
is hardly a true friendship or a noble figure it is natural that the most 
callous, crafty, and remorseless man of all should triumph. The scenes 
with Anne and Elizabeth are an early testimony to Shakespeare’s 
tremendous dramatic power. The misgovernment in John is not of 
a cruel tyrant but a selfish coward. John is a hero while he impersonates 
England, defies the foreigner, and opposes the Pope, but he is only 
bold politically, and morally a coward and sneak. 

The Merchant belongs to Shakespeare’s second period where sadness 
is but a cloud-shadow on an infinite sea of joy — in the positive forces 
of the world, beauty and tenderness of women, strength and comrade- 
ship of man, faith in the highest qualities of the human heart, com- 
passion and love and mercy. One feeling does not dominate, but there 
is a symphony of grace and fierceness, mercy and vengeance, friendship 
and love and fiend-like hate, wit and humour. Shylock is a strong 
nature capable of good : the fallen angel makes the worst devil. Bassanio 
is something of an adventurer, yet he must be noble since Antonio and 
Portia love him. If the Prince in i Henry IF utters his true motive 
for leading a reckless life, he is a charlatan and snob. Hotspur is 
passion’s slave: himself and his own glory are his gods. The moral of 
Falstaff is the same as L,L.L.: what is mere wit, that men so value, 
really worth ? The scene with the dying king throws a shadow over 
the whole play. The Prince’s rebuff to Falstaff is generous: he allows 
him a competence which is above his deserts. Henry^V not only 
proclaims the glory and gallantry of Shakespeare’s hero, but his own 
full manhood’s spirit, his rejoicing in his strength and success in life. 
Shakespeare could not make Falstaff really in love {JVives) or it would 
have redeemed him. Athwart the sunshine of M. Ado he brought 
the shadow of distress or death, for he represented life as it is here on 
earth. A.T.L. is the sweetest play because sweetness is drawn from 
the bitters of life. When we look past the comic characters of Twelfth-^ 
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Night we feel the beauty of those who stand in the half-light 
behind. 

With TV tU we enter the gloomy time, yet Shakespeare recog- 

nizes the same true woman’s love undergoing a more repulsive trial— 
that of unwomanliness. The fundamental idea in his mind is that the 
way of nature — ^the beautiful office of fetherhood and motherhood — 
is the best and noblest way for the best and noblest of mankind. 
Through the strife of the fate of nations of ^.C. comes the cry of the 
betrayed friend that persists through all future plays. Essex’s rebellion 
made Shakespeare anxious to enforce the truth — that rebellion for in- 
sufficient cause will be followed by death, even if the motive is noble. 
Brutus is one of the noblest figures. Compare his notion of honour 
with that of Hotspur or Henry V to see his finer nature. Hamlet is 
the type of the weakness of us all: before he knows of the murder he 
thinia of suicide. Only Polonius and the women think him mad: not 
the King with a head. In his soliloquy — ‘To be . . .’ — he degrades 
conscience to the level of his dread of death. He says he could ‘drink 
hot blood’, because big words bring relief to weak creatures. In the 
scene with his mother he is noble and strong. In his diseased view of 
life, shirking of duty, doubts, &c., he typifies each of us at some time. 
Isabella (Af. for M.) is a contrast to the lust and weak will of woman 
and man. She is the highest type of woman yet drawn, and cannot 
have the mere charm and tenderness of an ordinary woman. She, 
Cordelia, and Volumnia, are the three splendid women who illumine 
the dark third period — ^and she is the highest of all. Angelo is a self- 
revelation to any man who has striven for purity, fancied himself 
safe, and failed in the hour of trial. The play would be intolerable 
but for Isabella. Justice, which seems to be struggling for life all 
through, fails at last. Behind the nobleness of Othello were yet the 
jealousy, the suspicion, the mean cunning of the savage: death to the 
adulteress was the practice of his race. lago is self-sufficient and 
imitates no one in his inhuman designs. Macbeth shows separation 
from man as well as God — the miserable trustless isolation that sin 
brings in its train. Macbeth is a worldly man, and without the witches 
and his wife he would not have erred. Lady Macbeth shows the ready 
wit of all Shakespeare’s women. Cleopatra is his most wonderful 
study of woman, and he makes us look on her with admiring hate. 
Coriolanus gives a contrast of heroines — the heaven of Italy beside 
the hell of Egypt. From mothers like Volumnia came the men who 
conquered the known world, laid the foundations of our laws, be- 
queathed us their arts, and have left their mark for ever on the nations 
of Europe. There was a theory that Plebeians and Patricians were 
distinct races — ^the former aboriginal Ligurians, the latter Umbrian 
Sabines who conquered them. Loftier ideals of life maintained the 
division. The Sabine matrons instilled into their sons their own deep 
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reverence for the laws and principles of their fathers. Shakespeare 
sympathizes with Timon, as always with sufferers, rather than the 
practical Alcibiades who takes the right means to revenge. Apemantus 
does give a sound analysis of Timon’s cliaracter. 

The Tempest links earth to heaven with Miranda, and earth to 
hell with Caliban. The complex and detailed plot of Cymbeline should 
not blind our eyes to the genius which has woven its different strands 
into such fine poetry. Both lachimo and lago are types of the subtle 
Italian intellect called Machiavellian; they are masters of innuendo 
and suggestion, but lachimo can repent.* Few if any of the plays 
leave a pleasanter picture in the memory than the^^. Tale. We hope 
Leontes really repents — ^but he gets the benefit of Shakespeare’s fourth 
period which restores to him the wife and daughter he does not deserve. 
Hermione is Shakespeare’s most magnanimous and noble woman. 
Compare her self-defence with that of Hero, Desdemona, Imogen — 
and we see Shakespeare’s splendid development. Art can go no 
further. . . . 

In the above criticism we see that the moral predominates, and it 
remains to show where it has quickened and where blunted insight. 
To the latter belong Falstaff, and the general remarks about J.C.\ 
to the former the characters of Hotspur and Brutus and the analysis 
of Airs Well. Both Isabella and Hermione are over-praised from 
moral rather than aesthetic reasons — ^and surely the moral nature of 
Leontes is totally misconceived. It is needless to say that these critics 
are not likely to befriend Cleopatra; but with Coriolanus again moral 
and aesthetic truth interpenetrate. The remarks on Timon are true, 
and even partially so is the defence of Apemantus. 

The criticisms of the great tragedies — Hamlet y Othelloy Macbeth — 
are on the border-land. If they do not penetrate far, if they assume too 
much knowledge of Shakespeare’s character, they are at least suggestive. 
We read them and then think of the alternative explanations, and as our 
minds make the passage we are conscious of the abyss. It is less that 
they stimulate than awaken echoes. 

II 

F. E. SCHELLING^ deals with influences on the Elizabethan 
drama, and notes where Shakespeare, working with the same materials, 
surpassed his fellow-dramatists. There were the religious,-national, and 
Italian interests of the drama, and though Shakespeare was thoroughly 
English, he owed to the transforming atmosphere of Italy the fact that 
he is alike the most realistic of dramatists and most romantic and ideal 
of poets. The Italian spirit seeks beauty in strange and often un- 

* Cf. Arthur Symons (1907). 

> EUxabethan Dramay 1908 (London, Constable; Boston and New York, 
Houghton Mifflin). 
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promising materials, and produces effects of art by untried courses. 
Marlowe gave the drama passion and poetry, and the chronicle play 
appealed to national instincts. ... 

It has long been admitted that Shakespeare’s early histories owed 
much to Marlowe. Schelling points to more detailed resemblances, 
especially in Richard Illy and explains the further influences that suc- 
ceeded Marlowe — ^and where Shakespeare’s own mind breaks through. 

Richard III, he says, is less criminal than diabolical; his energy, 
hypocrisy, cynicism, &c., dilate into the heroic. This concentration 
of interest in the heroic dimensions of a unified personality characterizes 
the drama of Marlowe. Also it is without comedy, and there is a 
certain fixity of character, coarseness of stroke, violence of speech and 
deed, and a lyricism which converts whole scenes into the expression of 
a single emotion. In Richard II Shakespeare adds poetic delicacy and 
more searching insight into character. In both parts of Henry IV he 
weds the chronicle play to the realistic comedy of everyday life: he is 
the Dickens of his age, but true to fact. Henry V’s ‘fidelity to fact’ 
translates the vulgar lust of mere conquest into a great national war. 
Shakespeare took the chronicle play out of itself and glorified it in 
two of his greatest plays. Macheth and Lear derive in subject from 
the same sources, and their conduct as dramas is not unaffected by 
their extraction. The personality of his characters interests Shake- 
speare: Macbeth’s imaginative egoism, Lear’s senile dementia, con- 
temptible in itself but transformed into the effect of grandeur by his 
years, royal dignity, and pitiful situation. ... 

In the following section Schelling will explain to us how Shake- 
speare developed romantic comedy to grace and lightness without 
flippancy or triviality. He learnt his first lessons from Lyly, and 
gradually used his supreme poetic gift to outdo his fellow-workers 
and transform his material. 

The Wives proves that Shakespeare was pre-eminent in the domestic 
drama as elsewhere. Lyly provided him with a general model of inter- 
course between refined persons, and unity in constructing plot. L.L.L. 
followed Lyly’s ideal, which seldom rose to the conception of a drama 
superior to momentary and local applications. V zrona gives the first 
glimpse of Shakespeare’s true and simple romantic art. The Merchant 
is the last play to show traces of art other than his own. Perhaps it 
remains a comedy rather than a tragedy because of the masterly union 
of the pathetic with the grotesque— a union as daring as psychologic- 
ally true. Twelfth-Night is the perfection of light and joyous romantic- 
ism, The superficial atmosphere and adventure may be unreal, 
their romantic sources: but the characters are entirely English. The 
interest of the comedies is the kaleidoscopic groupings and changes ot 

the persons of the drama. Romance prefers the marvellous and beautiful 

to real life, and takes us back to the golden joys and illusions of youth. 
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The art of M, for M. is realistic, but Shakespeare ingeniously adds 
Isabella’s unassailable chastity and the pathetic figure of Mariana. T. and 
C. contains cynicism, irony, worldly philosophy, and bitter wisdom, . . . 

In connexion with the tragedies Schelling just touches upon in- 
fluency but it is evident that they play a smaller part than in the 
preceding plays. We therefore conclude that by this road he has 
reached the opinion that the tragedies were Shakespeare’s most original 
work— despite what has been said about Macbeth and Lear. 

The Elizabethan tragedy was overwhelmingly romantic; its quest 
was for material out of the range of ordinary experience, apart from 
customs and wont of time, expressed in the accej>ted terms of the 
present. The influence of Seneca does not contradict this; he was the 
most romantic of classics and the most modern of ancients. In Hamlet 
we see Shakespeare’s care for character; it was man, not his doings, that 
interested him. Plot, setting, staging, were nothing to him when seized 
by the fervour of imaginative portraiture. His persons live and change 
under his hand as men do in this world. Here he gives us a new 
artistic character-analysis and self-questioning — unlike the scientifically 
critical eye which views life from without. The naturalness and spon- 
taneity of R. and J. make it unlike the romantic tragedies of the day. 
It is the supreme dramatic embodiment of the tumultuous passion of 
adolescence. In the last two acts of A. and C. Shakespeare expands his 
sources with regal power. As in Macbeth and Lear the play rises out 
of its particular into the imperishable triumph of unfettered art. 
Cleopatra is the veritable goddess of eternal change, the legion of 
whose caprices, frivolities, and blandishments the master dramatist 
has somehow contrived to sum up into an heroic figure, the incarnation 
of passionate abandonment to a love that rages like fire and consumes 
all! Abandon is her surpassing quality, and Shakespeare alone among 
dramatists dared to paint this passion with all the light and darkness 
that affect it. In Othello he has most ennobled and elevated his theme 
and practised the transforming alchemy of his art. To Othello it was 
wonder and rapture that a maiden so fair and delicately nurtured could 
love him. Love grounded in disparity is unstable, and lago practised 
on that. . . . 

Of the Roman plays we need only include Schelling’s remark that 
J.C. has the atmosphere of dignity and restraint of ancient Rome; 
and we cannot agree that Coriolanus is a glorified chronicle history. 
But his best criticism is of the romances, and we may well contrast it 
with Thorndike’s. He does not deny the influence of Fletcher, but 
he sees how Shakespeare transcends Fletcher, and above all points out 
the true relation between the special kinds of characters and incidents 
of the romantic tragi-comedy. 

He denies that Shakespeare’s characters may be reduced to types of 
Fletcher’s. The persons of Shakespeare’s romances are breathing 
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realities, whereas Fletcher’s tragi-comedies arc consummate pictures 
with the limitations of their art on them. Shakespeare bowed to the 
fashion of the moment when he ended the JV. Tale happily, and dis- 
turbed the ethical sensibilities of the modern reader in letting Hermione 
forgive Leontes. In the Tempest he transformed the gross superstition 
of the sailors into a tale of romantic beauty. The scenes of Fletcher’s 
tragi-comedies are laid within the Court; they deal with love intrigues, 
ambition, revenge, contrasts of sentimental passion with tragic feeling 
and situation. Shakespeare’s romance wanders over strange seas and 
lands, delights in shipwreck and adventure, touches imaginatively on 
the supernatural. Fletcher’s tragi-comedies are well knit and the 
characters are types; Shakespeare’s romances are loosely constructed, 
recalling the epic quality of the old chronicle plays, and his characters 
are as individually distinctive as in the older plays. Fletcher had only 
a general influence on Shakespeare. . . . 

We may fitly leave Schelling here, with his best sentences fresh in 
our memory. He brings home to us something of the special quality 
of Shakespeare’s mind by analysing the material at the disposal of 
himself and his fellow dramatists alike. 

Ill 

WE interrupt the stream of laudatory criticism to deal with a strange 
collection of essays edited by Sir Spencer St. John.* The twentieth 
century has its Rymers, and though we cannot say of the present 
author that he writes of Shakespeare without experiencing him, he at 
least experiences him in the wrong way. That a work of art should 
not be put to the same tests as a legal work, is one of the thoughts that 
rise in us as we read verdicts on the plays such as the following: 

R, and J, lacks constructive art; Juliet was not bound to take the 
potion, whence the whole catastrophe: even the Friar says she might 
have lain concealed in his cell. Timon was prodigal not generous, and 
his self-burial is a farce. The plan of Hamlet is confused and inartistic. 
After a splendid opening it diminishes and ends miserably. Polonius 
becomes quite different from Shakespeare’s first design. Hamlet’s father 
would not have given power to a shallow babbler. lago is the corner- 
stone of Othello yet has no adequate motive. Nothing in Coriolanus is 
natural except the domestic scenes. J^C, has faults, yet is full of 
exquisite poetry, delicate sentiments, and the highest kind of eloquence. 
Few women can compare with Portia. Historical truth cramps 
Shakespeare’s genius without offering an equivalent in strict adherence 
to facts. Yet throughout there are many beautiful and wise and 
imaginative lines and passages, and these make reading tolerable. 
Shakespeare’s best comedy is in history, because the strain of pure 

> Essays on Sh. and his Works, edited by Sir Spencer St. John from the manuscripts 
and notes of a deceased relative, 1908 (Smith, Elder). 
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comedy led him to semi-tragedy for contrast and variety. Falstaff’s 
wit sinks towards the end but reappears in full blaze in the fVives, 
Malvolio is original but inconsistent; he is no Puritan or stern en- 
thusiast, but a piece of starched propriety. J,T, L. is one of the calmest 
and sweetest plays, where evil only enters enough to produce a con- 
trast Prospero waited so many years for revenge that Miranda might 
grow up and engage in inspir^ love-making. . . . 

After these selected judgements on particular plays we will turn to 
more general statements, remarking that they are personal in the 
narrow sense of the word and akin to prejudice. Herbert Spencer 
called Homer tedious and Plato silly — and A. C. Benson oteerved 
that these were the opinions of a fourth-form boy." 

Shakespeare had a low estimate of women; he considered them as 
objects of man's passion, incentives to action, victims of his or their 
own vices. He sought to rival Juliet in Imogen, Portia, Helena, 
Desdemona, Ophelia, but all are far below her. In conception of love 
and beauty his imagination was only once prolific. Men to Shakespeare 
were bad rather than good; the best is Romeo as he has no gall. 
Othello's love is a delusion, and he is jealous because he concludes 
Desdemona cannot love him. Orlando is silly, and this saves him from 
our disgust. Only Horatio has no flaw; he is more disinterested and 
self-sacrificing than Hamlet. Shakespeare’s treatment of love in Fenus 
and the Sonnets is most derogatory to the sex; but in time the turbulent 
elements were co-ordinated into one beautiful whole such as Juliet. 
Othello only exhibits the jealousy of a middle-aged gentleman 
lest his female plaything should be taken from him; but the love of 
Brutus for his wife is as noble as any that we may imagine to exist 
in heaven. Rosaline loves Orlando for his strength in wrestling. . . . 

The same perverse method obtains in the discussion on Shakespeare's 
philosophy. The writer argues back from particular speeches of charac- 
ters, and attributes to Shakespeare any confusion that may result. 

Claudio has committed no great crime but is in agony at the thought 
of death. It was the doctrine of Shakespeare's age, and linked with the 
belief in fate, that the guilt of one may be expiated by the sufferings of 
others. Shakespeare does not believe in necessity, but he is deeply 
perplexed and falls into a wilderness of paradoxes. Hamlet is the 
exponent of one class of his speculations, lago, Edmund, Richard III, 
Macbeth of others, and the Duke in M, for M, and F riar in R. and J. 
of still others. He felt himself out of place in the sociaT system of the 
time, and the aim of his philosophy is to blunt the edge of disappoint- 
ment. From Timon one can see that his views of the English social 
system were most unfavourable, and in J.T.L. he argues that there is 
greater sweetness in seclusion from the world. He loves all but Jews 
and Puritans, but his convictions were revolutionary and he did not 
approve kings. In his eyes they are usurpers, murderers, despots, 
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knaves, and all the misery of the world comes from the worship of 
power and grandeur by the multitude. It is falsely believed that he 
thought humbly of himself: on all sides he saw no one superior. 

IV 

A LITTLE book by H. C. Beeching* is worth mention because it 
deals skilfully with some vexed questions. Shakespeare is said to 
dislike crowds: but who likes them ? he replies. If we take his mechani- 
cals singly he does not deny to them human virtues, and the Citizens 
in Coriolanus refute Menenius in argument. He treats the subject of 
Shakespeare’s melancholy with mingled insight and common sense. 
Perhaps Shakespeare felt a temptation to melancholy, he says, but all 
that we know of his outward life gives the opposite impression. His 
comparisons of Shakespeare’s rogues are worth recording, and the 
eternal problem of Falstaff’s degradation. He suggests that the latter 
may be due to the fact that he comes into an historical play instead of a 
pure comedy, and adds that nobody wants Sir Toby put on the black 
list as a tippler, or Autolycus sent to gaol for filching linen from the 
hedges; but when the world of comedy touches the real world, social 
offences have to meet social punishment. In answering the question 
how we are to get behind Shakespeare’s writings to the man, he recalls 
Raleigh. We must ask ourselves what is the impression left on our 
mind after a careful reading of any play, because that will be Shake- 
speare’s mind speaking to ours, and the general impression from the 
great volume of his work is no vague one. We are conscious of gentle- 
ness and manliness, and a conviction that good must fight evil. 

V 

IN the opinion of Mr. Frank Harris^ Shakespeare can be detected in 
his work, because an artist is bound to reveal himself. Shakespeare, he 
thinks, was weak-nerved and passionate, with feminine rather than 
masculine virtues. The event of his life was his passion for the ‘dark 
lady’, whom he identifies with Mary Fitton. Shakespeare could not 
paint a man of action, but in all his plays and poems painted one man 
— ^himself — and one woman — Mary Fitton^ — ^until a collapse came 
and he retired to Stratford. Mr. Harris’s book is well written and 
appeals to a wider circle than most critical treatises, and is likely to 
convince the unprofessional reader that it is the whole truth about 
Shakespeare. We will endeavour to present the gist, and to show how 
much truth it contains, and we will remark at the outset that the final 
effect of such a book is to belittle Shakespeare. 

Mr. Harris argues that Romeo and Hamlet have the same pensive 

* fTm. Sh. Playmaker^ and Poet, 1908 (Smith, Elder). 

* TAe Man Sk. and his Tragic Life Story, 1909 (Frank Palmer). 

^ Cf. Brandes. 
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sadness and loving sympathy. Jaques is the same, though painted with 
lifter strokes: he has humorous sadness and intellectual curiosity. 
Macbedi is like Hamlet, with his irresolution and untimely love of 
meditation, and both have exquisite intellectual hiimess. Macbeth at 
first loves drought and hates action, and like Hamlet loses his foothold 
on reality. After the murder his nerve is gone, and we see nothing of 
the ambitious, half-barbarous chieftain. A strange murderer is one 
who longs for ‘troops of friends’, and he complains of bad dreams, like 
Hamlet, and, like Hamlet, his philosophy ends in utter doubt and con- 
tempt for life. His qieech to Macduff, ‘Of all men else . . .’ is a con- 
fession of pity and remorse, like the gende kindness of Hamlet to Laertes 
or Romeo to Paris. The speech of Duke Vincerido to Claudio shows 
deeper hopelessness and pessimism than Hamlet’s. It must be Shake- 
speare’s own thought, as it is out of place to a doomed man, and the 
Duke is not callous. He is a pensive poet-philosopher talking to lighten 
his own heart. 

Shakespeare is said to depict men of action, but they are sketches 
compared with his indmate portrait of the aesthetic-philosopher-poet. 
His men of action are taken from history or tradidon, and the traits 
are supplied by the chroniclers. He adds no new quality to Falcon- 
bridge, but Arthur is all his. Having just lost his own son he has learnt 
pathos from weakness and suffering. In the old play Arthur faces the 
unknown with a man’s courage; the pathos is the work of gende 
Shakespeare who hated war and bloodshed. Richard II is cruel at 
first, brause Shakespeare began with the traditional view, but when 
he saw it would yield no emotion, he veered round and discovered 
amiable qualities in him. He paints himself as led astray by bad friends. 
Richard’s hasty blow is no sign of courage — ^which should be founded 
on stubborn resoludon. Arthur reveak Shakespeare’s qualifies of heart, 
Richard of mind, and both are parts of one nature, and prove Shake- 
q>eare was affectionate in a feminine manner. 

Shakespeare gives Hotspur’s impatience superbly, his courage lament- 
ably. Take away historical qualities and see how little Shakespeare 
added. Shakespeare’s Hot^ur hates poetry yet utters long poetical 
descriptions; but when Shakespeare does reveal Hotspur’s real qualities, 
his magic makes him live intensely, despite fiilse strokes. Compare the 
Prince to sm how poorly Shakespeare conceives entirely manly qualities. 
At first he is a prig, then 4 colourless replica of Hotspur, but he never 
reveak his soul, and his changes are sudden and unmotived. When 
watching by the d}nng King Shakespeare openly q>eaks throu^ him. 
When he dismisses Faktaff Shakespeare adds the bitter contempt; it 
wasdistasteforhkownpastfiratmadehimsevereonFaktaff. Henry 
one of Shakespeare’s worst works, and Henry is embarrassed by the need 
to speak as soldier-king. The puppet becomes ridiculous through infii- 
sbn of fire poet’s sympathy and emotion. Shakespeare cannot express 
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courage; ‘Once more unto the breach* is not valour but its make- 
believe; and the ‘tiger’s rage’ not brave but angry men. Richard III 
was drawn under the spell of Marlowe, but the first impulse was soon 
exhausted, and Shakespeare fell teck on himself and made Richard 
keen of insight and hypocritically blunt of speech — sl sketch of lago. 
‘There is no creature loves me’, shows Shakespeare’s own gentle, 
loving nature. Shakespeare, who was no hero but a neuropath and a 
lover, took the feminine view of courage as love of honour. 

The Duke’s speech on music in Twelfth-Night is the most complete 
confession of Shakespeare’s feelings. His self-contradictions are those 
of self-revelation. Shakespeare speaks freely without much care for 
coherence of characterization. In every play we see his love of music 
and flowers. Hamlet and Macbeth express his mind, Romeo and 
Orsino his heart and poetic temperament. Critics have overlooked 
his gentle, passionate side. Orsino is the complement to Hamlet who 
is entirely in the shadow, but something still lacks. It is humour that 
brings him into touch with reality, so that his ideality is not one-sided 
humour produced by love and sympathy. When a feature is accentuated 
by repetition it must belong to a living model. In neither Hamlet nor 
Richard are the principal traits accentuated so grossly as in Falstaff. 
He was taken from life and studied from outside, so Shakespeare could 
not paint him again. He had exhausted his model and only echoed 
him in the JVives. . . . 

So far, says Mr. Harris, are the outlines: and we pause to remind 
him of two old truths — ^that Shakespeare had a universal mind, and 
that human nature differs in degree rather than kind. The first 
should teach us that every critic, according to his bias, can find himself 
reflected in Shakespeare; the second, that the meditations of Hamlet 
and Macbeth belong to a different sdiool. Also, if we judge Shake- 
speare’s characters by their actions as well as their minds we see that 
the effect made on the world by Hamlet is other than by Macbeth. It 
has been rightly said that ‘To be’ — ^the most universal speech — could 
only have been uttered by Hamlet. As regards courage and men of 
action, we would counter-suggest R. and with its trio of Romeo, 
Tybalt, Mercutio: though of course we agree that the finest poetry is 
drawn from inner not outer experience. Where Mr. Harris convinces 
is in pointing to a continuing meditative-poctic-philosophic strain in 
the roll of characters; but he would have done better to suggest rather 
than assert. And he most fails where he is most definite — ^as in trans- 
ferring Shakespeare’s life-experiences to his work — ^thc loss of his son, 
and his supposed riotous youth. 

We will now give instances of touches in the plays whereby Sh^e- 
speare, according to Mr. Harris, is self-revealed. That Adriana 
{Errors)^ who is not blamed for her age, defends herself against it, 
proves that Shake^>eare meant his wife. The Abbess condemns her 
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in needlessly emphatic terms. The first scene of Ferona gives Shake- 
speare’s reasons for leaving Stratford; the needless argument proves 
personal confession. He desired love and honour and saw the drag of 
his marriage. No merchant ever made or kept money like Antonio — 
who does not esteem worldly goods. Shylock hates Antonio more than 
he loves money, and there is the same prodigality in all the plays — 
Brutus, Lear, Timon. Shakespeare must have been thus — and Ben 
Jonson calls him open and free. In the Sonnets he reveals his feminine 
qualities — ^passionate self-abandonment, facile forgivingness, self-pity. 
The unlikely story partly proves it true. Proxy-wooing is treated in 
three plays — Ferona^ M. Ado^ Twelfth-Night. The story of Shake- 
speare’s passion for Mary Fitton is that of his life. Rosaline {R. and J.) 
is minutely described, though she does not figure in the play, and 
Shakespeare seldom describes his women. Biron calls Rosaline ( L. L. L.) 
wanton, and this lessens our sympathy with Biron, his love, and the 
play. When Shakespeare fails in art the cause is strong personal 
feeling. 

Shakespeare’s sensuality unites creatures of his temperament with 
those of his intellect — Romeo, Jaques, Orsino, Hamlet. It is the 
source of his kindness and wide sympathy. He added nothing to virile 
virtues and vices, but he did to feminine, and it was desire that most 
inspired him. He was a born aristocrat, who loathed the common 
people, and admired cultured young noblemen — Bassanio, Benedict, 
Mercutio. He omits to say that the English bowmen won Agincourt. 
The Sonnets to the youth are conventional; to the women they display 
a terribly true passion. Shakespeare’s liking for William Herbert was 
heightened by snobbishness; when he lost him it left in him bitterness 
and contempt for ingratitude, not grief for loss of affection. Mary 
Fitton was the passion of his life, and appears in play after play, long 
after the sonnet period. . . . 

Mr. Harris writes in an interesting manner and is himself convinced, 
but he is impressionistic rather than deep. He knows the mere facts of 
Shakespeare’s life and instantly finds something to correspond with them 
in Errors and Ferona. He repeats the old charge of Shakespeare’s 
^snobbishness’ because of obvious scenes like those of Jack Cade or the 
mob in J.C. We would remind him of the dignified rebuke addressed 
to Coriolanus by the citizen — that the price of the consulship is to 
ask it kindly. In London or New York at the present day no doubt 
Antonio would be considered a bad merchant; but we recall Carlyle’s 
saying that the ancestors of the great Mirabeau carried on business 
in the ‘Venetian’, and therefore ‘not ignoble’ manner. We now 
approach the final period. 

After Shakespeare’s disillusion all his heroes fail. Brutus is the most 
complete portrait of Shakespeare at his best. There is nothing in 
Plutarch of the different passions and war with himself of which he 
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speaks. Shakes^re did not understand the republican ideal, and made 
Brutus a conspirator without a cause. The more perfect Brutus is the 
more cogent should be his motive to kill Caesar. When Shakespeare 
realized that he had been fooled and scorned he replied with Hamlet, 
He knew himself to be irresolute and half excuses, half realizes himself. 
Brooding on revenge is the heart of the play. Most men would not 
blame their mother, but Shakespeare identified her with Mary Fitton. 
No one ever felt such intensity of jealous rage about a mother or 
sister.* He never thinks of challenging the King to fair fight, but 
meditates assassination in a feminine manner. Shakespeare excels in 
magnifying this secondary weakness into the chief defect of the whole 
tragedy. 

We see from Othello how jealousy and revenge gradually possessed 
Shakespeare. When Othello tells how he won Desdemona he falls 
out of character. Shakespeare knows he has fixed Othello’s outlines, 
and therefore lets himself go. The lover of realities deserts facts, the 
man of action thinks lightly of reverses. Othello talks too much, and 
like a poet in images.* As soon as jealousy is broached the man of 
action disappears, and Shakespeare takes his place. Shakespeare’s 
jealousy is compounded of sensuality, and no pages exist of more 
sincere and terrible self-revealing. Othello was first presented as 
sober, solid, slow to anger, master of himself. Like Leontes and 
Posthumus, he is driven mad by imagining the sensual act. As mur- 
derer, when he should be most sincere, Othello speaks as a soldier 
and utters no word of profound self-revealing. When he knows the 
truth he is passionate as a woman and magical in expression. Othello 
the captain is a mere sketch; his jealous, tender heart is Shakespeare’s. 
Take that away and we have but the colour of his skin. 

jt. and C, is the supreme expression of passion for Mary Fitton. 
To win universal admiration and love, and imperishable renown in 
death, is to succeed in spite of failure and suicide. This is the lesson 
Shakespeare read into Plutarch’s story, and he sympathized with 
Antony because he was passion’s slave. The traits taken from Plu- 
tarch are what Shakespeare had not himself. He gives to Cleopatra 
low cunning, temper, mean greed, and so transforms her from a 
historical marionette to the most splendid specimen of the courtesan 
in literature. The praise of Enobarbus is Shakespeare’s true opinion 
of Mary Fitton. She is faithless to Antony without cau^. After his 
death Shakespeare is forced by history to give her heroic attributes, 
but ninety-nine in a hundred would have followed Plutarch and made 
Cleopatra’s love for Antony her mainspring and cause of suicide. 
With Shakespeare it is imperious pride and hatred of degradation. 

* Cf. Ernest Jones. 

* See Bradley's description of Othello's poeuc nature: one of the most beautiful 
pages of criticism ever written. 
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Cleopatra and the ^darlc lady’ are one beyond all doubt. In Lear 
Shakespeare drinks the cup of disillusion to the dregg. Madness is 
the keynote, and he dwells on Lear’s blindness. Lear at his bitterest 
shows erotic mania, the source of all Shakespeare’s misery but quite 
out of place here. Timm is a mere scream of pain, and marks the 
utmost limit of Shakespeare’s suffering. 

At this point there is a break, due to breakdown in health. Perhaps 
his daughter saved him from death and taught him that a maiden can 
be pure, and he therefore deified her. Marina, Perdita, Miranda, are 
the same figure. Imogen is full of sexless perfections. The joy of the 
youths in getting to know her echoes his own pleasure with his 
daughter. Prospero’s confession of how his daughter preserved him 
is impertinent to the play. Ariel was in prison for twelve years, and 
Shakespeare was twelve years in torture for Mary Fitton. The age 
and weakness on which Prospero insists are out of keeping with a 
magician; but at last Shakespeare sees himself as he is— a monarch 
without a country, but a great ms^cian, with imagination as attendant 
spirit. . . . 

In his anal)^is of jt. and C. Mr. Harris comes nearest to persuading 
us that there is something in his theory, but otherwise we diverge 
increasingly from his views as we proceed with the tragedies. The 
fault he finds with Othello is an extreme instance of his method* 
Poets are no race apart, but the well of poetry exists somewhere out 
of sight in the depths of the commonest man. The greater the poet 
the more he reveals to us of ourselves. It was Othello’s distinction 
that he had meditated over his past, and could use his great actions, 
softened by memory, to make his daily speech beautiful. We repeat 
that Mr. Harris’s book is easy and pleasant reading, that he himself 
is sincere and convinced; but he is positive in the bad sense, his distinc- 
tions are not fine, and the image of Shakespeare which he succeeds in 
impressing on our minds is not one of a great world-poet. Imagination 
may need an earthly starting-point, but after its huge circuit in space 
it lights down on a far stranger land. 

VI 

WE have often met Swinburne before, and are not over-charmed with 
his critical manners, but no collection of tributes to Shakespeare should 
omit some of the splendid sayings contained in thenittle book that 
belongs to the year of his death.* As usual with Swinburne it is the 
single impressions that strike, rather than the plan of the whole. The 
following are selected because of their imagination — which answers 
like a burning-glass to the sun of Shakespeare’s own imagination: 

Through his wonderful intelligence lago rises to the dignity and 


* Three PU^s of Sk., 1909 (Harper). 
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mystery of a devil. Edmund’s last wish is to undo his last and most 
monstrous crime: a wish that would be impossible to either Goneril 
or Regan. Of the Fool in Lear he says that the utmost humiliation 
imaginable of social state and daily life serves only to exalt and empha- 
size the nobility and manhood oif the natural man. Having occasion 
to refer to the child of lago mentioned in Cinthio’s novel, he denies 
it to be possible, in Shakespeare’s world, that monsters should propa- 
gate: that lago should beget or Goneril and Regan bring forth. When 
Desdemona exclaims that the sun drew all sudi humours as jealousy 
from Othello, it would be a noble stroke of pathos were she wrong, 
but the higher, unequalled Shakespearian pathos consists in the fact 
that she was right. . . . 

It has been previously remarked that Swinburne rated Aeschylus 
above Shakespeare. In this last treatise on the subject he still does so 
according to the letter, but we rather think that in the spirit he in- 
clines to Shakespeare. Where reason determines a verdict he is for 
Aeschylus, where imagination plays the greater part he is for Shake- 
speare. It is to be noted how justly, despite enthusiasm, he uses his 
great powers of reason and imagination in these highest walks of 
criticism. 

What, he asks, is the hereditary horror of doom once imminent 
over the house of Atreus to this instant imminence of no supernatural 
but a more awfully natural fate with Lear? On the other hand, 
Aeschylus excels Shakespeare in the more technical and lyrical sense 
of the word, no less than in height of prophetic power and depth of 
reconciling and atoning inspiration. The conclusion of the Oresteia 
impresses us with a crowning sense of spiritual calm and austere con- 
solation in face of the mystery of suffering and sin. Shakespeare did 
not share this supreme gift of the imaginative reason, but no one 
like him set before us the tragic problem of character and event, 
action and passion, evil and good, natural joy and sorrow, and 
chance and change. As poet and thinker, he concludes, Aeschylus 
equalled if he did not surpass Shakespeare; as creator, revealer, inter- 
preter, infinite in insight, truthfulness, tenderness, wisdom, justice, 
mercy, no man can stand beside the author of Othello, Lastly we 
set down his opinion that truth of imagination transcends accident 
of fact — ^as a foil to critics who censure Shakespeare because his plots 
were often improbable. That an event may have happened, he 
writes, means nothing; that a man such as Aeschylus or Shakespeare 
imagined it means this: that it endures and bears witness what man 
may be, at the highest of his powers and noblest of his nature, for 
ever. And we may correct this with Carlyle’s saying that every fact 
is sacred. 
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VII 

WITH a book like Mr. Harrises fresh in our minds, and considering 
the growing tendency to treat the plays as autobiographical, it is well 
to spend a few minutes with Sidney Lee.* We remember his former 
decisions, and they are summarized in the title of the present essay, 
but at the same time we think to detect a more yielding note about 
the Sonnets. Their dominant topic, he says, finds no place in the pla)rs, 
and this suggests that if Shakespeare’s personality lies on the surface 
of the Sonnets it is concealed in the pla}^. He still believes dramatic 
forces to be at work in them, which produce the, illusion of a personal 
confession but do not offer sure evidence that Shakespeare is literally 
transcribing a personal experience. 

Otherwise Sidney Lee wishes to prove that Shakespeare’s dramatic 
greatness depended on his impersonadity. The result is to leave in our 
minds not a belittled Shakespeare like Mr. Harris’s — ^because the 
reader throughout leans on the staff of the critic’s undoubtedadmiration 
—but a Shakespeare diminished from the inspired teacher of Swinburne. 

The dramatist’s art, Lee argues, made Shakespeare invest his charac- 
ters with irreconcilable emotions. The sentiments which he reiterates 
are not distinctive. There is no external evidence of tempestuous 
catastrophes in Shakespeare’s life, akin to those of Hamlet, Othello, 
Lear. His life was one of uninterrupted progress in prosperity. There 
are comic interludes in his tragedies; tragedy is the acme of dramatic 
art, and every supreme master has concentrated his mature powers on 
tragedy. Searing personal anxiety would have stayed Shakespeare’s 
approach to artistic perfection, would have disturbed the unfaltering 
equilibrium of Othello or Coriolanus. Strong emotion dims the intel- 
lect, and no dramatic triumph awaits one who suffers from passion or 
agitation. The dramatic poet is spectator, not actor, a student of 
emotion, whose art sternly limits the active range of passion. He 
reproduces tragic passion not as it is, but so as to create an illusion of 
truth. The murder of Duncan and death of Desdemona are two of 
Shakespeare’s most tragically intense scenes: yet who would say that 
he had private experience of murder? The possessor of imaginative 
genius can live in fancy more lives than one. 

VIII 

THE opinion of Furnivall and Munro is that Shakespeare was a 
splendid all-perceiving man impressed with the soundness, beauty, and 
admirability of man; that he had wonderful variety and many-sidedness 
wd was kin to all natures. Schelling speaks of the matchless portraiture 
of men and women that makes him pre-eminent in English drama and 
the literature of the world, and calk him the quickest, subtlest, and 
* Thi Imfenamd Aspect sf Sk.*s Art (English Assoc. Leaflet, No. 13, July, i909)* 
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deepest knower of the human heart. ^ According to him, Shakespeare 
was totally absorbed in character and neglected story and plot; while 
St. John suggests that he addressed himself to the source of all interest 
in human compositions — ^the yearning of the soul. Mr. Harris says 
that he was the finest spirit ever born, but absolute abandonment to 
passion made him the supreme poet. To Swinburne he is the greatest 
of all poets in the literal sense — ^as creator of .man and woman — above 
all as revealer and interpreter, infinite in insight and truthfulness, 
tenderness and wisdom, justice and mercy. 

Furnivall and Munro think that Shakespeare was an orthodox 
Christian of the day. Schelling sa)rs that the essence of his tragedy 
is truth to fact, fidelity to right, to the actualities of human conduct 
and the main-springs of human feeling. Beeching maintains that he 
looked on the world as a moral order, and believed in free will. 

He knew men but adored women; his reverence for women was 
the most beautiful trait in his character. This statement of Furnivall 
and Munro may be supplemented by Schelling’s praise of the purity, 
ideal sweetness, and frankness of innocence of his heroines. 

Two further statements may be contrasted: that of Furnivall and 
Munro that he was no democrat but had open-hearted humanity; 
and Swinburne’s, that beneficent and bloodless social revolution was 
the key-note of his creed and watchword of his gospel. 

Sidney Lee speaks of the omnipotence of his imagination; and 
Furnivall and Munro proclaim all his attributes to be agents of that 
imagination which made him the greatest poet of the world. 

Schelling’s tribute to his ‘inexhaustible art’ does not agree with his 
former statement, already quoted, that he neglected story and plot. 
According to Sidney Lee he attained the highest pitch of artistic 
perfection, and treated plot and character with unfaltering equili- 
brium. . . . 

These two years show rather a marking time in criticism than any 
new discovery; but it is well that the first place should be given to 
imagination, as the poet’s primal function. 
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I 

T he work of Mr. M. W. MacCallum * on the Roman plays is the 
most important of its kind. He shows in detail where Shakespeare 
followed or diverged from Plutarch, and with what result. To deter- 
mine how far the picture of ancient Rome in the three plays is correct, 
he examines Shakespeare’s methods of composition, his supposed 
preferences, and the condition of contemporary England. 

After 1600 there were no more English historical plays, but the 
Roman play, developed by Marlowe and other university men, had 
become popular. All critics agree that in history Shakespeare treated 
his sources more reverently than in comedy or tragedy; but whereas 
in Engli^ history form yielded to contemporary historical interests, 
in Roman history there was need to select episodes of salient interest 
and catholic appeal. Shakespeare could only choose his point of view, 
and he does not attempt accurately to reconstruct the past. He did not 
detect the peculiar features of ancient Rome — ^the primitive republican 
life of Coriolmus. He could sympathize with the orgies of A, and C., 
and understand the political crisis of J.C. from analogy, but he knew 
nothing of zeal for republican theory. Thus he only gives the notes 
that Rome possessed in common with all civilizations and his own 
eq>ecialiy. He quickens antique material with modern feeling, and 
the result is more truly antique because living energy and principle are 
reproduced. . . . 

So hr we gather from Mr. MacCallum that Shakespeare was no 
antiquarian, but that he saw certain universal passions at work in 
a distant age and foreign mind. Whether or not these are made salient 
by anything characteristically Roman, we shall see as we follow him 
dirough the plays. He also discusses the influence on Shakespeare of 
North’s translation of Plutarch, and decides that while North supplied 
Shakeq>eare with the only Plutarch he could understand, his influence 
was more of suggestion ^n control. 

Unlike Plutarch, Shakespeare establishes an inner connexion 
between the details iny.C. Plutarch admires Brutus’s noble character, 
which all reverence, and the con^iracy of the Romans safeguarded 
by no vows, but he does not assodate diem: whereas Shakeqieare 
ttaces one to the other and views them as cause and effect Shakespeare 
interpolates some vital diings: e.g., Brutus’s soliloquy as he rids 
* Si*t ttmaa ?lcgt and thdr Bacigmmd (Macmilhn, 1910). 
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himself of scruples. But he does not utter the positive essence of 
republicanism — enthusiasm for the State where all lawful authority 
is derived from the whole body of folly qualified citizens.* Shakespeare 
did not grasp the antique point of view or Brutus’s political theory. 
To harmonize his purpose with his idealist doctrines he furnishes him 
with new reasons instead of the old obvious ones. The genuine 
republican of old needed no justification for dispatching one who 
would be king. The craving for inward moral sanction is typical of 
the modern mind. Shakespeare transmutes the character of Brutus 
and revives the past by endowing it with his own life. 

He makes clear that only the rule of a single master-mind could 
solve the problem of the time. The plebeians are fickle, violent, greedy, 
irrational; the governing classes envious, ambitious, covetous. For 
the populace, removal of the master means submission to the un- 
principled orator. Shakespeare omits Plutarch’s graver charges against 
Caesar and invents his physical, mental, and moral failings. Only 
minute analysis reveals the defects, which do not make the general 
impression contemptible. Also Shakespeare has invented some noble 
traits, viz: — What touches us ourself shall be last served’. His 
more selfish aims do coincide with the good of the whole, and Shake- 
speare treats the plenary inspiration of his life that made him the 
instrument of heaven and was to bring peace and order to the world. 
But Caesar is carried away by his own conception, and cannot 
withhold homage from himself as incarnate Imperium. He represents 
the empire, and has to live up to an impossible standard, and must 
affect to be what he is not. The contrast is between the shortcomings 
of the individual and the splendour of the ideal role he undertakes. 
He has lost his old sure vision and power to act, and pays the penalty 
by falling below himself. He rushes on the fate which a little vulgar 
shrewdness would have avoided. But the idea of Caesarism, rid of the 
defects and limitations of its originator, becomes the more invincible. 
This Shakespeare perceives, unlike other dramatists who have treated 
the theme. 

The fiiults of Brutus are suppressed, but he too is led to pose. He 
cultivates perfection and incurs the dangers of the specialist in virtue. 
He is divided between love for Caesar and hatred of the crime he 
contenirplates; yet he must determine his conduct not by instinct or 
usage but impersonal, unprejudiced reason. He debates his difficulty 
with himself as an abstract problem of right and wrong. He must give 
the undertaking the form of ideal virtue and wisdom before he can 
proceed to it. The quarrel lays bare the story’s significance in tragic 
psithos and irony. It is all in Plutarch, but Shakespeare adds the 
accumulated import, at which Plutarch only guesses remotely. He 
brings out the ideal aspect of Brutus’s deed and shows it to be foolish 

* Cf* Stapfer. 
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and disastrous in view of the facts. He has caused the overturn of 
society by assassinating the one man who could organize it. Superfine 
Brutus will not be guilty of extortion, but Cassius may — and then he 
will demand to share in the proceeds. He will interfere in Cassius’s 
necessary measures with his moral rebukes; he will play the Infallible 
to such purpose that with his loftiness of view, &c., he gains authority 
over Cassius’s mind that has disastrous results. He is never so great as 
in his doom, when stripped of all adventitious aids. The satisfaction 
to his private affections — ^his friends’ refusal to kill him — ^is supreme 
with him at the end. 

Cassius is an Epicurean, to whom death is a^efuge, not an evil. He 
is free from superstitions and not deceived by shows. He sees through 
Casca and is not misled by Antony’s frivolity. His lurking sense of 
unworthiness in himself and his purpose will increase his natural 
impatience of alleged superiority in his fellows. He would level down, 
yet is capable of high en^usiasm for a cause. He can reverence Brutus, 
and the episode of Popilius Lena shows him more swayed by personal 
hopes and fears than Brutus. He owes his death to this defect of 
endurance, and his want of inward strength explains the ascendancy of 
Brutus over him. 

No self-interest moves Antony, only nobility of deed. This generous 
sympathetic strain in his nature is one of the things that make him 
dangerous. In his oration he turns against Brutus his superiority to 
personal claims and his patriotism and disinterestedness, which none 
can appreciate better than Antony, and he accuses him of black 
ingratitude. He never answers Brutus’s charge, on which he rested 
his whole case — that Caesar was ambitious. . . . 

Needless to say this is the most thorough analysis of the play and 
its characters that has yet been given to the world. Whether it helps 
us to reread with greater enthusiasm is another matter. Perhaps it 
rather accentuates weaknesses in the characters than discovers forces, 
though we except Antony and Cassius. Although with the latter it is 
a &ult that comes to light — ^want of inward strength — so much action 
hangs upon that fault that it has something positive. With regard to 
the much debated character of Caesar, his failure as individual has 
never been better explained; but can we honestly detect the ‘idea of 
Caesarism’ in his unfortunate speeches? Is he not rather living on his 
former exploits than imagining himself a symbol i The ‘spirit of 
Caesar’ belongs to the latter part of the play; and — ^to venture for 
a moment on burning ground — ^those who recognize a Marlovian 
figure in Caesar and maintain that Shakespeare revised the play, might 
here state their case. In handling Brutus Mr. MacCallum shows the 
dividing line between ancient and modern worlds, and Shakespeare’s 
historii^ lapses. At first we are tempted to think that the failure of 
Brutus to grasp the republican ideal, and the ‘new reasons’ supplied to 
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him, throw lig^t on Shake^jcare’s self: but there rises the old alternative 
of the needs of the theatre, and the public liking to see individual 
character in action. As usual the Shakespearian problem can be 
stated but not solved. 

A, and C. is a gorgeous mingling of West and East, and also has 
something of the story of passion enshrined in the Sonnets. On one 
hand no play is more inspired and ^ntaneous from the author’s 
heart, on the other, none more purely historical. Shakespeare repro- 
duces the general contour of the historical landscape as visible from 
his point of view. He rearranges and regroups minor details and so 
gives them new significance. He does not alter fundamental traits of 
character but adds vividness and depth to the presentation. He omits 
the Parthian fiasco because it detracts from ^e glamour of absolute 
soldiership through which he wishes us to view Antony. He reads the 
soul of greatness through the sordid details, and explains them by the 
conception of Antony at his grandest, if not his best. The play is 
a chronicle history in its deference to &cts, in its essence a tragedy. 
Shakespeare’s Antony is capable of grand passion, but Plutarch has no 
eyes for the glory of his madness. Because it was sincere it reveals in 
him unsuspected nobility and depth. In the world freedom is lost, and 
there is no patriotism. The contagion of intemperance has spread from 
east to west*, there is no moral cement to hold together this ruinous 
world, and the cult of material good prevails. 

Responsiveness is the trait of Enobarbus} his tragedy is one of 
position — in that evil time his reason can furnish him with no motive 
for his loyalty but self-interest and confidence in his leader, or at least 
fiime. His instincts pull one way, his reason another. In such a man 
instincts unjustified by reason lose half their strength, and even his re- 
vulsion of feeling is caused by appeal to his worldly wisdom. But when 
his judgement is convinced his deeper and nobler nature finds free vent 
in self-recrimination. Personal attachment, the one ethical motive left, 
is the inspiration of his soul. There is as little trace of love in Octavia 
as in Antony: and this is a gain, as he does not offend us by fickleness 
in his grand idolatry. She brings the atmosphere of another life, beride 
which the carnival of impulse is both glorified and condemned. Eros 
proves that the sole chance of escape from spiritual as well as physical 
servitude is personal enthusiasm for his master. Octavius is practical, 
sober, self-contained; and these middle-class virtues become in him 
almost aristocratic They develop his self-esteem into pride and 
dignity. He opposes the solid mass of the west to Antony’s loose 
congeries of Asiatic allies and underlings, whose disunited crowd 
typifies his own unreconciled ambitions. He is adroit in playing on 
the weakness of others, and, when winner, uses his advantage with 
more appearance than reality of nobleness. He would save Clmpatra 
to bring her to Rome — ^not for the sake of clemency and generoaty but 
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to parade these qualities. His only fault is to overact. He can recognize 
greatness when it redounds to his own credit by implying the conqueror 
to be still greater. 

Our blood may prompt us to call Antony a demigod but our reason 
calls him a futility. All his energies are focussed in Cleopatra; his 
strategy is broken up to mere shifts and expedients that answer the 
demand of the hour. He will use his virtues in his own behoof — 
a vulgar attitude but redeemed by the vastness of the orbit through 
which his desire revolves. He sinks in but is notsubmerged by pleasures. 
His ideal is an infinity of pastimes under the presidency of his love — 
but any ideal dignifies those whom it inspires.^ -In Plutarch he is 
recalled not because Fulvia dies but because she is alive, and she only 
dies as he nears home. In Shakespeare’s Antony the removal of 
external hindrances gives new force to those in his own heart. 
Entreaties of friends and call of Rome have more force; yet we feel 
the impulse will soon be spent, and is a sign rather of weakness and 
indecision. The reconciliation with Octavius is hollow; and the 
easily-roused emotion soon subsides and yields to contrary impulsion. 

Cleopatra is perhaps even Shakespeare’s most marvellous creation — 
where nature that inspires and genius that reveals are most used in 
ideal truth. She is the incarnate poetry of life without duty. Shake- 
speare’s delineation is more impressive and aesthetic, as he sacrifices 
the one-sided claims of the conception in which he delights to the laws 
of tragic necessity. If the first freshness is gone, the intoxication of 
fragrance, flavour, and lusciousness are enhanced. Like Plutarch, 
Shakespeare makes beauty the least part of her spell; therefore she is 
removed from the sphere of sense to that of imagination. She is so 
versatile and various, such a creature of moods, that we can forecast 
nothing of her. In Antony’s absence she is flighty with herself. It is 
natural that she should wish to be present in the battle, and her panic is 
equally natural. Shakespeare’s art effects more through conscientious- 
ness and self-restraint. He detects a flaw in the resolute yearning of 
Cleopatra; the body of her dead past weighs her down; she cannot 
advance steadily in higher altitudes. She wavers in her resolve to die: 
as with Enobarbus, external stimulus is needed to the nobler course. 
How can we reconcile her new dignity and strength with her craven 
hankering for life and desire to retain by swindling a share of its 
gewgaws? It is hinted that she is in collusion with Seleucus, and the 
whole affair is a comedy arranged to keep open the door of death. 

The passion of Antony and Cleopatra was due to the conditions of 
the time, when the individual was a law to himself. The master 
passion will supply the grand effective bond when other social bonds 
fail— -when nothing else will enable man and woman to overleap some 
barriers of selfishness and merge their egoism in sympathy. Passion, 
enthusiasm, self-forgetfulness do command respect; and only one of 
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grand general outlook could so feel when he had tasted the sweets of 
conquest and power. Relatively passion may be extolled, but^absolutely, 
condemned. Each is untrue to ^e o^er; there is jealousy on one side 
and fear on the other. She employs such wiles to retain him that we 
ask if it is love? Yet if there were no real love, Antony’s follies would 
cast him beyond the pale of tolerance, and Cleopatra would be a mere 
'courtesan of genius’. His feeling is deeper and higher than the senses; 
and in catching him she has caught herself. Their love, if not sympathy 
with the deepest and highest, is founded on correspondence in all 
things great and small— completest camaraderie. Though their love 
is often a divine orgy rather than a divine inspiration, Antony in death 
has no thought of self. Cleopatra’s love is deepened by trial, and 
though her weaknesses do not disappear, they are but as fuel to the 
flames of her love. Shakespeare makes her feel in death that now their 
union has the highest sanction. . . • 

This criticism is far more creative than that of J.C. Mr. Mac- 
Callum’s analysis of the characters of the latter tended rather to 
separate them, here it is to unite them. We see the human heart 
responding to the changed conditions brought about by the invading 
East. The old moral landmarks are submerged; there only remains 
personal devotion to link human beings with each other; and we see 
its different phases in Eros, Enobarbus, Octayia, and otheis, till it 
culminates with Antony and Cleopatra. It is the one thing that 
survives, and we see its force when Antony rejects power and conquest 
for its sake — ^and its weakness in the numerous wiles that Cleopatra 
must employ to hold Antony. Carlyle said that when all other creeds 
are done, hero-worship is the adamant below which man cannot fall: 
and this last clinging of soul to soul, this need of worship, however 
distracted by material cares, is written here. As Mr. MacCallum 
proceeds, the human interest overbears the historic^— and his 
knowledge of the finer shades of emotion is equal to his knowledge 
of history. 

The story of Coriolanus comes first and absorbs the material. 
Experiences are utilized in the interest of the play; the play is not 
utilized in the interest of experiences. It would be falsely called a 
drama of principles rather than character, because Shakespeare is 
always first concerned with the fable, which explains and is explained 
by human nature in action. In treating character it is not possiUe to 
omit ethical considerations, since character is linked with conduct. 
Political considerations cannot be excluded from a drama that moves 
through a constitutional crisis. It has been said that Shakespeare 
hated the people: but the vituperations are dramatic He Wievtt in 
the sacred obligation of governing them for their good and he often 
makes nobles and kings cut sorry figures. Popular government must 
be wrong, but royal or aristocratic government need not be ngiit. 
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Shakespeare appreciates the greatness of his heroes and explains their 
offences so that we sympathize with them, but he makes these pro- 
minent and shows how they bring about the catastrophe. Coriolanus 
strikes as an example to eschew rather than imitate. Shakespeare 
selected the things nearest to his own experience, and certainly he 
effaced some of the antique colouring. The material is comparatively 
easy to shape dramatically, as the hero’s personality dominates, and 
the character contains in itself seeds of offence and separation. 

There is admirable balance and composition of the whole — throb 
and pulse, ebb and flow throughout. To achieve this Shakespeare was 
bound to reshape more freely than usual with history. He borrowed 
much from North’s Plutarch, but added picturesqueness, passion, and 
dramatic significance. These never clash with his personal contribu- 
tions which are far more important. All is subdued to the tone 
imposed by the dramatist’s purpose, yet there is no loss to individuality 
of character. Plutarch’s Volumnia does not pervade, and his Virgilia 
is a nonentity, while Shakespeare’s Virgilia, though she speaks little, 
makes a definite impression. The Tribunes are colourless in Plutarch; 
their policy, not their character, concerns him. To Aufidius Shake- 
speare adds darker hues — his unscrupulous rancour. The danger to 
Rome at the outset of her career gives the legend a certain grandeur 
of import. The general scheme of the biography and the play is the 
same, but Shakespeare recasts it so as to give new significance. His 
is a fuller and more concrete picture, yet his innovations are not opposed 
to Plutarch, and may be suggested by his hints: e.g. Shakespeare 
makes Volumnia — ^as Plutarch does not — ^persuade Coriolanus to 
submit himself to the judgement of the people. Also unlike Plutarch 
he makes the centre the behaviour of Coriolanus as candidate: and as 
a result the Romans appear less unreasonable. 

In Shakespeare the accusations against Coriolanus are just, and he 
would have been a tyrannical Consul. Shakespeare even softens down 
the worst traits of the proceedings of the people against their enemy, 
and thus emphasizes the hero’s insolence. His pride is the cause of all, 
and when he invades Rome the people play a more intelligible and 
less dastardly part than in Plutarch. Shakespeare all but rejects the 
intuitive political capacity which Plutarch attributes to all classes of 
citizens in the young republic, which afterwards became the distinc- 
tive genius of the Roman Slate. Yet he just has enough-sense of it to 
suggest a general impression, because he is deeply penetrated with 
Rome’s greatness. Still he does not perceive the real issues between 
plebeians and patricians; he omits to say that the plebeians were reduced 
to distress by fighting for the State. They are worthy fellows driven 
desperate by misery, who, as a result, meddle in things too high for 
them. Yet they vote for Coriolanus, and see the two sides of the 
question more than he does. Shakespeare gives this right feeling and 
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appreciation of greatness — which Plutarch does not; but he conceives 
of the people as a giant not yet in his teens, subject to spasms of fury, 
panic, greed, only fit for useful service when under the right leader, 
easily duped by flattery. He treats the Tribunes severely, but hardly 
presents the Nobles more favourably. They retain caste pride but lose 
class eflficiency. Does this adequately represent the young republic that 
is to become the world’s mistress? To get the play’s total effect we 
must look at the general aspects of the story. The intolerance of 
Coriolanus has threatened destruction from without, and the threat 
has been averted. The intolerance of the demagogues has been dis- 
credited by results. Patriotism leads Volumnia to conquer herself 
and her son. Thus we get the feeling of the majesty and omnipo- 
tence of the Eternal City: how it not only inspires and informs its units 
but stands aloft and apart from its faulty representatives as a kind of 
mortal deity.* 

The passion of maternity hardens rather than melts Volumnia; her 
influence on her son’s choice of a military life is more stressed in Shake- 
speare than Plutarch. Menenius is not a good example for Coriolanus, 
who adopts his headlong frankness without his tacit presupposition of 
good-humoured hyperbole. Menenius represses his prejudices when 
emergency requires, but not in his familiar circle, and as a lad Corio- 
lanus would hear all this from his old friend. Coriolanus is general 
and statesman as well as soldier, and it goes to his heart to see Rome 
weakened by encroaching plebeians. He has political grip but not 
political tact. Shakespeare adds the qualities of tenderness to his wife 
and delight in his son. He changes his host of Corioli from rich to 
‘poor’ man, and thus gives a wider range to his humanity. Is Aufidius 
sincere, or does he soothe his wounded vanity by patronizing a once 
successful and now unfortunate rival? Against him we feel that 
Coriolanus strives for the realities of honour, and measures actions by 
the standard of absolute desert. His self-respect and ideal of attainment 
are abnormally developed, and every glory achieved becomes a pledge 
he must redeem. He focusses the most valued traits of various social 
fellowships greater than self. He represents a great family of a great 
aristocracy of the great city of Rome. The domestic tie is closest, and 
as son, husband, father, the depths of his nature are reached. His 
mother sums up his ancestry and fills his soul with religious reverence. 
Country, caste, family, cannot quite transfigure egoism, for all have 
an egoistic aspect. They are the products of nature, instinct, passion, 
and need not become rational principles. Their relative importance 
may be mistaken; and so with Coriolanus it is feeling, not moral 
conviction; passion, not reason. Lastly he misplaces the three objective 
ethical principles: he loves nobility more than Rome, but he loves his 
family as himself. His surrender to family ties is less noble than 
* Cf. Franz Horn on Cmotanus. 
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Volumnia’s to obli^tions of State. The collapse of his purpose is the 
victory of his strongest impulse. He neither acknowledges his offence 
nor renews his character, nor for^ves, nor will return to Rome and 
endeavour to establish a lastii^ alliance. He is no martyr to patriotism, 
but victim of his own passion. . . . 

Mr. MacCallum has impartially resolved the play into its elements, 
and distinguished between ^e Shakespearian and Plutarchan portions. 
As in y.C. he tells us of the distinctively Roman trait which Shake- 
speare misses, and we offer the same reasons for not accepting it 
without question as a lapse in Shakespeare’s own nature. It is a most 
interesting su^estion that we get the feeling of ^e nujesty of the 
Eternal City apart from its faulty representatives: but is this a definite 
impression from the play, or rather a moral to be drawn from reading 
it trough the eyes of a learned historian? Perhaps Mr. MacCallum 
does not add anything new to the character of Volumnia, but he 
certainly does to that of Coriolanus when he contrasts him with 
Menenius. He takes soundings of Coriolanus’s nature and finds love 
of family to be his deepest passion, and thus by a circuitous path reaches 
the conclusion of most critics, that Shakespeare was above all concerned 
with the elemental passions of the individual. 

The tone of Mr. MacCallum’s book is first of all historical, but 
the result of his impartial and almost scientific analysis is that the plays 
do not reveal themselves in order of interest according to their strict 
historic setting. History prevails in J.C.\ history and human nature 
contend toge^er in Corielanusi history yields to human nature in 
A. and C. Against the critic’s preoccupations, the latter play reasserte 
itself as the most Shakespearian. On the other hand, there is a cer- 
tain kind of history concerned not with laws and institutions and 
battles won or lost, not with consuls and tribunes and patricians and 
plebeians, but with the essence of all these as relating to man in the 
past and contrasted with man in the present And as in A. and C. we 
get the deeps of human nature, so we also get this abstracted, ronuuitic 
history. It most conveys to us the feeling of Rome — and Mr. Mac- 
Callum’s criticism deepens the impression. At times we lift our eyes 
from the qrectacle of the gorgeous East, as if uraking from a dream, 
to see, sli^tly sunk below the horizon, die walls and towers of the 
Etern^ City. Rome has a meaning for us, to a certain extent beyond 
even Greece and Judea: it threatens because our conditions are more 
like. Cleopatra (^ose to die rather than be led in triumph through^ its 
streets — and to the Roman Triumph Plutarch applied the startling 
word ‘terrible’. And the last word is that all this is merely one track 
in the vast Shakespearian forest. 
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II 

THE views on Shakespeare of Professor George Saintsbury * naturally 
command attention* In the analysis that follows we will endeavour to 
give only what springs from the author’sspecial qualifications for his task 
— his vast knowledge and his unspoilt power of direct vision; and there- 
after we will consider how far these lighten the Shakespearian mystery. 

Starting with Shakespeare himself, he affirms that all we know of 
him is that he wrote the great mass of work attributed to him and 
was generally liked and respected. The Sonnets are not reliable 
material for biography because we do not know the proportion of 
fiction and fact. The Errors lacks character; the verse is rough-hewn, 
and there is uncomely word-play, but it contains some beautiful 
poetry, and signs of future power over character. L.L.L. shows 
youth’s prodigality and want of selection, but all the characters are of 
the true Shakespearian family. To deny Titus to Shakespeare is to 
pass the bounds of rational literary criticism; it is his one play of the 
Marlowe school* Thenceforth he advances dramatically from the 
panorama to the picture. F trona and Ml JV ell have closer-knit plots, 
and the verse settles down to blank verse of the free kind* Helena 
may be either a wronged woman, or one who practically swindles a 
man into indissoluble connexion with her, and, compared with Cleo- 
patra, is the more really vicious. Later on Shakespeare would not have 
left it uncertain, but if his experiments do not now succeed, the reason 
is that they aim higher. The farce of the Shrew has a general appeal* 

What hitherto we have seen in touches becomes general with 
R. and J, The characters take the play into their own hands and work 
it out so as to give the story tenfold power and interest. All the charac- 
ters are transformed; the whole of the Montagu and Capulet houses 
are alive. The subject of M.N,D. is worked up into action with a 
skill not yet displayed* Incident counts for more than character, and 
the several motives work into each other and work out each other most 
artfully. It contains the stuff of half a dozen poetical comedies* The 
actions in the Merchant provide a wave-like change of intensity and 
relief. The early casket scenes arc of the Marlowe verse period; and 
some of the Gobbo business is like the unripe clowning of the Errors. 
But the trial is among the apices of dramatic poetry, and Shylock and 
Portia among the dramatis personae of eternity* Probably the parts 
are of different dates. 

The chronicle drama offered the best field for Shakespeare’s meAod. 
He imparted his poetry and character into ‘formless agglomerations’. 
Richard II was conceived with a curious immature splendour like 
nothing else in Shakespeare. But he is not well supported; Gaunt 
makes great speeches but is not a great character. Shake^eare incom- 
parably heightened the presentation of Johuj and made it into a piece 
* Cambridge Hist, ef Er^. Lit, vol. v (Camb, Univ* Frem, 1910). 
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of life rather than a sample of chronicling. It is almost the best 
exampleof his craftsmanship in verse and phrase. Byadding, cancelling, 
smoothing, inspiriting, he turns the lame line or passage into a beautiful 
one. Richard III is ]^11 of life, and has nothing of Marlowe’s peculiar 
dream quality. A large part in Henry FI is Shakespeare’s. It gave him 
a chance to develop his grasp of character and to organize his unique 
conception of the loose many-centred drama kept together by character. 
In Henry / Ahe merest brute material is transformed into magnificent art : 
the historical part is wonderfully entwined and enforced. Every member 
of Falstaff’s Bohemian circle has vital touches. It is the most genial if 
not the most poetical of cycles, where Shakespeare was prodigal of home 
memories, and yoked domestic minutiae with public af&irs. 

We now lose Meres as a guide, but we still follow the internal 
evidence of versification and dramatic craftsmanship. Pericles is 
probably not all his — ^yet no part might not be his — and the choruses 
are most Shakespearian. Perhaps he completed his own immature 
sketch. There is little character, and that still less concerned with 
working out the action. It is idle to lament the decadent FaIsta£F of 
the Wives. Shakespeare preferred artistic convenience, and Falstaff 
does not &11 very hard. The character and dialogue are equal to any 
play, when allowance is made for kind and atmosphere. In the Wives 
Shakespeare gives, like no one else, in the bourgeois condition of prose, as 
high a standard of wifeliness as in Hermione and Imogen, but human. 
He lavishes a nepenthe of poetry on the unattractive theme of M. forM. 
Probably he revised an early work, and would not have chosen such a 
theme later. Pompey and Lucio are unfinished studies, akin to Launce 
and Launcelot The Shakespeare of 1604 would have created a better 
Duke than one who involves his servants to rescue them as a rather 
shabby Providence. There is one loose stitch in M. Ado\ Margaret 
is neither traitress nor fool. Otherwise it works out with perfect 
ease of action. Benedict and Beatrice are as good touchstones as any 
in Shakeq>eare. A.Y.L. may claim to be his greatest comedy. Its one 
fiiult is to end with a narrated ‘revolution’. Otherwise nothing 
exceeds the romantic license — for so they lived in Arden. The vivid- 
ness of every scene and passage is unmatched in Shakespeare. Arden 
is an earthly Paradise, but with nothing beyond the reach of any 
human being. Wit, wisdom, poetry, are the only transhgurers. The 
verse, lyrics, and prose are now perfected, and in no play are all so 
perfectly diq>layed. The purest comedy is Twelfth-Night. The Duke 
is one of the subtlest because most &intly nuanced critics of life. 
Viola, Olivia, Maria, are an extraordinary triad even for Shakeq>ear& 
Malvolio for all his defects is a gentleman, a man of honour and of his 
duty, widi parts and merit 

Henry V is one of the greatest if not of the most attractive of 
Shakeq>eare*s creations. The play is a pattern of the hard task of 
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vitalizing chronicle by character. Here it is done by character diffuse 
rather than compact— by vivacity of different persons rather than 
interest concentrated in a hero. Wcjrejoice in the triumph of England 
rather than Henry. Henry Fill is patchy, with hardly any marks of 
a ‘first-draft’ character. Instead of transcending the materials of 
T. and C. Shakespeare fails to bring out their possibilities. But for 
some of the speeches and touches of Ulysses, and the parts of Troilus 
and Cressida, it is the least Shakespearian play. Timon is chaotic, with 
no character that interests but Timon himself. Yet he is so good that 
the mature Shakespeare could not turn him over to underlings. J.C. 
is prodigal with poetry, but the interest is rather diffused. Shakespeare 
gives splendid poetic utterance even to insignificant characters. It 
lacks from the point of view of unity of character; only Brutus is 
continuous, though at first rather thin. It is a panoramic play, of 
sequence, not composition. The characters of Corielanus interest in 
relation to the hero. The changes of Aufidius contrast with those of 
Coriolanus. The latter is not flawless, but one of the noblest figures in 
literature,* and his nobility is largely Shakespeare’s work. Even Hamlet 
does not so much overshadow others, jf. and C. is infinitely various; 
its characters are of the best; and the beauties of its verse unparalleled in 
number, diversity, intensity. The powers of the two great poetic 
motives, love and death, are utilized to their utmost possible extent. 
On the technical side it is the type and triumph of a chronicle play: 
a whole year of history is dramatized. Nowhere is there such a hero 
and heroine: Antony is at once ruined and ennobled by his passion; 
Cleopatra’s frailty is sublimated into the same passion. Both are 
heroic in their weakness and royal in the way in which they throw 
away their royalty. 

The character presentment of Hamlet informs and transforms the 
incidents. It is the richest and fullest in Shakespeare, and not confined 
to the central figure. Shakespeare neither liked nor disliked Claudius, 
but as creator he ‘saw fair’. Claudius does not behave ill, and he has 
a real affection for the queen. He is a villain but a man, yet no one 
ever better deserved the final sword-thrust. Ophelia, Polonius, the 
Queen interest for themselves, not merely through Hamlet. Othello 
has still intenser pity and terror. lago is less complex but almost as 
interesting as Hamlet. It is by no means certain that his suspicions of 
Othello and Emilia are pretended, and he has intellect, will, and 
courage. Macbeth was written at different times. Macbeth himself 
is a marvellous variant sketch of Hamlet — only he can never leave 
off, while Hamlet can never begin. He ‘metaph)^icalizes’ on things he 
does, Hamlet on things he does not do. Lady Macbeth is peerless, md 
the handling of the supernatural illustrates Shakespeare’s fertility. 
Lear has regality of tone like J, and C., and like Macbeth is a tragedy 
* Cf. Thflmmel (1885). 
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of pity. It contains Shakespeare's most special ayuofniai Lear's &te 
may seem excessive for his offence, but not as consequence for his 
frailty. The interest of Cymheltne is maintained among a tangle of 
interests by the charm of Imogen. Shakespeare has equalled but never 
surpassed her. There are faults of construction, but we should look 
at the body, not the skeleton. Perdita is exquisite but has no character; 
the jealousy of Leontes is touched with ferocious stupidity; Hermione 
is admirable to a point, but not quite fully shown. Above all, the whole 
is suffused with quintessenced poetry. The Tempest is most regular; 
the contrast of Caliban and Ariel is almost classical in conception and 
ultra-romantic in working out. Prospero is extraordinarily subtle, 
but the main charm is in the poetry, to which the prose adds not a 
little. There is no doubt of actual leave-taking in this perfect creation. 

It is important to get the Shakespearian atmosphere, to feel the 
breath of his spirit. That consists in subjecting all things to the romantic 
process of presenting them in an atmosphere of poetical suggestion 
rather than sharply defined and logically stated. To this add philo- 
sophical depth and width of conception of life. He united romance, 
pure poetry, drama. From the first he gets freedom, from the second 
power to transport, while the third prevents vagueness. He never 
presents the narrow, unmistakable type character. His characters 
reveal themselves in their soliloquies, and nothing more helps his 
system of developing plot by development of character. They are 
marvellously adapted to the characters' idiosyncrasies, and it is imposs- 
ible to distil the essence of Shakespeare's self out of them. In morals 
his severity is tempered by tolerance: he understands all and is therefore 
strictly impartial. His verse has no mannerism, no ‘hall-mark’ like 
Milton and Dante. The greatest utterances of different characters 
bear no relation to each other in mere expression. Above all merits 
is the easy and unforced breaking up of the line itself for the purpose 
of dialogue. The lines are induced to compose a continuous symphonic 
run, not a series of gasps. H^ enlarges the line’s capacity by infinitely 
varying the cadence. 

Fenus early reveals his power of ‘disinfecting’ themes. No poet of 
the time could have done it so charmingly. It has vividness, presence 
of flesh and blood, absence of shadow and dream, that no one would 
claim for Spenser. As evidence of genius and source of delight it 
is hard to put Lucrece on a level with Fenus. It is a better school 
exercise but more of one. Lucrece is not individualized; even Shake- 
speare made her less of a person than Venus or Adonis. No limit is 
possible to fanciful interpretations of the Sonnets, but it is rash to assume 
that they were literary exercises. Sidney Lee proves the majority of 
sonnet phrases, &c., to be conventional, but all poetry deals more or 
less in common form. The poet's essence is to make the common as 
if not common. No one questions Shakespeare's dramatic faculty; but 
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could he create and keep up such a presentation of apparently authentic 
and personal passion ? Intense feeling combined with the most energetic 
dramatic quality would induce complicated disguise and mystification 
indetails of presentment. We see how the power, turned into other and 
freer channels, would set the plays a-working. The sonnets’ attraction 
consists in subduing all — averse, thought, diction — ^to the requirements 
of absolutely perfect poetic expression. They are the absolute high- 
water-mark of poetry for those who believe that poetry less consists in 
selection of subject than fashion of handling the subject chosen. . . . 

Professor Saintsbury’s mind bears easily its immense weight of 
learning; it hinders in no way his power of seeing directly into the 
heart of the matter he discusses, and it frees him from any kind of 
nervousness in dealing once more with the most overworked critical 
subject in the world. To this we owe his remarks on A. T,L,^ on the 
characters of Hamlet^ on Shakespeare’s contribution to the chronicle 
play, on the non-Falstaff parts of the Wives ^ on T. and C, and Cyw- 
heline. He says most subtly that Richard III is full of life, and has noth- 
ing of Marlowe’s peculiar dream quality; but otherwise we detect in 
Professor Saintsbury’s criticism a certain lack of subtlety — the defect of 
his quality of instant, direct vision. This appears in his manner of 
attributing Titus to Shakespeare, his remarks on Helena, on FalstafF of 
the Wivesy on the Duke of M. for M.j on Henry V, on the greatness 
of Coriolanus, on the suspicions of lago, his comparison of Hamlet 
and Macbeth, his censure of Hermione and Perdita, his conviction 
that Shakespeare spoke through Prospero. Indeed, the remarks on 
Helena and comparison with Cleopatra have a quality that we have de- 
scribed as ‘American’. Perhaps he is most informing when he uses the 
test of verse to decide the period of Shakespeare’s life to which a play 
belongs; and no doubt one of his best judgements— on A, and C. — ^was 
stimulated by the incomparable verse. For the same reason, the discussion 
of the Sonnets is the fairest and most satisfying that has yet emerged. 

There are some writers, at the head df whom stands Milton, who 
do not meet their readers on equal terms — ^and among them is Professor 
Saintsbury. He is not rude to us like Swinburne; we do not stand 
abashed in his presence as with Mr. Arthur Symons; but we dispute 
with him with the greatest diffidence, as with our schoolmaster. As 
we frame our objections we imagine him blowing them into air with 
a Homeric laugh — a hearty, as well as ironic, laugh, for there is 
nothing ill-natured about Professor Saintsbury. If then he appears at 
times like a schoolmaster, he is the friendly s^oolmaster: and a most 
delightful friend the schoolmaster can be. 

In Professor Saintsbury’s essay, Shakespeare and the Grand Style^ 
he is again at his best. Arnold insisted on higjh seriousness; but he 
defines it more widely as the perfection of expression in every direction 
* English Association. Oxford University Pxess» 1910. 
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and kind, acquiring force enough to transmute the subject and transport 
the reader. Shakespeare can produce more constant, varied, and magni- 
ficent instances than any other poet of the kind which appears when 
needed. Even in his novitiate he can command it: and we are given 
instances from Titus^ Errors^ Verona^ L.L.L. But he is perfectly 
ready not to use it: unlike Milton who wore his Grand Style as a conti- 
nental officer wears his uniform, and at the cost of enormous tour de 
fora of mannerism, Shakespeare can produce it with five repetitions of 
‘never’ {Lear)y or a miracle of negative expression, ‘The rest is silence’ 
{Hamlet). He seems to have deliberately determined that no special 
mould, no particular tool, no recipe, should be pointed out as his 
secret of attaining grandeur.. He simply uses the grand style as his 
attendant spirit. . . . 

Professor Saintsbury compares Shakespeare’s style with that of 
Homer, Dante, and Milton, and makes us feel that behind Shake- 
speare’s was a special reserve of power. We are frequently told that 
Shakespeare is the greatest world-poet: he makes this general statement 
a little more definite. 


Ill 

AS psycho-analysis is a subject that interests we will give a summary of 
Dr. Ernest Jones’s pamphlet,* but will attempt no comment beyond 
pointing out the arguments for and against. The first is that at least 
it covers all the facts — the second, that for one fact, psycho-analysis has 
a hundred theories. 

An artist ignores the source of what he wishes to express. Freud 
says that creative output is sublimated manifestation of repressed 
wishes. Shakespeare, without conscious tendency, described human 
conduct directly as he observed it. The cause of general weakening 
in energy is due to the functioning of abnormal unconscious complexes. 
Apart from his task Hamlet can act decisively. The picture is of a 
strong man tortured by some mysterious inhibition. It must be that at 
heart he does not wish to carry out the task. He does not know why 
he revolts from it: here we approach the core of the mystery. Psycho- 
analysis proves that mental trends hidden from the subject himself may 
be discovered by the trained observer. But the play produces effect 
because it finds an echo in the hearer’s mind. 

Hero, poet, audience are moved by unknown feelings. We can 
safely dismiss all Hamlet’s alleged motives: at the thought of Hecuba 
he arraigns himself in words which dispose of the view that he doubted 
where his duty lay. What is his hidden motive for shirking the task? 
Those mental processes are most ‘repressed’ which the society by 
whidi a person is influenced most disapproves. The ‘natural instincts’ 
are those repressed, and chiefly the psycho-sexual trends, because on 
> The Oedifus-Cmpkec as an Explanatien of Hamlet*s Mystery^ 19x0. 
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these the herd lays its heaviest ban. Therefore the more intense and 
obscure is a given case of deep mental conflict, the more certainly will 
it be found to centre about a sexual problem. The positive striving 
for revenge to Hamlet is a moral and social one; the suppressed 
negative striving against revenge arose in some hidden source connected 
with his more personal ‘natural’ instincts. 

His uncle had committed both murder and incest. Before he knows 
of the murder he is deeply depressed. His mother’s second marriage 
must have awakened some slumbering memory which is so painful that 
it may not become conscious: as though he had found it hard to share 
his mother’s affection even with his father. When his father dies the 
memories he had repressed would become active. In childhood 
jealousy is closely related to desire to remove a rival by death. A child 
regards encroachments on its privileges as meaningless cruelty; and as 
to death, it only realizes a person is no longer there. A boy resents 
when his father disturbs his enjoyment of his mother’s affection. It is 
the deepest source of the world-old conflict between father and son — 
and Freud first showed that it rested on sexual grounds. 

In Hamlet’s early affection for his mother there was a dimly defined 
erotic element — corroborated by her sensual nature and passionate 
fondness for him. On his father’s death he sees some one — and some 
one of the same family — usurping the place as he had once longed to 
do. Then comes the news of the murder — ^and his second guilty wish 
is realized by his uncle, to procure fulfilment of the first. In his 
unconscious fantasy the death of his father and remarriage of his 
mother had for years been closely associated. He therefore hates his 
uncle as one evil-doer hates his successful fellow. He cannot denounce 
him as he does his mother; to do so would stir up his own unconscious 
and repressed complexes. He disobe)rs the call of duty to slay his uncle 
because it is linked with the call of nature to slay his mother’s husband. 
The dammed-up feeling causes irascibility, and also ph)^ical disgust. 
Paralysis arises from fear — common to all — to explore his inner mind. 

IV 

THE criticism of Mr. John Masefield* resembles that of Mr. Yeats 
in being strictly that of a poet. He contributes something to Shake- 
speare’s method of treating the passions, evolved out of his own 
poetically meditative mind. He uses his own poetic experience to 
interpret a part of Shakespeare’s genius. 

In his opening remarl^ on Shakespeare himself he says that work 
so calm can only have come from a happy nature happily fated; that 
he was a shrewd man of affairs, and like all wise men cared for rank 
and an honourable state. The plot of L.L.L. intends to show intellect 
turned from high resolve by the coming of women who represent 
* Wm, Sh., 1911 (Williams Sc Norgate). 
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natural intelligence. Later it is betrayed indirectly by women, but 
more by the sexual emotions which idealize the most worthless women. 
The play seems to free Shakespeare’s mind from doubts as to the right 
use and preparation of intellect. The conclusion is that poetry is not 
given to trained or untrained minds, but to the quick and noble nature 
earnest with passion. Shakespeare wrote about life and must therefore 
accept it for what it is — 2l largely animal thing. Ferona shows a 
troubled mind and the same mood as the Sonnets. In L.L.L. only 
fantastic vows are broken; here is the first idea that treachery caused 
by some obsession is at the root of most tragedy, which remained the 
pole-^tar of his dramatic action. Strength of will 'blinded is the com- 
monest cause of treachery. Only the Errors among the pla)^ lacks 
a deep philosophical idea. Adriana’s speech is unendurably real, and 
such reality is the only cure for obsession. 

In I Henry VI Shakespeare’s hand appears in Act II, over which 
a big tragic purpose broods. He could not have planned a play where 
the moral idea is a trapping to physical action. He worked to revise 
Part II with a big tragic conception. It lacks the final writing that 
turns imagination to vision. The Simpcox and Cade scenes have more 
sadness and horror of heart than humour. He added little to Part III 
— ^but the idea that mercy has no place in war. The idea of M.N.D, 
is that those blinded by the obsessions of passion are made so at the 
whim of a power outside life, and that accidents of life, bad seasons, 
personal deformities, &c., are due to something unhappy in a capricious 
immortal world, careless of this world but easily offended and appeased 
by mortal action. The obsession of R, and J. is the blind and raging 
one of sudden, gratified youthful love. It ends family affection, and 
makes a sweet-natured girl a deceitful, scheming liar. It causes five 
violent deaths and a legacy of broken-heartedness. The blood of those 
killed in the feud cries out for the folly to stop that life might be lived. 
What had Tybalt and Mercutio to do with death? The Nurse is 
tragical — and it is most sad to see the fine soul turning to the vulgar 
in need. Still sadder is it to see wisdom failing to stop tragedy through 
hotness of blood and unhappy chance. If Shakespeare’s self is in any 
character it must be in those whose wisdom is like the many-coloured 
wisdom that gives the play their unity. He is in calm, wise, gentle 
people, like Friar Laurence, who speal^ largely from a vision detached 
from the world. 

A number of people with obsessions illustrate the idea of treachery 
in John. Throughout the histories Shakespeare broods on the idea 
that our tragical kings failed because they did not conform to a type 
lower than themselves. Henry V conforms to type and succeeds: 
not Henry VI who is a Christian mystic. John does not conform to 
type; his intellect is bigger than his capacity for affairs. He cannot 
conform to the standard of his own ideas; his nature is unequal to the 
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promptings of his intellect To persist in any one course of treachery 
would make him great Riehard II illustrates the treachery of a king to 
a king’s duty, and a subject tola subject’s duty. He fails because he is 
not common: and the world calls for rough common virtue. Boling- 
broke only cares for justice; and the cladi is between the common and 
uncommon man. Life has made Richard king, and is as much to 
blameforthetragedyastemperament ii!ifA^<////dealswiththecoming 
of that justice which life renders at last— even if to the dead or mad or 
broken. Blood foully shed cries from the ground, and the human soul 
wrou^t to an ecstasy has power to draw God’s hand on the guilty. 
Also self-confident intellect is terrible and tragical, and life will avenge 
the sin of being certain — ^the obsession of self-confidence. Only 
Richard triumphs by moving by a light other than his own. He 
knows the world stays as it is from something stupid in the milky 
human feelings. Part of the tragedy is that Richard is nobler than the 
sheep he destroys. A great intellect is embittered because cased in 
deformities — the tragedy of intellect turned on itself. Also is it 
partly tragical that not intellect triumphs, but the stupid though 
righteous something that cannot understand intellect. 

Antonio is obsessed by tenderness for his friend — ^Shylock by lust 
to uphold intellect in a thoughtless world that makes intellect bitter in 
every age. One Gentile beguiles his daughter and teaches her to rob 
him; another signs a mad bond to help an extravagant friend to live in 
idleness. Half die evils in life come from the partial vision of people in 
states of obsession. Shakespeare in the Shrew indicates the trag^y of 
a manly spirit bom into a woman’s body. She is humbled into a state 
of submissive wifely fiilsehood by a boor, who cares only for his own 
will, her flesh, and her money. Henry IV has become a swollen, 
soured, bullying man. Hotspur is opposed to the rough stupid some- 
thing that makes up the bulk of the world. The Prince is neither 
thinker, hero, friend. Shakespeare was too wise to count any man 
a hero; he saw the sun shining on just and unjust, no less golden 
though soul like clay triumph over soul like flame. The Prince is 
a common man, who cannot feel, so can change his habits as interest 
bids him. He is callous at first if he breaks his Other’s heart, and has 
no sincerity or good nature. The interest of Falstaff is that he is base 
because he is wise. The king when djring knows the bloodshed was 
vain, and that his successor will toss away the power. Life was never 
so brooded on since man learned to thinly as in this cycle of tragedi^ 
Henry IV fiiils in the hour of triumph from his manifold fiiilures in 
life during his stm^le for triumph; and Falstaff foils in the same way. 
The prize is to the careless, callous man, and no two scenes are more 
awful than Lancaster’s treachery and the rejection of Falstaff. 
Henry V is the popular hero, as common as those who love him.* He 

* Cf. Yeats. 
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has the knack of life that fits human af&iis for all that is animal in 
them. Courage tempered by stupidity is what he loves in man. The 
Wives is full of external energy. Shakespeare has now worked out 
his natural instincts, the life laiown to him, his predilections, his 
reading. He was at the moment which separates the contemplative 
from the visionary, the good from the excellent, the great from the 
supreme. 

Life does not interest Jaques his interest is in his 

thoughts about life. Like all wise men he thinks that wisdom, being 
always a little beyond the world, has no worldly machinery by which it 
can express itself. In this world the fool is chorus and interpreter, and 
Jaques the wise finds his place occupied by one whose comment is 
platitude. M. Ado shows report to be stronger than any human 
affection or acquired quality. It belongs to the greatest creative period 
where every person is passionately alive about something. Twelfth- 
Night is the happiest play and one of the loveliest, where mirth is 
mixed with romantic b^uty. Three souls suffer from the sickly vanity 
that feeds on day-dreams. Orsino’s mood of emotion is unreal, because 
love is active. Olivia’s mood of mourning is unreal, and Malvolio 
thinks ceremony the whole of life. Over-delicate life is decay, reality 
is the only cure. Olivia is roused through some one who despises her 
— Malvolio because other minds have seen his. But all three cease to 
be interesting, beautiful, pathetic. The obsession of All^s Well is 
removed by making plain to the obsessed by pitiless judicial logic the 
ugliness of the treachery it causes. Bertram’s rage becomes oteession 
that blinds his judgement. Helena, obsessed by love, is blind to the 
results of her actions. She practises a borrowed art for a selfish end. 

J.C, is the first of the supreme plays, but Shakespeare was not 
particularly interested in the victim. Caesar was a touchy man of 
affairs whose head was turned. The subject was the working of Fate 
which prompts to murder, uses the murderer, and then destroys him. 
Hamlet is the tragedy of a man and an action continually baffled by 
wisdom. The action consists in the baffling of life’s effort to get back 
to her course, because the instrument chosen is a little outside life — 
as the wise must be. The result is arrest of life and deadlock. The 
world in which Hamlet must act is governed by the enemies of intellect, 
the inuge of the world as intellect is made to feel it. Justice to a wise 
man is more a scrupulous quality in the mind than the doing of expedi- 
ent acts on sinners. Hamlet’s mind is nicely balanced, which gives to 
all that he says the double-edge of wisdom. He knows the sword will 
not reach the real man, since damnation comes from within. When 
life ts wrenched from its course it must either be wrenched back or 
kept violently there. When he decides there is to be no wrenchirig 
hack, his destroying wisdom decides that it shall not be kept in 
a strange channel The two extremes in him of slowness and swiftness 
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set up in life the counter-forces which destroy extremes, so that 
life the common thing may continue to be common. Hamlet^s mercy 
leaves the King free to plot his death; his swiftness gives the King 
a hand and sword to work his will. T. and C. was hurriedly written, 
is undramatic, and lacks wit and beauty. The two or three finished 
scenes are among Shakespeare’s grandest — in thought, not action. The 
setting is above the subject, and Shakespeare’s mind wandered from 
Troilus and Cressida to brood on Helen’s obsession that betrayed 
Troy. M, for M, is one of the greatest works of the greatest English 
mind. Shakespeare saw coqimon prudential virtues sometimes due not 
to virtue, but starvation of nature. Chastity may proceed from mean- 
ness, coldness, cowardice. Both Angelo and Isabella have obsessionsand 
exalt part of lifeabove life. Theplay shows the difficulty of doing justice 
in a world of animals swayed by rumour. Like all the greatest plays it 
is so full of the illustration of the main idea as to give the illusion of 
infinity like life. The thought is more penetrating than impassioned. 

The same ideas govern Othello*, life seeking to preserve balance, and 
obsessions which upset it betraying life to evil. As in the Merchant 
the chief character is a man of intellect warped out of humanity by 
the world’s injustice. lago is as mysterious as life; he has a fine natural 
intellect, but it is superseded by the educated man. Shakespeare 
brooded on the power of warped intellect to destroy generous life, as 
in Richard III and the Merchant*^ he looked at life clearly and was 
baffled by what he saw. In Lear we see that man is only safe when his 
mind is perfectly just and calm. Any injustice, trouble, hunger in the 
mind deliver man to powers that restore calmness and justice by 
means violent or gentle according to the strength of the disturbing 
obsession. It is unnatural that Lear should give his kingship to women 
and curse Cordelia, that Gloucester should make much of his bastard 
son, that Lear and Gloucester should believe evil suddenly of the best 
beloved and most faithful spirits in the play. Fate’s working to r^tore 
the balance is equally violent and unnatural. Had Kent at first been 
milder and Albany blunter, it would have spared the unnatural 
treacherous evil that comes to pass because for a few fatal moments they 
weretrueto their natures. On the excessive terriblesoul of LearShake- 
speare pours such misery that the cracking of the great heart is a thing 
of joy. Macbeth interprets with his worldly mind things spiritually 
suggested to him. He looks on the letter of the prophecy till it become 
an obsession. At first we feel less horror than unbearable pity for his 
mind, but horror comes later when crime spreads. The private action 
of A, and C, is played out before a grand public setting. The man of 
large and generous nature is hounded down by the man of intellect. 
The obsession of lust results in treachery and tragedy. A cruel bungling 
suicide leaves him lingering in dishonour. This is Antony — ^this mutterer 
dying — ^whom no one loves enough to kill. Coriolanus shows that 
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Nature will check the excessive to maintain the type, and progress 
must be of die whole mass. In Timm we see how ingratitude, the 
commonest form of treachery, leads quickest to the putting hack of the 
world because it destroys generosity of mind. It is called gloomy, but 
a great mind working with such glory of energy cannot be gloomy. 

Craft working on want of &ith for personal ends is defeated by the 
simple and instinctive in human nature (jCymbeline). The subject is 
only pardy extricated and the treatment coloured with romance. 
Some^ing fine is trying but ftiling to get free. In the fF. Tale 
Shakeqieare saw blindness suddenly hilling on a person can alter life 
violendy — and he believed that life must not be altered violendy. We 
get the results of human blindness on human destiny. The greater 
plays are studies of treachery and self-betrayal — ^this of deceit and self- 
deception. Leontes is deceived by his obs^ion, Polixenes by his son, 
the countrymen by Autolycus, life by art. True friendship is mistaken 
for false love. It is the gendest of plays, and the strange tenderness 
tiudces some scenes ih Act V passionate with grief for old injustice done 
to the dead. Remorse is a romantic, not a tragic, passion, the mood 
which follows the tragic mood. The betrayed of the Tempest live to 
forgive the traitors. Shakespeare treats the power of the resolved 
imagination to command the brutidi, base, noble, spiritual for wise 
human ends. 

In Fenus evil comes of obsession. Liurece describes the results of 
a treachery inspired by an obsession. The Sonnets are personal poems 
written in many moods to more than one person. Men with imagina- 
tion enjoy sweeter and closer friendships than the many know. The 
many, mulish as ever, therefore imagine evil. Until we can identify 
the persons we had b^ accept them as beautiful poems. . . . 

Mr. Masefield’s criticism casts a deep subjective shadow over the 
Shakespearian landscape. He is not subjective in the narrow sense, 
but rafoer he is the poet’s critic; he writes for those who have become 
interested, through meditation, in finer and subtler feelings. He is not 
interested in the preliminaries of Shakespeare’s art — ^the sources of the 
plots, the requirements of the stage, the restraints of history, but in 
what is left when these have lifted like so many veils — ^the experience 
of the human soul. His business is with the passions, and it remains to 
decide where his mind has worked true, or where we suspect his 
eartiily presence in the intellectual scale — as Aeneas weighed down 
die bark of Charon and admitted the marsh. He writes like one who 
cannot sujfier Philistinism — and when anything in a character suggests 
this quality his aesthetic balance is disturbed. 

In the latter case we note how he condemns Hen^ V in over- 
strong language, much as did Mr. Yeats; and in his respect for 
^intellect’ he is inclined to palliate the faults of Richard III, Shylock, 
lago. Likewise, is it fiur to include the epithet ‘bullying’ among 
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those which describe Henry IV? — ^thou^ we admit that note is 
heard in his peremptory order to Hotspur to yield his prisoners. But 
there is a middle region with Mr. Masefield, where he interprets 
Shakespeare correctly but over-stresses him, so that we know not in 
what proportion to derive the interest from Shakespeare himself or 
his critic. Instances of this are the ‘sadness and horror’ which he reads 
into the Simpcox and Jack Cade scenes (Henry FI)‘, the tragical 
Nurse (R. and J.)', the ‘excessive’ and ‘terrible’ soul of Lear; the rejec- 
tion of FalstafF ‘awful’ as Lancaster’s treachery. The last is certainly 
a ghastly thing — ^but otherwise we are reminded of the Greek 
Plutarch’s personal recoil from the ‘terrible’ Roman Triumph. Where 
he excels is in showing the enduring effects of passion and the m^teri- 
ous relations between those who have died from it with the livit^ 
occupants of the world — ^as with R. and y. His reason why Hamlet 
spares the king at prayer is one of the best things written on that 
vexed subject He sees through John, he is suggestive with lago— 
‘mysterious as life itself’ — ^but is disappointing with Antony in the 
moment of death. He shows the poet’s longing for an earthly paradise: 
the object of the powers above the world is to restore calm, though by 
violent means. Perhaps he is at his best in the W. Tale^ where the 
anger of Leontes is forgotten in the last beautiful impression. But his 
most original discovery is that interest departs from the Duke, Olivia, 
and Malvolio after their respective crises. How would Henry James 
have treated this situation ? 


V 

THE work of Darrell Figgis* is subtle and inward, yet his book 
stimulates more as we read it than when we look back upon it. He 
rather grasps the Shakespearian mystery and then lets it go, for his con- 
clusions are not unlike those of others. For instance, his thoughts on 
Shakespeare’s personality, though fetched from a greater depth, 
resemble those of Mr. Frank Harris. 

The Elizabethan stage, surrounded on three sides by spectators, 
enabled the actor to speak poetry more naturally. Poetry is the most 
intimate of all things, the confidence of soul to soul, and it therefore 
creates the illusion in the actual minds of the audience. In all art there 
is one unity only— effect. Before writing his play Shakespeare would 
imagine its various scenes, always with his stage before his mind’s eye. 
The natural movements of drama are Introduction, Action, Climax. 
He node it stronger by dividing and distributing crisis and climax, 
leading to concluding climax through a crisis that was an antithesis to 
it An illustration of this is the fourth act of Hamlet where ^ertes 
rises up as an avenger, so that Hamlet has two enemies. The histories 
teach us little of Shakespeare the plajnvright searching for a vital 

‘ Sk.t A Study, 1911 (Dent). 
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principle of construction. Yet there are traces, and even in M.N.D. 
the antithetical prindple is asserting itself on his instinct. Act III 
concludes with sleeping lovers, and in Act IV appear Theseus and 
Hippolyta, rapt from us since the Introduction. The drama does 
not reproduce but transfigures life, and Shakespeare’s characters 
attained heroic stature. The ancients sought to express ideal life by 
means of unity of Time and Space. F reed from mundane limitations 
the spectator’s mind could move unhampered through scenes of 
death, life, love, passion, fate, beauty — the great realities of existence. 
Illusion is Eternity translating itself in terms of Time — ^and we demand 
illusion in the drama. Unlike the Greeks Shakespeare banished Time 
and Space by not recognizing them. Athens and Alexandria were 
never in the matter, but in the spectator’s mind. He was not concerned 
with construction as such, but his characters moulded the plot according 
to their natures: whereas Ibsen’s characters, though they live, are at 
war against their author’s architectonic desire. Hamlet is the great 
example, yet even here at times one suspects some lack of agreement 
in the perfect working of the machine. To this we owe the problem 
of Hamlet, for more than once, when his irresolution is particularly 
difficult to understand, there comes a hint that the plot is in danger 
without such irresolution. 

Art and craft are to be distinguished, and the poet has to reproduce 
Nature, to re-create symbols to take their place beside the appearances 
of Nature, as clues to colossal powers behind. Thus Shakespeare’s 
sunrises suggest thoughts of eternity and wake our divine hunger. In 
Hamlet j before the ghost appears, the remarks on the cold air strangely 
pent with emotion help to attune us to sympathy with the action. 
Drama conveys happenings to the mind, and as the medium is words 
they must be charged with metaphor. As it deals with life’s great 
moments, with men at their greatest, noblest, terriblest moments, not 
with sordid realism but with reality, speech must correspond. Shake- 
speare therefore wrote in verse, but he alternated with prose according 
to the tension. The Nunnery scene in Hamlet most reveals how his 
exquisite adjustment of prose and verse truly expresses the realities of 
the minds at work. Falstaff of the JVives loses his splendour because 
of the suspicim of a deeper interest. Diction is of prime interest because 
words express the drama: and here Ibsen fails because his characters 
speak prose and he can only reach poetry through symbolism. The 
drama requires that the actual be directly presented — though there 
is symbolism in Shakespeare, as when Hamlet is futile through his 
virtues. The basis of man’s life is emotion, and with this the drama is 
concerned. Poetry is the obvious speech of emotion, and Shakespeare 
was right to conceive of the drama poetically. His poetic characters 
are always dramatic, his prose characters seldom. Falstaff is not really 
dramatic but interests like a jolly interlude. In the tVives he is more 
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dramatic and less Falstaff. Sh^espeare deftly distributed undramatic 
matter through tense dramatic interest, and strengthened it by varying 
the pace. Lear, Hamlet, Macbeth, Roipeo, and Juliet would not be 
the same persons in prose. Shakespeare conceived in poetry or prose, 
Ben Jonson only in prose, and then translated. Hamlet was not mad 
but mentally overburdened, and the cause, as always with Shakespeare’s 
men, was overwrought emotions. His perplexity dated from the fine- 
ness of his susceptibilities. He spares the king at prayer because to 
kill him prematurely might frustrate his second object — ^to discover 
whether or not his mother was innocent. Thus the play is intelligible 
when we regard the crucial part from the standpoint of his emotion. 
When he recollects his actions the emotion has passed away and only 
the discrepancies appear. This process is repeated when Shakespeare’s 
plays, that are compact of emotion, are intellectually criticized — e.g. 
that time lacks in Othello for Cassio to become intimate with Desde- 
mona. The fourth act of Othello contains no antithetical movement 
lest lago should fail to keep Othello at full heat of passion. In All ’j 
Well the volume of emotion mocks the intellectual artifice of the 
comedy and ruins the play. The destiny of comic characters lies 
outside themselves; they must be subdued to certain requirements, 
because a strong emotional concatenation — as in tragedy — ^would 
pluck destiny away from artificial conception. Comedy can just 
subdue Hero, but neither Helena nor Isabella. The Romances were 
tragedy, at the end of which Fortune graciously interposed. 

Shakespeare’s tragedy is a supreme paradox. R, and J, is calami- 
tous, not baffling; the later plays are situations, where the tragedy lies 
in terrible conjunction of characters. Perplexity is supreme when 
virtue, not vice, causes ruin; it is honourable sensitiveness that ruins 
Hamlet. If we compare Hamlet and Othello in each other’s position 
we see how the several situations would never have arisen. Through 
the histories one can trace Shakespeare’s belief in fate, and he finds that 
the wave of destiny was set flowing by Richard II — one whose graces 
become vices. Mutation and permutation preoccupied Shakespeare; 
he wished to ‘read the book of fate’. But he did not pretend to unravel 
the secrets of the Almighty, he concerned himself with the counsels 
when they worked themselves out in the ways of men. Now and then he 
thinks past men to God — as in Henry V’s wooing, the result of which 
is the weakling who loses France. L.L.L. shows how Academies fail 
when we contend with the powers that urge the cosmic destiny. The 
tragedy of R. and J. is not inevitable, but due to accident; it is self- 
contained. Our minds are oppressed by the thought of sardonic spirits 
hovering round luckless mortals and defeating their plans: and 
here is the connexion with M.N.D. The action of R. and J, is 
^nstantly interfered with by Divinity, so the play is concluded within 
itself, and the interest not projected into the infinite Beyond, as in Lear. 
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The change had to be that Divinity and action should be separate, 
lest misfortune in one should seem malice in the other. Don John’s 
villainy {M. Jdo) is Shakespeare’s first farewell to the old order, to 
mechanical identity of Divinity and action. The future is with human 
purposes and characters, and tihe Divinity is in the type of play. For 
the present it is comedy, where the place of Divinity is at the end, but 
he comes to hold it precariously, and must soon be thrust forward by 
the swelling strength of the characters and driven from his post at the 
end of the five acts to some position in the further Beyond. J.C. is 
a transition play that gives both, but in Hamlet there is no vestige of 
present settlement. M. for M. is tragedy arbitrarily turned to comedy ; 
the characters drop their destinies and become puppets. Action is now 
the allegory of life, as drama should be. Desdemona is crushed, but we 
doubt not that Divinity rules the play. We esteem her, not lago — 
as we do Hamlet, not Claudius. We do not actually see Macbeth die, 
for then we should see Divinity standing within the play; but his 
words, ‘To-morrow and to-morrow . . .’, with their utter world- 
weariness, grip our sympathy more effectually and project the interest 
more surely beyond. Potential nobility ruins Hamlet, Othello, Lear; 
but Macbeth fails through crime, Antony through viciousness, Corio- 
lanus through haughtiness. There is something of present judgement 
in the end of the latter three, but it is not the whole solution: and 
now we see the connexion with Shakespeare’s last period where the 
Divinity has its representative in the very action. It appears a character 
so richly forgiving and so perfect that only the word Divine suits the 
occasion. 

That Shakespeare gives no sharply defined philosophy of the uni- 
verse proves that he was of a nature opposed to a hard dogmatism of 
thought. Throughout his great tragic period he shows nausea and 
abhorrence towards the sex-question; but in his last period he exalts 
women. These are attributes that reveal a personality; they show he 
was extremely sensitive to the subject of sex. He makes the characters 
&il whom he must have loved, so there was something severe and 
inexorable in him. We do wrong to over-emphasize his material 
success; his great tragedies cannot have been bids for remuneration. 
Hamlet’s directions to the players are Shakespeare himself, and show 
that his first concern was to achieve an art worthy of himself. Even 
if the Sonnets were conceits, the same expression from the author of 
Lear would mean more than from Drayton or Daniel. He responds 
sensitively to influence and environment: when he regards the suffering 
poor in Lear he is angry and bitter; when confronted with their bodily 
presence he is offended at their atmosphere. He put much of himself 
into Romeo and Hamlet — ^in whom with all their fine traits there is 
something ruthless — and, in his gender mood, into Prospero. But 
when Hamlet handles Polonius we feel that so would Falstaff after 
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his rejection have searched the secrets out of men. The answer to 
the question how Shakespeare developed in this singular way — from 

Romeo to Hamlet and Prospero— and ‘through FaktafF to Jaques 

is in the Sonnets. The story is unpleasant and so unlikely to be used as 
fiction. The friend seduces the mistress, and this revolts his whole 
being. After the treason, Romeo and Falstaff give place to Jaques, 
and when the reflective cycle is completed, to Hamlet. The incest 
of which Hamlet accuses his mother is an echo of that intimate relation 
between friend and mistress. The dark mistress appears in the re- 
written L.L.L,y and the sex-storm rages through the tragedies till it 
wears itself out, and the last plays show recovery of soul. Shakespeare 
was a large and wasteful worker, averse to care for detail; the concen- 
tration which he needed was supplied by his private tragedy. . . . 

Figgis does well to remind us forcibly that emotion is the common 
basis of life and drama, that poetry is the most intimate of all things, 
and that the final issue is with the mind of the spectator. He also brings 
home to us the true function of the fourth act which some critics have 
found to drag. He is most original in his remarks on unity and contrast 
of Shakespeare and the ancients. Other critics have remarked that 
unity is no mechanical rule but a need of human nature — ^but he has 
proved it. Otherwise it is the steps of the argument rather than the 
argument itself that appeal to us. We accept him as guide through the 
labyrinth, but he excels in engrossing us as he leads us rather than 
reaching a new point. Such are his remarks — ^most original in the 
telling, but less so when all is told — ^about the place of Divinity in 
comedy and tragedy: yet it is true to say that when he touches Romance 
the thought is so perfectly expressed that it informs as well as stimu- 
lates. It has already been suggested that his thoughts on Shakespeare 
himself resemble those of Mr, Frank Harris. 

VI 

AND this fitly introduces Mr. Harris^ second book* where he repeats 
his former arguments, but makes them turn on Shakespeare’s relations 
to women. He says that there were four women who influenced 
Shakespeare — ^mother, wife, mistress, daughter. In his early plays 
he knew little of women: they were historical or traditional lay 
figures — Venus, Lucrece, Margaret. Suddenly appears an angry 
woman — Adriana — ^painted by shadows or faults and showing personal 
feeling — Shakespeare’s wife eight years older than himself, whom he 
had been forced to marry. She is out of place in a fiirce of mistaken 
identity; no jealous woman would mention her age as she does; she 
excuses her ‘dull discourses’ and ‘barren wit’ — Shakespeare’s charges 
against his wife all naively out of character. His vanity was wounded 
^y his marriage; he was beaten in the sordid strife and forced to fly, 
* The Women ofSk., 1911 (Methuen). 
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but the scene of the wooing of Lady Anne proves that he still held man 
the master and harped on the thought to strengthen his belief. The 
Shrew was also a salve to wounded vanity, and her final lecture is most 
foolish. John belongs to 1 596 when he revisited Stratford after eight or 
nine years, just after his son died. He makes Constance a termagant 
without cause because he had just seen his wife and cannot help it; 
but as soon as she thinks of her son her voice takes the true accent of 
regret. 

In the second period he shows us girls running after men. He had 
succeeded brilliantly in London, and no doubt love had been offered 
to him on every side. Of Hermia and Helena it first we only know 
that they are both in love; they are not differentiated until the quarrel 
scene. But Julia was painted with astonishing realism and decision; 
she is the first sketch of Shakespeare's great love — twin sister to 
Juliet and reminding one of Portia. Juliet is the finest woman's 
portrait that poet ever painted — Antigone is an outline, Gretchen 
a sketch, by comparison. And the charm of Juliet is that her character 
is fused in the furnace of a first passion. He then only knew Mary 
Fitton slightly, so he painted her outside in Rosaline, and gave Juliet 
the spirit qualities that he believed to exist in her. It explains the 
extravagant sensuality of all Shakespeare's pet heroines. There are 
two sorts of portraits that accord with his mood — the happy and ideal- 
istic, and the proud, false, and sensual. He created half a doien charac- 
ters out of a few features; but most readers and critics are blinded by 
names and do not recognize the same person in Hamlet and Macbeth. 
Portia has no one quality that would be out of character with Julia. 
To be quite honest, Portia is infinitely less complex than Charles 
Reade's Margaret; her beauty and magic are in Shakespeare’s poetry, 
not in his revelation of her character. She has no faults and is there- 
fore unreal. Mary Fitton’s lecherous, change-loving temperament, 
the natural complement of Portia's passionate sensuality and love of 
suggestive talk, is not only ignored, but transmuted into tender loyalty 
and devotion. Beatrice is created from Portia's wit and vivacity; 
Rosalind from her love and tenderness, with touches of archness 
added. 

Mary Fitton changed the world for Shakespeare, and though he 
soon found out that she was a wanton, it intensified his passion. In 
Rosaline of the revised L.L.L. (1597) ^ hundred astonishing 

traits. Bodily and spiritual identiftcation are alike complete; no 
other character is painted with this photographic exactitude. Shake- 
speare's passion must have reached the intensity of the sex duel. It was 
then the fashion for poets to praise red hair and fair complexion as 
compliments to the Queen — ^but Shakespeare says black surpasses red 
— uncharacteristically, because he was most suteervient to rank and 
authority. In the Sonnets there is no di^ise, and he speaks soul to 
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soul. His friendship for William Herbert, who betrayed him, has been 
much exaggerated and based more upon respect for rank. He never, 
forgot his art when writing to the youth; when writing to the woman 
he was not artist but lover. All's Well gives clear portraits of Mary 
Fitton and Herbert. Helena is supposed to be a pure maiden, yet she 
speaks most coarsely, and confesses her love in a most unrestrained 
manner. Bertram’s unnecessary rudeness makes one identify him with 
Herbert; it is exaggerated beyond the needs of the play and consistent 
with the history of his character and relations with Mary Fitton. 
Helena’s final stratagem is more revolting than her plot to make him 
her husband. The whole story was unsuitcd to the character of a young 
girl, but it satisfied some personal need of self-expression with Shake- 
speare. We see his opinion of Herbert, whom he forces us to detest, 
contrary to his usual custom with his heroes. The needless contra- 
dictions betray personal feeling. He had no reason to change in the 
end, and the mature Shakespeare does not blunder thus crudely. 
His confession that he had possessed Diana-Helena was unnecessary; 
it must therefore be Shakespeare telling us the actual truth about the 
connexion between Herbert and Mary Fitton. Whenever Shake- 
speare is excited by personal feeling he spills himself into this or that 
character almost indifferently. 

All Shakespeare’s great tragedies were phases of his insensate passion 
for this one woman. At first he is realistic and idealistic, later he 
becomes slanderer and caricaturist. Mary Fitton made him long for 
purity and love, and he created Ophelia, Desdemona, Cordelia — 
abstractions of patience and affection. No son ever felt a mother’s 
unfaith like Hamlet: but Shakespeare is thinking of Mary Fitton’s 
faithless lechery. When he compares the two kings he is thinking of 
Herbert’s high rank, and limits the superiority to ‘natural’ gifts. The 
scenes with Ophelia are not half realized: yet love should be stronger 
than jealousy of one’s mother. He makes Ophelia talk obscenely because 
he is obsessed with erotic mania. He wished to revenge himself on 
Herbert, but knew that his position shielded him. Othello’s jealousy 
is almost inevitable, and he is the mouthpiece of Shakespeare’s own 
passion. Othello, Posthumus, Hamlet, Leontes, all picture the act 
and excite themselves to mad rage by their own imagining. Like an 
Englishman, Othello will kill Desdemona with the sword of ‘justice’ 
Lear and Timon are like steps leading down into the dark places of 
desire and despair. Shakespeare exaggerates Lear’s foolish trust to 
deepen the pa^os of his disproportionate punishment. Every i^rson 
talks bawdry though it has nothing to do with the action and is out 
of keeping with such a serious tragedy. Lear — Shakespeare’s intense 
passion springs from erotic mania, and the consciousness that he 
is growing too old for love’s lists. The undramatic monotony 
of Timon is due to his exceeding bitterness of soul. Timon’s men 
n X 
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friends betray him, but he rails at women. Herbert is painted fiiirly as 
Alcibiades. 

Next to Timm, T. and C. is Shake^>eare’s bitterest play. Besides 
Mary Fitton’s un&ith, Chapman’s rivalry had embittered him. 
Chapman was a pedant who had glorified the Greeks, so Shake^>eare 
jeers at them. Cressida again is a dark beauty with astonishing wit, 
who talks lewdly. The speech, ’I am giddy . . .’, is Shakespeare’s 
supremest utterance of passion. Sonnet 23 gives the same desire and 
dread. No reason is given for Cressida’s &ithlessness,and Shakespeare’s 
lust and jealousy rages in every word of Ulysses’ condemnation of her. 
In ji. and C. Shakespeare gives us the greatest ;woman portrait ever 
painted; but action was remote from his nature, so he succeeds in 
depicting Antony as a lover, but not as captain. The soldierly achieve- 
ments which he attributes to him from Plutarch merely obscure his 
character. But Shakespeare paints himself as the ideal lover with the 
best tongue in the world. ‘I found you as a morsel . . .’ is the truth 
at last about Mary Fitton, but all this insane jealousy is the obverse 
and intense desire. Antony — Shakespeare has lost everything, includ- 
ing honour, yet finds treasure in the richness of his soul. His conduct 
to Fnobarbus shows him the gentlest, wisest soul that ever revealed 
its sweetness in literature; but the Roman general’s armour suits 
Shakespeare ill, and so Antony’s last words are true to the Roman, but 
not to the poet. Cleopatra’s death redeems her, and we forget the 
wanton blo^ in the ‘immortal longings’. Two groups of qualities in 
Mary Fitton struck Shakespeare — ^her cunning pretence of restraint 
gilding utter wantonness — and her dominant personality armed with 
quick wit and quicker temper. He usually stresses one set. 

Coriolanus again riiows that Shakespeare could not depict a num of 
action. He exa^erates his fiiults and makes a braggart of him. He 
worsens Plutardi’s character, and so reveals his own snobbishness — 
as he did in that scene in the Merchant where young noblemen insult 
the fidlen Shylock. The interest centres in mother and son, and the 
mother’s greater influence than the wife’s, though derived from 
Plutarch, is emphasized. Shakespeare’s mother died in 1608, shortly 
before this play was written; and Coriolanus praises Volunmia, as 
thougji she were dead. ‘Thou hast never in thy life . . .’ is Shakespeare 
in sorrow who feels he has not done enough — ^for Coriolanus has 
shown every courtesy. 

In 1608 Mary Fitton married for the second time and left Shake- 
qteare for ever. He retired to Stratford a broken man, and was restored 
by the care and tenderness of his young daughter. The new figure of 
an innocent young girl now figures in all his plays. He did write the 
greater part of Ptrielesi the master is on almost every page; e.g. the 
melanchdy of Pericles is as uncaused as that of Jaques, Haml^ 
Antonio. What proves personal feding in the Tide is ri»t in 
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Leontcs he merely copies the jealousy of Hamlet and Othello. Perdita, 
like Mariana, has the same love of flowers and innate purity. But she 
is not individuali2sed, and has no fliults. «»Only passion can teach a man 
what a woman is. Neither does the faultless Imogen live, but Shake- 
speare, as Posthumus, is stirred by memories of the old pain. He 
has thought over every feult a woman can possess. Miranda is all pity, 
love, humble courtesy — ^an ethereal shadow-shape. Prospero the 
magician confesses strangely that his daughter won him back to life 
and endurance. 

All Shakespeare’s mature work was coloured and inspired by his 
love; all his great tragedies were steeped in his insensate passion. He 
could not have written the four great tragedies without her, nor 
pictured Cressida nor Cleopatra. He might have been happier, but 
would never have reached such self-knowledge or attained such glory 
He was weaker and more yielding than the average man, near to the 
poet-priest: even his fools preach. He was more like our Lord than any 
other man; from the beginning he insisted on repentance and forgive- 
ness. Despite his passion and failings he was the nearest the ideal of the 
singer-saint. . . . 

Mr. Harris is sincere and therefore has power to convince up to a 
point, but when the first shock has subsided we return to our usual 
state of mind — ^that we know little of Shakespeare, and his theory 
does not fill the gap. We accept him in the same spirit as Thackeray’s 
half-imaginary portraits of Addison and Steele in Esmond or Dr. John- 
son in the Virginians. ‘If it were true, how would our world be 
changed?’ we ask: and this streak of light makes the darkness visible. 
At the best, Mr. Harris has not brought ready-made ideas to Shake- 
speare; it was study of the text that inspired his theory: but he is 
superficial. We utterly disagree that Shakespeare only drew one type 
of woman successfully, and that he fails with men of action. There is 
poetry in the depth of most men’s souls, and it is the duty of penetrative 
imagination to reveal it: as Shakespeare does with Macbeth, Othello, 
Antony. Chatham had what Carlyle calls a beautiful strain of feminine, 
poetic delicacy, but he was a great man of action; and so was Canning, 
although he hesitated and blushed when he spoke in the House of 
Commons, and his love of fiin stamped him as a trifler with solemn 
mediocrities. Mr. Harris forecasts ingeniously what might happen if 
literature were thinly veiled autobiography, and he is most convincing 
with All *s Well — ^but he ignores that the small acorn of fact can produce 
the wide-branching oak of imagination. He is at his worst and crudest in 
Coriolanus where he compares Volumnia to Shakespeare’s mother. He 
»ys that Desdemona, Perdita,Imogen,and other faultlesshcroines do not 
live. We deny it, and we re-read the plays a hundred times, whereas to 
read a few times Charles Reade, whom he contrasts, is to exhaust. 
Mr, Harris derides the ‘Professor-Mandarins’, but the *man of the 
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world’ as such cannot solve the hipest problems of literary criticism. 
It might be said that he belittles Shakespeare, but there are some fine 
sayings in his last chapter, ^Shakespeare, the Singer-Saint’. 

VII 

PROFESSOR STOLL opens his study of Shylock * by reminding 
us that we must think first of the artist’s intention. A work of art 
referred only to the critic’s personal impressions may mean anything, 
everything — ^that is, nothing — ^and it is little use to discuss it. It is 
possible to divine Shakespeare’s intention; the study of Elizabethan 
ideas and technique reveals to us that he was' not impartial and in- 
scrutable. The exceptionally severe sentence on Shylock, including 
outrage to his faith — ^not to be found in any other version of the story 
— ^proves that Shakespeare did not favour him. The good characters, 
and indeed all who have dealings with him, speak against him, e.g. 
Antonio remarks that the devil can cite Scripture for his purpose. It is 
the same with the ordering of the scenes: reports of his villainy and 
absurdity are circulated — as in Tzuf/fih-NigAfjWhere Maria announces 
to the audience how ridiculously Malvolio is acting. Thirdly, he him- 
self avows his motives — ^and we can rely on what Shakespeare’s villains 
say concerning their purposes to themselves or their confidants. Twice 
Shakespeare appears to sympathize with Shylock — ‘Hath a dog money ?’ 
‘Hath not a Jew eyes?’ — ^but either plea ends in such a fashion as to 
alienate the audience; it becomes an excuse to indulge in revenge with 
all its rigours. Miser, money-lender, and Jew — ^three immemorial 
objects of hatred and ridicule — are united in one person. In other 
Elizabethan plays the Jew fares still worse. Shakespeare, most of 
poets, reflect^ the settl^ prejudices and passions of his race. 

Some readers have resented that Shylock should be despoiled in the 
end, but, considering the treatment of the race lingering in men’s 
memories, it is natural that Jessica should carry off his jewels and 
ducats, and the Duke should spare his life at the cost of all his goods. 
Coercion of unbelievers was also a recognized practice in the days 
when ‘personal religion’ was unknown. Had Shakespeare wished to 
make Shylock a serious and sympathetic figure, he would not have 
made him like those created by the prejudices in his day — ^avaricious, 
miserly, crafty, treacherous, hard-hearted, pitiless, blood-thirsty — ^ 
cur and devil, to be spurned and spat upon, despoiled and forcibly 
converted. In him as money-lender and Jew are embodied two of the 
deepest and most wildly prevalent social antipathies of 2,000 years, 
prevalent still, and in Shakespeare’s day sanctioned by religion. 

It has been attempted to represent Shylock as the product of his 
environment: but this docs not accord with the thought of the time. 
Men believed in retribution, in heaven and hell, villains and heroes. 

< *Shylock’, 19x1 {SA. Studus^ New York, The Macmillan Co., X9a7)- 
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Shakespeare only forgives in comedy; he does not forgive Macbeth, 
Othello, Richard III, lago; he is on the side of Henry V who dismisses 
his old associates. He treats the poor as they are — ^hard-hearted, 
greasy, ignorant, ungrateful. He does not extenuate a scoundrel 
because he is a bastard or low-born, but turns it to a reproach. If it 
explains his depravity it does not explain it away, but sets the seal upon 
it and confirms the prejudice, that noble and ignoble blood differ. 
The tale of Shylock’s indignities softens our heart but hardens the 
Elizabethans"; it confirms the prejudice that Christian and Jew 
differ. The point of view is that for ever3rthing there is some one to 
blame — and no one more than he who has the worst of it. 

The final problem is whether Shylock is a pathetic creation. The 
interpretation of literature is mainly a study in emphasis — that is, 
manipulation and arrangement, unification and subordination, repeti- 
tion or contrast. Those who would make Shylock pathetic do so by 
perverting the artist’s chief means of expression — emphasis. They 
lighten what is dark and stress what is important; and therefore make 
both the author and his work irrelevant. In the second place it is said 
that comedy often skirts tragedy. Yes, but such tragedy is of our 
making, not the dramatist’s. Under the comic spell we indulge in 
laughter, not grief, not our sympathetic passions, but our social preju- 
dices. When the change comes — ^as with considering Moliire’s 
characters — ^we have passed from under the author’s spell. The comic 
dramatist, in the words of Bergson, isolates his material: a deceived 
husband is an object of derision on the stage, from Aristophanes 
onwards. Sympathy spoils sport, blights and kills comedy. On the 
stage Shylock is a harsh father, miser, usurer, and Jew. Thirdly, 
comedy assents to the customs and prejudices of the time. In Shake- 
speare’s London there was no refined society or sensitive social 
consciousness — ^but a vindictive social consciousness. Sir Toby and 
his friends sport with Malvolio in torment; and Autolycus delights 
the audience when he fleeces trusting souls. Singly as Jew, miser, 
usurer, Shylock would repel the comedy; therefore in these roles 
united how could he appear pathetic? Lastly, the Shylock scenes are 
said to contain so much formal external comic technique that he may 
be in part pathetic. To support this, critics have quoted his lament for 
the jewels that belonged to his wife: but they err in viewing the text 
piecemeal, and not as a whole. Now and then a phrase msy seem 
pathetic, but, on the whole, the daughter-ducats scene plays the ramiliar 
dramatic trick of deceiving the audience for a moment and then clap- 
ping on the patheticsentimentone that is cynical, selfish, or incongruous. 
Besides, the outcries of robbed misers have entertained ‘hard-hearted’ 
audiences from the dawn of drama. Then there is the inversion, the 
tables turned at the trial. Against those critics who discover a pathetic 
meaning we think his defeat brings home to us the comic foct of 
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retriburion. Portia and Gradano echo his words; and every turn of 
the course of jusdce which he welcomes while it fiivoured him is 
greeted with shouts of laughter. To sympathize with Shylock we 
must turn agwnst Gradano, Portia, the Duke, and all Venice. The 
^irit of retaliadon rules in ^e judgement scene; the laughter is harsh 
and vindicdve. 

In our modem sendmental &shion we think Shylock pathedc 
because of his picturesque aspect — ^his dignity and isoladon. But we 
ignore his bad timts — ^that he is a trickster, a whining and Owning 
hypocrite. He belies his oath and horror of perjury by clutching at 
thrice the principal which he had refused; and* he abandons his suit 
as soon as he hears that a drop of blood means the confiscation of his 
goods. He would keep them at the cost of perjuring his soul. He 
would have commanded our respect if he had reverenced his oath, or 
followed his losing suit to the bitter end; but he is no hero even in 
racial revenge and hatred. His dignity is external and vanishes when 
his fraud is revealed. The true critical spirit is the effort to read the 
words by the light in which the poet wrote them, to search for a mean- 
ing, not to impart one. We have tamed and domesticated Shylock and 
drawn his fangs: Shakespeare and the Elizabethans shuddered and 
laughed at him. . . . 

We have already anticipated Professor Stoll’s two basal thoughts 
that intention and emphasis most import. With these in mind we 
think he has proved his case that Shylock was not a pathetic figure 
on the stage of Shakespeare’s day. It is beside the mark to ask whether 
the modern reader is justified in being impressed pathetically; such 
an inquiry is too alien to Professor Stoll’s mood. He is concerned with 
Shakespeare’s intention in view of the prejudices of his audience; and 
the gist of his argument is that in the Elizabethan age noble blood was 
thought to differ in kind from ignoble; that if Shylock is pathetic it is 
because the author’s emphasis has been perverted; that sympathy spoils 
sport, and if a deceived husband is an object of derision on the stage, 
how mudi more so is a Jew, miser, and usurer! The good sense in 
practical af&irs which Professor Stoll adds to his learning makes him 
positive rather than mystic He says boldly that Shakespeare was not 
impartial and inscrutable, and to prove it he discovers as Shakespeare’s 
own the exceptionally severe sentence on Shylock. This is not the time 
to insist that the greatest art speaks to every generation in its own 
langu ag e. Professor Stoll recalls us to the author’s intention and 
discriminates between the happenings on the stage of the Globe 
Tlieatre and those countless stages that come and go in the abysses of 
tile souls of individual readers. 
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VIII 

MR. MacCALLUM says that Shakespeare is an inspired artist, and 
that his moral insight gives him an unrivalled position among the 
interpreters of men, but he is an artist, not a moralist, who wrote for 
the story, not the moral. Professor Saintsbury ascribes to him a fairly 
severe system of poetical justice and marvellous impartiality; he had 
morality in the wide sense, sanity, justice, tolerance — an impartial 
attitude because he understood everything. Mr. Masefield says that 
he neither praises nor blames, but his task is to see justly that his mind 
is always brooding on the working of fate. With this we compare the 
words of Professor Stoll that, except in comedy, Shakespeare has not 
the spirit of forgiveness. Mr. Harris says that his intellect always 
stands for morality, even conventional morality. Figgis discovers his 
power to make his characters search all moral depths in some weighty 
apophthegm that was yet strictly dramatic. And among tributes to 
his philosophical as well as moral power we include the latter’s saying, 
that his thought had system and orderly evolution; and also Professor 
Saintsbury’s, that his conception of life had philosophical depth and 
width. We will add this from Mr. Masefield — ^that his instinctive 
power is as large and happy as his intellectual. 

Professor Saintsbury has many interesting things to say about Shake- 
speare’s characters. He calls his power to vivify astonishing, and it 
was that which distinguished him from his predecessors. His two 
greatest gifts were sheer poetic expression and character creation, 
and his portraiture had curious and universal humanity. Plot with 
him was mainly evolution of character. It seems wonderful to Mr. 
Masefield that the mind which saw man clearest should see him with 
t'Uch exaltation. He also says that Shakespeare’s characters belong to 
the kingdom of vision, not to the mind through which they came. In 
the opinion of Figgis he created the characters that should themselves 
achieve their destiny. His characters are of heroic stature symbolic 
of Life itself. They were the plot, for with construction as such he is 
not concerned. Against these we set Mr. Harris’s strongly expressed 
views that he could not understand men of action. 

o the later saying of Figgis we may oppose Professor Saintsbury’s 
— ^that in telling a story or constructing a drama he is greater than 
often allowed; and Mr. Masefield’s, that his masterly power of exposi- 
tion makes his first acts like daybreaks. 

Shakespeare was a woman-worshipper, exclaims Professor Saints- 
bury; and we recall how Mr. Harris describes him as passion’s slave 
and denies life and character to his good women. Mr. Masefield 
decides that he had a great and happy mind. Professor Stoll thinks 
that study of his work and his fellows, as expressing Elizabethan ideas 
and technique, shows that he was not utterly impartial or inscrutable. 
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All in Shakespeare is a growdi, rooted in present and past, in stage 
tradition and the life about him. . . . 

Through the best of these qualities we see the truth lightening that 
Shakespeare’s creative genius transcended the material it worked in — 
even when that material is religion, morality, human character. His 
is not the art of expressing best what others think, but of using the 
woild’s knowledge and experience in a mightier spiritual game of which 
he is the supreme master. Again we recommend Professor Stoll as a 
corrective. 
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ENGLAND 1912-1913 

I, HBRFORD. n. MARIE. III. BRADLEY. IV. STOLL. V. IVOR JOHN. 
VI. MOORMAN. VII. STOPFORD BROOKE. VIII. MATTHEWS. IX. 
TRENCH. X. CONCLUSION. 

I 

P ROFESSOR C. H. HERFORD * begins his study with an outline 
of Shakespeare’s life in which he takes a modified view of the four 
periods. He says that Hamlet utters the mortal agony of disillusion 
with unsurpassed poignancy, and that the t]rpical humour of the tragic 
period was that of Bamardine. But the bitterness of Hamlet and Lear 
is lightened in the later Roman plays, and the Romances witness to 
a serener inner world. 

L.L.L. shows not only amusement of the country-bred poet for 
the extravagances of Elizabethaa culture, but also unconfessed admira- 
tion. Sentiment, even pathos, appear in the situations of the Errors'. 
Adriana is warm-hearted as well as sharp-tongued. Verona is a not 
very successful experiment, but Julia moves us, and there is a vein of 
humour in Launce fresher than has yet appeared in clown or jester. 
In 2 Henry VI there are hints of large conception and comprehensive 
grasp of cause and issue. Richard III is Marlowesque but reveals 
Shakespeare’s larger compass. In his success is an element of paradox, 
and he takes a sporting delight in it, shared by his creator. 

Richard II belongs to the lyric period, and shows the weakening 
influence of Marlowe. The action is a prolonged duel between 
Richard and Bolingbroke, and the two figures are contrasted with a 
subtlety and delicacy of imagination so fiir unapproached. Richard’s 
tragedy is one of the mind, and his end is heroic rather than pathetic. 
The lyrical quality appears in Mowbray and Gaunt, and at times even 
in Bolingbroke. Shakespeare has woven the delightful comedy of 
M.N.D. out of the sheer caprice which seems to preside over love- 
making and falling in love. The Athenian youths and maidens are 
rather commonplace, but violent and exclusive in their adorations 
and disdains. The fairies are mixed English, romantic, classical, and 
the result is a subtly blent magic atmosphere. They are neither good 
nor bad, too slight for morality or passion, but touched with the indefin- 
able air of immortal beings. R. and J.y despite its tragedy, still shows 
Shakespeare more inclined to mirth and wit than pathos. The rebuffsand 
collisions between Romance and the unromantic world suggest Cer- 
vantes. Capulets, Benvolio,Mercutio, F riar. Nurse — mightall havebeen 
in comedy. There is no hintofmenml conflict asin later tragedies. The 
horrors of the vault appal Juliet’s imagination, but do not move her wdll. 
* Si. (The People’s Books, vol. li), 191* (T. C. & E. C. Jack, Ltd.). 
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Its serious story and realistic air distinguishes the Merchant. Verona, 
Athens {M.N.D.)^ were mere names, but Venice is very actual, despite 
the fantastic plot. Of all Shakespeare’s characters Shylock most reveals 
his creative processes. Shakespeare imposed on him a more vindictive 
penalty than does the original story, but the poet and artist rose uncon- 
sciously above. He entered into the situation and soul of Shylock with 
such intensive imaginative understanding that the after-world has 
mistaken it for sympathy, Shylock intends more harm than he suffers; 
and the commanding charm of Portia forbids us to ask whether the 
Venetian government needed to be reminded of its own laws. We 
feel that she would have been equal to the ta^k'had Morocco chosen 
right or Bassanio wrong. King John is invested with a dignity which 
fits ill with his mean acts, and his miserable end provokes pity. The 
play shows an advance in feeling for weakness. 

The Induction is the best part of the Shrewy with its local realism 
that Shakespeare now began to affect. His humour was turning 
from word-play to the unconscious incongruities that are over- 
heard. The Falstaff scenes of Henry IF belong to that highest 
type of comedy which seems to be the humorous quintessence of life 
itself. Falstaff is neither criminal nor coward; but honour, honesty, 
good faith mean nothing to him. Yet he is not the real subject, nor 
is the king: for though the latter is powerfully individualized, and 
has pathos, we forget him in his absence. The centre of the play is 
Hal — ^and Hotspur, the mere soldier, is a foil to him. Fluellen 
{Henry F) partly compensates for Falstaff, and though his humour 
is not to be compared, it is quite as original. But, unlike the Eastcheap 
scenes, the by-play never competes with the main interest. Henry 
expresses his quality by his self-possession, his disdain for the conven- 
tional values men set upon themselves, and his clear-eyed sense of 
what is due under all conditions, and to men of all conditions. Wives 
has an admirable plot, but little of the true Shakespearian quality. 

Personality and humour had begun to dominate even in history, 
and humour is the crowning glory of the three brilliant comedies. 
Shakespeare can make womanly wit irresistibly charming, but he 
endows Hero {M. Ado) with an exquisite silence. Claudio seeks her 
hand but knows nothing of her heart, and so feeble strategy suffices 
to break down a fragile structure. In Rosalind {A.Y.L.) woman and 
wit are yet more finely mated than in Beatrice; they are allies rather 
than competitors. No villainy can enter the forest, and it is not wholly 
unreal, while romance and r^ity similarly cross and mingle in the in- 
mates. Touchstone is a rustic who has learnt the trick of court raillery 
without forgetting his native mother-wit. His comments and those of 
Jaques add a critical or hostile element which puts romance on its mettle, 
and gives it occasion to vindicate its own soundness, sweetnes^ and 
truths The crude incidents of Twelfth-Night arc rented to vividly 
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real characters, and share their vitality. Viola and the Duke are studies, 
the one of real womanhood, the other of a lover, in the stress of a fiin- 
tastic situation. Sir Toby’s gross body ist>f the man himself,not,aswith 
Falstaff, the material and plaything of a masterful and inexhaustible wit. 

Shakespeare cannot quite reconcile Helena with her actions {AU 's 
but he has never drawn the delicacy or the daring of virginal 
pasdon more exquisitely. Himself no ascetic, he recognizes with 
Isabella {M. for M.) that asceticism can ennoble character. The 
Duke is ineffectual like Hamlet; he deputes while Hamlet postpones; 
and Angelo is a rigid doctrinaire. The devices that save Claudio, &c., 
are unworthy of ^e mature Shakespeare. T. and C. is even harder to 
reconcile with Shakespearian art, for though the scenes are framed in 
a kind of epic fragment, and the heroes are magnificent persons, the 
latter are touched with solemn futility. 

The action of J.C. makes clear ^t Brutus was the cause of the 
ruin; and he is the first example of Shakeqieare’s interest in greatness 
removed from outer success, and which even predisposes to practical 
failure. Hardly tragic himself, he undergoes but a preliminary mental 
conflict. Hamlet’s despondency was not inborn, but the disposition to 
it was, and it paralyses his will This ‘overffirow’ of a noble mind, 
though not by mawess, is the tragedy. The plot in substance is 
superb melodrama, but it is touched to issues which provoke ‘thoughts 
beyond the reaches of our souls’.. In Othello only the hero is a tragical 
figure, and his horrible delusion is more tragical than any of the events 
of the play. Lear^ in which the very elements mingle, is even greater 
as poem than drama. Goneril and Regan are more terribly real, because 
they have at the outset a certain low justice on ffieir side. Lear’s 
unreason is sublime, and his disturbed brain begets a new and larger 
wisdom. Gloster is but a commonplace foil, as his tortures are of 
the body, and his misery without greamess. No other tragedy is so 
full of pain or crime, or so radiant with heroic goodness. Shakespeare 
has amazingly clothed with surpassing grandeur two dastardly criminals 
— Macbeth and his wife. The witches stimulate Macbe^’s inborn 
thought, and his life becomes henceforth a terrible dream. His nerve 
hardens as he commits crime after crime, but to the last he retains 
some visiotL Lady Macbeth’s initial terrific will-power is the nervous 
exaltation of a high-strung, sensitive woman. The Porter scene 
compels us to accept the awful preceding scene as entirely of the actual 
world. Here for the first time woman becomes an active tragic force. 
Cleopatra’s sex-magnetism produces tragedy less harrowing but richer 
in consummate poetry. The last two acts Mong to the hipest level of 
Shakeq>earian achievonent Antony’s heart enlar^ as his judgement 
flags, and imminent ruin exalts Cleopatra. Her dying speech expressa 
her whole womanhood. Coriolanus is a primitive hero, and h^ too, is 
influenced by woman. After his exile he gains a new di^^, and foe 
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Story is only surpassed in power by the greatest tragedies. The Tribunes 
are drawn in Shakespeare’s thinnest manner, and the People conceived 
with bitter political animus. In preceding pkys the strain of denuncia- 
tion is a single note; in Timm it becomes a fierce unbroken monotone. 
The play is only partly Shakespeare’s, but Timon is made in the mould 
of the men to whom, in Shakespeare, tragic events happen. He has 
Lear’s profound ndiveti and sublime arrogance. His fallow universal 
benevolence becomes shallow universal hate. 

The last plays neither harrow nor greatly amuse. Characters and 
action decline, and scenery gains dramatic value. Imogen is Shake- 
speare’s loveliest and most lovable woman, aiid'she is real. W. Tale 
^ows extravagant things happening to people more real than those 
of the actual world. The Tempest is across the borders of fairyland; 
the wisdom of the Old World meets the marvels and innocence of the 
New. As nowhere else, the spell of personality and intellectual sugges- 
tion masters the story-interest. Of the characters, only Prospero, 
Miranda, Ariel, and Caliban concern us. Prospero is a wonderful 
study of a human intellect equipped with the attributes of a Providence. 
The Sonnets are a perennial encouragement of that ‘marriage of true 
minds’ over which no earthly condition can triumph. . . . 

What strikes us about Professor Herford’s criticism is its fine 
distinctions, as we see judgements that have become fixed and accepted 
subdivide still further at his touch, e.g. the note of unconfessed 
admiration in X..L.L., the death of Richard II, the special kind 
of tragedy in R. and y.y the atmosphere of M.N.D. He says that 
Portia would have found a way out had Bassanio chosen wrong, &c., 
and this, with his remark on the Porter scene in Macbeth where he 
a>nflicts with De Quincey, and the ‘solemn futility’ which he superadds 
to the heroes of T. and C., makes us realize that earthly values do 
not obtain in the world of the imagination, but two contrary opinions 
may be equally true. We agree that though Henry IV is powerfully 
drawn we forget him in his absence; but we cannot accept Hal as the 
centre of interest, though we do not condemn him as utterly as 
Mr. Yeats and Mr. Masefield. We also think his admiration for 
Coriolanus excessive, as we did Profe^r Saintsbury’s; and against 
the remark that the people were conceived with bitter political animus, 
we again recall die citizen’s home-thrust, at which Coriolanus might 
well have flushed with shame — ^that the price of the consukhip WM 
to ask it kindly (n. iii). He is excellent with M. Ado^ and if it is 
posnble to excuse Claudio he has done so. He does not deny a certain 
‘low justice’ to Goneiil and Regan, and after some hesitation we 
accept his verdict on Gloster. He lays his finger on the ^n 
motive of the Sonnets, and enables us to say in condusion that within 
his limits he is the ideal critic Intellect is keen and emotions fine, 
and the two pull well together in harness. 
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II 

THE object of Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie ‘ is to present Shakespeare 
as a man, not as a series of problems associated with a name. In 
Shakespeare’s early work he finds his imagination responding to the 
different masters of his art. The excessive puns and quibbles and 
conceits of L.L.L. show how he escaped the peril by discerning it, 
but also that he was concerned with the right relation of the individual 
to moral order, family. State. Errors sees the national genius triumph, 
for Shakespeare changed classical to romantic by means of complex 
character, involved plot, and un-Latin pathos. 

In the beginning he saw rather than meditated, he was more 
engrossed by the marvellous spectacle of the world than its spiritual 
order. His poems are from classical models, and show the joy of release 
from medieval gloom. Personality has once more space and light to 
develop, but Shakespeare was not subjugated by the classical world. 
Venus is curiously cool and offends more by frankness than warmth. 
Lucrece is also treated objectively, by an imagination stimulated but 
not possessed by its subject. R. and J, is the flower of his poetic 
genius, but also tells us of deep and radical changes springing out of 
tragic resistance and defiance — ^the searching reaction of the assertion 
of individuality on the social order. The fairies of MJN.D. show forth, 
as in a parable, the magic properties of love when love touches thcwhole 
gamut of feeling. The Sonnets probably disclose Shakespeare’s ex- 
perience, but not his outer history. 

Richard III is as clear and vital as any character in the plays, but 
the attempt to combine Marlowe’s method and Shakespeare’s spirit 
makes the play lack artistic coherence. With Falconbridge (John) 
,he began to blend comedy with tragedy and history. Other plays show 
higher moods, but none discloses so completely the full range of his 
power as Henry IV. It has construction, characterization, pathos, 
humour, wit, dramatic energy, and the magical Shakespearian touch, 
in free and harmonious unity of dramatic form. No other play deals 
more easily with discordant elements^ the heroic note of the old ideals 
of chivalry is sounded as distinctly as if Falstaff’s rollicking humour 
did not exist. Henry V is not dramatic in the deepest sense, but is 
treated with such vigour that it has the dignity and interest of a drama. 
It expresses nobly the deepening of the national consciousness, and 
gives the secret of the expansion and authority of the English race. 
These plays mark the transition from epic to drama — from stories 
shaped by fate to those shaped by character. In his histories Shakes^re 
disclosed the race spirit, and in so doing developed the racial qualities of 
his own genius. He so exalted liberty and represented the English tem- 
per and institutionsas to make patriotism the deepest passionin the hearts 

* Wm. Sh., Poet^ Dramatist^ and Man, 19x2 (New York, The Macmillan Co.). 
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of En^ish men. He studied well die actual world before entering the 
ideal These many-sided dramas exhiHtthe playof diedivine law whidi 
binds the deed to the doer and so moralizes experience. We see the 
justice of God working itself out through historical events and persons, 
and there are hints at mercy and redemption. Royal trappings make 
John and Richard III more criminal, Richard II and Henry VI 
weaker, and Henry IV and Henry V more energetic. 

In his comedy, which was more of life than manners, he expressed 
his ease of mind. He saw men’s weaknesses against the background 
of the spiritual kinship and destiny of humanity. Unlike Marlowe’s 
Jew, who is a monster, Shylock is stamped with Shakespeare’s human- 
izing ^irit, and appeals to us because he makes us feel our kinship 
with him. Hatred of Jews was at finrer-heat, and Shakespeare did not 
intend to modify the popular conception, but he recast the material in 
the light of his marvellous imagination. The Wives is intellectually 
below his work of the period, and lacks his touches of humour and 
poetry. M. Ado is the highest point of his creative activity in comedy. 
Tragic and humorous are most perfectly blent, and contrast of charac- 
ter is most comprehensive. A.T.L. is still in the sunlight, but there 
are premonitions of sadness. Jaques for the first time pierces the 
illusions of place and power and passion, and touches man’s great 
desires and inadequate achievements. Freshness of ^irit redeems 
artificiality, and Rosaline harmonizes purity, passion, and freedom. 
The vivacity and humour of her speech save it from extravagance. 
Within the serious framework of Twelfth-Night is a beautiful vein of 
poetic feeling and uproarious fun. It surpasses in inventiveness, 
freedom, and the grouping and harmonizing of diverse materials. 
Shakeq>eare parted with comedy at the moment when he had mastered 
the art of touching men’s minor sins with the wisdom of great know- 
ledge and the gentleness of one who loved his kind rather for what they 
had lost than gained. 

The outer events of Shakespeare’s life, from the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and the revelations of the Sonnets, justify us in 
ascrilnng his dioioe of tragic riiemes to a prolonged spiritual crisia 
J.C. shows a rigorous selection of incidents with reference to their 
dramatic value, and a masterly unfolding of their significance in the 
story. The new order in the Roman world, personified by Ousar, 
is the riuqiing force of the tragedy. Shakeqieare’s senw of reality and 
ability to give fiicts their full weight is nowhere else so apparent 
The tragedy of Brutus is the conflict between a great nature, denied 
the sense of reality, and the world-sjurit That Hamlet should present 
a great quritual problem in a form so concrete is the high^ evidence 
of Shakeq>eare’s genius. This drama of the soul never for a moment 
loaes touch with reality, and ^keq)eare’s own personality pervades 
the play. Helena {All */ Well) shows exquirite delicacy and dciU, but 
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suffers from the repellent aunosphere of the play. She cheapens the 
love she finally wins by a sacrifice greater than love could ask or afford to 
receive, and her victory is purely external. Shakespeare’s mood was 
the passing one of cynical distrust, and to bring out one quality he 
ignored others. 

In the later tragedies evil has become a burden on Shakespeare’s 
heart; in M. for M. men are corrupted by the air they breathe, and 
human nature is mean and repulsive. Yet Isabella’s impregnable 
purity gives the whole play a saving sweetness. The special irony of 
T. and C. is the confusion brought into private and public affairs by 
lawless or fatuous love. As a tragedy of disillusion it is saved by a 
rich and many-sided knowledge of life. Merely to cross the gulf of 
race between herself and Othello, as Desdemona does, is to create a 
tragic situation. Pathos is the chief trait of the play, from the spectacle 
of two noble natures defeated by pure villainy. Macbeth gives an 
impression of massive and inevitable tragedy, though the hero is not 
in the hands of fate, but deliberately sets in motion the tragic forces. 
A criminal, yet he makes us admire him by the massive simplicity of 
his character, his concentrated purpose, and direct action. Lear lifts 
the curtain on the most appalling frets of life and makes no attempt 
to rationalize them. The end of art is not to solve the problems of 
existence, but to deepen and freshen the sense of life; and, as in the 
Book of Job, the vastness and mystery of the problems suggest the 
only adequate and satisfying answer. The irony of Timon is in the 
fierce light thrown on those who had benefited by his lavish mood. 
Shakespeare had often shown how tragic disaster issues from unregulated 
passion, but nowhere is that tragedy set on so great a stage and so 
magnificently enriched with splendid gifts of nature, noble possession, 
and almost limitless opportunities of achievement as in A. and C. It 
is the drama of East and West, and the East succumbs to the superior 
fibre and more highly organiz^ character of the West. Cleopatra is 
a superb embodiment of femininity, untouched by pity and untroubled 
by conscience. 

Shakespeare was first poet and then philosopher; he incidentally 
discovered the ethical order of life. Starting with personality, the 
problem is to bring the individual will into harmony with the institu- 
tional life of society, organized in frmily. Church, State, and to harmo- 
nize these with the immutable principles of righteousness. In trag^y 
the individual collides with established order, and his inner subjective 
force sweeps into light through action. By means of action, impulse 
and thought become objective and concrete, and the inward nature of 
the human spirit is given external form in this world. Life becomes 
intelligible, and gains moral significance and immortal hopes. Shake- 
speare did not penetrate into the region of pure spiritual impulse, but 
dealt with the region of action, where spiritual impulses are worked 
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into diatacter. Yet he had visions of a diviner reconciliation between 
conflicting elements than is accomplished on the narrow stage of the 
world. Otherwise events would be blind happenings — ^brutalities of 
&te. He thus agrees with the soundest religious view of life and most 
intelligent p^rchology, and his mediating principle gives his tragedies 
their authority. 

Cymbeline shows that he had recovered serenity, but could never 
see life again without tragedy: though it is subordinate, and serves to 
bring out gracious qualities of nature. In the last plays tragic forces 
are arrested by repentance; they are set in motion to furnish a back- 
ground for penitence and reconciliation. Shikespeare the man and 
artist were vitally related: and in the end he came to look on men 
with deep and bnutifiil pity. Fortitude under calamity, charity for 
human weakness, faith in the power of human sweetness and purity, 
pervade the Romances. Perdita is half-woman and half-creature of 
fliiryland; she mediates not only between conflicting persons, but 
between nature and man. The Tempest is one of the most beautiful 
existing poems — ^where Shakespeare bids farewell to his art. The 
chief figures of the last plays are men and women who have borne 
heavy sorrows, against a lovely pastoral background — and it was in 
such a mood that Shakespeare retired to Stratford. . . . 

Mr. Mabie’s motive is to present Shakespeare the man — and his 
opinions on the parts played by the histories, tragedies, and romances, 
in developing Shakespeare’s soul, are not unlike Dowden’s. But when 
we compare his work with the recently studied one of Professor 
Herford’s, we ask ourselves whether the latter, who merely submitted 
his mind to impressions from the plays and endeavoured to interpret 
them exactly, did not tell us more al»ut the great ocean-mind. We 
confess to getting more light from Professor Herford’s criticism of 
R. and J. than Mr. Mabie’s account of Shakespeare’s moral and 
philosophical and mediating power. But we must not deny that there 
are times when Mr. Mabie can be helpful by means of the theories 
which he ascribes to Shakespeare: notably the effect of the office of 
king^ip, both on the king’s self and his subjects. He also says well 
that events would be blind happenings were there no suggestion of 
reconciliation beyond this world: though we may remind him of 
Swinburne’s opinion that Shakespeare was a darker fiitalist than 
Aeschylus. All's Well is an instance where he »ys good thing? 
de^ite his theory, and he also throws light on the Merchant and 
A.Y.L. However, as a whole active criticism predominates over 
passive^ and at this hour of the Shakeq>earian day the pasave is most 
desired. The tendency reappears to confine Shakespeare within a 
system and nudee him fit a theory. 
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III 

PROFESSOR BRADLEY * assigns to Coriolanus a lower place than 
the four great tragedies and A. and C. because it has not their imagina- 
tive atmosphere. The forces that meet in these stretch beyond the 
group of persons and tiny tracts of space and time in which they 
appear. Coriolanus is not imaginative^ he feels the rapture but not 
the poetry of war, and has no inner conflict. It has been said that 
Shakespeare hates the people, but his abuse is never dramatically 
unfitting, nor is it given to his most attractive characters. Coriolanus’s 
provocation must be great to preserve our sympathy when he turns 
on his country. Yet the people are not ungrateful; Aey merely want 
to be treated humanely and acknowledged as part of the State. If the 
conflict is hopeless it is because Coriolanus is impossible. He is an 
innovator who would abolish the Tribunes and refuse all rights to 
the people — an Aristocrat with a high but narrow ideal, to which he 
is true — ^and never truer than in the scene where he tries to be false 
to it — ^Shakespeare’s proudest man, but unaware of pride. He is 
really modest, and never dreams he has attained the ideal he worships, 
yet the sense of his own greatness is twisted round every strand of 
this worship. And because he is impatient of praise he lacks human 
sympathy. He has no introspection, and the events of his exile are 
due to self-ignorance. The thought grows in his mind of burning 
Rome, as it seems to him that even his fellow-patricians and his wife 
and mother have deserted him; and this was Shakespeare’s own idea. 
His vision was of a hero enslaved by his passion and driven blindly 
forward, for — thanks to ignorance of self — ^he does not see that either 
success or failure would be a catastrophe. In the scene with Volumnia 
one is anxious for his soul; we know his life is lost, but he is above pity 
and life. It is as much a drama of reconciliation as a tragedy, for what 
we see is the conquest of passion by simple human feelings. It is a 
tragedy, but the catastrophe scarcely diminishes the influence of the 
great scene, and his death strikes us with awe, not pity. 

Menenius is a pleasant old gentleman whose humour tells him how 
to keep the peace while he gains his point. Aufidius is a man of straw 
merely wanted for the plot, and his sneer at the hero’s tears creates an 
emotion of disgust out of place in a tragic close. Volumnia’s early 
exultation, and anger at her son’s banishment, form a contrast with 
her final scene of pleading, and make it doubly impressive. Virgilia’s 
silence, like Cordelia’s, suggests a world of feeling in reserve. She and 
Valeria bring out the poetry and tender affection in the huge violent 
h^rt of Coriolanus. He might loathe the people, but he would never 
injure or insult one of their daughters. . . . 

As usual Professor Bradley impresses with his simultaneous grasp 

* Annual Sh. Lectuze> 1912 (Oxford University Press, American Branch). 
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of the whde and every part We surrender oursdves to him as to a 
guides because we feel that with his wide outlook and unprejudiced 
mind, and discriminating knowledge of the passions, he is nearer to 
Shakeq>eare than at least any other living critic. He never loses his 
way in the intricate paths of Shakespeare’s human nature. He has 
done good service here in separating Coriolanus from die other great 
tragedies as less imaginative; in defining the hero’s character and the 
inevitaUe catastrophe which it produces, besides the catastrophe’s 
relative psychological importance. 

IV 

PROFESSOR STOLL ' wishes us to realize that Shakespeare’s crimi- 
nals are not depicted from our point of view, and cannot be proved real. 
The atmosphere Shakespeare breathed was charged with the dualism 
of the Middle Ages. Good and evil were poles asunder; God was in 
his heaven, but the Devil was in the world. Shakespeare does not 
represent men as overwhelmed by anything so vague and neutral as 
social forces, or only by their own passions, but by other men’s passions 
and deeds. Besides, a play is a story on the stage; the very word 
*piot’ means conspiracy, and the drama requires external action and 
struggle. 

In accordance with the temper of Shake^ieare’s time, Richard III 
considers that his deformity puts him beyond the verge of all that is 
human, and sets the seal on his depravity, instead of explaining and 
extenuating it. No psychology enters into the question, but, like 
other Ma^iavels, he boasts and &wns on his victims, and plays the 
hypocrite. But on the eve of battle he experiences something like 
remorse — and this is quite untrue to the criminal nature. When 
criminals r^ret it is because they have not committed more crimes, or 
have let themselves be caught. What prompted Shakespeare was his 
morality; he cleaves to the conscience of the Elizabethan age — external 
conscience, the voice of God rather than of the better self within. 

Macbeth is commonly spoken of as a tragedy of remorse, but neither 
hero nor heroine have remorse. They have a horror of murder and 
blood, and even in horror of crime ^ey perpetrate it: the thought 
first comes to Macbeth as a ’horrid image’. All that follows is Nemesis, 
and there is no sheer dread of detection or punishment, nor is there 
remorse or repentance, but bodyii^-forth of unearthly fears and more 
dian mortal misery. Conscience appears in the form of fear among 
the simpler peoples, e.g. Orestes. In Shakespeare and the Elizabedian 
drama consdence ccmcems itself with puni^ment rather than sorrow 
for sin. Leontes looks upon his misfortunes as a judgement; and so 
do Gloster and his two sons look upon his blindness. Character after 

* THu Crimmals, X91S (8h. Studies. Kew YoA, The MactniHan Co., i9a7}* 
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character in Richard III hears the voice of conscience only when he 
suffers. Claudio, Othello, Leontes, Borachio, Posthumus, lachimo, 
long for punishment and feel that it relieves them: yet it is impossible 
that either Borachio or lachimo could have such feelings. The 
Machiavels are cheerful and untroubled to the end, and therefore 
nearer to the true criminal nature; the less evil suffer the external 
spiritual pains of Nemesis. Butthe facts of the world are that the wicked 
are for the most part contented and cheerful — ^actors not so much in 
a tragedy as a comedy. 

The limitations of the dramatic form must also be taken into 
account. The good characters — Othello, Brutus, Imogen, Miranda 
— ^are aware of their qualities — ^because the dramatists cannot comment 
on them in his own person. The dramatic form of Shakespeare’s age 
was not completely evolved, and it was not realized that a character 
acts and does not tell his story. Don John and Borachio call themselves 
villains, and Angelo describes his passion for Isabella as lust: like the 
devils of the miracle plays who proclaim to the audience that they are 
full of wrath and envy; although plain-speaking and self-description 
appear in Sophocles and Seneca, in the French, German, and Spanish 
drama, and in the English drama until after the day of Ifeen. 

Shakespeare makes his criminals conform to the moral standard 
even in their nonconformity. Macbeth and Lady Macbeth call it 
a murder, whereas the truth is people do not speak more honestly 
than they act or think. A thief frequently protests that he is innocent 
even after the booty has been found upon him. Sin also is spontaneous 
and unconscious, and Shakespeare’s hardened villains do not realize 
this. F alstaff, Autolycus, Panurge, are conscious and therefore malicious 
villains — ^and this was the method of Plautus and Moliere. We do not 
rejoice to see Falstaff fleecing his landlady, the helpless conscripts, or 
even Justice Shallow. The frankness of Shakespeare’s criminals 
exceeds technique and the needs of the audience. There is much 
unnecessary plain speaking, and the villain need not speak so truly 
and justly of the good, e.g. lago, Oliver, Edmund. It confuses the 
outline of his character, makes him either demon or angel who sees 
more than mortal can; whereas, characteristically, he should consider 
them dolts and asses. Thirdly, the moral point of view is not more 
adjusted to characters of mingled nature than to the wicked. We see 
this where there is indecision before the deed whether to turn to 
ri^t or left. The atrocious Tamora exclaims ‘pitiful’; Cassius, who 
thinks himself honourable, talks about seducing Brutus; lago calls 
his love for Desdemona lust, as Angelo does for Isabella. Men 
act from inclination, and do not headlong incline to what they hate. 
Parolles confesses his cowardice at the end when it can serve no 
dramatic need; and Cressida is such another with her soliloquy of 
remorse. Lastly, this self-description involves indifference to the un- 
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pleasant effect of self^consdousness: e.g. Caesar’s boasting, Brutus’s 
stoicism when he hears of Portia’s death. The Queens in Richard II 
and Richard III hug their sorrow like the women in ancient drama. 
Cleopatra and Imogen remember their pale cheeks at critical moments, 
Miranda her innocence. All this self-consciousness exceeds the limita- 
tions of dramatic form; but one cannot separate form and content in a 
great popular artist, who speaks the vulgar language yet in the end 
expresses himself. Shakespeare of all dramatists could take a character’s 
point of view, but he betrays himself where morals and conscience are 
concerned. A character, however vividly realize^} suffers from a self- 
descriptive and self-consdous manner. But the doctrine of the point 
of view simply had not arrived. There was as yet no Ibsen in the 
drama, no Henry James in the novel, no Ring and the Baok.^ 

In life the criminal is neither remorseful nor self-descriptive, but 
he has his own natural point of view: he calls a thief a ‘fingersmith’. 
The universal instinct is to admit neither moral nor physical defects. 
Fielding in Jonathan Wild remarked that thieves speak as much of 
honesty, honour, and friendship as other men. Like others, criminals 
have ^eir weaknesses and virtues; and their weaknesses have become 
crimes under the pressure of public opinion. The polygamous Moham- 
medans deny themselves wine; the stealing and double-dealing gipsies 
enforce chastity on their female children. Many blood-thirsty Jacobins 
were Puritans: but where are the virtues of Richard, Edmund, 
lago? 

Critics have explained away lago’s baseness, like that of Shylock 
and Falstaff, and given him an apparatus of self-deception like Hamlet. 
The tendency of modem criticism is to read contemporary ideas into 
works of art, new or old. Humanity and bonhomie have been discovered 
in lago — and the inhuman and diabolical are neglected. He is a 
dualistic Machiavel who scoffs at conscience and revek in his villainy. 
He puts himself in the wrong by virtue of his self-consciousness; the 
accumulation of his motives and ilimsiness of his suspicions show the 
hdlshness of his purpose. He thinks as we do but is as we are not; 
and though he has motives he acts as if he had them not But to discard 
them would be to discard Shakespeare and his words; we had better, 
ffierefore, let him run his course regardless of words, like Aaron, 
Ridiard III, Marlowe’s Barabas, and other stage villains. The sub- 
conscious is too intangible for dramatic art, and is certainly out of 
keeping with the Shakespearian. When a character deceives himself it is 
in soliloquy, like Hamlet; and all hypocrites of the drama are conscious 
and deliberate. The soliloquy is the due given to the audience, and 
must be the trudi itMlf. The process of lago’s thinking is that of a 
human devil. But what makes a character immortal is individual 
tone and manner, o^iesrion, life-pving touch, not motives and 
* Cf. DdtiM (1S88} OB the iiKndogiie; alto Idtdkm, and JoNetaiid (1904)* 
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internal mechanisnnL. Only when we consider characters too curiously 
do they become riddles. 

Heredity and environment play no part in Shakespeare, yet the 
world will have it so— with the result that the intention and purport 
of his writing is turned awry. Thus the wickedness of Lear’s daughters 
is imputed to their father. 

To prove further that Shakespeare’s criminals are too conscious 
and consistent, they are atheists, enemies of God, in accordance with 
an old literary tradition: yet mc^ern statistics prove the contrary. In 
real life the criminal acts simply and naturally, is often kind and senti- 
mental. On the stage from the days of Aeschylus and Seneca criminals 
have glorified in their wickedness and defied man and fate. Horrors 
and portents have preceded crime, as if to prove sin beyond the bounds 
of nature. Not so is evil done in Ibsen or Pinero. The critics still 
insist that ‘Shakespeare is nature’, and herein lies the difficulty. Michael 
Angelo knew the human body as well as Shakespeare knew the human 
soul: yet some of the attitudes of figures on the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel are physically impossible. Lesser artists would make no such 
mistake to-day. Though not identified with nature they have studied 
her, and discovered that no word or attitude can satisfy unless it accord 
with this larger method of truth. . . . 

What Professor Stoll first achieves in this essay is to make us realize 
that conscience meant something external to the Elizabethan, the 
voice of God, not of the better self — ^as in a former essay he defined the 
true nature of contemporary ghosts and witches. He then proceeds to 
show that criminals do not suffer from remorse^ the facts of the world 
prove that the wicked as a rule are contented, that sin is spontaneous and 
unconscious, and that a criminal is rarely an atheist. They do not call 
murder by its name, like Macbeth, and commit it in horror of blood. 
All this helps to prove that Shakespeare is not nature; it injures him 
as a realist, not as a poet. Professor Stoll would be the first to admit this, 
as indeed he says that it is the life-giving touch which makes a character 
immortal, not interior motives. We continue to maintain that the tree 
of art grows from the root of reality, and if the root suffers from the 
disease of over-fancy the tree becomes barren. It is by bringing the 
crude real world nearer to the ideal Shakespearian that Professor 
Stoll achieves his effect, and the Shakespearian world is not belittled 
as a result. Whether this holds good of Professor Stoll’s second main 
contention that the frankness of Shakespeare’s criminals exceeds drama- 
tic technique and the needs of the audience, we hesitate to affirm or 
deny. To prove it he approaches the Shakespearian world to that 
part of the real world which is expressed in the writings of artists 
less inspired but more technically perfect because of a later age, and 
therefore the inheritors of a longer literal^ tradition. This may or 
n'ay not represent Shakespeare as more historical but less universal. 
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Professor Stoll characteristically infers that Shakespeare reveals himself 
where morals and conscience are concerned. 

V 

MR. IVOR B. JOHN has thrown some new light on the structure 
of Richard II and the character of its hero,* and consequently on the 
limitations of the play. He says that, as with the central figures of the 
greater Shakespearian tragedies, the possibility of tragedy inheres in 
Richard, and also that of salvation. When these are dangled before 
us throughout a play we get a crude summary of the essence of tragic 
drama. Dramatic art also demands an inevitable tragic climax, and 
we should also get this did we know the circumstances. But we do 
not know them till after we have read the play, so we arrive after- 
wards at the sense of inevitability by a process of retrospective analysis. 
Richard has not powerful forces to contend with, and is without 
either heroic strength or heroic weaknesses. Any unheroic, plain, 
straightforward person would have done better: and we never think this 
of the central figures of the later tragedies. On the whole we despise 
Richard because the only thing he cares for is a telling situation. 
When Northumberland bids him read out his past misdeeds he is more 
dignified because unprepared with a part to play. We must not assume 
that Shakespeare here conceived the character of Bolingbroke as it 
afterwards became. We find no hint of a deliberate plan to seize the 
throne. He returns to claim his own and has glory thrust upon him; 
but there is no trace of his controlling power behind events; for it was 
not his policy or strength that dispersed the Welshmen or made the 
nobles revolt. He had self-control, quiet strength, and the power of 
quickly meeting a situation and profiting from it. . . . 

Mr. John does well to emphasize the opportunist character of 
Bolingbroke, and to warn us against accepting him and Henry IV as 
the same person. 

VI 

IT is the duty of the modern critic to avoid generalities and define 
more closely and subtly, and Mr. F. W. Moorman fulfils this admirably 
with the IF. Tale? He maintains that pastoral convention had always 
seemed unreal to Shakesp^re, and in AX.L. he had corrected hxczr 
dianism with a strong redistic element. He does not now succumb to 
the temptation, and the wit and wisdom of the old shepherd savour not 
of Arcadian dreamland but the ftirmstead and the byre. Autolycus 
proves that Shakespeare preserved his wit and gaiety to the end, but 
there are no more wit-combats between the lovers. They do not 
now conceal love beneath a mask of pleasantry. Reconciliation must 
prevail at all costs, so Hermione is kept alive despite improbability. 

* HkhardU (Arden edit. 29x2, Methuen). * Arden edit. 19x2 (Methuen). 
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Perdita’s reconciliation is related so that Hermione’s may be the crown- 
ing scene. The strength of character which enabled Hermione to 
refute her husband’s barges withouj: bitterness has enabled her to 
endure the seclusion of sixteen years; and it is also an act of heroic 
submission to the will of the gods in accordance with the religious 
spirit of the play. . . . 

With the last sentence only do we disagree, for we think that the 
interval of sixteen years belongs to the fantastic element which is 
certainly to be found in the play, and that Mr. Moorman should not 
try it by the standard of realism; and also that he discovers in the play 
more religion than it actually contains. 

VII 

STOPFORD BROOKE,^ writing of M. Ado^ finds the sad strain in 
it to be Italian, the gay Shakespearian. Yet he pronounces the wit of 
Benedict and Beatrice to be Italian, and he defines subtly the peculiar 
nature of Italian wit. There is little plot but much character, of every 
sort and condition, like a pageant of life. Benedict and Beatrice are 
the quintessence, and they reflect the stream of life brighter than they 
receive it, and radiate it still more. The characters are presented in 
doubles, so that we see the same type but a different individual — 
Verges is the echo of Dogberry but also something more. Only 
Benedict and Beatrice are far from all conventional types, their 
difference is one of sex. They do not see at the outset that they are 
antagonistic because alike; but they were not in love at the beginning 
of the play. Their new gravity, after they love, changes the atmo- 
sphere and prepares us for the deep shadow. The church scene is 
repulsive; and even with the excuse of extreme youth, Claudio 
disgusts us. Shakespeare’s literary nerves must have been affected, 
and a wrongly conceived subject was wrongly executed. He fails 
with Claudio, Leonato, and Hero, but uplifts Benedict and Beatrice. 
The two passions in Beatrice stimulate each other — pity for Hero and 
love for Benedict: the latter is now transformed from mere requital 
to personal passion. . . . 

The statement that the love of Benedict and Beatrice prepares for 
the shadow is, we think, an exaggeration, but otherwise Stopford 
Brooke is a sound and delicate interpreter. He has not the large grasp 
of Professor Bradley nor the perfect balance of Professor Herford; 
there is more of himself than Shakespeare, but he does much to restore 
the balance by a sympathy — ^backed by his own experience of life — 
with the moral-emotional side of Shakespeare. His analysis of character 
in modern terms brings home to us Shakespeare’s universality. 

Twelfth-Night is the gayest of all plays, ranging from the delicate 
fantasies of love to jovial humour. Its sadness is not serious sadness: 

* Ten More PU^s rfSh., 1913 (Constable). 
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even Malvolio is happy in his self-conceit, till he is gulled. We see 
Love the prank-player of the world, Cupid in his freakishness. The 
Duke loves his own ideal of a woman and knows nothing of Olivia. 
Viola loves truly and imaginatively, and gains the wisdom of a deep 
inner experience. In her difficult position she never makes a mistake; 
she has the frankness of Shakespeare's women to whom love is a glory 
and joy, and she infects with love all about her. Olivia has always 
been flattered, so that when her fancied love is repelled, it becomes 
passion. She interests as one of her class — rich and unoccupied; and 
she might be vulgar were she not so reckless. Shp is too great a lady 
to trouble about disorders in her house, and when Malvolio enters 
cross-gartered, is scarcely aware of his existence, and later on only 
regrets that he has lost his senses. Sir Toby and Sir Andrew represent 
the ill-behaved folk such as probably were often about the houses of 
Elizabethan nobles. Their wit almost excuses their excesses, even 
Andrew is humorously silly, but Toby cannot be compared with 
Falstaff. The latter is never drunk, and is wittiest and wisest when 
he is musing alone upon the world. Toby marries Maria for her wit, 
and this ideal choice reconciles one to him.^ Malvolio represents a 
disagreeable Puritan element — one who opposed all mirth and used 
his grim morality as a ladder to self-advancement. His self-love is 
more wicked than the drunkenness and recklessness of the others. . . . 

We spoke of Stopford Brooke's sympathy and hinted that it was 
not unlimited, and it rather fails him here in his judgements of Olivia 
and Malvolio. He takes the latter too seriously, and applies pre- 
dominantly moral rather than imaginative tests to the former. We 
might think that he compensates for this by becoming reconciled to 
Sir Toby; but here again it is marriage which appeals to him — ^as if 
the world of human affairs was the one reality. Yet he contrasts 
pleasantly with those critics who say that Toby's 'misalliance' is 
poetic justice — ^that he who mocked others is himself made ridiculous. 
He is excellent with the character and influence of Viola. 

The political interest of J.C. is the natural war between Liberty 
and Autocracy. Righteous revolutions do not always succeed, because 
the men who make them are not disinterested: here only Brutus has 
a single aim. But he has no form of government to replace Caesar 
and ^inks Rome will govern itself. Shakespeare takes no side in the 
quarrel, yet on the whole inclines to Republicanism — ^as we see in the 
heightens phrasing and intenser soul of the speeches he gives to 
Brutus, whereas Caesar speaks Ulmost like a fool. The interest is 
politics^ and the conduct of the drama is not affected by the relations 
of Brutus to his wife or friend. Caesar's spirit dominates, though he 
himself belongs to the past. There is little of human passion at its 
height; Brutus's passion for liberty is that of the student; while envy 
> Cf* Boas and Priestley. 
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is the passion of the other conspirators. Brutus doubts whether Caesar 
will be tyrant or not; and this scepticism is naturally unimpassioned. 
Antony’s friendship for Caesar is mixed with his political selfishness. 
Brutus lives in a world beyond Cassiu% and even in reconciliation he 
condescends. There is deep emotion in the scene between Brutus and 
Portia, but it hardly belongs to the drama. The true catastrophe is 
the fall of Republicanism in the death of Brutus — ^the struggle of the 
hero of a past world against the victorious pull of the present. He is 
morally right, so his fall does not lower him in our eyes, and his soul 
is unconquer^. But we come to see that Caesar’s death, which he 
thought would restore freedom, was the event which riveted on Rome 
the Imperialism which he hated: and few situations are more poetic. 
In the quarrel between Brutus and Cassius Caesar is an over-shadow- 
ing third; and were no atmosphere created by the besetting thought, 
Caesar’s ghost could not have appeared. Defeat and ruin strengAen 
the deep loving-kindness of Brutus’s nature; he g?iins a double soul 
in Shakespeare’s hands. Cassius, too, wins back his soul, and is lifted 
by Shakespeare’s divine genius into our pity and affection. The 
reproaches of Brutus break through his angry experience, and make 
him tender instead of furious. He leaves Ms old nature behind and 
becomes young again. . . . 

Recalling all that has been written about the play, and comparing 
the foregoing, we conclude that this critic specially brings home to us 
the human side of wars and revolutions. He has said nothing absolutely 
new about Brutus, but he makes us realize the depth of his nature by his 
power of moral sympathy. The last sentence about Cassius is certainly 
‘some new thing’, which will abide with us for ever and modify for 
good our conception of the character. His words about the share of 
Caesar in the quarrel and the cause of the ghost discovers an unsuspected 
unity in the play. 

The main human lines of each character of Hamlet are extraordin- 
arily simple, but Shakespeare has added to the simple outlines the most 
subtle and complex representation of thought and feeling. Hamlet is 
one of humanity’s great types, but also all the variations within it. 
His thoughts are the ordinary ones of his type; they are not of excep- 
tional range or excellence, and do not set him on a pinnacle above 
other men; but they are clothed with a splendour of poetic words and 
made to seem greater. The King and Queen, Polonius, Laertes, 
Ophelia, belong to the practical type, ignorant of its own soul, and, 
when forced to see it, crying out, ‘What is this place? where am I ?’ 
Hamlet is not mad but eccentric, and conscious of a world beyond 
the senses: Horatio, in whom he had wisely confided, never thought 
him mad. Consider his position— transported from a student’s life to 
the active world of terrible events. He seeks relief from the present 
by abstract reasoning; his imitation of madness is bad; his sanity forces 
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him to link thou^t to diought But he always glides away from the 
hated outer life to the inner life, where he finds doubt and hesitation. 
He spares the King at prayer because he dislikes killing when his 
blood is cold, and can only act on passionate impulse. When he sees 
his mother, his soul is in confusion from the dark ground-swell of his 
situation. It is beyond the world and its realities — hence the death of 
Polonius is but an incident compared to the horror which involves 
him. His behaviour to Rosencrantz and Guildenstem does show the 
cunning of a madman; it was an act of mean treachery, and then, if 
ever, he passed the limit between feigned and real madness. The King 
is neither bold nor resolute, and all his talk is bf'a bluffing honesty. 
Fear awakens his drugged conscience into idiotic speech. It relieves 
him to confess his crime and bluff heaven with a desire to repent: it 
may give him renewed power to sin again. In his final murderous 
treachery he is twice as lad as before his prayers. Ophelia when mad 
casts off her littleness and commonplace, and rises to ^e super-sensible 
world, among the spirits beyond the earth. The child within the maiden 
reveals all the deep fineness of her loving nature, now unladen of con- 
vention. When she slips, as common in delirium, into a certain 
grossness, it is primeval nature speaking, and neither her delicate 
sorrow nor her piteous gaiety are injured. The unconcerned grave- 
diggers enhance the tragedy, and also the gulf between classes which 
makes the tragedy of States. Death, which the prosperous fear, is a 
subject of rough humour to these men. . . . 

The statement that Hamlet was no exceptional thinker is at least 
worth pondering: and on the side of it we may set the universal popu- 
larity of the play. The critic helps us to realize that Hamlet was not 
mad, through his relations with Horatio, including his timely con- 
fidence. He also keeps before us the continual surge of the storm in 
Hamlet’s mind and its consequences — ^notably the hardly remarked 
dead) of Polonius. We diould agree wholly with his stricture on the 
episode of Rosencrantz and Guildenstem, save for the reminder that 
it occurs in the original story. Sympadiy feils him with the King, 
and the result is a critical blot If ever a man’s soul is laid bare it is 
when the King confesses his misdeeds. Ophelia is exquisitely touched 
because sympathy returns, but it rather feils with the grave-diggere. 
Do the rich fear death more than the poor? Does the idle man gain 
time for fine feeling, as he says? We should distinguish between 
idleness and leisure, and reflea that the intelleaual man, who develops 
his brain, has dme for fine thought and feeling, and also great sorrow, 
while the idle man too often becomes a h)rpochondriac 
The characters and poary of M. for M. are great only in patches.' 
No doubt the subjea repelled Shakespeare — a society eaten to its core 
fornication — and drove him to create extremes of human nature 

» Cf. Pater. 
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Isabella, Angelo, Claudio. He rather fbr^ the ugly story to represent 
high-souled chastity, outward virtue breaking up in sensualism, the 
fear of death, and also the danger and limits of audiority. Probably 
there had been a twist in Shakespeare’s life, or the change from 
Twelfth-Night to Macbeth and Othello is hardly e3q>lained. His plays 
expressed not his personal circumstances but the general temper of his 
soul. The present play is between the cynicism of T. and C. and 
Timmy and the pity of the great tragedies. Here we have no pity 
either for Mariana, Claudio, Angelo, Isabella. Justice is not done, 
and natural justice is lightly and drerefore cynically treated — so that 
all — even Isabella — are lowered in our eyes. The Duke knows what 
is right but lacks intellect to rule rightly, so'becomes a spy. The irony 
is almost too deep when he marries Isabella. There is ^re and ugly 
realism unrelieved by humour. As the elements and characters were 
not strong enough for tragedy, they had to be made into comedy. 
Shakespeare therefore invented Mariana, that the characters mig^t go 
home in peace and continue sitming. Did Shake^>eare write with a 
mixed moral and artistic aim, and lose his grip on the main issues, 
and produce broken, unequal work? The outward morality is not 
interesting or attractive: we do not love Isabella, and are repelled by 
the Duke’s morality, while that of Mariana is on her lips not in her 
desire. The Duke is thinker, not rulerj Angelo is chaste because cold, 
and has no virtue to oppose temptation when it comes. All Shake- 
speare’s powers combine in the first meeting between Angelo and 
Isabella. The question of Authority, the fear of death, the nature of 
sin — are the three great subjects of the play. Isabella is harsh because 
innocent; it is the experience of one’s own guilt that awakens mercy. 
Claudio’s thoughts on death were natural to a cultivated man in a 
luxurious age, and contrast with Bamardine’s. . . . 

We think that Stopford Brooke is absorbed by the subject rather 
than its treatment, by the painful nature of the scenes rather than the 
poetry which Shakespeare has worked into them. He does not allow 
for the fiict that the subject was ready-made, and Shakespeare lifted 
it up with his genius. He speaks of a ‘twist’ in Shakespeare’s life, and 
is one of those critics who think Shakespeare’s life and art to be 
closely connected. He is over-moral in condemning the Duke and 
Mariana: he speaks of the latter’s ‘excited desire to have Angelo for 
life as a husband’. His best criticism is about Isabella and Angelo: 
he excuses Isabella’s outburst but not the offence of her words. His 
remarks on the fears of Claudio and Bamardine recall the same 
discusaon in Hamlet— and we would remind him that Bamardine 
looked on death as a drunken sleep. On the whole we think that he 
fails to separate the real and poetic life of the characters. 

Shakespeare did not write tragedies to use for art’s s^e his know- 
ledge of Ae darker side of human lifi^ TTie foundation of his soul 
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was other than when he wrote the comedies. His belief in a divine 
Justice was ^aken in Hamlet and now disappears. He cannot explain 
the problems of misery and evil and the sacrifice of the good. In 
Othello Chance or Unreason, blind and deaf, is at the centre of human 
life. We abhor a universe without law and despise ourselves and our 
race. Othello is noble, but Desdemona’s love for him was improbable. 
It was strange that a young man like lago should show such hypocrisy, 
hatred, and cruelty. Neither we nor himself know the reasons of 
wickedness — and he was thought honest and open. It was improbable 
that Emilia should live with him and never think ill of him. Othello, 
at first an experienced soldier, comes to trust absolutely this young 
man of twenty-eight. The handkerchief episode bristles with improba- 
bilities, yet Shakespeare^s creative and formative imagination made 
them ^1 seem prol^ble. The deepest source of all the woe and guilt 
is Desdemona’s innocence. lago bases his plot on it; because of it 
Desdemona misunderstands Othello's rage; and owing to it Othello 
suspects her so easily: and yet we feel its loveliness. lago’s character 
seems simple enough, but its variety is almost incalculable. He has a 
keen and subtle, not a high intellect; near Desdemona he looks blacker 
than hell; and it required little wit to gull Roderigo. He would have 
succumbed in a day to ordinarily intelligent folk. His plot is ill- 
constructed, as he should have stolen the handkerchief unknown to 
Emilia. The centre of him is self-love, which excludes all other love 
and therefore all goodness. Sensual as the brute, he becomes cruel, 
for the two are inseparably linked, and he grows to love cruelty for 
its own sake. Othello is stately, noble, self-contained, and the essence 
of the tragedy is to reverse this dignified image. He has never quite 
understood why Desdemona loved him, and he is all of a tremble, 
over-tense with the advent of love, his whole nature upturned by 
love. He becomes stupid with pain, and it is vain to deny that he was 
jealous — ^and the root of jealousy is selfishness. The notion of grave 
justice evaporates in the heat of personal rage, Shakespeare was baffled 
by the cruel irony of life and writes in a passion of pity for men and 
resentment for their pain. . . . 

The subject of drama is passion, and the effect of passion is to stupefy, 
so it is no wonder that Othello should err. Stopford Brooke does right 
to dwell on the improbabilities, of which the greatest is Desdemona’s 
love for Othello— and on lago's second-rate intelligence; but does 
he allow sufficiently for the working of fate? Again he is plausible 
but not wholly convincing in explaining psychologically Shakespeare’s 
tragic mood. He speaks of the tempest in Shakespeare’s heart, but 
says nothing to explain the calm that descends on the reader at the 
dose, as the victims— even Emilia — speak words that hint at another 
country and home of the soul. He examines lago on all sides but 
does not aj^redably lighten the mystery; but he does well to cmpha- 
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size Othello’s jealousy, though some critics — even Swinburm have 
denied it. 

All humanity and even the gods are clothed with chaotic darkness 
in Lear. The good suffer for their goodness more than the wicked 
for their crimes, and Nature is either blind or pitiless. Shakespeare 
was in hell with more personal suffering than Dante: yet he climbed 
out of it again. He was exploring the primeval brutalities of uncivilized 
man, and the slums of human nature. The characters in Lear are 
emerging from savagery but remain half brutal— e.g. Gloster’s 
light talk before his ^tard son. The filial impiety of Goneril and 
Regan is pure savagery developing itself with frank selfishness in the 
atmosphere of irresponsible power. Unlike the world of Aeschylus, 
that of Lear leaves us in darkness that can be felt. Goneril and Regan 
feel no remorse, and no divine Justice saves Cordelia. We get furious 
passions, wild land, untill^d society, savage beginnings of the world. 
Edmund’s repentance is modern, and seems out of harmony; his 
treachery is a civilized vice of the Machiavellian type. Kent and Edgar 
disguise to express their true character and shake off their conventional 
ones. Goneril and Regan must have undergone repressed suffering 
from their overbearing father, and they had his temperament. Cordelia 
was born good, and suffering had developed her goodness. « Lear is a 
giant smitten to the heart and finally broken down. The inner tempest 
heightens his powers, and he sees not only himself but the fate and 
sorrow and crime of the whole world. Also the hypocrisy he has met 
with urges him to pierce deep into the hidden blackness of mankind — 
down to its shameful roots. We hear the first condemnation of the 
black villainy of the Social State. The Fool is angry at Cordelia’s 
banishment and therefore speaks bitterly. Lear understands, and this 
is their mutual secret. The Fool mixes sense and nonsense, sanity 
and insanity, and this adds to the mystery of his nature and the feeling 
that he belongs to another world. Only out of the Eternal Love in 
a man come scenes like the meeting of Lear and Cordelia. Lear’s 
soul is redeemed, for he comes to know that love solves the mystery 
of the world. . . . 

In the above Stopford Brooke refines upon accepted views and 
explains rather than initiates. By stating definitely certain things he 
brings them home to us — such as the degree of savagery in the human 
nature of the play. We knew before but not in so detailed a manner 
that Lear’s passion increased his powers. If it is possible to vindicate 
Goneril and Regan to some slight extent he has done so — and here 
his criticism gets an imaginative tinge. If he is right that the Fool was 
aJigry, this is indeed something new: but we will leave it undecided. 

Shakespeare’s John was the old play rewritten but transformed. 
He added the emotion of Constance, Arthur, Falconbridge — and^ he 
slew the King on a burning couch for wrongingiEn^nd. He paints 
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John as mean, greedy, crafty, selfish, a murderer — ^yet he must be 
supported for the country’s sake. Pandulph is represented as despising 
public moralityand private humanity when the interests of the Church 
are in danger. Of all Shakespeare’s plays this most appealed to national 
heart and honour and wradi with Rome. John was an able soldier 
and politician, but morally bad; his dominant passion is to keep the 
crown he has unjustly taken. Policy defeats conscience, but he fears 
his own desi^ to kill Arthur, and even dreads to hear it in words, 
for then it is irrevocably shaped. We may compare it with Macbeth’s 
soliloquy before he murders Duncan. Now cpijscience speaks, now 
the politician, and the two motives are subtly varied. And yet Shake- 
speare half forgives one who stood agunst F ranee and Papacy. F alcon- 
bridge slowly attains great nobility of character, as great affairs lift him 
to greatness. When Constance is present the others are but scenery for 
her wild figure. Her grief is touched with imagination, and her 
wildest cry is in intellectual order. Her every word is charged with 
the physic^ passion of motherhood — unmodified by civilization. . . . 

Where the problem is predominantly moral the present critic is a 
trustworthy guide, and he skilfully values the degrees of blackness of 
the blots on die character of John. We do not feel the moral subject 
is intruded, and the moral-aesthetic limit is finely suggested in the 
scene with Hubert — ^where the King dreads to hear his design in 
words. His treatment of Constance recalls that of Lear; but again 
we think he is over-confident in affirming Shakespeare’s personal 
patriotism. 

In its greater parts i Henry IF is of Shakespeare’s greatest; the 
thoughts and passions and meditations of a wide range of observed 
characters are imaginatively revealed. Execution equals observation, 
and the personal spirit of the artist kindles the reader. Shakespeare 
clings to truth but departs from annalism, and creates life as it exists 
in country, town, camp. It is less a regular drama than a dranuitic 
representation in tableaux of a continuous series of events. The Prince 
gives unity to the scenes, and Falstaff to some extent. We are not in 
a democratic country but one likely to become democratic: even the 
lowest people have got into history. To the King’s former character 
as Bolingbroke is added a control of temper which brings victory but 
irritates his enemies. Yet when he bids his son imigite that part of 
his character which has caused the quarrels, and then advises him to 
be like Hotspur, we feel Shakespeare’s irony. Later on we forget 
the crafty King in the &ther, and we part in peace with him because 
he loves. But his craft has been so great in the past that when he offers 
the goidest terms to his enemies they cannot believe in him. Tlw 
Prince separates himsdf fttun his ftither because he understood his 
character and was out of harmony with it He was attracted by 
Falstadff’s wit, but he had inherited his Other’s craft, and ddiberatsly 
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intends to forsake his low companions in the future. He has a pliant 
mind and can turn easily from the tavern to affairs of the kingdom. 
At times he is as quick and witty as FalstafT, and when war comes all 
his follies vanish. At first the contrast of the downright, uncalculating 
Hotspur relieves us, but when we find that he has little but animal 
courage and desire for fame, and no self-control or consideration for 
others, we lose something of our pleasure. It is pitiful that only in 
death can he live beyond the present. 

The King combined craft with strong will, but Northumberland 
combined it with weak will, and so ruins the rebellion. Death softens 
the King and at last father and son understand one another. They 
are quite affectionate and quite worldly-minded, and personal lovingness 
and political craft are mingled with delightful skill. We part from 
the King forgiving all, as we part from most of Shakespeare’s characters. 
We could wish that Henry V had dealt otherwise with Falstaff, but it 
was amazingly insolent of Falstaff to approach him at the solemn 
time of the coronation, and he had lately degenerated into a mere 
cheat, so that his fall is justice.* Falstaff has no malice — ^and this at 
least veils his rascality and sensuality. He was no hero but had ordinary 
courage: an old fat man could not face two young and vigorous high- 
waymen as at Rochester, He was a man of birth, and now and then 
his ancient quality and honour emerge to touch us with the pity of 
their loss. We forget rather than forgive his faults because we enjoy 
his good humour and intellectual power, and because he has the courage 
of his situation. . . , 

The characters of the King and Hotspur have rarely been better 
analysed, and there are some good things said about the Prince and 
Falstaff, but also some notable defects with the two last. The Prince 
was not witty, and Falstaff was harshly treated — ^though it is true 
that he chose his time ill to address the new-crowned King. But 
Shakespeare had to concede something to the facts of history and the 
needs of the theatre, and the result was a sudden emotional collapse. 
It is too often tacitly assumed — even when formally denied — ^that 
Shakespeare invented his plots, including the historical ones — and an 
internal reason is given for what has an external cause. The day of 
perfect fusion of plot and character is not yet — so we are not reconciled 
to the rejection of Falstaff as we are to the death of Othello— -but the 
struggle with the histories (as Dowden witnesses) did much to bring it 
about. Otherwise the general historical spirit of the play is well 
conveyed by the critic. 

Shakespeare was glad to turn from the civil war, and in Henry V 
let himself loose on the honour and greatness of England. He gives 
the events of war in tableaux and describes action rather than the 
present souls of men in dialogue. Being Shakespeare he cannot help 
‘ Cf« Morgann, Bradley* Marriott* Bailey. 
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showing us the speakers’ hearts, but his main object is to inculcate 
love of country. The war was aggressive, yet a people would naturally 
wish to overcome its opponents, and Shakespeare shared this passion 
and common excitement. Patriotism produces national contempts, but 
it also commemorates great national qualities. The latter exist apart 
from the folly and greed of rulers who cause war; and on these deep-set 
noble qualities, as embodied in the King and others, Shakespeare most 
dwells. Shakespeare was never greater in historical phys than here, 
where he shows the temper in which nobles and soldiers go to death 
against enormous odds. At the same time he hated war, which sacrificed 
the many to a selfish ruling clique, and he depicts in masterly fashion 
the ecclesiastical h)q)ocrisy of mitred rascals. Henry does not appear 
entirely noble but the crafty politician and steadfast leader of men. 
He has made war with all its horrors for its own purposes; in disguise 
he answers the soldiers sophistically; but the hour of revelation comes 
when he sees what he is and the difference between him and his 
peasant soldier. It is Shakespeare’s finer vision of the man within the 
King’s trappings. The end is self-deceit, and the wonder is that 
Shakespeare, who saw clearly the poor stuff of men and heroes, had 
yet great reverence for human nature. The balance is perfect between 
an unjust and selfish war of aggression, and magnificent and magnani- 
mous courage at death’s door. The noble soul of England conquered 
at Agincourt. . . . 

There is no doubt that the object of the play is to celebrate the glory 
of England, but we do not know in what proportion Shakespeare was 
yielding to the demand for patriotic teaching or obeying an internal 
impulse. Otherwise Stopford Brooke has used his moral genius to 
maike some fine aesthetic discoveries — notably as to the King’s charac- 
ter and the general structure and balance of the play. It is the kind 
of play, with its many moral problems, that such a critic would be 
likdy to overrate. 


VIII 

BRANDER MATTHEWS* thinks that study of Shakespeare as 
a dramatic craftsman has been neglected, and that attention should 
be focussed on the plays as plays. They were calculated for the stage 
and only there disdose their essential dramatic quality. They were 
also written to be performed by a special company of actors, in a 
special theatre, before a special audience. The true ancestor of the 
Elizabethan play, when Shakespeare beg^ to write, was the dramatized 
gospel story of Ae fourteenth century — a haphazard sequence of casual 
episodes performed for the benefit of spectators who could not read. 
Shakespeare took the drama as he found it, and never strained to be 
original. It is likely that he only revised Henry VI and TituSj adding 
^ Sfu as a Pkywrigktt 19x3 (Longmans). 
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but rhetoric, not construction or characterization. Remember he was 
an Elizabethan, with the stout nerves* and insensibility to pain of 
those spacious days. Later on, like all great poets, he used his strength 
to interpret rather than invent. 

The early comedies were lyric and tentative, the result of juvenile 
cleverness. The story of L.L.L. is little related to real life, and its 
action is external rather than internal — since the author directly 
intervenes and restricts the free will of his puppets. The King, Princess, 
courtiers, ladies are less true characters than pleasant parts for the 
actors; the humorous characters are traditional stage-types. The wit 
is verbal and the jests of the various persons transferable. Errors is 
one of Shakespeare’s most conscientiously worked plays as regards 
plot; it has an adroit crescendo of comic perplexity, and to farce is 
added a human quality. Verona is more romantic but less well con- 
structed. The situations are reached by improbable means and are 
ineffective because Shakespeare calls our attention to his unveracious 
psychology. The play shows how slowly his power to handle character 
developed. M.N.D, has his first truly comic character — Bottom, who 
is not deliberately witty, and so far above traditional comic figures. 
In him and his mates we see imagination working on observation. 
It is the most exquisite of his comedies, if not one of his absolute 
masterpieces. It has as many comic situations as Errors^ and mechanical 
dexterity far more concealed. If L.L.L, and Verona are comparative 
failures they are equal to any comedy so far composed. Shakespeare 
was groping for a formula of comedy, and if he only perfected the 
romantic comedy, and never achieved the true comedy of manners — 
which Molifcre afterwards accomplished — it was because he has no 
frame to adopt acceptable to his public. 

The earliest chronicle plays do not attempt to be harmonious 
wholes; at most they have the arbitrary unity due to a coercive central 
character. Richard III convinces more in the theatre than the study,and 
its methods are still primitive: Richard’s opening soliloquy is not 
psychologically true. Richara II lacks theatric^ effect, but — ali> unlike 
Richard III — ^has truthful character-delineation. Events merely happen 
and are not brought about by deliberate intent. Bolingbroke becomes 
king rather through Richard’s weakness than his own strength, yohn 
is a medley of scarcely related scenes, where only contrasted characters 
and abundant eloquence stand out. Falconbridge is outside the story, 
and the railings of Elinor and Constance are unseemly. Y et the charac- 
ters, though external, have now become living men and women, not 
merely parts. As playwright Shakespeare has not improved in these 
three pkys. 

R. and J. is the first to withstand the double test of stage and study. 
The tale is fiery with passion yet chilly with the sense of impending 
* Cf. Stoll and contrast Frank Harris. 
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doom. Shakespeare exerted his powers when his subject attracted him; 
otherwise he followed the line of least resistance. In only six or ten 
of his plays do all his powers work at their full height. Plays were then 
for the stage, and if the Elizabethan playwright attempted to reach 
the highest plane of purely artistic excellence, it was from internal 
stimulus. Shakespeare here works for his own delight and gives to 
his subject a unity which no other playwright had striven for. Poetry 
and character are made effective by the framing of the incidents 
into a plot which rivets the spectators’ attention. All the characters 
obey the law of their own being, and by their implacable purpose 
sustain the action throughout. The flaw in \he plot is the non- 
delivery of the letter — ^and to urge that accident plays a part in life 
is to confound the realities of nature and art. 

The two parts of Henry IF are less well constructed but more 
character-creative. The medieval drama allowed lofty and base charac- 
ters to be mixed, and the Teutonic race does not demand close unity 
of construction. Shakespeare’s power over character is so developed 
that he can call to life at will as many varied and true human beings 
as he may need. In these two plays and Henry V his power of inex- 
haustible creation becomes a fact. The key to Falstaff’s character is 
that he is human, and Shakespeare was never more detached. 

The structure of the four romantic comedies is curiously alike. 
They cannot be defined as the highest type of pure comedy like 
Molifere’s, where the action is the inevitable result of the cl^h of 
character on character. The sub-plots in Shakespeare are romanticist, 
often archaic in unreality of motives, and only tolerable because we 
are willing to make believe. These plays are frankly medieval in 
their devices, though the characters are Renaissance, The truth of 
the latter makes us believe the story: the pound of flesh and the caskets 
are inconceivable in any world; but Portia and Shylock are true to 
life. Portia was the central figure of the Merchant to Shakespeare, 
since Shylock appears only in five scenes. The play is a comedy in 
its blithesome tone, and a tale of true lovers. Madness and rage were 
comic to the Elizabethans, and Shakespeare means his spectators to 
hate Shylock and laugh at him. But he builded better than he knew, 
so that now we see in Shylock much that is human and pathetic.’ In 
defence of the plot of M. Ado it may be said that the Elizabethans 
preferred illogical unexpectedness to credibility. A~ forward step is 
that Benedict and Beatrice are not the same at the end of the play as 
at the beginning, but develop before our eyes — a foretaste of Shake- 
speare’s supreme gift. No one grieves deeply in AX.L. \ it is the most 
fandful and lyric of Shakeq>eare’s plays. Rosalind’s part is played by 
a youth, and she attires herself as a lad and then pretends to Orlando 
that she is a girl— a trick of surpassing theatrical effectiveness. Jaques 
* Cf. Herford and Stoll. 
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supplies Ae element of sub>add htimour wfaidt contrasts so pleasandy 
widi the happiness of all the rest. Shakespeare’s mastery of stago* 
craft is proved in Twelfth-Nigta bj^ .his skill in connecting the two 
plots — pensive melancholy and sentiment and riotous humour. TTie 
comic characters are no longer traditional^ for Shake^te can now 
individualize every character, however unimportant Jokes are no 
longer extraneous, but are either evoked by atuation or express 
character. 

Shakespesua’s characters are also parts prepared for particular actors 
— ^according to his intimate knowledge of the histrionic abilities of his 
fellow-players. 

Philosophy, psychology, poetry, belong to the subject of Hamlet as 
Shakespeare sees it, and are not externally applied. But even were the 
characters puppets, the sequence of ingenious situations would hold an 
audience; but as it is the characters produce the episode by force of 
their individualities. The play becomes what it is because Hamlet is 
what he is. Hamlet is not ol^ure on the stage, and he knows what 
he wants to do. He is not weak of will, or spectators would lose 
interest in one who does not know his own mind. Even yet Shake- 
speare is not fully grown, and there are some irrelevant things. That 
Laertes who is manly should agree to treason is like Kyd’s summary 
psychology before Shakespeare,' and Beaumont and Fletcher’s after 
him: but Elizabethan playgoers liked transformations of character. 
There is little originality in Hamlet’s musings,* for Shakespeare was 
not an original thinker in the narrow sense; but he was in the broad 
sense: old thoughts born anew from the travail of his mind became 
fresh and young to him. 

Shakespeare had made himself a playwright by hard work, yet he 
wrote three plays comparatively empty of dramatic power. He wil- 
fully violated the dominating prindples of drama that by now were 
second nature to him. The theory of personal e}q)erience is not 
trustworthy; but he always responded keenly to contemporary in- 
fluence, and sex-problem plays by Middleton and Marston were then 
in fttiiion. The story of All *s Well leaves a straggling sequence of 
episodes of mere narrative badly presented in dialogue. The heroine 
degrades herself by pursuing such an unworthy man. Comic characters 
are extraneous, and there is a return to the ‘clown’. The subject did 
not attract Shakespeare and his effort was slight The theme of M. for 
M. is repugnant though not uninteresting, but haphazard as a whole. 
The play depends on Isabella, and she does not rise to the postible 
heights of the situation. The Duke has not wooed her, so tiiat ^e 
sells herself for rank, tiiough she would not do so for her brother, 
r. ond^ C. is unworthy of Shakeq>eare as playwrigjbt, but may heighten 
our opinion of him as poet and philosc^her, and even more as ps)rcho- 

* Cf. J, M. Rofaeitioii. * Cf. Stopford Bit>oke. 
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lo^st These three plays prove diiat he had not found a formula for 

comedy. 

With Othello we first get the full richness of true tragedy, without 
the lyric note of R. and J. or that of the revenge-play of Hamlet. 

In form and structure it is Shakespeare's best, though the story is too 
swift to let the plot be flawless; but the plot is wrought with the care 
that Shakespeare only bestowed on what attracted him. He shows a 
mastery of all the tricks of the trade common to the most different 
playwrights. It is a true tragedy in which the characters exist for 
themselves, and the action is what it is only because the characters 
are what they are. Othello is romantic in himself, by birth and career; 
Romeo's romance is from the circumstances of the story. We may 
doubt that a human fiend like lago can exist; but when we see him 
before us we accept him. He need not justify himself, he acts so 
because he is lago. Shakespeare only wishes us to know that he believes 
he has a reason to detest Othello. In the eyes of men a perfect woman 
was characterless — ^and this explains Desdemona, though she is colour- 
less rather than characterless with Shakespeare. 

The dramaturgic method of the Roman plays is that of chronicle 
plays, but the spirit that of the greater tragedies. J.C. is an effective 
stage-play, with vast theme and world-wide background, with strong- 
willed characters who know their own minds, with abundant oratory, 
and a succession of striking episodes all integral to the story. A. and C. 
has the lofty elevation and imaginative energy of the mature Shake- 
speare’s tragedies, but the lax form of the chronicle plays of his youth. 
Things happen rather than are caused by the persons, and the play 
lacks a controlling purpose. The poet and psychologist were unsup- 
ported by the playwright, Antony is infirm of purpose and therefore 
less draniatic on the stage. But their appeal to each other is intellectual 
as well as sensual; it is the whole woman and the whole man, soul as 
well as body, which draw them together. Selfish and callous except 
to each other, they feel no need for self-respect. There is more will- 
power in Coriolanus jhut it does not make the play theatrically attractive: 
perhaps because it is narrative in dialogue rather than drama. It 
presents a single character dominated by a single unlovely characteristic. 

Shakespeare gets so absorbed in his work that he transcends the 
needs of the theatre. A play gains in epic grandeur but suffers in 
being charged with a message too mighty for it. Lear, is not plausible 
on the stage; the action is unreal and the theme medieval and remote.^ 
The opening test scene is fundamentally absurd. The characters arc 
truly dramatic because they are well endowed with will— even 
CordeWa knows her own mind. TVve scene on the heath \s supreme, 
and the play in its higher aspects is a masterpiece of the master poet 

* Cf. Bradley's saying that the material of Lear is too vast to use with complete 
dramatic effectiveness. 
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of the stage, and in its lower moments it is adjusted to the baser likings 
of the Elizabethan rabble. The characters took possession of Shake- 
speare’s imagination and compelled * him to let them utter their 
inmost thoughts — ^and so the poet ousts the pla}nyright and the 
drama becomes epic. Perhaps he was weary of the dramatic form, 
for all the plays after Lear are more loosely constructed. He comes to 
rely more and more on his power to vitalize characters, and on poetry 
and wisdom. 

He never again put forth his full power to make a play as perfect 
as he could in construction and cumulative effect. The plotting of 
Macbeth is careful and conscientious and the action breathlessly rapid. 
We see deeds disintegrating a once noble character, so that the drama 
is not external but internal, in Macbeth’s soul. The last third of the 
action is not sustained by equal constructive skill. Yet the story as a 
whole is firmly put together, and serves as a frame for the portraits 
of Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. The higher truth appears that 
character is destiny, and the supernatural becomes an integral element 
of the story and contributes to the atmosphere of the play. Richard III 
was a typical stage-villain, but Macbeth was potentially good. Mac- 
beth’s power of vision redoubles his sufferings, and he knows that his 
better nature is being destroyed. Lady Macbeth has no imagination, 
and is cruel, insensible, and unrepentant. We abhor them, yet they 
fascinate us by their stern persistence in evil. Shakespeare uses his 
characters to illustrate the lavirs of life, and makes us understand and 
therefore pity them. He points no moral, but the ultimate morality 
is clear enough. Macbeth is unconscious of the hteful web about him, 
but Shakespeare sees it and uses magical means to make us see it. The 
poetry cannot be detached from the drama, and here Shakespeare most 
proves himself to possess the double qualification of the dramatic poet. 

Shakespeare had never sought for an original form, so he readily 
adopted the dramatic romance. Cymbeline lacks reality, is artificial, 
and ingeniously clever. There is no decline of poet and philosopher, 
but there is of psychologist and playwright. The characters are slaves 
of the situation, with no independent life. The final discoveries and 
recognitions astonish only the characters in the story, for they reveal 
nothing new to the spectators. The W. Tale is even more broken- 
backed, but the recognitions are more effective because the audience 
did not know that Hermione had survived. Some characters live 
independently — Paulina plays her part urged by her own individuality. 
Perdita is more than the story requires. In the Tempest Shakespeare 
uses the framework of dramatk romatvee to aeVdeve 
oswtv. TVve (axitaatvc axe Nseeaxsae dwie to 

Matthews plays the useful part of reclaiming land on which the 

sea of Shakespeare-worship has unduly encroached. He reminds us 
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the plays were written for the stage, and he supports his point 
of view with two strong ailments: that Hamlet is not otecure 
on the stage, and knows what he wants to do; and that though 
we doubt such a human fiend as I^o, we accept him when we 
see him. The worst side of such criticism is his remark that the 
Duke {M. for M.) has not wooed Isabella, so that she sells herself 
for ran^ though she would not do so for her brother. But dh the whole 
it is the best kind of common-sense criticism, not unlike but fiir surpass- 
ing those who would reject all previous opinions and reread the plays 
with nothing between their minds and Shakespeare’s. It tells how 
the Shakespearian drama rose out of chaos into the perfect form of 
Oihtlloi it ejqplains the shortcomings of the chronicle play, and also of 
the romantic comedy compared wi^ Molibre’s true character comedy. 
It does well to raise the question of technique and to point out that 
only in six or ten plays did Shakespeare achieve full dnunatic expression : 
we are reminded how Carlyle insisted on the power of intellect needed 
to construct a play of Shakespeare’s. And yet the problem of Shake- 
speare’s genius as ever escapes the formula. Lear is intrinsically 
greater though technically less than OtheUo\ and the disadvantages of 
the chronicle method do not detract from the poetry of A. and C. 

IX 

EXPRESSION is the end of art; and character, with its outcome 
destiny, is Shakespeare’s great concern: these two points are made 
dear by Mr. W. F. Trench* at the outset of his study. In no play 
does character interest so completely submerge that of incident as 
in Hamlet, Liberty is not no-restraint: a tiger appears free but is 
governed by inexorable law. Man needs a truer freedom based upon 
will; to live in liberty and progress he needs to be controlled by a 
hi^er law than the tiger. He stands alone in that he is not compelled 
to obey his own law, which is mond law — and he feels within himself 
passion warring against this law. In morab these may be reconciled 
by transforming passion into love; in art by transforming it into 
love of beauty — passion become passion for beauty, the source of 
perfect order. 

The core of the situation is that an idealist is brought face to face 
with actusdity, and must play a man’s part in a simple and primitive 
form of life’s conflict. Re^nsibility deteriorates Hamletrthe formerly 
religjous man curses his birth. If it fidls out that the hero, once 
greatly refined, becomes obscene; that he who was charged to avenge 
the death of one innocent person occasions the death of several innocent 
persons; and that he who was once scrupulously moral becomes in- 
different to homicide: dien indeed was ^ere never greater irony in 
the world of art— eq[>ecially as the cause is man’s chief ^ory— inteuec- 
* Sh,’s Hamlet’. A New Commentary, 19x3 (Smith, Elder). 
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tuality. But he £uls through a definite defect in his will} he had con- 
templated suicide, which means that die will renounces control. He 
decides on a course of inaction, and incurs die inevitable penalties 
from weakening of will. 

Pressed down by his new burden he needs the support of love and 
friendship. Ophelia fails him, and so do Rosencrantz and Guildenstem 
— though he is unjustifiably severe in sending them to death. It is 
hard to understand him, as even Shakespeare found — and he cannot 
understand himself. The truth is that his whole life is changed beyond 
his recognition; the philosopher must be a politician, the moralist a 
manslayer, the theorist and idealist must give out energy and practical 
efiiciency. The Ghost’s words stimulated him to ’remember’ and note 
down in his tablets — the player’s to speak passionately and then to 
write a play. It would be an excuse to postpone, did he doubt the 
Ghost’s identity (which he had never doubted before), so he writes 
a play. 

He has now missed his chances, and the slaying of Polonius involves 
his doom. Speaking, reading, writit^, were congenial to him, and the 
form of action he had turn^ to was suicide. When thought became 
intolerable he sought relief in insulting Ophelia. She reveals herself 
in her lament, not the real Hamlet: for the conventional and proper 
heir-apparent existed only in her imagination. There is much matter 
in Shakespeare that impressionism cannot discover. He was often 
careless of stage-effect, and wished solely to present character perfectly, 
to satisfy himself, not ^e theatre.^ Hamlet lectures the actors to e}q)ress 
his own character, not Shakespeare’s own viewsof the drama. After the 
play scene he discovers the madman’s impulse to kill: suicidal tendency 
becomes homicidal, though he does not think of killing Claudius. The 
Queen is in instinctive terror for her life, but not after he has killed 
Polonius. Shakespeare ignores stage-effect and declines to make things 
easy fi>rus to follow; but it is absurd to say that the playisfull of inconsis- 
tencies. Hamlet knows that he kills Polonius undeliberately, and does 
not repent, but feels he acted as a scourge in the hands of God, than 
which nothing is more dangerous. Is there any hope for such a Hamlet? 

Impressionian does not suffice for the criticism of the greatest 
plays because it may miss a whole series of details the cumulative 
effect of which should be to modify the character estimates of first 
impressions. Ophelia’s description of Hamlet does not arrest us because 
we are affected by the situation, and do not expect detail just here to 
reveal character. We enjoy the passage but miss its dtaracter value, 
which in drama is the most important thing, and when this has occurred 
in passage after passage we r«ich character estimates due more to our 
sensilnlity than reason and imagination. We must criticize rationally 
and imaginatively, and also carefully examine Shakeqteare’s methodical 
plot structure. The latter will make clearer his attitude towards and 
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treatment of character and destiny. There is a definite break between 
each act, diough not necessarily one of time; and thus the fourth act 
of Hamlet should begin with scene 3 — ^when Hamlet leaves Denmark. 
The fourth act belongs to Claudius, and the moral question is not 
what the agent shall do but what he shall be. Claudius will not regain 
peace by renouncing the kingship, and as one cannot be the same after 
a self-conscious decision, he fells lower and decides on a second murder. 
Hamlet in his soliloquy accuses himself of failing to exercise his reason- 
ing powers, of not loolung beyond the present moment : can the mistakes 
of self-analysis go further? If Gertrude’s speech be regarded as the 
account of Ophelia’s actual death, it is absurd and undramatic; but she 
had been terror-struck when Laertes demanded his fether, and now 
there was another death. To lessen its bitterness she therefore urges 
that it was purely accidental and painless. She lacked refined sensibility 
and was awkwa^ly imaginative; she expected Laertes to be as danger- 
ously angry at Ophelia’s death as at his fether’s. Shakespeare does not 
strain after stage-effect and distinguishes between dramatic and 
theatrical value. 

The philosophy of the grave-diggers goes deep enough to search the 
very foundations of society, and in the presence of death Hamlet and 
the clowns meet upon a level. A most inadequate psychology would 
ascribe his outburst at the grave to feigned madness. It is want of 
self-control, and as with Polonius he claims irresponsibility. Now at 
the end he is confident in the overruling hand of God, and repudiates 
voluntary action. He is wrong to deny chance, and here we see the 
dramatist making us fece mysteries of destiny. In Act i he decided 
to let himself go, and so proclaimed his madness. He left his duty 
undone, and trusted to God to bring things right, and so denied freedom, 
responsibility, manhood. The ‘divinity’s’ plans are worked out by 
means of free men; Hamlet was given a chance of doing his share, 
but he feiled and brought about disaster. When Ophelia deplores the 
loss of his reason Shakespeare is poking fun at her; and when you 
deplore his death he is polung fun at you. Fortinbras praises him, but 
the truth is that, under the rule of a philosopher, things in Denmark 
would have become still rottener; an idealist should have no kingdom 
but his own mind — . 

Mr. Trench’s point of view has become clear during the above 
analysis: he stresses character value and denounces impressionism. But 
diere may be another cause for the failure of impressionism--Ae 
disharmony between the character of Hamlet and the primitive 
incidents of the play. He does well to distinguirit between dramatic 
and theatrical effect, and his arguments in fevour of Hamlet’s madness 
at least stimulate thou^t. Nowadays we say that if Hamlet were mad 
he would be irresponsiUe, and the play would lose moral interest; but 
he gives a moral reason for Hamlet’s irreqwnsibility. However, he 
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shares the fate of all critics who insist on keeping in their depth while 
studying Shakespeare. This most appears in his verdicts on the eulogies 
of Hamlet by Ophelia and Fortinbras, and the speech of Gertrude on 
the death of Ophelia. We may compare the latter to Cleopatra’s 
words as she feels her spirit loosing: 

I am fire and air . . . 

As sweet as balm, as soft as air, as gentle . . . 

When death is in the air, men and women say and do strange things. 

X 

PROFESSOR HERFORD says that Shakespeare’s tragedy always 
centres in personality. In his supreme dramas the mystery of personality 
and the human fates rooted in it is more deeply explored than an}rwhere 
else in literature. Profound and intimate fellowship with the souls 
of men went to the making of the great tragedies. Mr. Mabie, that 
personality is the basis of his conception of authority and significance 
of human nature. Stopford Brooke, that his tolerant, almost divine 
way of seeing humanity gives him at least a fourth of his power over 
mankind. Matthews, that he had a vibrating s)niipathy with the 
characters of his great tragedies. Mr. Trench, that he had unequalled 
imaginative sympathy and power of identifying himself with his charac- 
ters; that the aspects of human character and phases of human experi- 
ence which he set forth were innumerable and infinitely complex; that 
he does not discuss or analyse a character but impersonates it with 
complete dramatic objectivity and unlimited imaginative sympathy. 
Against these Professor Stoll affirms that, in accordance with the 
Renaissance, he was indifferent to psychology. 

On the subject of morals and philosophy we have Mr. Mabie’s 
tribute to his moral sanity and ethical soundness. He is among the 
greatest ethical teachers, not by intention but by deep and clear vision: 
being the closest observer and most daring idealist of his age. Pro- 
fessor Stoll gives him a moral bias: when morals are concerned he breaks 
the character’s point of view to let himself appear. But he conceived of 
remorse in a rather external, spiritual way, and did not realize that sin 
is spontaneous and unconscious; nor do heredity and environment play 
any part in him. In the opinion of Stopford Brooke, the universe to 
Shakespeare, where evil destroys itself, was naturally moral; but he also 
says that during the progress of his tragedies belief in divine Justice came 
to be replaced by belief in Chance. Matthews finds in him the universal 
toleration of universal understanding. Morality to him is not some- 
thing that can be put into a play but something that cannot be left 
out — ^implicit, not explicit, ethics. Mr. T rench notes that he constructs 
his plots about a moral centre. Also that in his philosophy Providence 
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asserts itself through accident In his great heart is some kindliness or 
beni^ity, some tinge of a chari^ like God’s, intermingled with sarcasm 
or grim irony, and some sort of pitilessness like Nature’s, 

The supreme expression of his art, in the words of Professor 
Herford, was tragedy. His, says Mr. Mabie, was the marvellous 
harmony of the expert craftsman united to the poet’s superb imagina- 
tion: he had extraordinary genius for seeing concrete fact and unrivalled 
power of irradiating that fiict with the insight and vision of the imagina- 
tion. Against the judgement of Stopford Brooke that he had intense 
persistency in finish and careful art, we set that of Matthews, that 
he was not incessant and conscientious in striving io attain perfection, 
and attained it only now and again. ‘ Matthews also says that he had 
the gift of inexhaustible creation, that he was a poet by the gift of 
God, psychologist by observation and intuition, philosopher as the 
result of insight and meditation, playwright by hard work; and that 
he is richer in the life-giving faculty than any other dramatist. 

The following are more purely general remarks: Mr. Mabie’s, 
that he was alwa3rs sane and large-minded; Stopford Brooke’s, that 
he had a nature of indelible sweetness, and extraordinary balance of 
judgement. 

Two other remarks to be set side by side are Stopford Brooke’s, 
that his personal sympathy was on the side of Republicanism, and 
though he may not actually have been a republican, he was opposed 
to despotism; and Matthews’s, that he had intense human sympathy 
— ^the noblest quality of our modern democratic movement.^ Both 
these writers describe him as an ardent patriot. 

Matthews says that he has noble portraits of women but no line 
in praise of the sex itself. • . . 

From the most significant of these remarks we gain the impression 
that Shakespeare revealed to man something new and mysterious in 
his own soul. He reduces us all to the type eloquently described by 
Stopford Brooke, ignorant of its own soul, and when forced to see it, 
crying out, *What is this place? Where am I ?’ No less than before 
he is considered a great moral teacher, but his morality also is less 
definite and more mysterious, like nature’s. Only a few positive 
statements about his politics or religion persist. 


< a. Biadley. 


» Cf. Swinburne (1909). 
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ENGLAND 1914-1917 

I. GILBERT MURRAY. 11. STOLL. III. HOLME. IV. SIDNEY LEE. V. DE 
S^UNCOURT. VI. MATHEW. VII. MACKAIL. VIII. J. M. ROBERTSON. 
IX. BEECHING. X. CONCLUSION. 

I 

P ROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY* explains that Hamlet and 
Orestes were traditional types, and Hamlet was gradually built up 
like most of the great Elizabethan plays. In all versions it is essential 
to the whole dramatic character that roth heroes should be under the 
shadow of madness. Something in Hamlet makes us wonder if his 
madness is assumed; and something in Orestes makes it easy for him 
to go mad. Orestes soliloquizes and doubts and hesitates like Hamlet. 
He also suspects that God, who commands vengeance, may be an evil 
spirit in disguise. Both express violently cynical opinions about women. 
There are also slighter coincidences; in both traditions the hero is 
away from home when the drama begins; both go on a ship, are 
captured by enemies but escape. . . . When the sagas were worked 
up into tragedies, the old similarities remain and new ones are developed : 
Aeschylus, Euripides, Shakespeare, resemble each other in points that 
do not occur in Saxo or Ambales or the Greek epic. The hero’s 
madness is the same in Shakespeare and Euripides, but differs from 
that in Saxo or Ambales; yet Shakespeare did not study the Greek 
tragedies directly. Where is the connexion? 

A group of legends produced the Orestes-saga: Kronos cast out 
Ouranos, and Zeus cast out Kronos. A Summer-king or Vegetation- 
spirit is slain by Winter and rises from the dead in the Spring. Or 
each Year-king comes first as a wintry slayer, weds the queen, grows 
proud and royal, and then is slain by the Avenger of his predecessor. 
The Hamlet of Saga resembles Orestes when we find that he is a 
bitter fool and king-slayer. Hamlet’s mother plays the strange part 
of wedding her hus^nd’s slayer. The King’s wife in the ss^ under 
the shadow of adultery, incest, murder, remains motherly and sympa- 
thetic: so Gertrude — ^who is the right character for our Mother Earth 
— Gloved to be happy and see others so. Thus the ori^n of the Hamlet 
and the Orestes sagas is in the prehistoric and world-wide ritual 
battle of Summer and Winter, Life and Death. As happens in religion, 
the fundamental identity sdll shows itself. The subjects appeal to 
deep-rooted human instincts and move us in profound and poetical 
ways, as dtough we had known them always. Tradition effects 

* Hamlet 6 / Orttfet: Annual Sh. Lecture, 1914 (N.Y. Oxford Univ. Pn% 
American Branch). 
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that myth is corrected by life. That is where realism comes in, and 
literary skill and imagination. The writers in the greatest ages of 
literature preserve a due proportion between the expression of boundless 
primitive emotion and the subtle and delicate representation of life. In 
Hamlet or Agamemnon or Electra^ besides their perfect art, we have 
an under-current of deures and fears and passions, long slumbering yet 
eternally familiar. The power to stir this stream or move with it is 
one of the last secrets of genius. . . . 

Such criticism is the work of a learned man who is also a poet. 
As spectrum analysis proved that all worlds were made of one material, 
so Professor Murray helps us to realize that the huili^ mind is one in 
ail ages. And the result is to make us take more seriously even art 
itself, and the artist who knows something of these subterranean 
streams. If ever we had thought art depended on artifice and was a 
matter for the individual, we should do so no longer. The origin of 
life, the mystery of creation: these are the ultimate problems of the 
world. As they touch the world of art, Professor Murray has done 
something to make them less impossible to solve. It has been well 
said that we are bound by strange ties to our common mother. Earth. 

II 

PROFESSOR STOLL opens his essay on Falstaff* by disagreeing 
with Mor^mn and the romantics. A great dramatist does not dupe 
us deliberately, but on the contrary accentuates what is in the fore- 
ground. The cowardly flight from Gadshill stands first, and therefore 
dominates the whole. The principle that what is most prominent is 
most important is the beginning and end of art. Gadshill is an example 
of the practical joke, according to Elizabethan usage, played on a 
braggart or coward. There is no instance of a character making a 
fool of himself on purpose; and if a character feigns, like Prince Hal, 
we are informed of it. To Falstaff’s cowardice we have the testimony 
of the Prince, Poins, and Falstaff himself who proves it when he 
roars and runs away. Shakespeare’s cowards, like his villains, bear 
their names written in their foreheads — and such refinements as 
Morgann suggests were foreign to his stage. After the robbery Fal- 
staff swaggers and calls the Prince and Poins cowards; and this charge 
of cowardice against the brave by the coward is a perennial stage 
situation. Hie same applies to the practice of hacking swords with 
daggers. If Falstaff had lied and escaped in fun, there would be no 
fun in confuting him. He jokes and quibbles to cover up his cowardice 
and oNifusion. 

Sludceqpeare will have him a coward if Morgann will not On the 


* Falstaff, 19x4 (Sh. StiuUe*. N.Y., The Macmillan Co., 1917). 
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eve of the battle he whimpeis, *I would *twere bed-time, Hal, and 
all weir, and then says his catechism of dishonour. He feigns death, 
like all clowns and cowards; like them he wreaks himself on a dead 
body, and then plots to take the honour of killing Hotspur. Men of 
principle who scorn glory do not snatch at other men’s. His pretence 
and appearances of valour, like his boasting and philosophy of discretion, 
merely heighten the comic — the cowardly— effect. It is true that 
the Chief-Justice pays tribute to his service at Shrewsbury, but the 
explanation is that Shakespeare knew his audience would not now go 
astray, and having sufficiently exhibited Falstaff’s character and estab- 
lished his reputation, he secures a comic effect by reminding us of 
his martial exploits and letting him profit by the acceptance of the 
rumour. 

We must remember that the original of Falstaff was Sir John Old- 
castle, and Shakespeare was dealing with a coward of popular tradition. 
As with his English kings or Roman heroes he dways stands by 
popular tradition. Falstaff belongs to the type of the braggart captain; 
he has all the qualities of this ancient stage-figure— cowardice, brag- 
ging, gluttony, lechery, sycophancy, and pride. He appears a sycophant 
when he wheedles the Prince, and proud when he insists on his title. 
All these traits are inherited from the Italian popular MtU$ Glormm^ 
Capitano Spavento. But Falstaff is not silly and affected, only boasts 
when there is need, is not beaten and knocked about the stage, but 
keeps a sort of dignity, and is a humourist and wit. No doubt these 
have impressed critics, but all his other traits are those of famous 
clowns — Panurge, Sosie, Scarron’s Jodelet. Had Falstaff not added 
cowardice to his other failings he would have disappointed the audience, 
for cowardice is the most comic. He is not a figure drawn from real 
life; cowards do not go to war and become captains. But on the stage 
a coward who does not rob on the highway or follow the wars is no 
coward. We might as well call Parolles brave, who yearns for the wars 
in Italy and persuades his master to take him there. Falstaff goes to 
war to furnish matter for comedy. 

We now turn to the ‘incomprehensible lies’ of the buckram story. 
It sounds unplausible that he should exaggerate to his own cost and 
discredit, for the malicious pleasure of Poins and the Prince; but the 
unplausibility is to be paralleled elsewhere. Benedict is equally dever, 
but exposes his disgrace after he stumbles and falls, instead of endeavour- 
ing to conceal it: he at once betrays that he is lovesick, after all his 
railings against love and marriage. He is jeered at and laughed at like 
Falstaff, and he and Beatrice are the last people to expose themselves. 
The idea is that the dramatist should secure a telling and immediate 
comic effect— that of the scomer scorned, the boaster and liar as a 
coward laid bare. Shakespeare aims to be dramatically effective not 
psychologically consistent. When Falstaff is not a wit he is naive. 
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and the pith of the humour is when his appetite for purses or mirdi 
bursts in an instant the bonds of his penitence. He is as unconscious 
as inconsistency ever has been on the comic stage. Naive as well as 
witty, he does not wish to make himself ridiculous for the sake of a 
joke, to step into traps for the fun of wriggling out of them. From 
Aristc^hanes and Plautus through the Reiuiissance to the present 
day there are comic characters whose dearest desire, after saving 
themselves, is to save their ftices.' 

If Faktaff steps into the trap on purpose, little would depend on 
his evasions: but here lies the centre of interest. The Prince and Poins 
press him hard and embarrass him, so that he turns -from bluster to 
coaxing and wheedling. It is fine to speak well, but finer still when 
need arises. Dryden, Johnson, and Addison recognized Falstaff’s need, 
but Morgann and the Romantics did not. To be caught in a trap and 
try to explain his way out of it was the typical plight of the coward in 
medieval and Renaissance comedy. How could the audience, without 
a hint, discover that this seeming coward was not really a coward, and 
these seeming excuses mere make-believe ? 

It is in his wit and somewhat in his purpose that Falstaff’s excuses 
differ from those of Bessus, Bobadil4 or Jodelet. Compared with their 
subterfuges his are gay, aggressive, triumphant, and laughter-provoking. 
He has an impudent dignity, and though he does not expea to be 
believed in his evasions, he does in his bragging lies. He makes up 
for all that he has lost for reputation for valour by what he ^ns in 
reputation for ingenuity and gaiety. The main thread we are seeking 
to trace, which explains much in Falstaff, is the prindple of a looser 
unity-identity in dramatic function and tone rather than in mental 
quality and processes. He must be entertaining rather than plausible, 
and this explains his jokes amid carnage, regardless of ultimate pyscho- 
logical propriety, but in the manner of Elizabethan clowns. Shake- 
speare may be careless in detail, and he seldom conceived his charaaers 
apart from the plot — and this expbuns why Falstaff fights with Pistol 
and captures Coleville. 

It is part of Shakespeare’s greatness that he does not keep strictly 
to a scheme: he conceives Shylock in prejudice, but now and then 
touches him with incompatible tenderness. If Falstaff is unabashed 
before the King at Shrewsbury, it is charaaeristic of Elizabethan 
drama that any comic charaaer jokes with a king, and a king jokes with 
anybody. It matters little whether he and Panurge are gentlemen. 
Critidan is wrong to insist upon details and draw fine-spun deduaions 
— upon his knighthood, seal-ring^ bonds, pension. 

The fatal objection to the dieory that Falstaff is fdgning is that 
he keeps his jolw to himself. There are no such jokes on the stage; 

' Cf. Fauoonbridge in L«al Abma Yvu (1600), Middkton’i F(umfy tf Lwe, 
Fimriiio ia Cicogiuiii’s Dm Juan, Bnumont’t Bonit, Chapman’t Widtw’t Ttan. 
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and with Shakespeare the battle is to the strong, and success never 
looks like failure. Comic effect consists in swift transition from 
unreality to reality, or the reverse — and there must be no uncertainty. 
If the joke is not on Falstaff, and his courage is real, then the joke is 
on ourselves. The play is for the stage, not a doset drama to be explained 
by solitary and anxious perusal. Morgann himself admits that the 
audience took Falstaff for a coward. Uncertainty in the individual, 
disunion in the audience, is the death of laughter. 

Falstaff has been given a philosophy, has been called a military 
free-thinker and moral nihilist, not void of principle but inspired by 
an anarchistic sort of principle. But his soliloquy on honour comes 
from his wits, to cover his shame, not from the heart. His 
^philosophy' is but a shift and evasion; he is not dead to morality, 
but takes refuge in sophistry. Half a dozen cowards in contem- 
porary plays talk in Falstaff 's vein. In Panurge above all the 
ironical method is obvious. Falstaff 's philosophy is a bundle of evasions, 
to escape from himself, not Poins and the Prince. It resembles the 
ironical method of Anatole France shifted to the first person — ^the 
method of Fielding, Sterne, Moliire, and others. Falstaff calls sack 
the cause of valour, which is a confession of cowardice; and Benedict 
declares that the world must be peopled. The result is to dissolve 
away the speaker's pretences; he does not express but exposes his 
inmost self. Perhaps this method of ironical self-betrayal is a thing 
outworn; psychology — ^born of sympathy — rejects it as external and 
double-tongued. It seems to confuse for us the lines of the character, 
to make the author peer through and wink at the audience — ^to the 
harm of our sympathy and craving for reality. But, when we come 
upon it, our mistake is to adjust it to the modern spirit instead of 
adjusting ourselves to the Elizabethan. 

Critics who have not learned to think historically have lifted 
Falstaff out of Shakespeare's reach. Morgann protests that he is 
without evil motive: but he lies and jests for profit, cheats and swindles 
his unsophisticated admirers, is gluttonous and lecherous, robs on Ae 
highway, and is a coward. In contradiction to some of his apologists 
he does cheat the weak and prey on the poor, e.g. Quickly and the 
conscripts. All this was once funny, but is now base and pitiful: as 
much that was funny to the Elizabethans or Louis XIV is now pathetic, 
like Shylock and Harpagon, Alceste and George Dandin — and *di^ 
gusting' and ‘terrible’ like Falstaff or Tartuffe. Even now it is 
impossible to see Falstaff on the stage without a shudder. 

If Englishmen like Falstaff it is because their pl^ure in the 
picaresque still lingers. Also Falstaff appeals more by his speech Aan 
his conduct; he is supremely poetic, and though he talks prose it is 
the most marvellous prose ever penned. Besides its vitality and spirit, 
friendliness and good humour, ftmey and wit, it is more heavily 
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charged with the magnetism of a personality, and has caught more 
the perfect intonation of an individual human voice than any other 
prose or verse. Englishmen cannot escape the strong infection, though 
foreigners may prefer Sancho. In this lies the contradiction — for all 
of us, like Prince Hal and Mrs. Quickly, take to a man for his charm, 
not his virtue. We must also reckon with Shakespeare's comic art — 
the isolation and comic emphasis that we saw with Shylock. Shake- 
speare does not insist on FalstafPs sins and vices but subordinates 
them to his comic effects. His boasting and lying are not needless, 
but the revival of enthusiasm after ignominious la^es, the glow of 
reaction after escape. His roguery is not profession^ but human and 
incidental. He is only scared for moments; he can assume a virtue, 
though he has it not the next moment. His promptings of conscience 
are real, but not too real: a call for a bawdy song ends them when he 
is in he^th. Yet they prick him a little on the battle-field, and are 
just present at his death-bed. Were he perfectly happy he would not 
be so human, and his distinction is to override obstacles to happiness. 
He rises superior to all immaterial things, but not to circumstances. 
He does not laugh when he is cast off: as he would do if the critics 
were right. He is planted on this earth and cannot dispense with her 
favours. He does not regret the Prince, nor does he crave love — ^but 
he requires good fellowship. He is by nature a guest, not a host, and 
has found it more blessed to receive than give. He has been able to 
dodge duty, but he cannot dodge discomfort and cold fact. The King 
is harsh and priggish, but character and situation are true, and the 
game of evasion cannot last for ever. . . . 

Much of our comments on Professor Stoll's previous essays would 
apply to the present one; it is therefore not necessary to repeat them, 
and we will discuss a few of his remarks that apply in the narrower 
sense. We naturally ask whether he has confuted Morgann and the 
romantics? From the historical point of view the answer is Yes — 
for if emphasis is the artist's chief means of expression, it is by pervert- 
ing (dramatically) this emphasis that Morgann and others have 
adhieved their effects. In the ultimate court of appeal, the individual 
soul, impressionistic criticism may rank higher than historical — ^but 
we cannot neglect the historical, especially at the present day. For 
reasons already given the reader will recognize as typical of Professor 
Stoll's learning and psychology, the description of the slage-coward 
who always goes to war — ^the saying that cowards do not go to war 
and become captains — ^the remarks on ironical self-betrayal, and the 
conclusion that men attract by charm, not virtue, and Falstaff does not 
r^et the Prince but requires good fellowship. His remarks on 
Fadstaff's prose are noteworthy, and refer back to the last essay where 
he says Aat the life-giving touch creates character, not interior 
motives — and look forward to die essay on Shakespeare himself. 
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They may also be compared with Mr. Middleton Murry’s theory 
why Falstaff declines in Part IL 


III 

MR. J. W. HOLME’S criticism of is a fine piece of work 

He reminds us of Professor Herford by his insight and power to express 
his thoughts with perfect balance and absence of prejudice. He calls 
Touchstone Shakespeare’s most complex, purely comic character, and 
he says that Shakespeare transforms him from the family-fool to the 
keen dissector of insincerity; though it is often hard to say where 
buffoonery merges into courtly cynicism: his grotesque courtship is 
itself a piece of broad parody of pastoral love-making. Despite his 
marriage he stands outside the symmetrical arrangement of characters; 
he has a roving commission of parody, of reducing to strict common 
sense the affectations of the others. He states grotesquely the opposite 
point of view and strips off inessentials; his comments are the true 
touchstone of the false position into which his companions have 
argued themselves. Jaques is the Italianate Englishman, and his 
function is like Touchstone’s on a higher plane. But his cynicism is 
often a pose, and at times one is inclined to think he does not himself 
believe in it. He anticipates certain tragic possibilities undeveloped as 
yet in Shakespeare. Like Brutus he is an intermediate stage in Shake- 
speare’s process of evolving Hamlet. The melancholy, now but a 
potentially tragic excrescence, was to become dramatic and produce 
the climax. Rosalind, like Beatrice, is a perfect portrait of the high- 
born, cultured, witty court-lady, who yet loses nothing of womanly 
charm and tenderness. The wit of Beatrice, Portia, and Rosalind 
never lapses from their constant level of high-bred, cultured, fine 
ladyhood. Shakespeare transforms the atmosphere by introducing 
realistic peasants, as in the W, Tale\ in both plays he refuses the 
artificialities of his model. The secondary incidents do not interfere 
with the larger plot; and when the minor persons hold the stage the 
larger interests are not neglected. Thought, language, verse, are 
perfectly wedded; the flexibility and restrained speed of the prose 
fit it to represent closely the easy flow of contemporary high-bred 
conversation, and the pithy colloquial talk of shepherd or country- 
wench. It is the consummation of Shakespeare’s work before he 
turned to tragedy. ... 

We note the fine tribute to Shakespeare’s art, and to his imaginative 
insight in portraying Rosalind — ^and the critic’s sense of the beauty 
of the play and also its relative importance in the Shakespearian scheme 
It is well to note the significance of Touchstone’s name. 

< Arden edit. 1914 (Methuen), 
aa 
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IV 

SIDNEY LEE ’ affirms the immense debt to Italy of modem litera- 
ture, ^ilosophy, science, law, art When the Turks overthrew the 
Byzantine Empire in the fifteenth century the literary art of Athens 
was driven westward in full flood. Feeling for form, delight in life, 
flree use of reason, dawned on the modern world. Cardinal Bembo 
summed up the new gospel by declaring that only when one said of 
the world ^t it is beautiffil did one serve the cause of tmth. The creed 
of the Renaissance frankly acknowledged the earthly elements in man’s 
being, yet insisted on the power of reason to raise him ultimately to the 
ang^l& Reason and beauty had one purpose when man’s mind dis- 
covered and revealed the ultimate beauty and order underlying matter. 

The Renaissance came late to England and was only literary. Shake- 
speare was the greatest of humanists because of his catholic sensitiveness 
to external impressions and power to transmute them into something 
richer and rarer. In the garden scene of the Merchant we hear the 
dominant notes of the Italian Renaissance. Italian ffible is the basis 
of his dramatic structure, but the changes he made best reveal the 
greatness of his fficulty and the breadth of his intuitive grasp of human 
passion and sentiment. He transforms lago from a conventional 
Italian criminal to the profoundest of all portraits of hypocrisy and 
intellectual villainy. The Sonnets prove how deeply he had drunk of 
the ^ring of Italian philosophy. F rom Petrarch downwards, sonneteers 
preaded that beauty was ideal, and isolated it from its physical embodi- 
ment Shake^>eare says his friend’s beauty is a ‘shadow’ of the true 
‘substance’ of perfect beauty. He identifies beauty with truth — an 
entity independent of matter and time. It was by way of Italy that 
such doctrine reached Shakespeare in England. His humour and his 
power over the drama were his own 

We here get clearly and comprehensively stated the different 
elements in ffie Renaissance — their influence on Shakespeare, and 
his power to transcend them. 


V 

PROFESSOR £. DE SELINCOURT* disravers that S^espeare 
was profoundly impressed, as the modem artist is not, with the in- 
dividual’s relation to the nation. He treated neither tn^ic nor tragi- 
comic theme without giving it an historical or quasi-historical haasr 
ground. The hero’s relation with his State intensifies or complicates 
foe situation. His root-principle is that of noblesse oblige', he believes 
that foe great are surrounded by great temptations, and they are only 

' Si. and tie UaUan Renaistanee', Annual Sh. Lectuie 1915 (Pub. for Brit. Acad, 
by H. Milfold). 

* Ef^i Poets and tie Natkaed Ideal, 1915 (Oxford University Press). 
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great when they surmount them. M. for M. shows how those in 
authority and under it may endanger a State. Baseless attack on diose 
in authority is the worst and most dangerous crime. This is not 
aristocratic bias but profound criticism of a State’s greatest peril — 
which grows in proportion to the power of the people over their 
country’s policy. In our days the people have become the autocrat^ 
but the problem is the same. Richard II’s love for England was 
based on what England could do for him; he ignored that duty which 
the very existence of a community demands from all its sons. The 
nobles who surrounded him were patriots, but they warred with each 
other, so we conclude that ^patriotism when there is no moral order 
means civil strife’. Except in Henry England is the hero of the 
historical plays; the reigning monarch typifies some vice in the nation 
— ^with Richard II love of pleasure, wi^ Richard III unscrupulous 
ambition, with John treachery and opportunism, with Henry IV 
personal selfishness in diplomacy. Shakespeare maintains that policy 
will only succeed if it is just, and observes the same laws of conduct 
as do private individuals. A ruler must no more break moral laws in 
the interests of a community than in his own interests. Richard was 
unfit to rule, but Bolingbroke had no right to usurp. Shakespeare 
admired his efficiency, but censures his ambition: he can do no perma- 
nent good. For Henry V as a ruler — ^though not as a man — Shake- 
speare has nothing but praise; he is simple, sincere, selflessly devoted 
to his country, and, above all, religious. He was no hypocrite, and 
Shakespeare did not doubt his claim to France. His teaching was the 
counterblast to the prevailing Machiavellianism. He saw that Nemesis 
worked in States as well as individuals; the sins of the fathers were 
visited upon the children, and there was a redeeming power in virtue 
and the consciousness of right. . . . 

The value of this work is that it establishes on a secure foundation 
a test for Shakespeare’s historical characters. As they bear themselves 
to their country their natures appear — and the contrast with «ich 
other follows inevitably. Professor dc S^lincourt believes that Shake- 
speare’s root-principle was noblesse obligey and he argues back from the 
&cts in such a way that Shakespeare compares wii^ himself. This is 
the best method for proving that Shakespeare had any ^rticular 
belief or principle — ^b^use comparisons of Shakespeare with other 
writers are apt to be unprofitable. We may say that in thew pages 
Shakespeare becomes self-convicted of a hi^ political morality, and 
that the criticism is a fine balance between positive and agnostic. 
After a preliminary act of feith the fiicts are left to speak for Aem- 
selves. . . . There are certain questions that we prefer to raise without 
attempting to answer: thus we ask, Did Shakespeare believe that 
Henry V had a true claim to France? 
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VI 

THE motive of Mr. Frank Mathew’s' book is to make us under- 
stand Shakespeare by teaching us the ri^t order of his works. He 
rewrote or retouched nearly aU his plays, so that mature and immature 
work are blended. Probably he began to write short plays of the nature 
or length of Interludes — because die separate parts visible in most of 
his plays seem to have been of an appropriate length. Titus may have 
been ivritten first as a poem, and it remains lyrical: its terrible doin^ 
are absolutely innocent. T. and C. belongs to different periods, but 
the Troilus part to this one. Also the first version of Coriolanus^ 
which is external and rhetorical and Marlowesque, and differs from 
the other mature tragedies which ache with s)anpathy. Had he written 
it when mature he would have transfigured Plutarch as he did with 
A. and C. At this time the influence of Kyd predominated with 
Shakespeare; Lear in its first form seems based on the Spanish Tragedy. 
The blinding of Gloster proves that Shakespeare could have written 
the horrors of Titus. The faults and merits of Cymbeline are those of 
good work; and the fiuX that Cymbeline and Lear are the two plays 
most akin to Titus prove that they were first written in youth. Autoly- 
cus was too wise for Shakespeare’s earliest mood and too merry for 
his latest Such contrasts prove that he wrote these plays when young 
and revised them when mature. 

Shakespeare’s supposed mood of reconciliation is not peculiar to 
the W. Tale and Cymbeline^ but belongs also to Verona^ M. for M.^ 
A.Y.L.y and the Merchant. The Tempest is partly based on M.N.D.^ 
and an innocent fantastic Romance, with the sweetness of Periclesy 
seems to survive in the satire and weariness of a final revision. The 
alacrity of L.L.L. seems combined with the mellow mood of Twelfth- 
Night’. the Fortunate Island is as sequestered as the Forest of Arden, 
and Jaques sees' the folly of youth as soberly as Prospero. Shakespeare 
is not moved by any grief for Antigonus or Lavinia or Imogen. 

There were three seasons in Shake^>eare’s life as writer — spring, 
summer, autumn. R. and J. and M.N.D. are companion plays: the 
latter is-a humorous comment on the illusions of love. It has another 
companion — the woodland tragedy of TituSy and is linked with the 
Tempest as a &iry-tale. It also has links with A.Y.L., Errorsy the 
ShreWy and Verona. Thus we see diat no play can be studied apart, 
for each is illuminated by others. The ironical setting of M.N.D. 
turns the fiuries to ridicule as well as the rustics. There are two 
separate Interludes — the fiiiry-tale and the farcical one. The doings of 
Bottom and his friends were a comment on Fairyland as those of 
Falstaff and his on Chivalry. These Interludes brought Shakespeare^s 
country in touch with the real life of his day — the true things in his 
‘ An Image rfSh., 1915-20 (Jonathan Cape, 1922). 
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work before he could attain the darker truth of his tragedies. The 
Merchant reconciles a savage tale like Titus with the gaiety of die 
amorous youths in L.L.L. and Vertma» Perhaps St^loek*s Revenge 
and the Choice of the Caskets were separate plays, and Shakespeare 
revised and blended them in a comedy in 1594. The Merchant can 
only be expounded by recognizing that it was rewritten in a different 
mora. Shylock’s colkpse and the scornful pardon it earns are appro- 
priate to a comical villain, like ParoUes. A.Y.L.^ Twelfth-Nighty and 
Act IV of W. Tale are the work of a man old enough to see life as 
it is and young enough to take delight in it still. ParoUes {All ’r Well) 
is impossible because he is drawn in contradictory moods; the ParoUes 
of the first act could never have been fooled in the fourth. Bertram 
survives from the days when Shakespeare could admire such a boy. 
Twelfth-Night must have been an early work, and is linked with ErrorSy 
because the story of the deception is heartless. Shakespeare could not 
have chosen a noble gentleman’s heart-break as the theme of a jest 
after he had drawn Jaques. MalvoUo underwent a change like Shylock; 
he began as a laughing-stock, fool, and h)rpocrite. The metrical tests 
suffice to prove that these plays were aU revised later. 

The historical plays may have been written as separate scenes and 
united later according to the different reigns. Nearly every scene is 
founded on the older plays: thesecond part of Richard //openly imitates 
Marlowe’s Edward //, and thence he derived his sorrowful kings. 
But his chief aim was to please the Pit, so he introduced fighting and 
din and passages of deliberate fustian. Yet he found his own tragical 
voice while writing this Pageant, and thus his tragedies have a national 
root Henry FI contains little of Shakespeare and is mainly the work 
of Marlowe, Greene, and Peele. The scenes of Richard III where the 
hideous King fiiscinates Lady Anne and Queen Elizabeth probably 
survived from old plays, because neither Shakespeare nor any man of 
his time could have been primitive enough to imagine them. A few 
passages, like Clarence’s dream, ennobled a play as crude as i Henry FI 
and foretold the great tragedies. Richard II is like two separate scenes 
of the Pageant, and in the vigorous first part there is little of Shakespeare. 
Tlie Richard and Bolingbroke of the first part are transformed in the 
second. The scenes of a rhetorical pageant in blank verse of Henry IF 
conflict with others of vulgar humour in prose: they are both too 
admirable and too distinct to have been written together. John shows 
false pathos (Arthur and Hubert) and conventional ranting blended 
with the dawning supremacy of the tragical mood. 

Excessive strength is the theme of Shakespeare’s tragedies, even 
J.C. Hamlet is too great for his time, Lear too great to be a King, 
Othello too great to live among the Venetians. Antony is strong 
^ough to conquer the world and then ca^ it away. Each, includ- 
ing Coriolanus and Timon,has no weakness, but excesnve strength 
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that weakened his heart All are on the brink of insanity, and 
this insanity is the dotage of strength. In Seneca’s tragedies mad- 
ness was inspired by the gods, or by ghosts in search of revenge; 
it resembled possession by evil spirits; and Shakespeare copied this — 
in Brutus, Macbeth, Hamlet. These three should therefore be dated 
first, for when Shakespeare turned to tragedy he followed Seneca. 
The latter’s tragedies were frames for rhetorical recitations, not meant 
for the stage, ^eir influence checked the action of Hamlet^ but it 
fiules as if Shakespeare ou^rew his master and saw that philosophical 
arguments impede a story of passion, and victims dominated by ^osts 
must be subordiruite. ' * * 

y.C. is old work rewritten, probably made up of two plays, one 
dealing with Caesar’s foil, another with the revenge of his ghost 
Brutus is not the hero, and no Hamlet, but on one side, a vain dupe, 
sham Stoic, and mouther of platitudes — meant to excite the hatred of 
the audience and leave their sympathy with Caesar unchecked. The 
play was written after Essex had ^lea: Essex who had struck because 
he trusted the Londoners. We must know historical facts to under- 
stand Shakespeare. After the Queen beheaded Essex she lost the love 
of the Londoners. The two pictures of Brutus and different manners 
suggest an earlier version. Most of the characters are drawn without 
sympathy, and there is a tepidity and weakness as if Shakespeare wrote 
rite play when he viras too young to do justice to its theme, and rewrote 
it when he was writing still with dexterous stage-craft, instead of 
emotion, and feeling his way to his own tragical method. We can 
imagine that Shakespeare had Essex in mind when he drew Brutus and 
Hamlet,and this explains the connexion between these two characters.' 

There are two Macbeths, as there are two Othellos, two Shylocks, 
and several Hamlets. The first is he who says, ‘The Prince of Cumber- 
land! that is a step . . .’; the second as described by Lady Macbeth, 
‘Yet do I fear thy nature’. The first is juvenile and akin to Aaron, 
the second is mature and akin to Hamlet. One Lady Macbeth is 
like Tamora, the other of the sleep-walking scene. Macbeth as he is 
now drawn could not have murdered his benefiictor asleep. Also the 
beauty of the play is stained by shambling blank verses and passives 
of juvenile fustian surviving from an earlier form. Belief in witchcraft 
was on the increase, and the Weird Sisters were changed to Witches. 
This change dominates the mood of the play, for instead of merely 
prophetic ^ings from Shakespeare’s country they became bearded old 
women. They are openly in league with the Devil, and one effect of 
the change is that Macbeth is overcome by the Devil. The play is 
thus made pt^uUr and fit to attract the roughest audience, but its 
atmo6{diere is chan^ ftrom poetry to prose. 

Shakespeare’s last Hamlet has more in common with Essex. All 
* Cf. Winttanky. 
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the meditations are as old as the hills, and this is one of the reasons why 
the play is immortal. Mediocrity ensures them a fame denied to 
difficult greatness.* If Hamlet’s madness were assumed he would 
not begin by longing to kill himself: there is no doubt about Edgar’s 
pretended madness. When Dr. Johnson wrote that Hamlet causes 
much mirth, he was repeating die verdict of the people who saw 
Burbage as Hamlet. The tragi-comical idea of Hamlet would explain 
why he mocked the Ghost and Polonius and jested with the Players 
and Grave-diggers. The things that are faults in a tragedy are justified 
in a pantomime, which is a picture of life contrasting sorrow and 
laughter. The chief picture of Hamlet shows him holding a skull 
and making the most obvious reflections on it. Because he is a spectator 
he is in touch with the audience — a fault in a tragedy. He interprets 
the tragedy, which is part of the Pantomime, instead of controlling it, 
and he is the victim of his own meditations. He has a vague character, 
since Coleridge, Goethe, and Schlegel identified themselves with him 
— and they had little in common, with the Elizabethan English. 

There are two separate tragedies in Lr^rand different manners. Pren- 
tice work, such as rhyming lines, is combined with the most beautiful 
prose and perfect blank verse. Some incidents also prove that he wrote 
a form of the play in youth — the first scene and the blinding of Gloster. 
Lear is a tragedy of the dotage of strength, but as with Hamlet and 
Macbeth, his dotage preceded the things which crazed him. Goneril 
and Regan speak of Lear, and Edmund of his father, as Essex might 
speak of Elizabeth. Lear raged against Cordelia because he loved her 
too much, and this links his doom with Hamlet’s and Othello’s. 
Even Lear’s madness is open to doubt, because Shakespeare cannot 
have meant pitiless insight to be a sign of madness when he gave it to 
Hamlet and Lear and Timon. These men were set apart from the 
world by their greatness and misery, and saw it better because they 
were apart. The two other supreme tragedies, Othello and J. and C., 
and also Coriolanus and Timon^ are apart from any creed and influenced 
by no ghost. Lear is so great that he surrenders this world’s greatness 
without a thought: he only values his kingdom because he can divide 
it among the children he loves. He towers over his only rivals in 
greatness, Othello and Antony, because they are dominated by women, 
while his love is a father’s and only asks to give all. 

In Othello chance dominates even more, and controls the story 
throughout. Perhaps Shakespeare first wrote it as a tragedy in the 
days of TituSj and rewrote it after the Merchant and gave it a fortunate 
ending. This would explain why Desdemona speaks after she is 
thought to be dead, and why so much of the tragedy has a comical 
mood. The first act is a prelude and extenuates Othello’s behaviour 
in a way contradicted in the rest of the tragedy. It shows that he did 
< Cf. Stopford Brooke and Brander Matthews. 
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not woo Desdemona till her love was made plain, but in the third act 
he says that Cassio had acted as a go-between. lago^s only motive is 
that he is not made Lieutenant, and this feeble beginning is in the 
tragi-comical method of the Merchant. The other tragedies open 
tragically, but here there is nothing to indicate Othello’s mood. There 
are two lagos— one tragi-comical, the other whose deliberate wicked- 
ness was tempered by Hamlet’s introspection and doubts. He con- 
tradicts himself when he first sa)rs that Othello was constant, loving, 
and noble — and then that he had seduced Emilia. Desdemona’s love 
is not unnatural, because Othello is great and noble; but in the first 
form of the tragedy it was meant to be horrible, and Iherefore it ended 
in horrors. lago was first like Aaron, then more like Edmund, while 
Othello resembles the Prince of Morocco in the Merchant. Othello 
is left childishly credulous and suddenly savage, every inch a negro, 
in spite of the stateliness borrowed from the Prince of Morocco. He 
became a true negro instead of an impossible one like Aaron, as 
Shylock became a real Jew instead of the bugbear of the traditional 
stage. The miracle is that all our sympathy is with him. 

All these were Revenge pla}rs of the kind popular when Shakespeare 
was young. A. and C. is the only play written slowly with deliberate 
labour. Its story of passion is told with dignity and calm. Lepidus is 
the only comic relief, but, like the Porter in Macbeth^ he is dominated 
by the mood of the tragedy — unlike Hamlet.^ Lear^ Othello^ where 
comedy breaks the tension with laughter. Shakespeare differed from 
Plutarch in making Antony’s surrender to Cleopatra exalt him to a 
greater nobility. It is the world’s greatest Poem of Love, and Shake- 
speare never toiled with the same passionate emotion again. 

He wrote or rewrote his later tragi-comedies with a flagging hand 
and under the shadow of his tragical mood. M. for M. and T. and C. 
comment on the ftiults of the great — ^as Shakespeare naturally might 
do in days when he saw the English Monarchy felling. About 1601 
he may have combined two juvenile plays — the stories of Hector and 
Troilus, adding that of Thersites and Ajax. On this form he founded 
a dark tragi-comedy, and used these stories as episodes in a picture 
worthy of Timm. The play proves that he did not know Greek, for 
had he read the Iliad in Greek he could not have degraded its heroes. 
Many of the speeches appear as if they came from a note-book and were 
assigned to characters at random — one of the proofs that the play 
in its last form is a sketch. The first Achilles clashes with the last; 
the first Cressida, the humorous girl of the early plays, with the last, 
a fiJse and evil woman; and the first Troilus, a lover like Romeo, 
with the last, who is elderly and noble like Antony. Shakespeare left 
the play a sketch because a more splendid vision soared from its ashes. 
Cressida became Cleopatra, whpse felsity was part of her charm, and 
the boy Troilus inspired the dream of an Emperor Antony. 
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Af. for M. is a noble tragi^comedy blended with a juvenile comedy 
already revised. The solemnity of the tragical mood connects it with 
Shakespeare^s final tragical work. The Duke’s speech is a man’s last 
meditation, and an answer to Hamlet’s puerile statement that but for 
fear of other ills after death a man would rather die than endure such 
things as ‘the pangs of despised love . . That the man should tell of 
the ^r of life, and the boy the fear of death, is a sign that the play is 
later than Hamlet. And the Catholic Duke’s Roman mood is a sign Aat 
the revision belongs to the Roman group. M. for M. is confused by the 
blending of incompatible plays : the first form had the gaiety and j uvenile 
heartlessness of L.L.L. and M. Ado. Lucio was first an entertaining 
Italianate gentleman, but he became detestable. There are two 
Angelos— one the mere h)T)ocrite of a juvenile comedy — ^while the 
second loved holiness and justice and fell tempted by holiness. Shake- 
speare worked half-heartedly on All V Well^ because he had to deal 
with the intractable stuff of boyish invention. The story would only 
be pardonable if fantastic, but if meant to be true it would be repulsive. 
As it is, the bleak light of T. and C. conquers the glow of an It^ianate 
comedy. Perhaps Shakespeare saw this and conserved some of his 
younger work in his latest phys — such as the fourth act of the fT. Tale 
or Imogen’s adventure in Cymbeline. The first three acts of the 
IV. Tale were probably a juvenile tragedy; the fourth a separate 
comedy of the time of A.Y.L.s and the fifth was added to unite them 
with the rest and ennoble the play by the passion and dignity of the 
second Leontes. The light of the Tempest is an afternoon glow, yet 
it has links which unite it with early plays, e.g. Ariel is transformed 
from a spirit belonging to a story of magic to a humorous fairy. It is 
Prospero’s tragedy, for he is robbed of his child and has forsaken his 
magic and his beautiful island and has abandoned his dreams of reform- 
ing Caliban and has only to wait for death. Prospero’s long tale to 
Miranda may survive from a form written before Shakespeare had 
learnt that drama should be written in dialogue. In Act II Sebastian 
and Antonio indulge in the tedious jocosity of L.L.L. Iniquity ends 
in virtue as suddenly as with A.Y.L.\ and all the wickedness is forgiven 
because everything in life is illusion. . . . 

Mr. Mathew says that it was Shakespeare’s lot to earn his bread as 
a jester, spending his wit to win the laughter of fools, and he did this 
as naturally and lightly as Touchstone. He concludes with some 
remarks on Shakespeare himself that might be compared with those 
of Mr. Frank Harris. He thinks that Shakespeare began as a fragile 
and effeminate youth, excited and over-confident, superfluously friend- 
ly to all, and pleased with himself; and that he grew quiet and subdued 
with years, and ended wan and emaciated and quieter still, exhausted 
by his passionate dreams, and in the silence of a man who remembers 
that he has spoken too much. 
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Criticism is more or less of an adventure, and one can but exchange 
impressions with a critic, and either return a ‘Yes’ to his ‘No’, or 
the reverse. There is little that can be proved; the last court of 
;^q>eal is the heart of the individual; and we will therefore say that 
Mr. Mathew diverts rather than satisfies. He interests, but we know 
quite well as we read that we do not intend to accept his theory that 
Shakespeare’s plays were built of separate pieces. We would remind 
him that no work of art can endure that does not leave a single impres- 
sion; and also that Shakespeare wasli child of the Renaissance when 
the passions were liberated as by another Aeolus, and the ships of 
morality were all but wrecked on the high seas. ’ Men turned from 
one passion to another, like Macbeth when he asked for a blessing as 
he left Duncan’s Mside; and this accounts for the ‘two 
Macbeths’, the ‘two Othellos’, &c., on which he insists. On the 
other hand, a book like this helps to prove that the modern mind does 
not accept the entire Folio; but instead of detecting other hands in 
the plays, like Mr. J. M. Robertson, Mr. Mathew explains inequalities 
as due to the work of different periods. 

Mr. Mathew also inclines to judge by the letter rather than the 
spirit: thus he says that Shakespeare’s m(^ of reconciliation belongs 
to Ferona as much as to the IF. Tale. But there is a difference of 
degree as well as of kind — that will appear if we compare R. and J. 
and Hamlet. When Capulet says, ‘O brother Montagu, give me your 
hand’, we hear the voice of the individual Capulet; but when Laertes 
says, ‘Exchange forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet’, it is a voice as 
from the centre of the universe. There is also some lack of humour in 
his remarks on Twelfth-Night and T. and C. Malvolio is hardly a 
noble gentleman,' and Shakespeare might have read the Iliad and yet 
belittl^ its heroes. His criticism of Shakespeare’s tragic heroes is 
personal and impressionistic rather than universal, and we might do 
well to turn from it to Professor Bradley’s. Can we endorse his 
opinion of Lear’s greatness? On the other hand, his view of Hamlet 
is subtle and stimulating, and we do not quite know whether to refuse 
the epithet ‘vague’ which he applies to Hamlet’s character and sub- 
stitute ‘univers^’. 


VII 

MR. J. W. MACKAIL, in his Annual Shakespeare Lecture,* notes 
how ^e enthusiasm of the eighteenth century became fixed idolatry, 
to be followed by the new idolatry of the romantic revival. Then 
came Coleridge and Hazlitt who opened out new regions, and soon 
nothing less than universal knowledge was claimed for Shakespeare, 

* PrafiMor Sainttbury alto calls Malvolio a gentleman. This is truer than noble 
gentleman. 

* Si, t^ier 300 Tears, 19x6 (pub. for Brit. Acad, by H. Milford). 
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nodiing short of a doctrine and message on all the matters that concern 
life. Reaction b^;an in the form of sdentific criticism misapplied to 
the Shakespearian environment However, modem idolatry breaks 
out at intervals— notably in thinking of Ae characters as existing 
outside the plawt. To read a philosophy into Shakespeare is hurtful, 
because it stiuus between us and him and vitiates our view. 

The Elizabethan age was one of material expansion and intellectual 
activity, but also of contraction, low morality, and debased art Human- 
ism had not struck deep in EngUnd, and the Renaissance died in the 
year when Shakespeare came to London. Shakespeare floated with 
the stream; this was the secret of his unique greamess — ^that he fitted 
into his environment. A conformist by instinct, he conformed to the 
ways of Stratford and London. He did not impress his contemporaries 
greatly, but immediately took the impress of every word, humour, 
quali^. His fairness to his characters is the index of an indulgent 
temper, but more largely of a sensitiveness which is in touch with the 
wholeoflife. He neither seems tohate his villains nor love his heroines. 
The Queen in CymbeUtUy in a way, was a perfect mother; and Edmund 
was beloved. Perhaps he shows antipathy to lago — ^but lago is not 
quite a real person. Nor is he the aca>mplished scholar, the trained 
lawyer, the expounder in dramatic allegories of the Platonic philosophy, 
the profound political thinker. He does not write about music like a 
musician, and his legal phraseology was the habit of his age. He is 
called an anti-democrat, but he merely reflected the spirit of his 
audience at Whitehall or the Bankside. The note of passionate pity 
for the poor in Lear was in swift response to the ground-swell of the 
new democracy. The body of work passing under his name is not 
all his, but in its massed total it has a subtler kind of unity — ^that of 
the Shakespearian touch and inspiration which vivified all the work 
he laid his finger upon. A few touches of the master-hand worked 
wonders in the coarse and repulsive tragedy of Titus. 

Shakespeare was neither inventor nor innovator; he followed all 
inventions and put his own masterly technique and vitality into them. 
But in the management of metre, in his handling and development of 
the flexible dramatic blank verse, he explored as well as perfected. 
Otherwise, what was about him in art as in life sufficed him. Words 
were with him like persons and things; every word in the swarm is 
alive and stings. When he puts the br^e on he can concentrate his 
power and charge a few simple words vrith all his accumulated reserve- 
force. Words like, ‘Even so: cover thdr fluxs’ {Lear v. iii), carry in 
them an unequalled sense of vastness. In time he became too impatient 
to deploy his forces; huigus^ poured on him filter than he could put 
it down; one thought or image would drive so hard on the heek of 
Mother that they became merged and fused. As regards verse, the 
metrical pattern is always there, but as the loom flies it is crushed into 
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vast deviations. Yet the pattern is never lost, only submerged. His 
apprehension is simultaneous, not consecutive; the content of a speech 
or a scene seems to rise in his mind together, and he gets down on paper 
as much as he can. The action of the plays present gaps, inconsistencies, 
even impossibilities. This massed, incoherent treatment saves his 
plays from mechanism and makes them so startling a likeness of life. 

He is no formal moral teacher, but sets life before us and does not 
judge. His lesson is like that of Sophocles, that we should not draw 
lessons, but see and feel and understand. Good is better than evil; but 
that there is a power which works for righteousness is only one fact of 
life. His tragedies leave us with a sense of exaltatioh because, through 
him, we have seen life as it is, neither good nor bad but wonderful. 
He does not teach patriotism; ^e love and praise of his great English- 
men are theirs, not his; only the expression is his. . . . 

Mr. Mackairs criticism, that Shakespeare floated with the stream, 
is suggestive as a point of view, but we think that he over-stresses 
the passive nature of Shakespeare. It is tempting to find a master-key, 
such as sensitiveness, to open the secret of Shakespeare^s knowledge of 
all sorts and conditions of men; but we doubt if creative genius can be 
explained negatively. However, one of the uses of such a point of view 
is that it forces us to dwell on the opposite — ^the active power needed to 
grasp character and present it dramatically; though no doubt Shake- 
speare had a passive element, and Mr. Mackail’s criticism is a corrective 
to those writers who persist in ascribing to Shakespeare himself the 
thoughts of his heroes, and also acquaintance with definite arts and 
sciences and philosophies. As an instance of Shakespeare’s passiveness 
he notes his transition to romance in the wake of Beaumont and 
Fletcher: and we are familiar with Thorndike’s treatise on the subject. 
His opinions on Shakespeare’s command of metre resemble those of 
Mr. J. M. Robertson— especially the effect of his vivifying touch 
on such a play as Titus. The remarks on Shakespeare’s method of 
apprehending scenes are an instance of the best kind of impressionism — 
that in whi^ contact kindles the spark of life, and from the critic 
is born a thought glowing with his own experience and the genius 
of his subject. 


VIII 

IN a former volume Mr. J. M. Robertson dissected Tifus^ and con- 
cluded that a play jointly written by Peele, Greene, Kyd, and Marlowe 
had been revised by Shakespeare; in the present * he discovers the hand 
of Chapman in several pla)rs so far thought to be purely Shakespearian. 

He begins by noticing marks of Chapman in the Lover*s Complaint. 
Crooked in the sense of ‘curved’ is constant in Chapman, but Shake- 
speare never applies it to a curl. The line of Chapman’s Iliad (v. 618), 
‘ Sh. and Chapman^ 1917 (Fisher Unwin). 
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‘Whole storms of lanc^ large and sharp, of which a number stuck . . 
contains two of the tic-words of the Complaint, ‘Stuck’ and ‘storm’ 
occur repeatedly in the thirteenth and fourteenth books, and ‘stuck’ is 
found all through Chapman. Ellipsis or asyndeton is among the main 
structural marks of Chapman’s style, e.g. ‘That statue ’tis (that) still 
weeps for former thought’. In his earlier rhymed work, including 
Hero and Leander^ the syllables are often wrong, so that we must 
make a line lame to read a rhyme — ^a fault common to himself, Peele, 
and even Spenser. Shakespeare set the example of reform in Venus^ 
to which Ovid^s Banquet was the rival poem — as the Complaint was 
to Lucrece, If, then, archaistic rhymes do not occur in the Complaint^ 
the Chapman hjrpothesis is stren^ened rather than weakened. The 
test of vocabulary yields sixteen words in other than Shakespearian 
use. Among them are Fickle for delicate, Storming for raising a storm 
over. Occasion for impact. Parcels for locks of hair, Phoenix for newly 
sprouting (adj.). Chapman excelled in the common Elizabethan habit 
of word-making. He has adjectives iny, less^ful\ he overworks words 
ad nauseam\ he frequently frames or revives new or old terms ‘for the 
nonce’ only. Authorised occurs but twice in Shakespeare apart from 
Complainti in Macbeth and Sonnet 35. The latter with its jolting line, 
‘Excusing thy sins . . might have been Chapman’s. Dialect is 
used literally in Lear^ metaphorically in M. for Af., in Chapman 
both. Deified is used once, metaphorically, in A,Y,L, — ^literally or 
primarily in the Complaint^ according to Chapman’s constant practice. 
In no other of Shakespeare’s contemporaries do we find this preciosity 
and odd contortion of thought and language. Tautology, inversion, 
and the split infinitive are dso marks of his style. Thus the Com- 
plaint is as like him as it is unlike Shakespeare; it has his eccentric 
diction, his involved and forced construction, with an occasional 
vigorous and elevated line. 

The Sonnets show that the connexion between Shakespeare and 
Chapman was partly hostile. Shakespeare succeeded with f^enus^ on 
which Chapman composed the Banquet of Sense and thought to prevail 
by superior learning and scholarship, but failed to catch the popular 
imagination. His hostility to Shakespeare was more splenetic than 
Shakespeare’s to him. If the lines in L.L.Z., ‘War against your own 
affections. And the huge army of the world’s desires’, belong to the 
revision of 1 597, they may be a retort to Chapman’s Shadow of Night, 
Holofernes probably represents Chapman, who had been a school- 
master, and we find in the pedant’s verdict dose parodies of his opinions 
in the dedication of the Banquet^ where he disparages poetry that is 
merely limpid and popular. 

The non-Shakespearian hand in Timon must be Chapman’s. Chap- 
man is full of Timonism, and in all his tragedies, poexns, prefaces, 
dedications, and postscript to the Homeridian Hymns there is world- 
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accusing rhetoric We find his strained metaphors and verbal touches 
in Tinm^ and his dlipses in 83mtax. Cupid’s address to Timm in 
I. i 4 before foe banquet, recalls Ovid's Banquet ef Sense with its 
enumeration of ‘foe five best senses’. The transitions from verse to 
prose in single speeches are common in Chapman but are non-Shake- 
spearian. Most remarkable is foe duplication of motive in Timm in. v, 
and Bussy jyAmbm n. i: foe theme of both is foe offence of killing 
in a duel. The vocabulary of foe opening scene is peculiarly Chap- 
man’s; such mords as particular.^ particularly^ cmjured, cmtinuatCy rapty 
cet^kuncey austercy dr^y ivory are much used by him. It may 1 m that 
Shakespeare recast a foulty play of Chapman’s; fois'would account for 
foe he^ess construction. The Senate scene is not Shakespeare’s; foe 
thesis debated, foe style, foe verse, and the vocabulary are all Chap- 
man’s; and foe banquet scene is pure Chapman. The weakness of 
foe play was that foe plot could not properly make a play at all. This 
would not deter Chapman, and foe slow evolution of his tragedies 
contrasts curiously with foe rapid action of his comedies. He sets 
himself to invent episodes of action to eke out Timmy which is rather 
a grave comedy ending with a natural death than an Elizabethan 
tragedy proper; and foe incoherences arise from that effort. He 
characteristically first makes Alcibiades rebel in his own quarrel, and 
then affect to "be Timon’s avenger. The soliloquy of Flavius in 
IV. i, is like Chapman’s fiuniliar exclamatory method. Pathos eludes 
Chapman, as it did Marlowe and all foe Elizabethans but Shakespeare; 
and only Shakespeare could have put foe touch of tears in foe last 
speech, ‘Yet rich conceit . . .’. To Chapman we assign foe third scene 
of Act V; but great verse lik^ ‘Timon hath made his everlasting 
mansion . . .’, reveals to us what is beyond Chapman. 

Many words in foe Shakespeare Concordance occur only in Timm, 
and a large number of these are more or less often in Chapman. 
Seventy words peculiar to one play in foe Concordance and thirty to 
one scene are proof of an alien presence. However, a writer like 
Chapman uses many words once or twice only, so that we must 
finally rely on tests of style, versification, imagery, purport, and syntax. 
Yet foe once-used words occur in speeches which are not of his 
versification. In bis recast Shakespeare turned some of Chapman’s 
draffs into his own rhythm. Timon’s speech (iv. Hi. 176-96), 
‘Common mother . . .’, is certunly Shakespeare; and here we have 
foe verb-form marhledy which occurs in Chapman but nowhere else 
in Shakespeare; and also unmeasurahlcy liquorishy and unctuous. The 
^eech is Chapman rewritten by Shakespeare. 

The play contains a number of Chapman’s tic-words: jewellery 
continuatey presentmenty cmjlume. The peculiar use of propagate 
found in Timon is frequent in Chapman. Such words as un^ablsy 
glass~faeedy ste^fy unpeaceaUey cakedy respectivefyy rept^yutncyy Swdanty 
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fangy voafpenedy irtnchanty turncoats^ enscary eo>tteptio$is, carper, to hmge, 
empesture, exeeptless, epulemy, patchery, whittle, fra^e, deamatim, 
insmpture are idl likdy enough to have been used by Chapman. To 
the words presentment, propagate, scope, cease, tngemosssly, prove (verb) 
he gave a force which Shakespeare did not. AIm a number of words 
common to him and Shakespeare are used in a way characteristic of 
Chapman: hug, englutted, conjured, rapt, austere, satiety, president, 
pomp, grahdate, importune, iec. The line (v. i. 1 77), ‘Contumelious, 
beastly, mad-brained war’, contains three adjectives traceable to Chap- 
man, one of them not found outside Timon in Shakespeare’s plays. 

No doubt Shakespeare worked over the fourth and fifth acts and 
may have revised and retrenched the first. It is considered a late play, 
but in the two long Shakespearian speeches (iv. i, and iv. iii) the 
percentage of double-endings is low; whereas Chapman reached a 
high proportion of double-endings long before Shakespeare. The 
manner is Chapman’s, except in ftiose speeches where Shakespeare’s 
verse lifts all to a higher harmony. The play is ill-motived, ill-plotted, 
ill-constructed, and only made memorable by Shakespeare’s occasional 
transfiguring intervention. 

Chapman nuy have planned or recast Pericles and written the 
Gower Prologues. The first two acts contain mixed rhyme and blank 
verse, and there are many of his habitual words, phrases, ideas. 

T. and C. has long l^n considered a composite work. Probably 
it was composed in successive strata; the Ulyssean matter, where we 
find traces of Chapman, having no natural structural connexion with 
the central theme. But the large rhythm and perfect cadence of the 
great dialogues are not Chapman’s. There is, however, strong reason 
to believe ^at his was the intervening hand which drafted the political 
discussions. Like most of the dramatists he was given to pseudo- 
dramatic scene-writing in which theses are argued where action should 
be developed, and a number of persons may equally well utter any of 
the thoughts. A parallel to the stratagem of Ulysses to sting Adiilles 
into action by playing on his vanity, exists in the first two speeches 
of the fourth act of Byron's Tragedy. But the final degradation of 
Achilles serves no purpose except to belittle Homer, and we cannot 
attribute this to Chapman. The Ulyssean scenes contain so much 
of his vocabulary and non-dramatic didactic method that we count 
him the draftsman. 

Certsun interludes in Shakespeare’s plays contain traces of Chapman. 
In the sixty-eight rhymed lines of the interlude in the Tempest there 
are eighteen which occur nowhere else in die plays. There are a few, 
used once or twice elsewhere, which happen to connect with Chapman. 
The vocabulary of the Pyrrhus speech in Haslet suggests Chapman. 
The two rhymed speeches in Othello (i. iii. 199-419) are noi^ 
Shake^iearian interptdadons and in the manner of the play scene in 
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Hamlet. The interlude of Cymheline has the ^marble mansion* of 
Timon, and the whole of the quaint rh3rmed verse is more like Chap- 
man than Shakespeare, 

It has been surmised that J,C. as we have it is condensed from a 
double play, and it is assumed that this double play was Shakespeare*s. 
May it not have been pre-Shakespearian, and may not Chapman have 
supplied some of the classical substratum ? There are traces of another 
mind: such a passage as, ^How many ages hence . . .*, is dramatically 
false. The lines are those of a scholarly person aware that the theme 
had already been repeatedly dramatized. The sentiment of the con- 
spiracy and assassination is Chapman's, and may' be compared with 
his Tragedy of Caesar and Pompey. But if he drafted or recast 
a previous play, it was certainly rewritten. Wholly inadequate to its 
titular theme, as we have it, it cannot have been planned by Shakespeare. 
The first speech of Marullus carries on the key of Chapman’s play, 
but the present anomalous drama is the result of severe compression. 
But the style is not Chapman’s, and the low proportion of double- 
endings is impossible for him after 1598. The metre suggests that 
Shakespeare did most of his recast before 1599, and Ben Jonson 
further revised it and increased the proportion of double-endings. 

The Shrew is one of the most deeply doubted plays, and the bulk 
of the work is not Shakespeare’s. From word-clues in Timon it is 
possible that Chapman had a hand in it, e.g. transitive use of cease is 
common in Chapman— and only in Ttmon^ Cymheline^ Shrew. So 
with plash^ deck^ satiety^ &c. Of real range of vocabulary the indis- 
criminate statistical method gives no notion; here we have merely 
dealt with significant uses of words. It is precarious to take for granted 
what is Shakespeare’s original work in any disputed play. Between 
the old play and Shakespeare a third, probably a fourth, hand has 
intervened. Otherwise Ae style of the non-Shakespearian parts of 
the Shrew is like that of Chapman’s comedies, which is as simple as 
his later tragic style is turgid and involved. 

In I Henry VI there are signs of Chapman, though Marlowe must 
have begun it. There are several of his characteristic words, among 
them the epithet ‘mad-brained’, already traced to him. The first 
twelve lines of Scene v (Act I) have six double-endings, and we 
suspect either Chapman or Heywood, who were the first to practise 
that indulgence. The higher percentage of double-endings in the 
Roses scene make it impossible for Shakespeare as early as 1594. 
A distinct due to Chapman in Bdchard III is the word punched 
in the dream-parade of ghosts. Only he has used it elsewhere — ^in 
//rW, vi. 126. 

Most of the Prologues of Henry V and many speeches, induding 
the Harfleur rants, are probably not Shakespeare’s. The play must 
be the recast of a pre-Shakespearian drama by Marlowe and Greene, 
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a companion play to Edward III. Many admit Shakespeare did not 
write the prologue to T. and C.j and these prologues are about 
the same date and have the same general aspect. Certain words 
suggest Chapman, such as threaden^ also streamers {Iliady ix. 237), 
stemage (Chapman’s translation of Hesiod’s Georgies^ ii). In the 
fifth prologue we note estent^ and whiffler^ which occurs nowhere 
else in Shakespeare, but four times in Chapman. The play’s proportion 
of double-endings is higher than that of J.C. whidi is dated later. 
The visibly Shakespearian verse, such as the speech of Canterbury 
on the honey-bees, and the soliloquy of Henry, has few double-ending^. 
The Harfleur rants must be third-rate Marlowe, and there is much 
non-Shakespearian work throughout, so that the problem is to trace 
the early and late hands. Chapman is most suggested in v. ii, by the 
verbal clues. With 27 per cent, double-endings we have these once- 
used words — congreeted^ fumitory^ coidter^ savagery^ keeksies^ humet. 
Also deracinate^ which occurs only in T. and C., and leas which occurs 
in Chapman and the dubious masque in the Tempest. The 
scenes between Henry and Katharine and Katharine and Alice 
are unworthy of Shakespeare and akin to Chapman’s weaker comedy; 
and we know that he read French. Some word-clues suggest that 
Chapman had a hand in the comic scenes, particularly those with 
Pistol. The versification of Henry’s Crispian speech differs utterly 
from that of his soliloquy in iv. i. Its idea is that of the scene in J.C. 
where the conspirators predict that their deed will be renowned among 
posterity. The high proportion of double-endings (23 per cent.) 
indicates later work, and it may be a speech by Peele (whose style it 
suggests) recast by Shakespeare. 

Some of the early comedies are recasts by Greene — ^notably Verona 
and All *s Well. The matter and vocabulary of Errors suggest Chap- 
man— such one-play words as inquisitive (twice), defeature (twice), 
apparently^ carcanet. The style is like that of the Shrew^ and a word 
in common is housed^ which occurs four times here, frequently in 
Chapman, and never again in Shakespeare. Much of Verona is non- 
Shakespearian; in II. iv, the proportion of double-endings is 25 per 
cent., in scene vi, and in. ii, 20 per cent., and this was impossible for 
the immature Shakespeare. It is so much in the spirit and manner of 
Greene that only the double-endings cause the difiUculty, but there 
is no doubt of his prior presence. Lines 50 to 57 in u. vii, are likely 
to be by Chapman, though he did not do much for the play. Neither 
did Shakespeare, though he developed Launce, and may be traced in 
such a speech as, *How use doth breed a habit in a man!’ which has a 
touch of feeling beyond Peele or Greene or Chapman, though here 
too is probably an old substratum. 

Ml *s Well contains much prose and rhyme and nearly 29 per cent, 
double-endings. As M. for M. has less than 26 per cent, and Hamlet 
II Bb 
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22 per cent, to put this plajr later would imply that Shakeq>eare’s art 
had declined. The rhyme is compressed and obscure, and not in 
Shakespeare’s early manner. The riddle of rhyme with much double- 
ended blank verse is solved if we admit the presence of Chapman. 
The play originally may have been a Lov^s Labour Wen slightly 
adapted by Shakespeare from a draft of Greene’s. The Parolles of the 
<q>ening scene is non-Shakespearian, and his didogue with Helena is 
needlessly offensive. The prose be^nning may be Shakespeare’s 
revision of Chapman — e.g. Lafeu’s words, ‘Your commendations . . .’. 
The vocabulary of Helena’s first speech, but not .the versification, 
points to Chapman. Her second verse speech suggests nothing of 
Shakespeare, but thereafter word-dues to Chapman abound: prejudi- 
eatest Ssciphd, emuembed, captious., intembU, &c. Much of the verse 
suggests Shakespeare’s rewriting after 1602, but such a line as ‘You 
know my fiither left me some prescriptions . . .’ is pure Chapman. The 
scene in Act II between the King and Helena is non-Shakespearian, 
and is either Chapman or a mixture of him and older material. 
‘Fiery torcher’ ret^ls ‘torchy evening’ {Hero and Leander, v. 426), 
and Chapman often speaks of the torch of the sun or day, and much of 
the rhyme is akin to the couplets in Chapman’s tragedies, and differs 
from all in Shakespeare but the spurious rhymes in Othello and the 
play scene in Hamlet. The quality of a passage like, ‘Ere twice the 
horses . . .’, raises the question whether the play scene in Hamlet may 
not be a survival from Kyd’s old play, and whether Greene wrote it. 
It has the same simple mythological machinery and rhymed verse as 
jill *s Well, with a like enumeration — ‘F ull thirty times . . .’. Probably 
Chapman adapted Greene in All 's W til and then imitated the effect in 
the play scene. A basis laid by Greene and worked over by Chapman 
accounts for the Hamlet play scene and the rhymed parts of All ’x Well, 
though it is not easy to disentangle their respective shares. The early 
dialogue between Lafeu and Parolles is unlike anything else in Shake- 
speare. When the King speaks eight lines of blank verse, twenty of 
rhyme, and more blank verse, it is utterly un-Shakespearianj whereas 
Cbapman in tragedy interlards his blank verse with sententious rhyme. 
For^-six per cent double-eiidings was impossible to Shakespeare’s 
midue period, and the blank verse is largely end-stopped and not in 
his later manner. Shakespeare would not have planned so evil a foil 
as Bertram to such -a spirit as Helena, but he never got away from 
Greene — ^the inveterate inventor of villainous heroes. 

The work of elimination has only touched Shakespeare’s inferior 
work. No <me impugns one of the great plays as a whole or any great 
Speedi. His superiority discriminates him, me beauty and power and 
charm that others lack. It is conceded that his plots were borrowed, 
and duit he retained large parts of other men’s plays. He wrote m 
^ease his audience, reserving his power to create (±aracter and beaud- 
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ful spe^. If a faulty plot came his way he had to handle it, but all 
dramatic creation is but re-creation. Thus he spent some of his 
highest faculty on T. and C., turning Chapman^s didactics into 
magnificent verse, and limning pictures of Cressida and Diomed and 
Troilus which survive the incongruities of their framework. He 
would not have planned the non-dramatic Ulyssean discussion of 

Chapman, but he transfigured them by witchcraft of style 

Mr. Robertson’s criticism is disposed in circles, of which the inner- 
most is his appreciation of Shakespeare’s power over character and 
verse, thence widening into matters of plot and structure, and finally 
into the more extend theme of vocabulary. But the circles are 
interdependent, and though the criticism appears to be scientific, it 
springs from an aesthetic root. The critic is entirely disinterested; he 
does not set out deliberately to prove that Chapman wrote certain 
passages of the pla3rs, but because these passages leave on his aesthetic 
sense an unsatisfactory impression, he recalls his experience of previous 
or contemporary dramatists and assigns them to one or the other. If he 
can fortify this inner impression with arguments from vocabulary, dates, 
needs of the theatre, &c., he becomes convinced and states his conclusion. 
Mr. Robertson is scientific in that he is disinterested, and does not 
wish to prove a theory or obtrude a particular dramatist: thus he will 
argue subtly that here is a passage originally penned by Greene and 
worked over by Chapman. The result is that Shakespeare is exalted, 
not belittled: though Mr. Robertson is not one of those who maintain 
that all the good is Shakespeare’s and all the bad by alien hands. But 
he is convinced that a certain unique quality exists, which is Shake- 
speare, and he brings this home to us. We admire his judgement and 
the perfect balance and interdependence of his aesthetic and scientific 
poivers, and his power of industry. 

IX 

H. C. BEECHING tries again the theme of Shakespeare’s character,^ 
and differs from Mr. Mack^l’s utterance of the previous year. That 
he worked hard enough to produce thirty-seven pla}rs shows that he did 
not always take the line of least resistance. Spenser chose his epithets 
carefully in Colin Clouty and he called Shakespeare ‘gentle’ — z, word 
which included honour, valour, generosity, good manners. To cr^te 
a dramatic character it must be vitalized as well as sketched from life^ 
and the power to vitalize springs from sympathy between what is in 
the dramatist’s own mind and that of another. A vulgar-mind^, 
mean-spirited man could not draw a noble character. Othello’s nobility 
is Shakespeare’s, not Cinthio’s. Also there is a change of tone between 
the plays of different periods, between the surmy happiness of the 
romantic comedies and the serious benevolence of the later romances. 

* The Character efSh. Brit. Acad., 1917 (Oxford University Press). 
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The women’s parts most show this — since Beatrice, Rosalind, and 
Viola are the salt of their society, while Gertrude, Goneril and Regan, 
Lady Macbeth, and Cleopatra are corrupters and destroyers. The 
Sonnets corroborate a great, if temporary, disturbance in Shakespeare’s 
view of women. Recent critics affirm that he represented life but did 
not interpret it; yet the virtuous characters cleitrly disapprove of the 
wicked. He wrote for persons with ordinary moi^ training, and hb 
characters impress us as he intended. His bad characters are not 
monsters, but men and women who act from intelligible human 
motives. If Shylock is compared with his original in^e Italian novel, 
and Marlowe’s Barabas, we see that Shakespeare has humanized the 
sti^e Jew. He has the dignity of ancient lineage, and passionate 
sense of injustice from centuries of contempt and persecution. Yet 
his resulting vindictiveness makes him a danger to the State. Shake- 
speare’s tolerance arose from complete knowledge, and he instructs 
as well as pleases. Had Falstaff been a character in a comedy he might 
not have been dismissed, but he is in English history and is unpatriotic, 
and must therefore go — at the expense of the audience’s sympathies. 
Cordelia dies because Lear’s selfish rage had aroused forces of anarchy 
and brought her within their reach. 

Rosaline (L.L.L.) tells Biron that to be a complete man he must 
learn earnestness through contact with sorrow; and the degrees of 
guilt in Alonso, Antonio, Sebastian [Tempest) are carefully distinguished. 
Thus both the plots which Shakespeare invented emphasize noble 
character. His praise of forgiveness shows the value which he attached 
to it Tragedy with Marlowe represents Nemesis felling on exorbitant 
desire. Sh^espeare’s tragic heroes are men, not Titans, beset by 
temptations common to us ail. With Fletcher tragedy only has victims 
of tyranny. It would be uncritical to attribute to chance a change of 
method made by a consummate artist and consistently adhered to. 
Shakespeare chose the Aristotelean type — a noble nature with some 
error or weakness. 

Shakespeare valued law and order in the State (T. and C.), and 
also long tradition, sound goverrunent, security. He was imaginatively 
jealous of tampering with any single element in the precarious and 
intricate construction — ^with household, marriage, children, servant 
(y.C., Coriolanus, R. and J.). In Lear the prerogative of age is 
impugned, and disregard of social ties causes the catastrophe of Macbeth. 
Even in A.T.L. Jaques advises Touchstone and Audrey to be married 
by a good priest.' Shakespeare is said to despise the masses, but though 
he shows crowtb at the mercy of demagogues they respond equally to 
good. There would be little dramatic interest in the lives of honest 
humble folk; but when the time comes [All ’# W tU) he shows hims^ 
the diampion of the humble and meek. He is said to have n^lected 

* CfMixiitee. 
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the poor till interest in them, at the date of Lear^ was popular; but 
the remarks of the destitute Lear were dramatically fitting, and such 
references do not persist in later plays. Finally, his dramas uplift 
because they inspire love in us for all the best things in life. . . . 

This lecture is a useful antithesis to Mr. MackaiPs; it is sound 
rather than brilliant, pedestrian rather than winged. It treats the moral 
question somewhat in the manner of Stopford Brooke. Its general 
statements excel its particular; we agree that Shakespeare did not take 
the line of least resistance, and that his industry and the different tone 
of his plays, his tragic method, and the final impression of his plays 
testify to this; but when he applies his theories to particular instances 
and discusses Shakespeare’s preferences, we feel a set-back towards the 
criticism of the ‘four periods’ type. However, he is right to insist that 
no vulgar-minded man could write nobly, and signs are not wanting 
that this opinion is once more finding fevour.* The aesthetic man, like 
the economic man, is passing away, and some of the angry outbursts 
against Ruskin, who insisted that art is a matter of the whole being, 
are recoiling upon their authors. 


X 

WITH this thought fresh in our minds we will set down Mr. Mathew’s 
corroborating words — ^that Shakespeare was great-hearted, for no one 
can write nobly if his life is ignoble. Professor de S^lincourt calls his 
reading of history aristocratic, adding that he had no subtle political 
theory, but was a patriot who emphasized the need for nationsd unity. 
Beeching whole-heartedly agrees — ^that Shakespeare pleaded for unity 
and law and order alike in state and family morals — ^also that he was 
a patriot who dismissed Falstaff because he was most unpatriotic. 
To Mr. Mackail he is no direct teacher of patriotism. NeiAer, says 
Mr. Mackail, is he a direct moral teacher: that good is different from 
evil and better than evil, is only one fact of life as he sees it. Accord- 
ing to Professor de Sdincourt, he thinks honesty to be the only 
policy that can succeed in the long run. Beeching sees in his attitude one 
of stern judgement, and describes his tolerance as arising from his 
power to analyse every action and passion into its motive, so that we 
pity while we judge. Mr. Mathew’s impression from the Droeshout 
engraving is that he looked on the world pallidly without consolation. 
Professor Stoll says strangely but suggestively that he was little of 
a humanist. To Sidney Lee he is the greatest of humanists. 

Mr, Mathew also says that in unfolding a tale he did it with 
deliberate falsity, making his characters tell their secret though^ and 
explain all their emotions; that he aimed to write a Book of the Living, 

' *He (Sterne) is the most conspicuous example that could be quoted in &vour of 
the dangerous ttois that literary and moral excdlenoe belong to diihsient spheres. . • / 
Thought in the i8tk Cent,, by Ledie Stephen (1876), ii. 441. 
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yet does not draw his times as they were, but as he saw them in the 
Kingdom of Dreams, and this c^e his work universal In Mr. 
Robertson’s opinion he transfigures hible into lasting literature, and 
has a strange power to create living figures speaking a living yet 
beautifully idealized speech. Beeching affirms that he did not merely 
show natural man his face in the glass, but admitted a bias ’on the side 
of the angels*. 

On the subject of art we have Professor Stoll, who says that Shake- 
speare aims to be dramatically effective, not psychologicwy consistent, 
and that he seldom conceives his characters apart from plot. 

Sidney Lee affirms that he reformed the methods of the drama 
in masterly fashion, and triumphantly broadened its basis; while 
Mr. Robertson pays tribute to his verse, praising its flawless flow and 
mighty rhythm, and also his transfiguring witchcraft of style, while 
he considers judgement and charm to be the two poles of his comedy. . . . 

Of the criticisms on Shakespeare’s philosophy and politics we 
prefer Mr. Mackail’s, because it is not too definite. To confine Shake- 
speare within a theory is to miss the suggestion of the infinite which is 
the ultimate impression of the plays. Mr. Robertson does convey his 
sense of infinity through his appreciation of Shakespeare’s verse. 
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I 

S IR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH* strikes the key-note of 
Macbeth by remarking that if the supernatural is eliminated 
nothing is left. The sordid story of a disloyal general murdering his 
king and usurping the throne would not interest. The problem is to 
make Macbeth sympathetic, to make the audience believe he is a man 
like one of them. And the only method is that he should commit his 
crime as if under some fatal h^ucination. The play more than any 
other is wrapped in darkness, for only in darkness can one mistake 
and purchase evil for good. Shakespeare had to leave the witches 
vague and the extent of their influence indeterminate; the very' soul 
of horror lies in the vague and impalpable. Thus he forces us into 
terrified sympathy and actual fellow-feeling with the murderer, and 
he deliberately flattens down the virtuous characters to throw up 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth into high relief. We care little for 
Macduff or Lennox, and neither Duncan, Malcolm, nor even 
Banquo are imagined intensely. When Macbeth is overthrown by 
men of straw we are made to feel that Heaven has conducted the 
work of retribution. Macbeth and his wife command us by the 
isolation of their grandeur in guilt Banquo is the Point of Rest, the 
ordinary man beside Macbeth — as Horatio stands to Hamlet or Cassio 
to Othello— the sense of norm needed in great literature. After 
Macbeth yields, Banquo becomes a living reproach to him — a touch- 
stone of right and wrong. The play is likest in Shakespeare to Greek 
tragedy— especially in its peculiar retrospective irony. The spectator 
is reminded as by an echo of what has been coming all the while. 
Compare ‘Neptune’s ocean’ and ‘A little water . . .’. After Birnam 
Wood we recall ‘Stones have been known to move . . .’. The play 
resounds with such echoes, and teems with peculiar whispers of 
reminiscent irony. 

Like all dramatists Shakespeare had to learn s^e-me^anics and 
then unlearn them. The secret of his art is in playing human 
being against human being, not in devising situations. In M.N.D, he 
strove to make mistaken identity poetical but not farcical. To under- 
stand Shakespeare we had better ask ourselves how the thing was done 
than search among sources and origins. Poetry suffuses MN,D. as 

* ShJs H^arkmottsUpf 19x8 (Fisher Unwin). 
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with potable moonlight, and for the first time his two greatest natural 
gifts, poetry and humour, find scope. Trust in an imaginative world 
dissolves four-fifths of the difficulties that have beset his plots. By 
assuming that we take the fairy-world for granted he at last achieves 
easy probability. The fairies and the clowns are more really imagined 
than the serious characters, so they take charge of the play. 

The Merchant is heartless and leaves a chilling, disappointing effect. 
Antonio is merely static, and Shylock is meant to be cruel; but the 
rest are cold-hearted wasters. Antonio^s parasites discuss his affairs 
S)rmpathetically, but they always assume that it is his affair, not theirs. 
Bassanio counts on more love to extract more^money, and such a 
predatory young gentleman would not have chosen the leaden casket. 
All this is bad workmanship, and so is his changed method of speaking 
as if he were addressing a Y.M.C.A. This flaw in characterization 
goes right down through the workmanship of the play. To the pecu- 
liar Jewish cruelty the Christians should have opposed Christian 
charity; but they are as heartless without Shylock's passionate excuse. 
Shylock gets little of the ‘mercy* that Portia speaks of, and her victory 
is won by fantastic legal quibbles. Better believe that Shakespeare 
made his Venice a picture of the hard shallow side of the Renaissance 
— ^and opposed to it Belmont with its humanities and adoration of 
beauty. All who arrive at Belmont are at once the better for it. 
Shakespeare wrote greater than he knew, for he started out to make 
Shylock such a cruel, crafty, villainous Hebrew as would appeal to 
Elizabethan Christians; but he could not help sympathizing with his 
point of view, as with Caliban and Falstaff.* Shylock takes charge of 
his creator, fenced in by intricacies of plot and finding outlets for his 
genius where he can. Shakespeare’s hands were tied by the monstrous 
absurdities of the plot, so it seemed to him best to begin with absolute 
realism. He first impresses us with the reality of the people, and when 
the pound of flesh is first mentioned in scene iii, as a jest, the characters 
are so real that we are at Shakespeare’s mercy and accept the incredi- 
bilities to come. 

In JX.L, all who flee to the forest find the values of life changed 
for them. The persiflage between Rosalind and Celia in the first act 
has a false sparkle, and the whole language of the act is curiously 
monotonous. Shakespeare is impatient for Arden, and the remaining 
four acts are not drama but fantasy. Shakespeare invented Jaques and 
Touchstone who are both piquantly out of place while most pictur- 
esquely in place. The Duke moralizes on the artificiality left at home; 
the courtiers ape his humours; and this, being less than sincere, needs 
the salutary mockery of Jaques and Touchstone. The characters are 
not in earnest, but play at life and are afterwards restored to their 
proper element The play derives through L.L.L. from Lyly> 

> Cf. Herford (19x2). 
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and is Lyly carried to the nth power. Hymen is botchwork not to 
be explained as interpolation — ^like the vision of Posthumus. 

To make FalstafF the hero of Henry IV \% an innovation — a perma- 
nent artistic principle is set up in the treatment of history by fiction. 
Richard //, J and 2 Henry IV^eaxA Henry carry the house of Lancaster 
from usurpation to the highest point — ^but there is an accompanying 
sense of fate and apprehension— of tedium in success and absence of 
joy. Bolingbroke wishes to make it all right with God in other wzys 
than restitution, and he dies unhappy, having never known joy. 
Prince Henry has known joy, but he renounces it when he ascends the 
throne, and becomes an ingrate to those who brought him joy. Into 
this atmosphere of doom Shakespeare thrusts the jollity of common 
folk. To him they were types of the old Interlude — FalstafF was 
Gluttony, Bardolph Drunkenne^ Quickly was the conventional 
hostess, Shallow the conventional Country Justice, and Slender — 
or Silence — the conventional awkward country Booby. Shakespeare’s 
mind is working, but the whole Elizabethan drama is in ferment too 
— ^yeasting up from type to individual — to lago from Richard III — 
to Shylock from Judas. The Prince is between Hotspur’s challenge to 
honour and FalstafF’s temptation to sensuality. The speeches of 
Hotspur and FalstafF on honour are cross-lights that illumine the 
whole play. Shakespeare uses the call to arms for Shrewsbury and the 
crown scene to convert the Prince: the whole is built on the old 
Morality structure imported through the Interlude. The rejection of 
FalstafF is the most damnable piece of workmanship in Shakespeare; 
and if we accept the first speech, ‘I know you all’, it poisons the mad- 
cap Prince in our imagination for good. Shakespeare killed FalstafF 
because he dared not introduce him into Henry V. Henry had wronged 
FalstafF, and FalstafF could kill him with a look. FalstafF had never 
hurt Henry, and Henry had hurt FalstafF to death but for continuing 
to be, in fault and foible, the same man in whose faults and foibles 
he had delighted as a friend. In the Eastcheap scenes Shakespeare 
wonderfully gives the old Interlude life and recaptures the spirit of 
Chaucer. 

Nine-tenths of all that has been written on Hamlet is rubbish. 
Shakespeare wrote it as a play for an audience of ordinary men and 
women. If a work of art is shapeless and nebulous it is to that extent 
suspect as a work of art. Hamlet could not be a popular play were 
it a psychological enigma. It is the last triumph of a masterpiece that 
all can understand and enjoy it, and Shakespeare did not write the 
longest of his plays to hide what he meant. The opening scene is 
magnificent, and the superb diction already closes us in its grip. 
Laertes and Polonius are perhaps deliberately made tedious, for in this 
court of Denmark an abyss of horror has been half-opened to us, and 
on the stage — ^like a thin crust over damnation— the two courtiers 
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prate meaningless saws and worldly wisdom. We ask if Hamlet was 
mad-^ut madness is a relative term, like drunkenness. Few of us are 
without some little kink of the brain, and Shakespeare, fulfilling the 
dramatist’s first function, invites each of us to put himself in Haslet’s 
place. His mind oscillates — as the mind of each one of us would do 
after a shock — ^but is not thrown off its pivot. The Queen never 
thinks him mad, and she thoroughly understands throughout. No 
doubt that Shakespeare at the time was maddened by some revelation 
of the lust possible in woman — as a hundred filthy comparisons in 
T. and C., OtheUoy Lear bear witness. It explains Hamlet’s behaviour 
to Ophelia; in recoil from a mother’s lust he rehflk the veil from that 
other altar of love. He enjoys acting the madman to complacent fools, 
but he never does so to Horatio. Critics call him pusillanimous, but he 
is a man of gentle scrupulous nature and active intellect. He only had 
the word of a ghost; the responsibility rests with his own conscience. 
He would naturally shrink from such a charge that had been imposed 
upon him. A dramatist must make his hero sympathetic, so that we 
feel what happens to him is happening to us. The key to Hamlet is 
what each of us will find in his own breast. 

A mellowly romantic atmosphere pervades Shakespeare’s last work. 
The theme that engages him is that of a woman wrongfully used. 
Imogen is Desdemona rejudged and tenderly vindicated. Unity of 
time is set aside, because the process of repentance and forgiveness is 
naturally slow. There may be some relaxation of grip, but no loss of 
mental power. It is as if Shakespeare, who had triumphed over the 
possible, was starting out to conquer the impossible. We feel that 
human forgiveness for the wrongs men do us is nobler even than God’s 
revenge for murder. How can any God of our conception vie for 
our pity against Imogen? It cost Imogen ail she had in the world, 
whereas God has so many things to ftdl back upon. Shakespeare in his 
later plays, treating forgiyeness, atonement, reconciliation, attempted 
a harder thing than to justify the ways of God to man: and that was 
the reconciliation by slow process, under God, of man with man. 
Great artists tire of repeating successes, but not experiment. If Shake- 
speare ftuled in altering Othello to the W. Tale and Lear to Cymheliney 
he failed by no intellectual decline, but in the attempt to achieve 
something better and more difficult. Forgiveness is gradual, and to 
be durable depends upon conquering a real resistance. ~The working 
dramatist is limited to three hours; therefore Shakespeare’s last aim 
brought him up against the limitations of his art. He honourably 
turned his back on past success, and risked a made reputation to follow 
Nature. 

There is truth of inu^'nation, emotion, &ct. The imaginative 
truth once granted (as childhood grants it without effort), the rest of 
die story at once becomes reaL So let the reader of Cpnheline surrender 
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his s)nnpathie8 a little more, with wnse passiveness, to the story of 
Imogen. She has Desdemona’s fond trusty wddi the steel and wit 
whi^ Desdemona lacks. If we allow 'Imogen to be Shakespeare’s 
supreme woman, then the mirade is worked. He has done the thing he 
attempted,and it is idle and presumptuous to lecture him on this or that 
flaw in the machinery he used to accomplish it. Perhaps the play is 
constructed out of fni^nents, each like something Sh^espeare has 
used before, and inferior if you will. But the worth of a detail consists 
in as much as it contributes to the total effect If we keep our eyes 
loyally on Imogen, the incongruities of &ct blend into an imaginative 
congruity. 

Sh^espeare deliberately worked into the one drama of the W. Tale 
two different stories in two separate categories of art. The mixing up 
of things that differ is in the end a matter of tact Critics are fond of 
dwelling upon the play’s &ulty structure, but the object of these pages 
is to surest ways of reading Shakespeare by which we can increase for 
ourselves our profit and delight in him. Our first business in the 
world is to judge for ourselves, but, as critics, we must discover what 
the author is trying to do. We will thus understand his difficulties, 
and it will determine our attitude to his ffiults. Here the gap between 
Acts III and IV comes of failure to do a difficult thing — afterwards 
accomplished in the Tempest. Leontes’ jealousy is a caprice of self- 
deception, but we should have been warned of it. Hermione’s resurrec- 
tion is more startling, at the expense of dramatic irony. Autolycus 
has his place in the picture, but does nothing to further ffie plot. The 
great fault of all is the scamping of the recognition scene. The interest 
and emotion that we have invested in the story is cheated by the merely 
reported tale. Finally, the play is not compact and leaves no single 
impression. 

The storm and the shipwreck of the Tempest are ten times as well 
managed as in the ff'. Tale. One of its loveliest inventions is the 
marmer in which love takes charge of two young hearts and carries 
them ahead of its contriver, leaving him with his magic at a standstill. 
The log snne is the most beautiful love scene in ^akespeare, who, 
since R. atsd J., had been chary of love scenes unless he could handle 
them with raillery. The light here is autumnal, yet the atmosphere 
breathes of the dUwn. There may or may not be another world 
where wrongs ttte redressed, but there is a continuance of this world 
in newer generations: Marina, Perdita, Miranda renew the promise 
of the world. But the restoration of goad will is a slow process, and 
^gain and again the difficulty beat Shakespeare— till he conquered it 
in the Tempest. He is more a king in this play than any other. One 
can inline Beatrice or Rosalind enaaed with just a touch of vulgarity, 
yet without offence: but not so Perdita or Miranda. Shakespeare’s 
aecret is past fathoming and we must not test him too narrowly by the 
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conditions of hb craft, or think of him as limited by them. The play, 
like M.N.D^ most constantly invokes and relies on music Is Prospero 
Destiny itself? or the invisible master-spirit of all the tragedies? or 
Shakespeare himself? or James I ? Poetry does not work on photo- 
graphs but hints, and never on persons or individuals. By its univer- 
sity the Tempest is what each of us makes of it More than the great 
tragedies it forces diviner tears for sheer beauty, with a royal sense of 
the wrorld and how it passes away. It is the majesty of art: we feel that 
we are greater than we know. . . . 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch is greater in his likes than his dislikes: 
and this is no mean praise for a critic — especially when we add that 
his likes are of the dynamic kind that inspire the reader to think. 
Thus he tells us of the retrospective irony in Macbeth, of the effect of 
the fairy-world of M,N.D., and of Belmont in the Merchant, of the 
atmosphere of doom in Henry IF, of the thinly veiled hell beneath the 
stage of Hamlet. He defends Imogen in language that Swinburne 
would have approved: in art it is the result that counts, not the process. 
All these verdicts are bom of meditation continuing the work of 
impressions, of intuition and imagination — and at their best they 
communicate awe to the reader as he approaches the great Shake- 
spearian mystery. But the faults he finds, as with the Merchant, are 
more with the letter than the spirit of the play, or are overstated, as with 
the dismissal of Falstaff. On the other hand, tiiey witness to a mind not 
overwhelmed by the study of Shakespeare; essentially a modem mind, 
which the Victorians would have cdled irreverent, but we prefer to 
call anti-hypocritical. He shows us that the world is changing that 
new ideas are evolving, and not everything in Shakespeare is time- 
proof. His best words are on the romances, and it is at least an interest- 
ing su^estion that Shakespeare had a harder task in them than the 
tragedies, whether we agree with it or not — and the same applies to 
his statement that it is harder to justify the ways of man to man than 
those of God to man. We agree that Shakespeare’s power did not 
decline — as instanced by the construction of the Tempest, and his 
poetry never failed of its intensity. The latter point is more univei^y 
admitted, since the faults of constmction of the IF. Tale are obvious. 
Sir A. Quiller-Couch himself allowing that it makes a divided impres- 
sion; and yetthe poetry of the idyllicfourth act is universally acclaimed, 
and to read the last scene of the play, with its living* characters and 
ffawless rhythm, is to experience one of the finest aesthetic pleasures 
in the world. But where the present critic excels is in interpreting 
more definitely than his predecessors the spirit of reconciliation in the 
rcnnances. Apart from the question of another worl^ he saj^ this 
world is continued in future generations. If indeed it is possible to 
discover Shakespeare’s self in his works, such a thought will help. Of 
great importance are his remarks on the supernatural in Macbeth, and 
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the transformation of type to individual in Henry IF. We see what 
Shakespeare him^lf added to the play, we guess at the Spirit who 
brooded with mighty wings over the abyss. Lastly, if the book is 
decidedly impressionistic, its author’s mind has been strengthened by 
the acquired knowledge which he has put aside in order to yield himself 
to his impressions. 


II 

SIR J. A. R. MARRIOTT* sees in Shakespeare’s historical plays a 
meaning that the present generation would do well to lay to heart. 
They are, he says, the quintessence of the Elizabethan temper, national 
unity being to Shakespeare the one supreme condition of national 
greatness. Only national unity could deny dynastic strife, and this was 
the supreme need of the hour. History to Shakespeare was the play of 
personal forces — not, as to the modern historian, a stage in evolution. 
The heart of the Shakespearian drama is the Lancastrian revolution 
of ^ 399 - Henry IF represented social order, ecclesiastical orthodoxy, 
parliamentary government. Parliament was to become the direct 
instrument of government; but the attempt failed because it was 
premature. Shakespeare did not make plays out of social and economic 
changes, but seized on the personal aspects of disorders, and the chaos 
that ensued from lack of government. His history is sound in the 
main, and even to secure dramatic effect he never falsified history. 
England is the hero of each of his plays. 

The philosophical inspiration of John was supplied by Shakespeare 
himself, while he merely reproduced the framework of the earlier 
play. He shows how expediency became the motive force of the 
characters, and so converts a Protestant polemic into a study of human 
nature. But there is a disharmony between personal and political 
interest. John is despicable in the main, but not in the opening scene. 
^Right’ to Shakespeare depended on personal qualities; John had still 
to be tried; and not till he again and again proved his unfitness to 
rule does Shakespeare allow him to lose the sympathies of the audience. 
He is guilty of murder and treason — ^but does this justify the barons in 
revolting? As he degenerates, so does the Bastard develop under the 
stress of responsibility. But the real hero is England, whose life and 
honour are jeopardized less by external enemies than internal divisions. 
The warning was opportune, for though the peril of the Armada was 
p^t, Ireland was in rebellion, and the ecclesiastical situation was 
difficult, as the Government was persecuting Catholics and separatists. 

Before the opening of Richard II there had been a struggle between 
King and Parliament, in which the King prevailed. The play is 
unintelligible unless one knows preceding events. Shakespeare deals 
with the last eighteen months of the reign — September 1398 to 
‘ English History in Sh.^ 1918 (Chapman Sc Hall). 
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Februuy 1400. It was the climax of the prolonged struggle between 
the Crown and die aristocradc oligarchy, between the new prdetariat 
and the propertied classes, between the Lollards and the Orthodox 
Churdimen — in short, between the forces of revolution and conserva- 
tism. The struggle was not wholly between Crpwn and Parliament, 
but more between the King and those oligarchic^ nobles who wished 
to supersede the royal authority. Richard II is the most eloquent of 
Shakespeare’s kings, and a peculiar interest — part political, part psycho- 
logical — ^makes the play one of Shakespeare’s greatest tragedies. It 
proves that a ruler neem high character and adequate apprenticeship, 
and that these are essential to sound government.' Richard’s fiulure as 
king is due to his oi^han’s upbringing and lack of real home influence. 
Though born to command he has never studied the difficult art of 
ruling. He is his own worst enemy, and the essence of Shakespearian 
tragedy is that the citadel should be betrayed from within. 

I Henry IF is Shakespeare’s most perfect work. The king was a 
usurper and conservative, and he owed his ever-deepening unpopularity 
to the peculiarities of his situation. Conservative reaction brought 
him into power, for in the latter half of the fourteenth century 
revolution threatened. The Black Death (1394) had dislocated a 
sodal system that rested on manorial organization. There were three 
movements: the peasant rising of 1381, the social and ecclesiastical 
revolution threatened by Wyclif’s followers, and the attempt to arrest 
the evolution of parliamentary government However, Henry IV 
came to the throne not only as conservative, defender of orthodoxy, 
and constitutionalist, but as ffie nominee of the baronial oligarchy who 
for two hundred years had opposed the Crown; and they could not 
forget the sqiparent ingratitude of their former collea^e. Shakespnre 
(units Henry’s persecution of the Lollards, and concentrates attention 
<m the ’usurping’ king and those who had aided him. His task was to 
satnfy the conservative instincts of the men who had abetted usurpa- 
tion — to concede the claims of the orthodox ecclesiastics without 
outrs^jing the Lollard sympathies of the House of Comm<>ns — ^to 
accept the principle of parliamentary control without weakening the 
executive power — to repress aristocratic disorder while retaimng the 
friendship of the baronial oligarchy. The play (xunbines history of 
a high order and Some of the finest English comedy — a remarlable 
sti^ in the evcflution of the chronicle play. Falstmf is one of the 
greatest creations in literature>~the despair of commentators. He 
was no coward, but the measure of his valour was limited by his 
rationalntic discretion. He was a profligate and liar, yet retained some- 
thing of tile instinct of a gentleman. His lies are pdpable, but are not 
meant seriously to deceive. His associates feel the subtle pow^ of 
breeding and reject him even more than the Prince, 'l^ere is no 
malice in him, and he maintains hb ascendancy by sheer intellectual 
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superiority. We like him not for his rascality, but his rare wit, his 
superb self-possession and intellectual agility. He is always sure of 
himself and never taken at a disadvantage. 

Henry I V’s position on the throne is a contradiction in terms. He 
is oligarch and constitutionalist, usurper and conservative, successful 
rebel and repressor of rebellion. His ambition was limited to the 
practicable; he was not lovable and could win respect, not affection. 
He was too calculating to snatch at an opportunity, but he never missed 
one. He was no devoted churchman like his son, but he knew the 
political value of a good moral character. In his reign it was attempted 
to give to Parliament control over the executive and make it the 
direct instrument of government. It failed because the country was 
not ripe; and Shakespeare does convey political lessons, though he was 
above all interested in the play of personal forces, and he em&>dies the 
difficulties of Henry IV in the personal rivalries of individuals. 

In all other kings but Henry V something or much was lacking to 
complete success, but in Henry F Shakespeare depicted an ideal 
Christian Knight, a ruler both popular and successful, a man to love 
and admire. And he observed the most important canon of patriotic 
poetry — the law of indirectness. His political moral is more effective 
because it is oblique. It is a great national epic in dramatic form, and 
the king is no impossible hero, but human, and above all a soldier-king. 
His early speech, *I know you alP, shows something of his father’s 
shrewd calculation of political and epical profit and loss.* He plunges 
into a politic but unjust war,* though Shakespeare makes the clergy 
responsible. The other blot on Henry — ^the persecution of the 
Lollards — ^is omitted by Shakespeare. The scene where he repudiates 
Falstaff is wisely got over in the last act of Henry IF. Nothing could 
more disconcert a devout churchman, still under the spell of the splendid 
coronation ceremony, than to be suddenly confronted with the boon 
companions of his riotous youth.* He could not have done otherwise, 
yet his words strike a chill. He broke Falstaff ’s heart, who loved Hal 
for himself, not for what he could get out of him.^ There is a vein of 
hardness and policy in a character as near perfect as Henry V’s. If, as 
it has been suggested, his conscience was his accomplice, not his guide, 
Shakespeare’s hint of this in Act I is too subtle to impair the generd 
impression of high-souled and pure-minded patriotism. There is 
nothing finer in English literature than the scenes before Agincourt. 
If the English chronicle plays are a continuous national epic, Henry F 
is the climax. The king’s personal popularity hushed the ^und of 
dynastic strife, and concealed the weakness of the constitutional 

* Cf. Quillcr-Couch. * Cf. de Sffincouit. 

* Cf. Stopford Brooke and Bailey. 

^ Boas aw) says that FalstalF was mortally pierced through his one vulnerable 
spot-— affection for Hal. 
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experiment of the Lancasmans. The play is a model of patriotic 
poetry, and glows with passionate love of countiy and kind. 

It is generally agreed that i Henry FI is not in substance the work 
of Shakespeare, and Parts II and III represent his revision of earlier 
plays. One cause of the civil war was the break-down of the constitu- 
tional experiment. The barons had grown rich and powerful, and 

there was a revival of ‘bastard feudalism* which infected justice 

while the ambitious foreign policy of the Lancastrians h^ failed. 
The quarrels at home of Gloucester and Beaufort, and the victories of 
Joan of Arc abroad, contributed to the Lancastrians’ down&ll. All 
the play does is to prepare us for the outbreak of the civil wars. There 
is no skill of versification nor subtle character-drawing in Part II; 
York’s ambition is obvious, and also the coming catastrophe — ^in 
accordance with Shakespeare’s earliest manner. He connects the 
Yorkist and Lancastrian feuds with the personal rivalry of two ambi- 
tious women. It is historically true that Margaret was the evil genius 
of the Lancastrian House, and it was characteristic of Shakespeare to 
concentrate attention upon her. The horrible account of Beaufort’s 
death is unhistorical. He had read the signs of the times better than 
Gloucester — ^that the constitutional experiment was precarious — only 
he failed to see that it was premature. Cade is an impressionist 
portrait of the crafty demagogue and self-seeking communist, from the 
hand of a master. The Cade of history is relatively unimportant, but 
Shakespeare’s is a priceless creation. Shakespeare, like his countrymen, 
accepted the firm rule of the Tudors as a corrective to previous 
anarchy. Edward IV might have been secure had he not quarrelled 
with Warwick. His marriage with Elizabeth Woodville upset 
Warwick’s diplomacy, including the independence of the Low 
Countries — as one of the few fixed points of British foreign policy. 
Trial and failure of a great constitutional experiment marked the 
Lancastrian period. To ensure parliamentary government, a highly 
developed sense of social solidarity is needed, and the will for social 
order, besides general agreement in the ‘fundamentals’ of the Constitu- 
tion. None of these were present in the fifteenth century, and the 
experiment &iled because it was premature. 

Richard III shows the influence of Marlowe, and the king is not 
subtly characterized. In Henry V the impulses of headstrong youth 
subtly conflict with the promptings of policy and ambition. Richard II 
is tom between brave words and abject deeds, but Richard III is clean- 
cut and definite. Only Margaret divides the honours with Richard, 
and her appearance in the play is dramatically rather than historically 
justified. Richard III had superb intellectual endowments, and he 
exerts his powers to the full in wooing Anne and persuading Elizabeth. 
It is possible that his physical defects strengthened his intellectual 
appeal. Two issues were involved at Bosworth— -dynastic and moral 
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right and wrong. From Richmond’s sublime meditations Shake- 
speare passes to the melodramatic ghost scene. We have work of the 
highest and lowest qudity side by side throughout the play. We must 
not summarily dismiss the bad work as non-Shakespearian, but 
remember that he often wrote under great pressure, and that his 
taste in early plays was far from flawless. National unity was the text 
of the chronicle plays, since the prevailing dread of Elizabethan 
statesmen was a disputed succession and renewal of civil war. The 
Queen was childless, and her death might be the signal for quarrels 
between Parliament and the Administration, repressed under her 
tactful rule, to break out. That the nation might hold together, 
Romans, Anglicans, and Puritans must compose their differences, 
the new agrarian classes must deal gently with tenants and 
labourers, Parliament must use moderately its new powers, and 
the Crown must yield gracefully. All this is not explicit in Shake- 
speare’s pla)^ but his leading motive is social solidarity. The 
Tudors were liked with all their faults because they secured it. 
Lack of it caused the collapse of Henry VI and overthrow of 
Richard III. Richmond’s prowess in the field gave earnest of his 
strength as a ruler. 

In the sixteenth century Parliament developed, and local government 
— ^the training-ground of the middle classes — was reconstructed. In 
a broad way the Tudors carried out the will of the people. The 
period between Bosworth and the Armada was an emergency period, 
marked by struggles to establish a new dynasty and avert civil war. 
Henry VIII’s marriages were not unconnected with fear of a disputed 
succession. He might have chosen the easy path of dalliance rather 
than ally himself legally with unattractive women. The agrarian 
revolution broke up feudalism and the manorial system. The new men 
who possessed the land wished to make fortunes out of it, and this 
enriched the middle classes. In the sphere of European politics the 
national system emerged. England’s threat to Spain quickened her 
zeal for maritime adventure and overseas trade: whereas Englishmen 
of the Middle Ages were neither conspicuous sailors nor merchants. 
After the Armada an independent spirit appeared in Parliament that 
made the future Stuart quarrels inevitable. 

Shakespeare was an intense patriot, absolutely the product of his 
age, and the child of Renaissance England — ^but never more so than in 
the English historical plays to whichifcwy Fill is afit epilogue. Doubt 
whether Princess Mary was legitimate made the King tremble for the 
succession. There are few finer things in these plays than Wolsey’s 
fall. Shakespeare was too near him to be just, and reveals little of his 
psychology or his place in English history. He was the first English 
diplomatist to grasp the idea of the balance of power in Europe to 
protect the smaller States and curb the greater. Yet he lives in history 
n cc 
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as a pereonalitjr, and if truismitted personally is the true test of great* 
ness, he re^nds to it through Shakespeare. The moral o(H*my Fill 
h political, not ethical, for Shakespeare bdieved with Machiavelli tW 
politics are divorced from ethics. The play has political, not ethical, 
banning with the arrest of Buckingham, because menticm 
of him as possible candidate to the throne involves the succession. It 
closes with die baptism of Elizabeth, which assures the d)masty. 

Patriotism is the keynote of Shs^espeare’s chronicle plays. At no 
period of En^ish history has the realization of national uniy been 
keener. National uniy and social solidariy are the two dominatii^ 
ideas of the historical drama. ... ' 

If fois is not the highest kind of criticism it is at least among the 
most interesting. It states clearly the causes of the civil war and the 
legay of amdey inherited by the England of Elizabeth. Sir J. Marriott 
admits that Shakespeare was concerned vnth personal rather than 
political aspects; but he himself is most interested in histoy, and he 
justifies himself by keeping before us Shakespeare’s passion for national 
uniy. It must also be remembered that one of Sir J. Marriott’s objects 
is to impress upon the modern reader that the problems of Shakespeare’s 
day were akin to our own. There is indeed a singularly modem 
sound in the words which he uses to depict the struggle between the forces 
of conservatism and revolution, the new land policy, the differences 
between Parliament and Executive, &c Our own day has seen the 
land changing hands — and, in the sphere of foreign policy, it is well 
to recall Engjsmd’s views on the independence of Belgium. That all 
this can be read into Shakespeare is at least an indirect tribute to the 
universal qualiy of his mind. But it is well to insist that Shakespeare 
was above all a poet — and we think Sir J. Marriott is overborne by his 
interest in histoy — ^though we hasten to add that he has found ail this 
in Shakespeare because, in the first place, he is poetically impressible. 
The moi^ of his book is that national uniy is the cure for civil 
disorders, alike in past and present: and he calk as a witness the 
world’s greatest mind. But the danger is that he overpruses those 
things which crystallize hk message, apart from their aesthetic value. 
Thus he sees in the characters of Heny V and Richmond, in tiie 
scenes before A^ncourt, and the whole of Henry Filly a ^oy that has 
lar^y departed for modem critics. Yet he is oidy partly wrong with 
the rejection of Faktaff. The religious fervour which he attributes to 
Heny k excessive; but he allows tiiat Falstiff chose hk time badly; 
and ^ k a point that other critics have raised. If we look back on 
the historical plays as a whole, we find that, apart from the Faktaff 
scenes, diose tiiit^ whidi stand out are John’s qualms of ootttdeno^ 
Ridiard IPs vad^tions, Heny IV’s soliloquies arul protests to hk 
atm— in shorty tiiose occasions when tire soul labours witii itself, once 
removed from die practical world. And yet the foct that sudi jewds 
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of modem political wisdom can be extracted is a further marvel of the 
in^austible treasure-house. 

Ill ’ 

SIDE by side with Sir J. Marriott, it is interesting to read Walter 
Raleigh^s lecture.* To Raleigh also he was the completely representa- 
tive national poet, who embodied and exemplified the virtues and 
faults of England. The wit of the trenches in the Great War was 
pure Shakespeare. He and his contemporaries gave to England a new 
self-consciousness and self-confidence. Through FalstafF he expressed 
the immense English tolerance, while in the scene between Trinculo, 
Stephano, and Caliban we see how the Germans failed to impress 
the incurably humorous British private. He was tolerant of villains; 
his worst villains are theorists who cheat and murder by the book of 
arithmetic. We find in him no elaborate h3rpocrite; jfiis h3rpocrites 
enjoy themselves too much, and are artists to the finger-tips. H)rpocrisy 
is superficial, and Shakespeare entered too deeply into the minds of his 
creatures. It is not easy to harmonize perfectly the outward and inward 
relations of the soul; and a h}rpocrite is one who too readily separates 
them. 

He valued freedom but disliked anarchy; his idea being that the 
heart should be free to follow its impulses. His ideals were not political, 
but he required the impulse as well as the deed : a man, in his opinion, who 
does what he has no will to do does it badly. The ultimate law between 
man and man is that of pity. Portia’s speech rises above the strife of 
nations and belongs to humanity. He is the poet of humanity, not of 
a nation or any institution. He abjures all formulas and abstractions 
and phrases, and reduces things to ^eir elements. The scene between 
Lear and the madman, where Lear is still every inch a king, shows his 
test whether man, when stripped of his pretences, is noble. . . . 

These words speak for diemselves in relation to Mr. Marriott’s. 
Beginning on the same theme of Shakespeare and England, he shows 
how Shakespeare overleaped all national bounds and became the poet 
of humanity. And the cause is the quality of his own soul, unrelated 
to anything in society or State. 


IV 

MR. J. M. ROBERTSON * warns us that all theories of Hamlet 
are inconclusive because they ignore that Shakespeare adapted an 
older play, which laid down the main action embc^ying a counter- 
sense whi^ the adaptation could not transmute. He denies that any 
charge of delay can be brou^t against Hamlet except between Acts I 
and II. To stab a man in the back would hardly produce a high moral 

* SA, and England^ Brit. Acad. Axmual Sh. Lecture 19x8 (Oxford Univ. Press). 
^ The Problem of HanUetf 19x9 (Allen and Unwin). 
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or aesthetic effectj but Shakespeare has given critics thdr wanant hy 
Hamlet’s self-impeaching soliloquies. Werder and others dwdt on 
external difkulties and ignored his self-accusations} but thejr took for 
granted the thoroughljr planimed character of the plajr. Welder’s 
rireory of external difficulties and need for judicial punishment is never 
once indicated in the playj and, like the subjective theory, it 
Hamlet recoil from the possible course and ffisten on an impossible one. 
Hamlet is neither weak of spirit nor outmatched by circumstance. It 
may be true that vengeance was no solace to his soul poisoned by his 
mother’s guilt; but this induction, though (»tnparatively just, is 
incomplete. Shakespeare should have explained' fiamlet’s delay, but 
he does not because his transmutation of the play was but a process of 
making more and more mysterious a delay whi^ in the earlier story 
was not mysterious at alL‘ The objective reasons for delay in the 
early story have been progressively diminated. To understand the 
play we must know its history. The author of a novel, which admits 
of commentary, may use the device of pretended doubt as to the motives 
of his characters, rat a play does not admit of commentary, and a 
dramatist should not leave a character unintelligible. The cause here 
must be the conditions imposed by the material. 

Kyd * was the author of the pre-Shakespearian Hamlety and some of 
his phrasing survives in Hamlet^ especially the ist Quarto. The old 
German play hdped to remove much of the superfluous detail. The 
episodes of the embassies, the mission of Reynaldo, and the campaign 
of Fortinbras, are excrescences on the plot. The To be* soliloquy 
clashes with the appearance of the ghost, and Kyd would hardly have 
made Hamlet contemplate suicide immediately amr vowing to revenge 
his hither. Only in the 2nd Quarto and the Folio is it removed from 
its eariier place and relegated to Act III. This rearrangement tells of 
a protracted process of reconstruction. But the question is, how did 
Shakespeare turn a Hamlet who was veiy little of a mystery into 
a Hunlet who is very much one? Kyd first combined the Ghost’s 
revdation with the mock-madness of the old story. No ghost was 
needed in the latter, as the murder was known to all, and Hamlet 
assumed nudness to save hb life. Kyd’s Hamlet shammed madnessxdter 
supematurallj learning of a secret murder, and endangered his life. 
The play wiriiin the play was also unnecessary, but JCyd loved to 
complicate motives. The Hamlet who needletely ffiams madness 
devdops into the Hamlet who unintelligibly swerves from revenge. 
Far b^r for Shakeqieare’s credit to admit that his Hamlet pretends 

* Kenay (18&4) calli Hamlet a canons psydidogical study grafted on the story 
ofahalf-barbaroasage. Cf. also Corbin on HoMkr and its sources. 

* Blander Matthews mentions the name of Kyd. He says that Laertes b manly 
yet agrees to treason: like Kyd’s summary psychology. Prof. Herfbrd says that 
ffie plot of Hamlet in substance b superb nidodnma. 
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madness because K]rd’s doa so. At times he did make himself answer- 
able for other men’s artistic sins; and here he retained all the archaic 
machinery while transfiguring all the Characters. The construction 
remains incohermt, and the hero an enigma. At the outset he should 
have told Horatio and Marcellus: since the audience bdieved in the 
Ghost the characters would do so. The King’s confusion after the 
play is d«r proof of his ^ilt Kyd’s tragic method is one of lon^ 
baffled action, and these devices are his machinery in adapting a barbaric 
story where ^e barbarian nuist delay because he is only one against a 
powerful chief. Possibly it all goes back to a sun myth.* 

Hamlet is commonly condenmed on the strength of a single recoil 
from assassination — and most high-minded men would have done the 
same. But the audience, who were under the dramatic spell, and 
believed in the Ghost, disregarded allquestionsof real time. Shakespeare 
makes a masterly effort to hint a psychological solution of the acted 
mystery, while heightening it by the self-accusing soliloquies. It is 
he who makes Hamlet keep the Ghost’s tale secret, and he stresses the 
Queen’s guilt. The latter — an almost intolerable motive for drama — 
is the new ground-note of Shakespeare’s Hamlet. The pessimism that 
proceeds from utter sickness of heart makes us feel that revenge is no 
remedy. This implicit pessimism is Shakespeare’s personal contribution, 
but matter remains which conflicts with pessimism, viz. displays of 
vigour like the killing of Polonius. A psyt^olo^cally consistent play 
cannot be made out of a plot with barbaric action and a hero trans- 
formed to a supersubtie Elizabethan.* 

He performs a miracle of dramatic imagination, and projects a 
personality which holds our minds and hearts in spite of his cruelties. 
He does it by sheer intensity of presentment, absolute life-likeness of 
utterance, phrase, feeling. Shakespeare himself is not revealed until 
we see how often he was compelled to handle or retain intractable 
material. Here he was adapting an old play for his company, and the 
public expected the Ghost and mock-madness. Critics in the past have 
^ied to explain the problem apart from its genesis. Shakespeare, by 
immensely heightening the character, put it in still further irrelation to 
the action. His real triumph was to turn a crude play into a master- 
piece— a ntagniEcent tour de force which may ultimately miscarry 
aesthetically bi^use a silk purse cannot be ntade from a sow’s ear. But 
the pragmatic test is finaJ: the miraculous puppetry of the actor- 
tnanager has kept millions at gae for centuries.* . . . 

The gist of previous remarks made upon Mr. Robertson may be 

' Cf. Gilbert Murray. 

* A. W. Ward says that Hamlet is concaved on a broader basis than the action 
of the play furnishes. The play is forgotten in the hero. 

Sir A. Quiller-Couch says Hamlet could not be a popular play vrere it a psycho- 
logical enigma. 
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repeated: he keeps a perfect balance between inner and outer. He 
knows the history of ^e play and he has experienced its charm. His 
scientific knowlrage waits upon his aesthetic; he does good work in 
the historical field because he has a keen sense of Hamlet’s marvellous 
personality. F rom his examination of the material appears the greatness 
of themind that transformed it. Because heappredatestheself-accusing 
soliloquies he sees clearer that the delay is imposed from without It 
is well-known that volumes have been written upon Hamlet', but the 
outstanding fiicts are the unaccountable delay, and the gulf between 
Hamlet’s nature and his actions — his treatment of.Qphelia, slaying of 
Polonius, and dismissal to death of his two former friends. Mr. 
Robertson makes it dear to us that Shakespeare did not draft the play 
but adapted it — and that only in its history can we find a due to these 
enigmas. 


V 

PROFESSOR BENEDETTO CROCE * separates the poetical 
personality from the practical, and insists that the former is the true 
object of study. Erroneous conviction that the two are identical is 
the source of vast usdess labours in Shakespearian philosophy. Con- 
jectures about Shakeq>eare are of no use, as it is impossible to deduce life 
from poetry. When a sentiment that has really been experienced is 
raised to the sphere of poetry, it is plucked from its practical soil and 
made the motive of composition for a world of dreams. Thus it may 
be true or not that the tragic period is connected with Shakespeare’s 
life. Other disturbing errors are to connect Shakespeare with the 
history of his time, like Tune — or to trace different forms of his 
poetry to his reading, like Chasles. 

Shakespeare was a universal poet, no particular poet of ideals, 
morals, politics, yet he is not irrdigious, immoral, He nowhere 
refers directly to God, but within him is an ever-present obscure 
consdousness of an unknown divinity. Yet the positive and negative 
are not reconciled in superior harmony. After a storm, though good 
men fill die thrones of the wicked, the desolation of fiuth betra3red, of 
goodness trampled upon, of innocent creatures destroyed remains. 
Shakespeare is not beyond these passions, but he is beyond being on 
one side or other. He recdves them all in himsdf siinply to make 
of diem his unique world. He surpasses individual emotions but 
strengthens our interest in good and evil, sorrow and joy, destiny and 
necessity. The object of critidsm is to point out exactly where lies 
the poetical modve. The sense of strife in dtal unity prevents the 
visicm from becoming simfdified and superficial in the antithesis of 

' Arktto, Sh. and CerneiUe, tfaas. Douglas Ainalie (Allen and Unwin, 

Rathw than omit $0 impottant and oonno^tan a critic aa Profesior Croce, it baa 
been deddbd to include him among English writers. 
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good and evil. Shakespeare is not a philosopher who reconciles all 
under theory. We must confront his objectivity with his poetic 
subjectivity, his impersonality with his i^rsonality. His cosmic and 
philosophic thoughts simply fulfil the function of poetical expression, 
and lose when taken from their context. In the depth of his conscious- 
ness Shakespeare appears outside all definite creeds, and only knows the 
vigorous passionate life upon earth, with the surrounding shadow of a 
mystery. Y et his moral discernment bears a strong imprint of Christian 
ethics. Tragic conflict arises from the union of this exquisite ethical 
judgement to a vision of the world moving by its own or some mys^ 
terious power. He has not Dante^s historical conception of life, and la^ 
true political faith and passion. One must relate his mental presupposi- 
tions with the life of the time. The Renaissance had made earthly 
life real, and he truly belonged to it — ^to the side of it associated with 
new wants, with the spirit of new philosophical research, full of 
doubts, permeated with flashes from the future. 

His treatment of love in the comedies is characteristic of the 
Renaissance. He regards it with affectionate sympathy but also 
curiosity, with the superiority of an expert mind, and thus with delicate 
irony. Love claims to be founded on judgement, but is guided by 
fancies, and is therefore self-deceiving, as in M.N.D. R. and J. 
might be called the tragedy of a comedy. The Poems and Sonnets are 
from Italian models, but he is always a poet, as he can never get away 
from himself. He infuses his own thoughts and modes of feeling, and 
harmonies and movements of the soul, so that the Sonnets have the 
aspect of a biographical mystery, of a poem containing some hidden 
moral and philosophical sense. The poetry of the romantic and 
idyllic plays is also rather superficial and tenuous, as the decorative 
baickground takes the first place. They have a sense of unreality, as 
we see in the crises of the action, where evil-doers are easily pardoned, 
and the wicked turn out to be harmless 

Critics have spoken of the ‘educative’ effect of the historical plays 
on Shakespeare, in the way that recalls the conception of art as 
‘imitation of nature’. The artist must give form to his own sentiment, 
not reproduce external nature or history turned into external reality. 
The question, then, is of the sentiment which inspired the historical 
plays. They have not the epic quality, because Shakespeare is no 
partisan marching under one or other political or religious banner. 
He goes beyond, to the universal man and the cosmic problem. Like 
the Renaissance, he lacked historical reflection and homesiclmess for 
the past. The cause of the internal stimulus, the constructive idea, the 
lyrical motive, of the historical and Roman plays, is interest in 
and affection for practical achievement. Henry V is more a king 
when he tears off the kingly mask and sees himself as a man. Hotspur 
is a ‘formal’ hero, but all his wit, satire, love, arc hastened by impetuo- 
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nt]r. Coriolanus is also a ‘formal* hero, and his bravery is not founded 
on love of country, or on a faith or id^ but has no other object than 
itself. Falstaff has a kind of innocence, the result of the complete 
liberty of his relation toward all restraint and ethical law. Shylock 
lives and speaks, and himself explains what he means; the pathetic and 
biassed nineteenth-century interpretations are foreign to such a charac- 
ter. He lacks a background, and his rapid fell is unconvincing. The 
characters of the stricidy historical plays do not find their ideal comple- 
ment. Because there lacks a definite ideal, but there is sympathy for 
the vaiying lots of striving humanity, interest is, •concentrated upon 
character-drawing — and historical material is somewhat passively 
accepted. On one side we get force and impetus, on the other lack of 
idealization and condensation. We cannot find Shakespeare’s own 
thoughts in Coriolanus^ because the hero, the Tribunes, &c., are 
looked upon solely as characters, not parts and expressions of a senti- 
ment that should justify one or other or both groups. Henry V fiiiled 
to understand Falstaff, and is not to be admired for repelling him. 

In Macbeth the vision is wider, almost philosophical, yet includes 
the former practical vision. In the historical plays there are powerful 
but limited individuals; in the great plays there are more than individ- 
uals, representing eternal positions of the human spirit. The former 
treat gain or loss of the throne; the latter also, but they add to it the 
gain or loss of the soul itself, the strife of good and evil at the heart of 
^ngs. Macbeth and Lady Macbeth tremble in their experience, at 
that creative moment of daring which demands the resolute dedication 
of the whole man. The obstacle is not material, but it is loyalty, duty, 
justice, piety, &c The struggle is between savage desire and the rever- 
ence which the other idea inspires into his deeper being. Lady Macbeth, 
whose power of desire is absolute, discovers the cause of his weakness 
and applies the remedy. She strengthens his will for action — ^the will 
pure and sim|de — ^but after the crime the same atrocious discord 
continues. His tragedy is that he cannot hold himself right or wrong — 
the tragedy of reality contemplated at the moment of conflict and 
before Ae solution has been obtained. 

Lear is inspired by an infinite hatred for deceitful wickedness. Lear 
himself is a creation of pity and sarcasm; he was mad before he became 
mad; but Shakespeare’s creative impulse goes so deep that he assumes 
^gantic pr<^rtions. Goneril and Regan express l^undless egoism; 
but love is equal to hate, and Corddia is goodness itself. Why does not 
goodness triumph in this material world ? Why does she, though con- 
quered, increase in beauty till she is adored as something sacred? The 
whole tragedy is penetrated with this anguished interrogation. 

lago represents evil for art’s sake, done through artistic need to 
realize his own being and feel it strong. He gains nothing, and what 
results from his acts is evil as an end in itself, arising from desire to 
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prove himself superior. Othello is pierced by sensual jealousy, but 
is also injured in what he holds sacred— so his wying of Desdemona is 
aviation. This was Shakespeare’s answer to that mysterious form of 
evil — perversity. 

A. and C. gives the tragedy of the will dominated by passions, of 
voluptuousness that means internal and moral death. It is composed 
of the violent sense of pleasure coupled with a shudder at its effects. 
To Antony the rest of the world seems heavy and prosaic, but it is 
voluptuousness notlove: he sees clearly what Cleopatra is. Thetragedy 
of the will is poetically lofty but in a low form morally. 

The atmosphere of Hamlet.^ where the obstacle is internal, is fiu: 
more subtle. It is the will itself in the dialectic of its becoming, in its 
passage from meditation to purpose and ftom purpose to action, in 
its burning true concrete will. Brutus differs by taking a decision, 
though he does not hate Caesar. Strictly speaking, Shakespeare has not 
put more of himself and his poetry into Hamlet than the other plays, 
and perhaps there is less philosophy because it is more perploced and 
vague. Even *To be’, though supremely poetical, cannot be reduced 
to a philosophic problem. The play is not the key to the others, but 
the expression of a distinctive state of the soul. It expresses distaste for 
life, but life is thought and will, each of which creates the other, but 
when certain painful events injure us this process is interrupted. A void 
succeeds, a losing of the way, which is a sort of death. Hamlet would 
have carried out the vengeance had he not begun to die internally. 
Everything contrary to the ideal and the joy of life, including death and 
the fearful unknown, ciystallize round the murder of his ftither and 
adultery of his mother. He cannot love, for love is love of life} * his 
display of moral indignation t;o his mother is but a paroxysm. He does 
hot know the nature of his malady, so instead of combating he encour- 
ages it — at most uttering vain self-rebukes. Finally he effects 
vengeance, but as if by chance. Yet the song of desolate anguish that 
the poet sings is so lofty that it would seem that a newer and more 
lofty conception of reality and human action must be born of it 

Not reconciliation but justice pervades Shakespeare. He knows 
neither perfect saints nor perfect siimers, for he feels the strode at the 
heart of reality as necessity, not accident. The good and brave have 
weaknesses, and the criminal’s energy of will may be a kind of spiritual 
greatness. Prospero, refined by meditation, experience, and sdm^ 
and penetrated with the thou^t of the instability of life, forgives. 
Shakespeare is indulgent to men but neither rises to cheerful hope and 
&th nor sinks to gloomy pessimism, because the strug^e Ixrtween 
good and evil remains undecided for him. His characters ^rmtly love 
bf<^ yet they renounce it serenely, like a liberation. Claudio is almost 
resigned, then dutches at a glimmer of hope. Bamardine is indifferent 

' Cf. Franz Horn. 
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to life and death yet lives and gets drunk. It is only conjecture ^t 
Shakespeare’s last period was one of ‘serenity*, and that Prospero 
represented himself. 

Excellence in his art was long denied or contested to Shakespeare. 
It was said that he was strong in character, weak in construction} but 
such distinctions, between characters, actions, style, dialogue are 
arbitrary, scholastic, and rhetorical. The precision, the delicacy, the 
gradations, the shading of his representations, brides the passages 
where he theorizes on art, prove that he had profoundly meditated ^e 
art he practised. . 

Much criticism of Shakespeare is worthless, but the German critics 
of the speculative period at least tried to discover the soul of Shake- 
speare’s poetry: though unfortunately they imagined that it resided in 
a sort of philosophiod, moral, political, and historical teaching. The 
objecdvist criticism, now in fuU vigour, is absurd. Art only succeeds 
when irradiated wi^ a sentiment which determines and controls it in 
all its parts; whereas historians and psychologists attempt to detach 
characters from the creative centre of the play and transfer them to 
a pretended objective field, as if they were made of flesh and blood. 
What Shakespeare was intent upon was the creation of his own 
spiritual reality. No doubt his historical origin is to be found in the 
Renaissance. From Italy he received his form and material, and also 
man^ thoughts that went to form his vision of reality. In addition he 
obtained from Italy his literary education: but the origin of his poetry 
was in himself alone. . . . 

Professor Croce’s point of view is that of the philosopher, concerned 
with reality and the nature of knowledge, not its diluted reactions in 
the physical world. At the heart of the universe there is movement 
and struggle; man is a self-contained world, and his actions are pre- 
ceded by struggle. Shakespeare made the actions of his charaaers spring 
from the primary struggle in varying degrees of purity. The outer robe 
of Professor Croce’s interpretation does not differ notably from that of 
other critics. That the early plays are partly unreal because the 
decorative background takes the nrst place; that the idea of die 
historical plays is interest in practical achievement; that the tragedies 
add the gain or loss of the soul, the strife of good and evil at the heart 
of diing^: all this recalls Dowden. It is no novel teaching that one 
must discard history and biography and judge the poet only by his 
poetry. However, this is but &e approach to Professor Croce’s centr^ 
idea — die pangs that precede the birth of the work of art With this 
purpose he withdraws from Shakespeare a definite system of morals or 
philosophy, formal religion, the historical sense— in order to restore 
diem to him on the fu^er ade. Art may proceed direcdy out of the 
beaudful— but die good, the true, and the beaudfiil are one. Just as 
excitement lends nervous force to the body, «id the strength of a mad- 
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floan is a proverb, so the mind of the inspired poet, strug^ng to 
produo^ almost de^ite itself discovers secrets of nature and unguessed- 
at relations of things. Thus Professor Croce extracts from A. and C. 
a shudder at the effects of the violent sense of pleasure, and tells us diat 
G)rddia, though conquered, increases in beauty till she is adored as 
something sacred. But his finest work is his analyas of Hamlet’s mind 
— ^the causes that produce internal death. And when he says in the end 
that a greater conception of reality is bom out of the agony, we feel 
that he has taken us widiin ear^ot of the throbbing sound of the 
creative impulse. Beauty bom out of sorrow, hope out of earthly 
wrack, is the artist’s goal — ran^ng from the merely personal writer 
whose mind revolves within its own shadow to the world-wide drdes 
of Shakespeare. 


VI 

MR. T. S. ELIOT ’ accepts Mr. Robertson’s criddsm of the play of 
Hamlet historically as a stratification, and he also agrees that die 
essential emotion added by Shakespeare is the feeling of a son towards 
a guilty mother.* But the emotion is too hard to lo^ze and manipu- 
late into art. The only way to express an emotion in art is to find 
external fects that evoke it; e.g., L^y Macbeth’s sleep-walking state 
of mind is communicated to us by a skilful accumulation of imagined 
sensory impressions. Artistic ’inevitability’ is when the exter^ is 
adequate to the emotion. But Hamlet is dominated by an emotion 
inexpressible because in excess of the facts as they xppeu. His disgust 
envelops and exceeds his mother, and as he cannot understand and 
objectify it, it poisons his life and obstructs action. Had Shakespeare 
made Gertrude more criminal, there would have been a totally 
different emotion in Hamlet; but because she is so negative, she wakes 
in him the feeling she is incapable of representing. Hamlet seeks an 
outlet in buffoonery because he cannot find it in action. The problem 
is one of intense feding without an object or exceeding its object, and 
Shakeqpeare attempted to express the inexpressible. To understand it 
we should have to know the unknowable, for we assume the experi- 
ence was one which exceeded the fects. . . .* 

It is an old saying that thought without action is demoralisung, and 
that the anger of an irritable person exists already in his own mind. This, 
on a gigantic scale, applies to Hamlet, accor^g to Mr. Eliot We 
remember that Mr. Robertson declared that the pragnutic test was the 

' Tie Sacred Wood, 1920 (Methuen). * Cf. Richaidson (1784), and Hu^n. 

’ Cf. W. F. Trench (axi-xs note): 'All thoughts and feeling seA to nuteiialise, 
to externalise themselves. That is the most fundamental fact of the universe, the 
^Mson for all action, the basis of all axt Any externalising of feeling tends to 
“ease”.' Mr. J. Middleton Murry also writes that ‘sensuous perceptions are 
■“oessary for the complete expression of contemplative experience*. Problem of 
^fyte, p. 9. 
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final one, and that for centuries the play had never fidled to enthral 
countless audiences; but on behalf of Mr. Eliot it may be suggested that 
the minds of dramatic audiences are filled to dieir full by the display on 
the stage of mighty passion, and the power to analyse their causes is 
deferr^. Mr. Eliot’s essay, therefore, is an interesting hypothesis, and 
one likely to stimulate the minds of others. 

VII 

PROFESSOR HERFORD ‘ discovers that Shakespeare has certain 
preferences and exclusions which he shares udtfi the respectable 
citizen rather than the finer and rarer spirits — ^in other words a bias 
for normality, which specially appears in his treatment of love and 
marriage.* Love to him is a transfiguring and joyous passion, and its 
effects are happy. He is interested neither in violation of marri^e nor 
in the coquette or the prude. He touched only the fringes of the 
comedy of love because normal love is not ridiculous and could yield 
material for the comic spirit only through some fiuX or situation 
external to it He deals with confused identities, or the rarer kind of 
confusion in cases like Rosalind and Beatrice where his humour is 
richer and finer because it derives from a hidden ground of passion or 
tears. Nor is much tragedy to be found in normal love, and so Shake- 
q)eare uses the kind of delusion which perplexes and rends apart. But 
where he excelled was in inu^ning sudi fine women’s souls that 
slander from the man they loved wrought upon them to the most 
piteous extreme. Alvirays the tra^c quality springs from the wonderful 
pre^tment of the love which is wrecked. 

In the beginning he was slight and superficial, inclined to paradox 
and symmetry-— e.g., the Shrew, Lady Anne’s courtship {Richard III), 
Helena’s wooing {jIU*s Well). Su(^ paradoxical feats were foreign 
to the profound normality of his mature art. To his taste for S3rmmetry 
we must add a conception of love as extravagtmt magnanimity 
{Verona). Viola {Twelfth-Night) typifies hfe retreat from the extreme 
romantic position, for in the originid story she follows a fiuthless lover. 
Later on he discards even the fun of sex-confusion: Imogen’s adven- 
tures are purely pathetic. At first he delighted in opportunities of 
pathos from situation, but his riper technique was fortified by acquain- 
tance with the spirited and high-bred Portias and Rosaline^ of his time, 
and he acquired the experience, the genial worldliness, the poetized 
normality of his riper art. 

The subject of Jll*s Well was not congenial to his prime, and so 
the reason why he revised the play must have been something in the 
fundsunental thane which attracted him. This, no doubt, wm 
H elena’s dear-sighted resolution, in which she is a true sister of Portia 

' Sh's Treatment rf Lewe and Marriage, 1921 (F. Unwin). 

* Cf. M^ziira and Beeching. 
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and Rosalind. She herself must be less the active agent to conquer 
Bertram than the sport of circumstances. Yet Shakespeare does not 
solve the problem; for if she means to aVoid him why does she pilgrim 
to St Jaques? She fluctuates between resolute pursuit and dign ified 
renunciation— -the first of which represents Shakespeare’s earlier mind, 
the second his riper. He tried to fit a character based upon a nobler 
type of love into a plot based upon a grosser. 

The norm of love obscured at the outset gradually grew dear, 
and became the background of the most deligh&l comedy and most 
poignant tragedy. His comedy of love is outside the norm, like 
buriesque (M.N.D.). And, though more rarely, in tragedy, when 
obsessed by evil, he accentuated the disastrous aq>ects of &e relations 
between men and women. In some of his greatest work he shows love 
as unstable, lawless, grounded on illusion, the cause of tragic ruin 
within. The union of Desdemona and Othello is precarious because 
they are ignorant of each other. Love in Hamlet’s Denmark is 
naturally touched with insidious disease. Only Ophdia among Shake- 
speare’s women renounces love at a fiither’s bidding, and there is 
nothing heroic in her sacrifice. It breaks her own heart and mind, and 
removes one of the last supports of Hamlet’s trust in goodness. Love 
is the spiritual undoing of Angelo (M, for M.)^ and Isabella’s purity 
is a negative abstinence, not whole-hearted devotion to a man she 
loves, like the rest of Shakespeare’s heroines. Troilus and Cressida are 
without the grandeur whid makes ruin sublime. The tragedy is 
depressing because it strikes less deep; the harms do not raid and 
shatter but undermine and frustrate. Cressida’s love may kindle valour 
for a moment, but in the end it saps heroism and romance. But passion 
invests the fidl of Antony and Cleopatra with a splendour beside which 
the triumph of their conqueror appears cold and mean. Shakespeare 
takes no sides and does not theorize about morals, but simply ^ows 
that Antony’s passion ruins him as a statesman and saps his mental 
and moral strei^th — and yet it enlarges and enriches his emotional life. 
As a rule, when Shakeqreare is at his greatest, love has a subordinate 
place, yet no other poet has so united appreciation of love as it is with 
appr^ension of its ideal possibilities 

The qualities of perfect balance and fine taste which we noted 
before in Profissor Herford are not lacking in the present treatise. 
It remuns to ask whether any new land is brought within the sweep 
of his compass that has found a new centre. In ^e first place he helps 
us to conceive how infinitely delicate a woman’s soul maybe, according 
to Shakespeare: the soul which cannot bear the beloved one to think 
evil of it. Secondly, we may compare his criticism of All's Well to 
Mr. Robertson’s of Hamlet^ and of A. and C. to Professor Croce’s of 
Hmlet. The Phoenix rebirth Aat Croce discovered in ILunlet’s 
<lespair, he discovers in Antimy’s mad pasrion. This is the critic’s last 
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triumph-Hio induct the reader into a larger world of beautjr that 
rises suddenly like a vision when the foundations of the world of sense 
have given way. Finally, Profosor Herfbrd is right to insist that 
Shakeqieare had a strong bias towards the normal, and that even 
enraptured lovers like Romeo and Juliet design honourable marriage. 

VIII 

WE will first deal with remarks on Shakespeare’s religion and ethics. 
Raleigh says that he gave up the Chundi and took to rdigion. 
Professor Croce, that he was no poet of ‘ideals!, .yet not irreligious, 
iiiunora4 fiitalist, pessimist; that he nowhere refers directly to God, 
but within him was an ever-present obscure consciousness of unknown 
divinity; that he strengthens our interest in good and evi4 sorrow and 
joy, destiny and necessity; that his moral discernment bears a strong 
imprint of Christian ethics; that he believes neither in Fate nor in 
determination of character; that justice is everywhere in him; that 
he discerns acutely good and evil, but leaves the contest between them 
undecided. Professor Croce condudes that he is not a philosopher who 
reconciles all under theory; and Professor Herford likewise affirms 
that he takes no sides, is no ethical theorist trying exactly to measure 
right or wrong, but a great poet whose comprehensive soul had room 
for many kinds of excellence incompatible in ffie experience of ordinary 
men. His was a glorious humanity. 

The last word fidy introduces die subject of Shakespeare’s politics, 
beginning with Raleigji’s phrase (the counterpart of his former) that 
Sh^espeare gave up ffie State and took to humanity, and that he was 
the completely representative national poet who expressed the immense 
tolerance of the English national temper. Sir J. Marriott likewise uses 
link-phrases, that to Shakespeare the moralist right depended on 
perscHud qudities, that he dung in politics and ethics to the golden 
mean, and also subscribed to the doctrine of Machiavelli — ^that politics 
were divorced from ethics. He says that no one was ever inspired by 
more ardent love of his own country, but he was no partisan, he had 
Olympian impartiality, and England to him was an inspiration. 
Professor Croce, on the other hand, denies that he has any true 
political fiuth and passion. 

Sir A. Quiller-Coudi calls him a magnificendy indolent man 
breathing life into old plots, uid a migh^ errdtsman. Profiasor Croce 
says that he was intent on the study of his art. 

Of purdy general remarks we will pve the following: Sir A. 
Quillo'-Couch’s, that his two greatest natural gifts were poetry and 
humour; ^r J. Marriott’s, that he had unfailing dramatic instinct, 
and no man 1^ a nicer sense of the congruities; Professor Croce’s, 
that he was a universal, oljective, impersonal poet, and one of the 
cleatest and most evident; Profiasor Herford’s t^t there is litde 
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of myth and dream in his poetry — ^its staple is die humanity we 
know* 

Sir A. Quiller-Couch says that he has a sublimated conception of 
maidenhood. • . • 

We welcome the absence of dogmatic statements in all these critics. 
Surely this method is the true one: to reason imaginatively from one^s 
own experience to the Shakespearian sum. As mysticism is self-proved, 
because it operates identically on the furthest-removed minds in time 
or race, so those whose minds faithfully receive Shakespeare may 
uldmatdy lighten the vision by comparing their experience. 
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ENGLAND 1921-1922 

I. WINSTANtEY. II. J. M. ROBERTSON. III. CLUTTON-BROCK. 
IV. DYBOSKI. V. CONCLUSION. 


I 

M ISS LILIAN WINSTANLEY > strikes a new note in Shake- 
spearian criticism) or rather accentuates one. oply partially struck. 
She deals with the historical origins of the plays, and startles us with 
some contemporary parallels. 

Her object is to r^rd a play as an Elizabethan audience would 
regard it, since the mentality of his audience provides the dramatic 
poet with at least half his material. Hamlet’s Denmark would appear 
to an Elizabethan audience like contemporary Scotland. There was 
feudal anarchy, usurpation, assassination recognized as the method to 
remove a rival. Yet in Shakespeare’s Denmark and in contemporary 
Scotland there was love of education, philosophical depth, power of 
thought and meditation. In both the Catholic and Protestant &iths 
exist side by side. The Ghost is a Catholic, Hamlet a Protestant, 
since Wittenberg was a famous Protestant University. So in Scotland 
the Queen and her party were Catholic, her opponents the Protestant 
lords. In Shakeqieare’s Denmark the king was murdered and his wife 
marries the murderer: so Damley. Polonius is murdered like Rizzio, 
and his body disposed of by the staircase. Also the king has no regular 
army, and Laertes heads an armed band — as in sixteenth-century 
Scouand. In both countries there was love of strong drink, and both 
courts have Italian and Danish names. Shakespeare’s audience would 
be intensely interested in Scotland because it was the country about 
to provide them with a king. 

Are the critics right who represent Shakespeare as a modem 
psychologist ? Even if he were three hundred years ahead, his audience 
would not be. He cannot have been completely indifferent to his 
own era, and the Elizabethan stage was doseiy associated with politics.* 
Leu* could be more easily compared with Oedipus and Priam than 
with Goriot. Oedipus and Priam are not people of common life, but 
the modem psychologist aims at realistic portraits of in£mdiuds. 
Homer spoke of ‘divine Priam’, and Shakespeare’s greatest figures 
are almost superhuman — not even extraordinary ituhviduals. There 
are no historic^ records of men pathetic as Lear, interesting as Hamlet, 
wise as Proq>ero. Shakespeare hints at his diaracters being partly 


> Hamlet aad the Scottish Suceetsun, 1921 (Cambridge Univenity Pren). 

* Hints cX thh theory appear in Steevens, Plumptre, Hunter, Ma^, Else (1868), 
KfonUgut, Frieien, Brandi Mathew, Jusserand, Cbevrillon. 
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0 iythol(^c and 8]rm1)olic. He places Prospero on a magic island, 
withdraws Macbeth and Lear into the legendary past, makes Othello 
symbolic by his blackness. The m)rthologist is fundamentally historical, 
the psychologist is an egoist and individualist who chooses a subject 
that interests himself, and makes it interesting by his method of treat- 
ment — ^like Flaubert with Madame Bovary. The mythologist 
with traditional matter, already interesting to his audience — ^like the 
Greek dramatists. Had Shakespeare been a psychological realist he 
would have invented his own plots, for his method of reconstructing 
and altering beyond recognition saves him no labour. He makes more 
improbable Ae already improbable plots of Lear and Hamlet. Hamlet 
becomes a different character; only Ae names are alike and Ae country 
Dennoark. 

Richard II and Hamlet ext linked togeAer because Aey Aow how inti- 
mately Shakespeare and his company were connected with politics. The 
partisans of Essex were suspected of using Ae fortunes of Richard II as 
a symbol. In Ae last years of Elizabe A Ae great problem was succes- 
sion. AlAough Aere was prejudice against Scotland, James had Ae 
best title, and it would be an immense advantage to unite Ae whole 
island under one rule. James was learned, merciful, unrevengeful, 
serious, reflective, melancAoly, retiring. His fliAer had been murdered 
and his moAer imprisoned for life. He defended himself wiA subtlety, 
verbal fence, and so great a passion for keeping his own counsel that 
he was at times suspected of insanity. He escaped assassination, which 
had befldlen all his Stuart predecessors, by reticence, subtlety, and 
genius for evasion. He prided himself on knowledge of human nature, 
but the most flital of his defects was vacillation and weakness of will, 
whereas Ae Tudors had will-power and determination. He let Ae 
younger BoAwell usurp his power in Scotland, and he admits Ae 
vacillation with whiA ElizabeA in her correspondence reproaches 
him. Yet in emergencies — suA as Ae Gowry conspiracy — ^he acted 
wiA decision. 

In Ae saga source of Hamlet Aere was no parallel to Ae murder, 
but Aere was in Ae Damley murder in Ae ScottiA ballads. Before 
Ae explosion an attempt had been made to poison Darnley, and he 
escaped Ae explosion to be strangled in Ae garden. The correspond- 
ences are Ae effect of poison on Ae body, Ae secret Aaracter of Ae 
murder, Ae body found in Ae *orAard*. As Mary had been accused 
of poisoning her first husband Arough Ae ear., it looks as if Shake- 
speare combined Ae Aree attempts. The Ghost’s attitude to Ae 
Queen is tender and indulgent, and Damley to Ae last sought Mark’s 
}ove. In Ae play Ae Queen is fickle— and Ais was Buchanan’s Aief 
indictment: that Mary vehemently loved her first husband, Aen soon 
forgot, and married a second who was inferior. Hamlet and Ae Ghost 
stress Ae indecent haste and contrast between Ae two meiv— and all 

sd 
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oontemporaiy records stress the difference of Damley and Bothwell. 
Damley was skilled in martial exercises and had a fancy for appearing 
in full armour. Much is said of the Ghost’s armour that makes him 
more dignified and warlike. Buchanan and others describe Bothwell 
as a ne^y adventurer, vicious and drunken: and Hamlet alludes to 
the King’s heavy drinlang. Hamlet is Protestant whereas the Ghost 
is Catholic, and admits ‘foul crimes’, and is grieved by nothing so 
much as the want of absolution. Damley was a Catholic who had 
sinned and was cut off without extreme unction. His son, James I, 
was Protestant, and an eager student of Protestant theology. In the 
saga there was no ghost bmuse no doubt of guilt; in history there 
was doubt: Bothw^ was suq>ected but not openly accused. There 
were rumours of apparitions on the night of the murder; and Shake- 
speaxe unites these into his magnificent conception. Gertrude remained 
true to Claudius — ^like Mary to Bothwell. Among those who received 
the captured Bothwell was one Eric Rosencrantz — and at the court 
of Scotland there was a Guildenstem. 

The crucial problem of the drama is the hero’s character, his 
melancholy and irresolution. But if Hamlet does not act it was because 
Shakeq>eare was stating an historical and political problem which 
neither he nor any one else could solve. In the prose sources the 
task before the hero is quite simple. Both Hamlet and James were 
philosophic and meditative, and interested in the darker side of human 
nature. In both was the baffling trait of hesitancy combined with 
sudden vigour in emergencies. Elizabeth vrarns James that his nephew, 
the younger Bothwell, had repeatedly plotted against his life, md 
complains that he talks but does nothing. This reproach or hesitation 
is not in Shakespeare’s source, where the hero is delayed by external 
circumstances. The most open practices on the part of the younger 
Botihwell, and most manifest insults, cannot sdng James to action. 
At last Bothwell enters the palace in disguise and asks pardon of James 
on his James forgives, but later on exconununicat« him— « 

Hamlet spares Claudius at prayer till he can achieve his reli^ous ruin. 
This explains how the play appealed to great popular audiences. In 
Kyd’s original Hamlet^ as in the sources, the motive of revenp was 
main ly stress^ It was a startling innovation to make incapacity for 
action the centre of a tragedy; but if it concerned England’s 
king it would fiednate. Ms^espeare combined the-two Bothwells: 
the crimes of Claudius are those of the elder, more stnldng and 
dianutic Bothwdl; but the relation of Hamlet to Claudius is that oi 
Jaunes to Ae younger BoAwelL James was careless of dress, and 

Hamlet was iniMfferent to dress and scornful of courtiers. James alwap 

curied taUets to take notes, and it is Hamlet’s first action after the 
Ghost>interview. This can have had no oAer object than to shows 
personal trait Hamlet’s fxdicy delivers him from many penis, an 
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Jama was the only one of his race to escape violent (kath and live 
out his natural da)^ Shakespeare’s method is not portraiture, but he 
taka the central situation, the Orestes-like motive of the play-- the 
murderer of the fiither has married the mo^a — the man who should 
avenge but cannot The Duke of M. for M. is inferior to Hamlet, 
but more like the historic James — because, when Shakespeare wrote 
Hatidett he had not seen James, when he wrote M. for M. he 
had. Hamlet must have b^ a pamphla in &vour of die Scottish 
succession. 

Neither the play scene nor the motive of the voyage to En gland 
was in the saga. After the Damley murder pictura were circulated 
of it among the excited people, an^ above all, a banner which had a 
dreadful effect on Mary. Hamla ^ows the king’s daigns, yet lets 
himself be sent on a dai^rous voyage, and leava his country in the 
power of a villain. Such a mingling of hesitancy and rashness can only 
have been represented because there was a real historic parallel. Jama 
set out on a stormy voyage to bring home his bride — ^Anne of Denmark 
—and left the younger Bothwell to his own devites. Shakespeare 
retained the incident because it shows a power of vigorous action in 
emergency coexisting with a certain rashness and weakness in the 
very circumstanca which enable the vigour to be shown. When 
Hamlet returns he again for^va and attempts to be friendly with 
Claudius: as Jama again forgiva the Catholic ark and Bothwell. 

The murder of Polonius resembla the historical mUrder of Rizzio 
by Damley, but not the saga. In the play we get the Quan’s bitter 
lament for the ‘good old man’, and Hamlet’s disposal of the body 
‘by a staircase’ — ^the staircase that played a prindpal part in the murder 
of Rizzio. Perhaps Hamlet’s gruesome remark that Polonius was at 
supper is a macabre reference to the Rizzio murder where the victim 
was found ‘at supper’. The politic worms may be a parallel reference 
to the wearisome and futile sittings of the ‘Lords Politic’ in considering 
the murder. These things would be accidental if alone, but in combina- 
tion they convince. Polonius resembles Burleigh, and Shakespeare 
might make him Hamlet’s enemy, as Burieig^ was of Essex and 
Southampton. Polonius stands out as the one person who enjoys 
the royal confidences, like Burlei^ who had outlived Walsing^am 
snd all his generation. Burleigh was a learned man who had played 
s prominent part in Cambridge— and Pdonius obviously desires to be 
thought learned, and alludes to his university life. To hk son Thomas 
Cedi, who lived an irregular life in Pari^ Burleigh wrote anxious 
letters, and instructed ftiends to watch him — ^like Polonius and Lwrtes. 
He aim wrote a number of ma»ms for his son, like the adviM of 
Polonius. And he would state all the reasons for or against a particular 
action, with meticulous care for detail. He would employ sp)rii^-— 
at Polonius intercepted Hamlet’s letters to Ophelia. He estranged his 

od a 
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dau^ter fircMn her husband, throu^ udng her as a decoy — as Polonius 
estranged Ophelia from Hamlet He was a new man who resented 
attacks on his ancestry — and so Hamlet’s ‘fishmonger’ strikes home 
to Polonius. The humiliation of Burleigh by his scornful rival Essex 
was a standing jest of the court: each is ni^e a public butt by a brilliant 
young man. As nothing dramatic happened to Burleigh, Shakespeare 
combined him and Rizzio, as he did ^e two Bothwellt The parallel 
is that both held a position of supreme trust and widded power by 
underhand methods. To unite them unites the two parts of the play 
— Junes I and Essex. 

The story of Ophdia resembles that of Elizabeth Vernon, wife of 
Southampton, and Lady Essex. Southampton’s love for Elizabeth 
Vernon cost him the fiivour, and he married her secretly. 

Both Essex and Southampton repeatedly offended the Queen by dieir 
connexion with pla3rs and players: and this would not have been had 
Shakespeare treated imaginary events. Among resemblances are the 
wooing with too muchfamilianty. Both Polonius and Laertes reproach 
Ophdia: and Elizabeth Vernon and Ophdia declare that their lover 
had pledged his word. They are both separated from their lovers, and 
in both cases the love affairs are made court affairs and publidy 
discussed. Marriage becomes impossible, and seduction is suspected. 
Elizabeth Vernon’s lover went away, and she became deeply distressed 
and in danger of insanity. Hamlet’s language to Ophelia is most 
coarse, and her song$ are equally suggestive. Was Shakespeare carrying 
his ffiend’s story a step fu^er, and making it more pathetic? South- 
ampton vm in Ae Tower, in danger through this love-story. Probably 
Shdcespeare wished to awaken sympathy for him, and ^e required 
unity was already in the minds or the audience. Shakespeare depicted 
sympathetically the relations between Hamlet and Ophelia, but it is 
an open question whether they were literally innocent — and Victorian 
prudery may mislead us. The conclusion implied by Hamlet’s sugges- 
tions in the play scene and Ophelia’s in her son^ is other than 
iimocence. His love for her only appears in certain scenes, and the 
reason may be that Shakespeare drew Hamlet from more than one 
ori^nal. He forgets about her through most of the play. 

Much in Hamlet’s ejqieriences suggests Essex, and he was by nature 
student and soldier more than courtier. He preferred retirement to 
court life, and, like Hamlet, was without ambition: while the Hamlet 
of the saga wished to gain the crown. Hamlet’s curious lack of ambidon 
is thus e:q>lained — ^£at Shakespeare took hints from Essex, against 
whom, at hb trial, ambidon was preferred as a criminal charge. In 
the last j|rear of hb life Essex was irresolute to the point of insanity, 
and at times longed for death and showed himself world-weary and 
life-weary. Like Hamlet his last ansdety was not to leave ‘a woundrf 
name’. He was dasely associated with actors — ^to the Queen’s db* 
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pleasure — and the Stage then influenced opinion like the modem 
Press. It told against Essex that he was connected with Shakespeare’s 
company, whi<^ had repeatedly performed Richard II with its 
deposition scene of the King and his death. Hamlet is courteous to 
the players and calls them ‘the abstract and brief chronicles of the time’. 
He would not have done so had their pla37S dealt with Brona^Age 
Britain and ancient Denmark. Nor would the Star Chamber have 
concerned itself with dramatists and actors that had no political in- 
fluence. As Essex and Richard //,so it was the Gonzago play which 
brought Hamlet’s fate on him. There is no parallel in the saga to 
the story of Laertes, but there is in the last years of Essex. As Claudius 
pits Laertes against Hamlet, so Robert Cedi pits Raleigh against 
Essex. Essex was haunted by the dread of ignominy to his body if he 
died a traitor’s death — and this suggests the grave-di^ng scene— 
the insulted dead, the shamed and humiliated dust, &c. Essex had a 
passionate desire for recondliadon with Cobham and Raleigh — and 
Laertes exclaimed, ‘Exchange forgiveness . . Also, ‘I am jusdy 
killed with mine own treachery’ — and so Raleigh was destroyed by 
the same methods of slander he had used agtiinst Essex. As Spenser’s 
great poem is one mass of symbolism, as symbolism is a chief method 
in the religious drama before Shakespeare, and also in Lyly, so an 
element of symbolism is probable in Shakespeare. The casket of 
letters was stolen from Lady Essex, as Hamlet’s love-letters to Ophelia 
were intercepted. Ophelia’s description of her lover differs from the 
Hamlet who resembles James I. Essex was courtier and soldier, but 
Hamlet ocpressly disliked bloodshed and despised the tricks of courtiers. 
These facts cannot be interpreted as psycholc^, but they can as 
history. Nothing in Shakespeare’s justifies Fordnbras succeed- 

ing to the throne, but it is symbolic of James I — ^the heir from another 
and more northern kingdom entering to make good his right at the 
head of his army.* 

These resemblances are too dose to belong to the atmosphere of 
the time, and they are all events of immediate interest Shakespeare 
selected the Andeth saga as Hamlet selected Gonzago. He loved 
reality and wished to describe life as it is lived, and his audience would 
be interested in the personalities and politics of the time. His method 
was to shape contemporary events into good dramatic material. His 
plays might be defined as mythology on its way towards psychdt^. 
Great mythol<^cal figures may have been thus creataJ— neither 
c^ied from individuals nor pure fiction, but accretions round a 
historic centre. The Faerie Queene is avowedly contemporary history, 
]*et it looks less like it than Shakespeare. Had Hamlet’s character 

* H. S. Bowden {Re^im cf Sh^ pp. 318-24) compaiw Polonios to Burleigh, 
"Sinlet to Etse^ Claudius to Leicester. Mr. I^thew says that Shakespeare had 
Sttes in mind when he drew Brutus and Hamlet. 
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been a p6)rchological uni^, so many critics would not have differed 
about it, but they would naturally (Uffer if Shakespeare were draudng 
from more than one charactef at the same time. . . . 

No one can read the above without being at least partially convinced. 
Such a trait as the note-taking of Hamilrt and James 1 cannot be 
accidental. The greater individual likeness of James I to the Duke 
in M. for M. and the likeness of Polonius to Burleigh are specially 
convindng. One is constantly askings ‘But is this trueP — like the 
bewildered Tribune at the news that Coriolanus was marching on 
Rome. There is also the question of method, and the example of 
the Faerie Qwene is a powerful weapon in Miss Winstanley’s hands. 
We have been told before that the lUizabethan drama filled the part 
of the modem newspaper, and other writers have connected the deposi- 
tion scene in Richard II with the hite of Essex. Miss Winstanley, 
therefore, does right to hold the lamp higher and show the ever- 
widening drdes of historical interest But she strikes us as wrong in 
diminating the psychological interest, for we think that even if Shake- 
speare started along the broad slope of history, his final wrestle took 
place on the higher ground with ^e single human soul. We also ask 
oursdves whether Miss Winstanley’s method of reasoning subtracts 
grandeur from or adds it to Shakespeare’s characters? Her saying 
that his greatest figures are almost superhuman, and not even extra- 
ordinary individuals, mi^t be compared with Professor Bradley’s 
critidsm. And she adds that no historical men have been pathetic as 
Lear, wise as Hamlet, ice. Is not our awe at the splendour and terror 
of a great man increased by the knowledge that he is a human being 
like oursdves? Lastly, we venture ip say that Miss Winstanley is 
more absorbed by history than Shakeroeare — and she effects a similar 
transference in the reader’s mind. Shje disposes us to pursue historical 
studies rather than return to Shakes^re; she centres the interest in 
James I, Damley, Bothwd4 Mary, Burleigh, Essex, Elizabeth Vernon, 
and others rather than in Hamlet suid; Polonius and Ophdia. 

In the Introduction to her second book ’ Miss Winstanley stres^ 
the importance and rdevance of time. She denies that one can dis- 
sodate a poet from time and space and consider him simply in the 
abstract — and die remarks diat Professor Bradley scaredy refers to 
the events of the day. According to her the question is, 'I^at is the 
relation of the plays to En^and and the seventeenth-century? Sym- 
bdism is to be expected in Shakespeare, and historic events appear 
differently to contemporaries and modems. Schlegd and Cderidge 
sup{danted die historical method with the psychological} but ps)rcho' 
logy also had its historical devdofunent, and that of the sixteenth 
century differs from the nineteenth. The method of oonstmeting 
characters differs radically, and Spenser uses an individual to represent 

* Macbeth, laar,aadCmteiipararyHutoey, t9as (Cambridge Univ. Fkm}* 
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the genius of a whde country, and also characters that stand both ibr 
individuals in history and the genius of a whole nation, e.g. Orgoglio 
and Manunon represent both Philip II «f Spain and Spun itself. So 
with the Huguenots, Coligny is himself and the whole genius of 
France} and Queen Joan of Navarre is herself and also the daughter 
of France. If this were Shakespeare’s psychology it might throw li^t 
on Lear — a play great enough to be the tragedy of a nation. We can 
imagine it as the scream of horror of Ei^a^’s greatest genius at the 
anguish of the civil war in France, whidi he feared mig^t happen in 
his own country. Spenser’s characters are superhuman, neither por- 
traits nor fiction. It is useless to interpret Shakespeare’s psychology as 
if it were Browning’s. Hamlet, Macbeth, Lear, Prospero are greater 
than any individual man. The Elizabethans took a great interest in 
history, and the stage dealt with contemporary history: it was charged 
against Essex and Southampton that they had made political use of 
the stage. The Government, menaced by secret enemies, would not 
allow the most innocent allusion to current politics. In Macbeth and 
Lear Shakespeare uses a large element of contemporary history closely 
connected with immediate events. In the bare subjects there was 
nothing to suggest such dreadful and punful emotion. The passion of 
Lear, like nothing else conceived by the human mind, is about the 
domestic affairs of a remote king of the Bronze Age, whose story in 
the original was not a tragedy. The true theme of Macbeth was the 
Gunpowder Plot which was aimed against the Protestant Ruler of 
Britain and the Union of Crowns of England and Scotland. Macbeth 
fulfilled the Merlin prophecies by trying to avert them; and James I 
was greatly interested in prophecy. James compared the Gunpowder 
Plot to that a^nst his fither; he dreaded a repetition of it, and the 
populace dreaded it for him. They feared a massacre of Protestants 
in England similar to St Batholomew. Both Macbeth and Lear 
appealed to the same complex — ^the Damley murder and St. Bartholo- 
mew. Onl^ the fete of nations and the fete of the world are great 
enough subjects for Macbeth and Lear. 

Merlin had prophesied that the Arthurian Empire should be 
restored and the unity of Britain achieved when the true British line 
succeeded to the English throne. Macbeth knew Banquo’s line was 
destined to succeed, and, like Oedipus, he caused the prophecies to be 
fulfilled by the means he took to avoid them. Britain was the great 
protagonist of the Protestant feith, and the uiuon of crowns was 
dreaded by Spain. Those who didiked the union supported the Gun- 
powder Plot, and James truly bdieved in a league against him^f 
directly fomented by Satan. In his reign there were repeated trials 
for witchcraft and sorcery, and Cathcdics were supposed to be guilty 
of such practices. He thou^t himself and his life were ol^ectt of 
between the forces of good and evil. He believed in the divine 
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right of kings, and thought the theory would be strengthened if it 
could be prov^ tl^at secular prophecy had also foretold his advent to 
the throne. Now we see how intensely the subject appealed to Shake- 
speare’s audience. The people believe in divine right because through 
it they assert their own right to national development as against the 
Pope’s claims. Macbeth would avert the Merlin prophecies — and 
evil spirits try to destroy Banquo, but these very powers of evil are 
forced to testify to the permanence of his line. Advanced nationalism, 
and freedom of thought, and political freedom, are contrasted with 
reactionary Papalism. A great Protestant Empire will set the world 
free: and ^e subject of Macbeth is the furious opposition of the powers 
of evil. 

The Gunpowder Plot reminded James of the murder of his father, 
and the English nation compared it to St. Bartholomew. The audience 
would believe in Macbeth’s attempt to extirpate the race of Banquo; 
hence Shakespeare works to a pre-existent unity in their minds. The 
murder of Duff by Donwald in Holinshed was the nearest parallel to 
the Darnley murder in Scottish annals, and Shakespeare modifies it to 
make the resemblance closer. The conference of Macbeth and his 
wife, the bell, the drink, the silence of night, Macbeth’s disrobing, 
his pretence of being awakened, the knocking: none of these are in 
Holinshed, but all have parallels in the Darnley murder. So in the 
Banquo murder Shakespeare drew on St. Bartholomew, and its central 
incident, the murder of Coligny. The latter, the Darnley murder, 
and the Gunpowder Plot were all imputed to the Catholic League. 
The English dreaded the Catholic League, knowing their country to 
be the object of its animosity. 

We remember the irony of Duncan’s praise of Macbeth’s castle; 
and Melville in his Memoirs sa)rs that Darnley was lodged in Kirk o’ 
Field as a place of good air. There is nothing of this in Holinshed, nor 
of the intense depdi of night which the Scottish proclamations dwell 
upon — nor of the conversation between Mary and Bothwell in her 
chamber before the murder, which Buchanan reports. Shakespeare 
also discards the blood feuds prominent in Holinshed, and makes Lady 
Macbeth’s motive ambition for her husband. So Bothwell’s ambition 
was insatiable, and Mary wished to gratify it. The terrible incident 
of knocking at the door occurs twice in the Darnley murder — ^when 
Bothwell knocked with a clamour on the gate of the- Kirk o’ Field 
— and when his servant roused him. Two servants were killed with 
Darnley, and two who lodged apart survived to give evidence: 
thus the parallel is curiously exact. Further parallels are Macbeth’s 
statement that none will dare impugn the deed because the doers have 
all the power— and Bothwell’s impudence and audacity at the Darnley 
trial. The heavy sense that no one dared speak for justice was 
burden that weired on men’s minds. The Court was crowded with 
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Bothwell’s adherents; the Earl of Lennox (absent from Hdinshed) 
was chief accuser; and he, and Shake^>eare*s Lennox, ardendjr desire 
help from England. In the contemporary plan of the murder the 
bodies of Darnley and his servant appear, and a dagger floating in the 
air above them. Also a child’s picture is seen, with the inscription, 
’Judge and avenge my cause, O Lord!’ and a broken branch lies by the 
dead bodies. These resemble the figures shown to Macbeth by the 
witche^ and all prove that the mentaUty of the time turned history into 
symbolism. Shakespeare describes the night as intensely still and then 
tempestuous beyond human memory. The symbolism of the Darnley 
ocplosion that made the ground shake explains this contradiction. 

Further blanks in Holinshed and likenesses between Macbeth and 
Bothwell are that both are accused of lechery and tyranny, both have 
no interval of contentment or good reputation, and both are accused of 
witchcraft. The Queen falls into melancholy, and her epileptic fits 
may have suggested the sleep-walking scene. In Holinshed the blood 
feuds give a sort of wild justice to the crimes of Donwald and Lady 
Macbeth. Shakespeare substitutes ambition and personal affection which 
correspond with history. It is Hamlet’s method in the Gonzago play. 

James I believed that the younger Bothwell was associated with 
witches, and such belief was general. The Privy Council had ascribed 
the Gunpowder Plot to the evil spirits of Scotland. We hear of a witch 
raising storms to stay the Queen’s home-coming to Scotland — ^the very 
practices of the withes in Macbeth. It was proved that Bothwell was 
connected with several witches, and Roman (^tholicism was his impel- 
ling motive. He was said to be the great centre of Catholic plots and 
conspiracies. The essential idea of Macbeth is that the hero plans with 
the witches the murder of a king, and knows their inspiration is from 
the Powers of Darkness. 

Shakespeare took little but prophecy from the witches in Holinshed, 
but he adds all the wonderful and terrible details from the Scottish 
witch-trials. His witches, like those of history, have fiuniliar spirits; 
they have the gift of prophecy; they raise storms and pursue ships; they 
term themselves ’sisters’; they can pass the sea; they are associated with 
cats; they meet in waste places; they gain influence by telling men half- 
truths. . . . The aim of the Bothwell witches, and of the Gunpowder 
Plot, was to prevent the union of England and ^tland — and both were 
set on by the Roman Catholics. 

People feared the Gunpowder Plot might be followed by a St Bar- 
tholomew. Compare the wavering of Charles IX, and the taunt of the 
Queen, his mother, in his chaml^r at midnight The a)nunentators 
have only assumed that there was such an interview and previous 
promise in Macbeth, Holinshed only says that Lady Macbefo urged 
him on, but nothing of cowardice, of previous promise, of the excellent 
opportunity. The Queen, fearing he would rdent, oi^red the bdl of 
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St Gennain L’Auxerrois to be sounded — and a bell is the signal to the 
hesitating Macbeth->«nd it was terribly e£Fective on riie stage. Dun- 
can's attendants pray, and Coligny and his people were at prayer when 
the assassins readied the door. Holinshed makes a supper the occaaon 
for the murder of Banquo, and Shakespeare adds detaik to intenafy the 
parallel with the occasion for the massacre of St Bartholomew — ^the 
marriage feast of Henry of Navarre with Marguerite of Valois. There 
is the same hideous treachery of making an invitation to a festival the 
occasion of massacre. As Banquo was to have been the prindpal guest, 
so Coligny. The latter urged his people to escape, as Banquo did 
Fleance, and both victims were slain by torch-light Shakespeare here 
appealed to the nerves of his audience, as he did with the Ml. Both 
were murdered with repeated blows on the head and a terrible amount 
of blood: of which there is nothing in Holinshed. Like Macbeth, 
Charles IX was haunted ever after and suffered terrible remorse. In 
sleep he cried out his horror of blood, as Macbeth was shaken by 
terrible dreams. The Huguenot poet tells how the gutters were filled 
with blood, which flowed into the rivers, staining them crimson, and 
thence reaped the ocean; and this recalls, 'Will all great Neptune’s 
ocean . . .’. Like Macbeth, Charles IX suffered from hallucinations 
and sleeplessness, and he died largely through want of sleep. Shake- 
speare drew on this because his audience had inherited the traditions 
of the rdiigious drama and believed in God’s moral j udgements. F ranee 
is said to have been sunk in vice and crime in the reign of Charles IX; 
the land was rife with lewdness, luxury, irreligion, impiety, magic, 
abominations, disorders, treason, poisoning, assassirutions: to which we 
may compare, 'Alas, poor country . . .’ {Macbeth iv. iii). St. Bartholo- 
mew and the Darnle^ murder were looked upon as one tragedy — the 
terrible crimes by which the Catholics sought to prevent the Protestant 
succession in England. 

The Porter in Macbeth is a satire on Guy Fawkes — Guy Fawkes 
who served as the watchman who mountra guard over the cellar. 
What we call intrusions of comedy may be tragic-grotesque. The 
Grave-Digger and Porter may appear comic like Satan and Judas 
Iscariot in the mystery-plays. Macbeth may be a composite character, 
like Hamlet, and he is more interesring than any real murderer. His 
courage, recklessness, and audadty recall the elder Bothwell, his associa- 
tion wi^ witches the younger Bothwell, his halluciiudons and remorse 
Charles IX. He thus becomes 'the ideal murderer’, a figure of super- 
human horror and fiudnation. He would have been uninteresting as 
the (flder Bothwell only, hard and callous, without the glamour of the 
supernatural and riie trait of remorse. It is not ea^ to tmite all th^ 
qMities in an individual; so Macbeth is more than man— « figure in 
whidi all rile Dements are human, but so ennbined that riie result is 
supohiunan. 
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The story of L«ar was &oii^ to the public as authentic history, 
but not as tragedy. A remote king in the Bronze Age, whose original 
story is a conspicuous example of undeserved good luck, hardly seons 
a subject for one of the most terrific tragedies in the world. Shake- 
speare eliminates the real motive of Goneril and Regan in the story, 
and so makes the main motive of his drama a nuurble-hearted, inerqdic- 
able, inexpre^ble ingratitude. In a book of Pierre Mathieu we find 
what loolb like a French interpretation of the story of Gloster. 
The blind fether is France, and the blindness is sjrmbolic of the blind 
and rash acts of that country. The illegitimate, treacherous son is 
Henry of Guise } the le^timate, devoted son Henry of Navarre. Lear 
is a political play in which the nations are protagonists, and ungrate- 
ful ^ildren the fitctions of a dvil war, tearing their fiitherland to 
pieces. 

It is hard to realize now to what an extent the Gunpowder Plot had 
terrified the nation. The King compared it with his Other’s murder, 
and the people to St Bartholomew, and it was supposed to be the work 
of the Catholic Les^e which had produced dvil war in F ranee. The 
parallels with the Damley murder were — ^diat Damley had been led 
to his doom by fiilse professions of affection and his own credulity — 
that he rashly left his friends and placed himself in the power of traitors 
— ^that Mary would exdude him from the title of ‘king’ — ^that he was 
proud and haughty and prone to furious rages — ^that Mary took away 
his servants, forbade hers to obey him, denied him necessities, made 
him beggar and outlaw, thrust him naked out of doors into deserts and 
heaths, compelled him to shelter in a ruinous house with beggars — 
that he attempted to escape to F ranee. ... Few of these are in the old 
tale of Lear. The murder was repeatedly called parridde and said to 
violate two of the sacredest things — ^matrimony and royal majesty. 
The Chremelt does not give this sense of the greatest of all human 
duties violated and all human sacraments broken. Rizzio is insolent 
to Damley, like Oswald to Lear, and both a^ravate the mischief. 
Damley never had more than the shadow of power, and this shadow 
of power and tutelage of his daughters was bitter to Lear. Damley 
suspected Mary of &e basest sensuality, and this was one of Lear’s 
terrible charges against Goneril — ^‘Down from the waist th^ are 
Centaurs’— whereas Goneril of the dd story is not so accused. Rage 
and impotence were the leading traits of Damley and Lear. Even 
Damley’s friends admitted his capricious folly. The ‘fool’, sometimes 
called a ‘boy*, seems like a symbol or detached personality of thatsecond 
self whidi had mined Lear. 

Damley was thrust out naked, barred from nobility, denied his 
servants— even as Goneril and Regan beat down Ae numl^ of Lw’s 

hnigjits. In both we have causeless change from Aevrarmestprofissime 

of affections to Ae bitterest hate and open and obvious insdence. 
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Damley foOowed Mary from one castle to another, to be disdainfully 
exduded — as Lear rode after Regan. Damley’s heart was obstinately 
fixed in loving Mary— and Lear is terribly hard to disenchant with 
Goneril, and more so with Regan. As Goneril practises with Regan to 
shut Lear out of doors, so does Mary with the Earl of Murray’s wife. 
The sources tell nothing of this refusal of fire, lodging, shelter. The 
’division between the dukes’ represents the fimtious ^ttish nobles. 
The hovel is paralleled by the ruinous house near alms-houses for 
poor be^rs provided by Bothwell. Contrary to the Chronicle Shake- 
speare makes intense, violent, and unprovoked hatred a main 
motive of his play. Only the taking awray of the 'servants resembles 
the Chronicle. 

Mary ivas tied to Darnley (who was actually Duke of Albany) and 
jealous of Bothwell’s wife — as Goneril was jealous of Regan with 
Edmund. The Casket Letters containing Mary’s impassioned letters 
and sonnets to Bothwell ruined Mary, as Goneril was ruined by her 
love-letters. Goneril arranged to marry Edmund and planned her 
husband’s death— and we read in Buchanan of Mary’s marriage con- 
tract made before Bothwell’s divorce. The love story is in history, 
but in neither of Shakespeare’s sources. 

In Huguenot Memoirs St. Bartholomew and the Damley murder 
were treated as parallel crimes inspired by the Catholic League, 
planned and executed by the House of Lorraine and Catherine de 
Mddid, and there was direct contact with the powers of hell. The 
murders of Damley and Coligny were termed ‘parricide’ — and the 
French royal fiunily were used to call Coligny ‘fiiAer’. The Hugue- 
nots called him the ‘fiither’ of his country, and compared France to an 
ungrateful child destroying its father. He had almost regal power, and 
was descended from a house one of the privileges of which was a 
personal retinue of 100 knights. He was knovm as the second king 
of France, and Catherine wras jealous of him. The Parisian populace 
crowned his effigy with straw — as Lear and the wild flowers. He had 
been warned against Charles and Catherine, but he believed in their 
professions of affection. Shakespeare blended the two stories in one, 
and he was working to a pre-enstent unity in the minds of the audience 
From the story of Damley come the supreme pathos of Lear, his 
helplessness and futile rages; firom Coligny, as representing France, 
die Titanic power and passion, the heroic courage and-digni^. The 
storm in Lear is an appalling conception, and ffie Frentffi dvil war 
was often compared to a terrific tempest Coligny was old and appealed 
to the murderers to respect his white hairs, like Lear — and like Lear 
he still had tremendous physical force. Lear had terrific passions, ^ 
Coligny was known to rate furiously the whole French royal fiunily* 
Lear was stripped naked in the tempest and deserted by all— and with 
Cdigny all France is exposed naked to the ten^wst of St. Bartholomew. 
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Afbnr hk death Coli^y’s very furniture was judged and condenuied to 
be destroyed} in Lear we have die bitter irony of the trial of the joint- 
stools. To die tragedy of one of die greatest nations reduced almost 
to the level of the brut^ we add Shakespeare’s fear of a like fete fer 
England, and this exphuns his terrific grief. The historians tell how 
France was like a fedier who preferred the ill^dmate son Guise to 
the legitimate Navarre. Like I^gar Navarre uldmately won his king- 
dom by arms. Joan of Navarre was against Catherine and Margaret, 
as Cordelia vras against Goneril and Regan; she sees through their 
impudent lies, but cannot fight. Coligny had been advised by his friends 
not to come to Paris; but he ignored their warnings and believed in 
the Queen Mother’s enthusiastic professions of affection. His trust 
appeared almost senseless to his friends. It was part of the St. Bartholo- 
mew plot to withdraw Mary Queen of Scots from prison and make her 
Queen of England; therefore the Huguenots treat St Bartholomew 
and the Damley murder as one series of events aimed at the Protestant 
succession in England and France. The two crimes were connected 
in the popular mind and linked by Shakespeare in drama. The Queen 
of Navarre was murdered by Catherine, as Cordelia by her sisters. Like 
Cordelia the Queen of Navarre never flattered or dissimulated, and 
gave up all, even life, for the truth. 

Catherine persuaded Charles that his nobles were a danger to the 
royal family, and in 1569 he was insulted by the diminution of his 
retinue. Lear’s curse on ^neril would apply to Catherine. She was 
sterile for long after marriage, and then her children quarrelled with 
her and among themselves, and were a bane to France. A Huguenot 
tract of 1573 curses them in Lear’s manner. Joan of Navarre stood 
by Coligny in his darkest hour, and on his defeat at Moncontour in 
15^ she goes to him and is received as an angel. She brought with 
her a doctor named Ambrose Pard who made many improvements in 
the treatment of the insane. He replaced the old brutality with gentler 
treatment, including music. Coligny is the father of his country, 
betrayed and murdered by ungrateful children; his naked body is 
exposed to the elements that are less cruel than his children. He is the 
genius of France, and in his person all France is naked and outraged: 

she will revive and live again. Like Albany, Charles IX at first 
gave way from weakness, but he afterwards repented his share of Ae 
tragedy. His younger brother, the Duke of Anjou, was a willing 
accomplice, and his fete was like Cornwall’s: he was stabbed by a servant 
who revolted against him. Henry of Navarre suffered misformnes 
like Edgar, but finally he came to tiie rescue of blind and mutilated 
France. Matiiieu says that Fiance would have fidlen to pieces had not 
the great Prince received and cherished her: and this is a dose pardld 
to the central episode in the Gloster story, where Edgar receivm 
*nd dierishes Gloster. Edgar speaks as a peasant; and Navarre in 
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taAy life was brought up among peasants and spoke in a strong 

souuiern dialect 

Sliake^)eare writes symbdic mythology, and it has beat so long 
ignored brause we have assumed the same psychology in the sixteenth 
centuryasthe nineteenth. It was the method of his age, and weseeit 
in the Faerie QueetUy Lyly’s plays, Sidney’s Arca^^ Ben Jonson’s 
Masques, Dra 3 rton; and also in the historians such as Buchanan, and 
the French poets and historians — D’Aubignd, Ronsard, Malherbe, 
De Thou, Mathieu. In Memoirs we get historical prose cm one page 
and the same material turned into mytholc^ical poetry on the next. . . . 

On the whole we think Miss Winstanley’s seCdrid book more con- 
vincing and fuller of more striking parallek than her first. The 
floating dagger above Damley, Coligny and his retinue, the fate of 
Anjou, the character of Joan of Navarre^these and many others 
cannot be aeddents. Now and then a parallel is overstrained, e.g. that 
Lear was hard to disenchant with Goneril and Regan; or the compari- 
son of the Casket Letters to those of Croneril. However, we feel no 
doubt that Shakespeare was acquainted with these things, and that they 
worked in his mind and he derived ideas from them; but that they were 
equally present to the minds of the audience, and that Shakespeare 
wrote his plays in the Hamlet-Gonzago spirit, we do not think is 
proven. Of ^e first book we said that Miss Winstanley transferred 
the interest from Shakespeare to history. This is true of the second, 
though we do not for a moment deny that Miss Winstanley herself is 
impressed to the full by Shakespeare’s genius. However, we must 
admit that for the moment we are more interested in Darnley, Both- 
well, Mary, Coligny, Catherine the Queen Mother, Charles IX, 
Henry and Joan of Navarre than Banquo, Lady Macbeth, Lear, 
Albany, Gloster, Edgar, and others. It may have been observed 
that we did not include Macbeth in the list, and here we think that 
Miss Winstanley surpasses herself, and we are rapt from history into 
contemplating the terror and splendour of Macbeth’s character. She 
tdls how *he has penetrated below and beyond the world itself, into 
dark reservoirs of unknown and unfethomable evil which the soul of 
man dare hardly dream of eiqrloring, and, most tragic of al4 he hMWi 
riiat he is ruined and can measure aU that his soul might have been and 
all that hn soul has lost’. She adds that ‘Shakespeare cannot have found 
the whole of'such terrible sublime in any one human heart’, and that 
Macbeth is something more than *a figure in which all the elements 
are human, but in whidi they are so combined that the result is super- 
human*. 

Here Miss Winstanley gives generously, but in the last dause the 
ri^ ^ver proves unkind, as Ophdia would say. Having shown^ us 
Macbeth like a pillar of doud and fire, she tenw to dehumanize him. 
We still think riuU the great soul in the great body let loose (Hi earfli is 
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the most awe-inspiring sig^t beneath the sun. When Othello q>eaks 
words like these, 

Here is my journey’s end, here is my butt 

And very sea-mark of my utmost sail, 

we feel some^ing that diminishes the sack of cities, and we rather 
sympathize with Ae brigand who had been in Napoleon’s retreat from 
Moscow and confessed to George Borrow that Aere was ’nothing 
remarkable* in his life. But Ae oWous answer to Miss Winstanley is 
Aat we need know noAing of Ae Darnley murder or St BarAcdomew 
to apprmate Macbeth and Lear. She has written criticism of an 
extraordinarily interesting kind, and, in exceptiotud cases, such as Mac- 
beA, of Ae finest, but she has also lit up historical events wiA stolen 
PromeAean fire. 

II 

MR. J. M. ROBERTSON continues his labours wiA Henry 
and, applying Ae test of manner, sees much in it to doubt. The limner 
of Hotspur and Kate, Falstaff and Harry, would hardly present war 
mainly as a declamatory matter of reciprocal rant and taunt. The 
verse is often pre-Shakespearian, and has vigpur wiAout sweetness, 
power wiAout grace, and Ae comic relief is often dragged in by Ae 
heels raAer Aan lightly interwoven. The Prolc^es hint at pre- 
Shakespearian drama, and Ae action at times heavily relies on Aem. 
After Agincourt we see undoubted traces of recomposition. 

Act I has Ae same primitive dramatic expedient as Ae first scene of 
Edward lib. Ae King must be convinced of the rightness of his cause. 
The Harfleur rants contain 25 per cent, of double-endings, compared 
wiA 5 to 9 per cent, in oAer verse of Ae play, and Aeir lines are tur^d 
and end-stopped. The first is full of bombast and boasting, Ae second 
of csdculated savagery — ^hardly fitted to Ae leader of Shakespeare’s 
manhood. Would Shakespeare have produced such work a year, or 
even a few years, after i Henry IF} No doubt he worked over Ae 
play and wrote Ae scene between Ae King and Ae soldiers and some 
of Ae Fluellen scenes, but Ae original play belongs to Ae time of 
Henry Fly and Ae rant style to Mariowe’s first crude period. Probably 
about 1 590 a play on Henry V, embodying some of Ae popular matter 
of Ae old Famous Ficteries had been put togeAer by Marlowe, Peele, 
wd Greene. Shakespeare never vitally rehandled the play, Aough he 
inserted Ae best eAic^ and poetical matter. In Ae preceding play he 
had deariy given Ae King’s reason for invading France. It was 
probably Chapman who vindicated Ae order to slay Ae prisoners — 
Ae one non-CaAolic EngjiAman who justified Ae Massaav of 
St BarAdomew {Revenge tf Bussy d*.dmbms). The Aree versions in 
‘ The Sh. Carun, Part 1 , 192a (Routledge). 
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Htnry F of the massacre of the prisoners at Agincourt are intelligible 
as the result of two interpolations, but not as the spontaneous composi- 
tion of any one author. Throu^ inattention to style such anoinalies 
have long passed muster. Shakespeare would not have copied Marlowe’s 
diction after he had written i Henry IF and Henry’s V’s soliloquy 
in Act IV. 

The verse of J.C. is more archaic and less flexible than that of 
I Henry IF noA John, and the proportion of double-endings (i9’S) is 
the same as Richard 111, compared with 21 *8 in / Henry IFoaA John. 
Some of the verse belongs to Shakespeare’s middle s^le, but much does 
not. For two hundred years it has been admitted mat the character of 
Caesar is unsatisftctorily presented, and Fleay suggested the hand of 
Ben Jonson. Jonson’s method is didactic, hortatory, and declamatory, 
and we may al^ compare Casca’s speeches with Chapman’s Sejanus, and 
his prose narrative with the prose in the latter’s Tragedy Caesar 
and Pempey. Chapman often used the standing tag about the ’many- 
headed beast’, and like Ben Jonson he was for Pompey and against 
Caesar. Drayton also derides the multitude, and so does Marlowe. 
It was a universal pre-Shakeq>earian note. 

The quality of the play and the lack of any unifying conception are 
alien from Shakespeare. It has not the flaming power of Coriolanus 
nor the wealth of portraiture of A. and C., nor is it a rounded dramatic 
whole as are these plays. The management of the time is not un- 
Shakespearian, but it suggests condensation. The unfit brevity of the 
presentment of Caesar suggests both condensation and alien interven- 
tion. It is the work of a hostile artist — as were Jonson and Chapman: 
the stories told s^nst him by Cassius in scene ii are not historical, 
and are invented to disparage him. The later Shakespeare, who grasped 
Antony and Coriolanus with such amazing power, would not fail with 
him whom he called elsewhere ’the mightiest Julius’. We are probably 
reading either alien work rewritten by Shakespeare or Shakespeare 
curtailed and interpolated by another. With Brutus, Cassius, Portia 
the play follows Plutarch, but Plutarch is not made to cohere as in the 
great Roman plays: the quarrel between Brutus and Cassius has no 
dramatic meaning. They become suddenly transformed to old friends, 
after Brutus had been scolding like a servitor. Except for the reconcilia- 
tion the scene is undignified and unworthy. If the retelling of Portia’s 
death by Messala was purposely left standing, it exhibits Brutus as 
a fraudulent psrMtr. We seem to have an interrupted revision of the 
quarrd scene, and the original handling is surely not Shakespearian. 
Shakespeare may have twice revised it, once retouching it, an^ 
secondly, strengthening it by making Brutus already know of Port’s 
death, which in the original play he learns only afterwards. Portia is 
merely a hysterical nuisance and a danger to her friends; and she kiln 
herself in the midst of her husband’s supreme tria4 though she had 
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begged to be his helper. She is no integral part of the play, and her 
speeches do not advance the action. But if the object was to disparage 
her, it suggests Ben Jonson, who in Felporn^ Sejanus^ Catiline shows 
contempt for women-politicians. After Caesar’s death the play became 
the chronicle history type, in which only Marlowe excelled, because 
he unified it by sacrificing chronology and historic detail. The wran- 
gling scenes of the opposing leaders belong to the primitive method of 
dironicle plays, including Tamburlaine, The first hundred lines of 
Act V are like the debris of a pre-Shakespearian play, and also the 
rants of Brutus and Cassius after the assassination. We must realize 
the extent to which Shakespeare’s dramaturgy is a recasting of previously 
current stage material. But if transmutation was his supreme function, 
why is it so inadequately exercised here? 

Fleay’s later hypothesis was that the play is Ben Jonson’s abridge- 
ment of a double play. We are in the thick of a plot in the second scene 
beforeany conspiracy has been evolved — ^in an historical play which was 
supposed to teach the audience. That Caesar, Antony, Calpurnia, and 
six other notable personages should appear to play such brief parts is 
bad stage economy, and bad business. Then the triumvirate are intro- 
duced without explanation or preparation completing their list of 
victims for the proscription. No previous hint of dissidence preceded 
the sudden dispute between Antony and Octavius as to which of their 
commands shall make the right wing. Only the theory of a double 
play condensed into one an explain these phenomena. Not that the 
play is at all points compressed, e.g. the Portia action is extraneous; 
and at times the dialogue is inappropriately expanded, e.g. the prepos- 
terous discussion where the east lies. The fourth and fifth acts show 
the same marks of alternate expansion and curtailment of both primary 
and secondary work, resulting in dupliation at one point, and at another 
trunation of episode. 

The two primary plays were probably arly, and the central problem 
is to find the date and first author of Antony’s oration. As late as 1 599 
Shakespeare would not have written monotonous end-stopped verse, 
nor twice repated Antony’s intolerable metaphor of the ‘dumb mouths’. 
Marlowe was the only pre-Shakespearian with the force to write the 
oration, but the style is not peculiarly his. There was a play on Caesar 
about 1588, and the problem is whether Marlowe’s hand was in a play 
where Antony’s oration was a main feature, and a sequel which included 
the scolding scene of Act V. The following are signs of Marlowe: 
Gliding ghosts only appears in J,C,^ and in Edward III and the Jm 
0/ Malta, Cassius’s speech on the omens has a pre-Shakespearian 
quality: compare, ‘A flight of ugly ravens’ [Edward 111 ), The same 
idea is in Henry F[iv, ii. 5 1 ), and on that view Shakespeare uses twice 
in one yar an archaic figment, in archaic style, from an old play of the 
Marlowe school. Instead of such a lapse it is easier to assume that the 

II Be 
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device belongs to the old school, and all three plays were produced in 
the days of Shakespeare’s nonage. Antony’s address to the corpse of 
Caesar is in the style of Henry V before Harfleur, and may also be 
compared with x Henry FI (iv. ii. 1 1). ■ Shakespeare would not have 
written in 1599 speeches in Marlowe’s manner of 1589, in the same 
early verse manner and dealing in the same order of ideas. The line- 
ended verse of the oration is Marlovian, and long before 1599 Shake- 
speare had evolved a different manner. Am-bi-ti-ous is never in 
Shakeq>eare, often in Marlowe. In the Jew ef Malta there are two 
iterative lines ending in and three in authmty — ^the kind of 

rhetorical effect as in the oration. The verse q'u^ity and diction of 
the oration are un-Shakespearian, but it has distinctive dranuitic 
originality. It is the product of an imagination which excelled not in 
subtlety or trudi of portraiture but in vigorous and original grasp of 
simple situations. If Marlowe wrote the Roses scene {Henry FI)., he 
could have written the oration. The Roses scene, contains a high 
percentage of double endings, characteristic of Marlowe, and hr 
beyond Shakespeare before his first period. It stands out in vigour of 
declamation rather than psychologic^ depth, and its author could have 
achieved the effect of Antony’s speech. The verse of both is funda- 
mentally like many of the speeches in Edward II (e.g. those of young 
Spencer, n. i. 3t, m. ii. 10). 

Much of the play is post-Marlovian, but it was Marlowe’s hte, as 
a playwright, to miss to a large extent permanent appeal as against his 
lamr competitors. But his ideas survived, and here Aere is a Marlowe 
basis. He origiruted the play, and it was subsequently revised by other 
hands. The ‘thrasonical’ conception of Caesar has been traced to 
Muret, Gr^in, and Gamier. It is improbable that Shakespeare knew 
any of these plays, but Marlowe must have known Muret’s play. It is 
unlikely that he invented the speech of Cassius that disparages Caesar. 

Granted that a double play existed in 1602, it is conceivable that it 
was condensed into a single one in 1607. It is impossible that Shake- 
speare himself abridged it, but it is just possible that Jonson did so. 
There are verbal reminders of Jonson, and also the stultification of 
Portia in n. iv. The new attitude of Brutus to Caesar in the speech 
in which he describes the dead hero’s sin as one of ‘supporting robbers’ 
tells of a process of revision in which Shakespeare did not largely 
share. The abridgement lowers Caesar’s character and^ves scope to 
the hostile case: and Jonson in Sejanus is strongly and-Caesarean. 

If the play proceeds upon a Marlowe play d^ing only with Caesar 
and his assassinadon, there are reasons for believing that it had been 
recast by other hands, both before and after coming under Shakeq>eare’s. 
There are diKS to Drayton and Chapman. The latter wrote Ae 
Tragetfy ef Caesar and Pmpsy and he was pro-Pompdan. The acdon 
at die outset is in the key and spirit of Chapman’s play. Verbal traces 
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of Chapman are repUcation^ cmcwot^ retentiviy thunderstme. Cautilous^ 
only here and in Coriolmusy is used by Chapman and also by Drayton. 
Chapman may at least have expanded the anti-Caesarian narration of 
Cassius in the second scene. In his Caesar and Pampey he embroidered 
history in a way that Shakespeare never did. The first presentment of 
Portia, the framing of a scene for its own sake, out of due proportion 
to the main action, is in Chapman’s way, not Shakespeare’s. The verse 
and diction of the scenes, though probably worked over by Shakespeare, 
are below the higher levels of his early middle period. In Chapman the 
lyric and didactic impulse often outstrips the business of the scene, 
e.g. Portia is introduced to proclaim an ideal role which she cannot 
sustain. In ii. i. 187 we get a split infinitive — ‘Is to himself take 
thought and die for Caesar’ — a specialty of Chapman who uses it 
nine times and is the first notable writer to do so. 

The first three acts show signs of a general revision by Shakespeare, 
to which the verse owes some firmness and freedom. Marlowe 
probably originated the play before 1590, and he was then associated 
with Kyd, who was acquainted with the Cornflie of Gamier. The 
latter preserved the tradition of the boastful and self-worshipping 
Caesar. The play Caesar* s Fall (1602) has disappeared, and the old 
sequel play Caesar*s Revenge was perhaps revised by Shakespeare. 
Probably Ben Jonson compressed the two plays into one at a later date. 
In the case of Hamlet Shakespeare entirely transmuted his material, but 
here the theme was intractable. To uphold Caesar would antagonize 
the literary tradition, to applaud the conspirators might offend the 
Government.^ There is no doubt of Shakespeare’s hand in Caesar’s 
speeches — ^the stately diction and massive cadence of the speeches in 
which Caesar half-deifies himself — and we surmise that in the original 
first part of the play he presented Julius quite adequately. Unfortunately 
for commercial reasons much of his work was suppressed, but it was 
not he who set out to portray Caesar and failed. 

The primitive psychology of Richard III should make one doubt 
Shakespeare’s authorship— also the primitive end-stopped verse, and 
the high percentage of double ending^. It contains some distinctly 
early Shakespearian matter; it exhibits the ‘restrained’ and freer styles 
of Marlowe; and it abounds in double-ending^. Briefly, it is the style 
of the early historical plays. Marlowe predominates, and he opens 
with one of his usual soliloquies that present character. The verse is 
utterly un-Shakespearian, vigorous and athletic^ but never winged. It 
is late Marlowe, and, with its scale of double-endings, impossible to 
Shakespeare before Troilus. Its timbre differs as does a brass instrument 
from a violin. We infer that Marlowe revised the old work for Shake- 
speare’s Company in 1592, and then recast his former sketches of 
Glostcr in Richard IIL Shakespeare enters in ni. vii— and throughout 
* Cf. Mas Winitanky. 
sea 
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Act II, after scene i, and especially in scene iv, there are traces of Kyd. 
Clarence’s dream is Marlowe’s, b^use the verse is not Shakespeare’s, 
and no one else could dispute it with Shakespeare. We find a parallel 
to ‘Wedges of Gold’ in the HerOy and Tamburlaine. Compare also 
Richard’s opening soliloquy . to quaver on a lute . . .’ with 2 Tam'- 
hurlaim i. iii. Richard’s confessions are not in Shakespeare’s way of 
writing or psychologizing, but they are in Marlowe’s. In the later 
part of the play there are traces of revision and expansion by Hey wood 
on a Marlovian basis. 

Is the dialogue between Richard and Elizabeth Marlowe’s, or a 
reviser’s, or a mixture? The duplication of episdde is a constructive 
weakness that delays the real action, and it is wildly improbable. The 
scene is an interpolation, and has words specially used by Heywood. 
Surely no one will assign to Shakespeare the parade of ghosts with their 
sententious uninspired speeches. The whole scene, including Richard’s 
terror-stricken speech on waking, is but a continuation of the primary 
presentment of the character in the old True Tragedie of Richard III 
adapted by Marlowe. The psychology — ^the crude vaunt of villainy 
and terror-stricken avowal of guilt — is that of Marlowe’s unsubtle 
monster. The note of Richard is that of Machiavel in the prologue 
to the Jew^ of Guise in the Massacre^ of Barabas in general. The 
pseudo-Machiavellian attitude towards ‘conscience’ is flaunted in 
Greene’s Selimus. 

Marlowe predominates; Kyd enters markedly in certain scenes; 
Heywood did some later expanding. Shakespeare no doubt revised, 
but he contributed only some six or seven speeches. The play is full 
of swarming crudities and inferiorities of style, and inferior psychology, 
and is melodrama, not Shakespearian tragedy. The central Hgure and 
one or two others have the Marlovian strong outline and driving energy. 
The play is theatrically alive from end to end and is a prodigy of histori- 
cal mystification. By sheer force of dramatic percussion on the national 
mind Marlowe has established for centuries a notion of a man and a 
period as essentially fabulous as the Song of Roland. His vigorous 
craftsmanship has hypnotized posterity and swayed historians. Richard 
is not a human being but a compound of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine and 
Barabas and Guise; he is Marlowe’s traditionary cast-iron scoundrel, 
with his incongruous collapses of despair. Shakespeare wisely did little 
to the play, because its drawing power depends on tts magnificat 
crudity. Unlike Hamlet^ it could only be transmuted by entire rewrit- 
ing. Of Shakespeare it contains but a handful of speeches and inter- 
polations. . . , 

Mr. Robertson’s criticism passes before our eyes like the revolutions 
of a wheel, the hub of which is his fine power of aesthetic appreciation. 
But the prevailing note of his remarks on Henry F is strong comiMH 
sense. He is now confident of his method, and it preserves him like 
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an antiseptic in the laden atmosphere of other critics* praise. He looks 
at the play and reports its obvious blemishes, and Aen proceeds to 
draw upon his knowledge of contemporary and pre-Shakespearian plays. 
He rightly points out that the King*s true reason for invading France 
was stated in 2 Henry and in this clear light of common sense much 
of the conventional admiration for Henry blocks hded. 

In his examination of y.C. he uses finer weapons. He dissects the 
play, and, finding its total impression un-Shakespearian, subdivides 
the particular impressions of certain scenes and characters, and uses 
his knowledge of other dramatists to place them. Thence he builds 
his conclusion, and makes it stable with historical research — the old 
French plays that were known to Marlowe and Kyd. But although 
the problem is hard to solve, and Mr. Robertson takes us by tortuous 
ways, at times he can discard his learning and light up his subject by a 
direct flash of common sense, e.g. his remarks on Portia, on the quarrel 
scene, and on the oration with its monotonous and end-stopped verse. 
His reasons for assigning the scene with Portia to Chapman remind us 
that the final test is aesthetic, and that he never loses sight of this. As 
we read we seem to hear cracks in the foundations of the temples of 
praise which less independent-minded critics have reared, stone upon 
stone. In Mr. Robertson’s criticism of Caesar himself we find insight 
and common sense well mingled, and we do not think anything better 
has been written on the subject. No critic has found Caesar’s character 
satisfactorily presented, and all have striven to explain it. Certainly 
the lines in Hamlet which tell of *the mightiest Julius’ are among the 
most haunting in Shakespeare. 

Richard III contains some excellent criticism on Marlowe, yet so 
handled as to bring the glory of Shakespeare home to us. The contrast 
between the music of their verse — ^the brass instrument and the violin 
— is specially excellent; and also the tribute to Shakespeare’s discretion 
in doing little to the play. 

Ill 

A. CLUTTON-BROCK * is occupied with the problem of Hamlet’s 
delay in killing the King. He saj^ that Mr. J. M. Robertson’s attempt 
is not concerned with the delay but with other matters, and is therefore 
irrelevant. He also differs from Mr. T. S. Eliot, saying that it is 
wrong to find motives as if the play were a history of real persons. 
He maintains that Shakespeare’s problem was to make Hamlet behave 
as he would behave in those circumstances, and out of his behaviour 
to make a play. In this he has succeeded, so the problem is not ^thetic 
but intellectual, and arises because Hamlet is entirely convincing. As 
he acts, we feel so he would act, and no play gives a stronger feeling of 
certainty. The tragedy is that he does many things whiA trouble us, 
> Sk*s *Hamlet\ 1922 (Methuen). 
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and which seem contrary to his real character, yet we never doubt 
that he would do them. The business of druna is ^aracter and action, 
not psychology, which is science and not art. The notions that works 
of art are to m understood only through their history, and that they 
should answer questions which biuong to science, obstruct the experience 
of art. During the experience we hardly notice the delay but are 
absorbed by Hamlet 

The characters of a play have no existence except in their parts; 
but in a play there is more than the words. To explain the delay we 
must rediscover that part of Shakespeare’s aesthetic purpose which has 
been lost with the original business of the play. 'Our aim should be to 
discover how Hamlet’s words should be supplemented with action, and 
in what mood he should speak them. When dying he insists that he 
has wrongly expressed himself. What is the compulsion that has forced 
him to do so in action and words? The causes of compulsion are in 
the text; up to the ghost interview he is quite normal. Then appears 
the first sign of mental disorder — ^the obstacle within himself that 
prevents him from telling the others, and the actor should stress this 
violent nervous shock, as of much future importance. He had con- 
sciously resolved to obey his fiither, but the shock had made a wound in 
his mind, and the pain was so sharp that unconsciously he flinched 
from it, and seized every pretext to forget it. The ‘law of reversed 
action’ worked within him, and the more he tried to force himself to 
act, the more he unconsciously invented pretexts why he should delay to 
act. The essence of the tragray is that Hamlet’s irrelevance, the result 
of nervous shock, causes many deaths instead of one, and causes Hamlet 
to ejqrress himself wrongly. We except the soliloquies which keep the 
real Hamlet beforeus,ascontrasted with the wrongly expressed. Remove 
the soliloquies and you will see that the inner Hamlet is as much a 
part of the drama as the outer. He can put his conscious seif before 
himself with Shakespeare’s own power, but the fact that he cannot 
put his unconscious self before himself is the tragedy. The contrast 
between the will and its disordered machinery makes the interest and 
pity of the play. His behaviour to Ophelia is the result of the shock 
of his mother’s adultery. Men get an idea of woman from their 
motiiers and fidl in love with women in whom they recognize the same 
idea. They are truly in love with an incarnation of tiie divine and 
universal woman. The scene with Ophelia is unintelligible if the 
actor does not show that Hamlet is wrongly expressing himself under a 
compulsion he does not understand. Out of extreme hatred he spares 
tile King at prayer. He wishes to enjoy the pleasure of killing him, 
and must be in a rage to do it. It is more natural to him to speak to 
his nmther against the King than to kill him. To prefer words to ^ 
of violence is a mark of civilization, not weak will. He canmt satisfy 
his hatred with any act of revei^ because what he hates is less die 
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King than a certain beasdiness in life which the King represents. 
Action cannot satisfy a mmd shocked by life itself. The play is bitter 
tragedy, but not gloomy because of the brilliance and diversity of 
Hamlet’s mind. 

Hamlet would not be worth understanding if it could only be under- 
stood in terms of an earlier play. One of the critic’s main functions 
is to remove obstructions to experience of works of art. The play is 
a unity because a single character predominates— a particular, morbid 
state of that character. Contrary to Aristotle, Hamlet’s misfortune 
comes from crimes in which he is not implicated, and through the 
nervous shock from hearing of those crimes. Perhaps a tragedy should 
not be made from undeserved sufferings: yet Shakespeare has done it. 
Art expresses values by communicating them through beauty. The 
artist need not make a statement of his values even to himself, but he 
must express them in some object which makes us value what he values. 
When we feel beauty the communication is made. Shakespeare in 
Hamlet seems to embody all that he himself most values in humanity. 
He is not preaching a sermon and saying, ’Here is my ideal man’, but 
the fact that he values a certain kind of human being intensely causes 
him to express that value. Hamlet expresses values more completely 
through the presentment of a living man than any known play. It 
proves nothing about human nature; it is human nature. Tragedy 
justifies itself by revealing more than comedy, e.g. we most value 
Mercutio when he jests dying. Hamlet throughout is like a man who 
jests dying; his courteous welcome to the players is more moving in a 
doomed man than in a comedy. 

That Shakespeare so fully expressed his values in Hamlet proves 
that, if he used the old play, he was not tied to his material. Before 
Hamlet no one of Shakespeare’s characters compelled the play to be 
what it is. Hamlet came to life as no previous character; in him is a 
peculiarity of values never before attempted — a certain way of feeling, 
thinking, and acting, unknown to the world but since valued by the 
world. Hamlet represents the extreme of experiencing power, and 
because he experiences everything so fully he is more hurt by calamity 
than a common hero. His tragedy is that his virtues prevent him from 
acting effectively; but his capacity for suffering is more to be valued 
than the common hero’s effectiveness. He is like a larger intellectual 
conscience contemplating himself and all things: more like Julius 
Caesar and Disraeli than Cromwell, Napoleon, or Gladstone. It 
prophesies a higher state of being, and of this fusion of the aesthetic 
and intellectual with the practical, Christ is the greatest example in 
history, and Hamlet in literature. The very discord of the double 
consciousness reveals its underl}ring harmony. The tr^^edy is in the 
conflict between the peraianent attitude and the practical task. Mac- 
^>cth’s crime evokes what he has of double consciousness, and causes 
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the discord of his nature; but Hamlet^s is always thus. The play gives 
the sense of values apart from consequences, and so fulfils the function 
of all art. . . , 

Clutton-Brock does well to remind us, as Mr. Robertson had 
previously done, that the play leaves no divided impression on the 
audience. It is equally true that mystical experience is the basis of all 
religion; and yet both truths are frequently forgotten. Yet we must 
guard against mere impressionism, and remember that all good Shake- 
spearians have read Hamlet not once but a hundred times, and hope to 
do so a hundred times more; and that deposits of lystorical knowledge 
in the unconscious mind may react helpfully upon the conscious mind 
with which we read. By a different path Clutton-Brock has reached 
the same conclusion — ^that there are two Hamlets — ^but he explains it 
on aesthetic grounds. The interest of his anal}^is, expressed in terms 
of modern psychology, is that it reveals something of Shakespeare's 
depth and universality: and we say this with a side-glance at Miss 
Winstanley. The concluding portion of the essay is the best — the 
impression of Hamlet absorbing the interest of the play and thence 
concentrating in himself the interest of the human race; and finally 
the comparisons with great historical persons tell us something. We 
are inclined to think Hamlet is obscure because the soul of man is a 
m)^tery, and Shakespeare by expressing in concrete art more of this 
mystery than any other writer, has made darkness visible. We cannot 
say that Clutton-Brock has altered our opinion of Hamlet, but he has 
fixed certain lines strongly in our understanding, and so made us realize 
something of the mystery. 


IV 

PROFESSOR R. DYBOSKI,* against the four periods of Dowden 
and otheis, prefers to think of the total of Shakespeare’s work not as 
one vwive but several waves rising and falling — ^alternations of success 
and failure, effort and exhaustion. Such an interpretation has a solid 
basis in the law of nature. He sees flickerings of future tragedy in 
Aaron and Tamora, and of future refined comedy in the women’s 
speeches of the Errors. The Shrew followed for relief, and then came 
the early historical work, of which the second part of Henry FI showed 
a great advance on the first. Ferona was another early victory in 
comedy, and it contains all the elements of good Shakespearian comedy 
side by side, though perhaps in a crude state. 

If a decline now sets in it was partly because 3 Henry FI deals with 
intractable dramatic material, and also a temporary collapse was un- 
avoidable preparation for Richard III. Shakespeare had now learned 
that Marlowe’s method of limiting artistic ambitions to a circumscribed 
theme is a surer way to success Aan Peele’s crowded stage of chronicle 
* Bise and Fall in Sh.*s Dramatk Art, 1922 (Sh. Assoc. Paper— Milford). 
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histories. It becomes a favourite device with him to use conscious 
limitation to concentrate scattered strength. The play reveals his youthful 
drunkenness with the Renaissance ideal of Titanic delight in unbounded 
power over man. L.L.L. radiates a triumphant sense of attained 
security, and is a fitting sequel to the solid achievement of Richard IIL 

A relapse followed to unproductiveness and uncertainty of touch, 
perhaps caused by the closing of the theatres during the plague. Shake- 
speare turned to epic and lyric forms; and transition from the sensuous 
buoyancy of f^enus to the tedium of description and reflection in 
Lucreccy again proves the necessity of decline after a rise. So in the 
Sonnets we see the breadth of inspiration coming and going: gems of 
imagination and feeling dwell side by side with unbearable conceits. 
We next see Shakespeare at his lowest depth of workmanship. John 
shows that he had lost experience in grouping figures and arranging 
events. If Falconbridge is a prelude to the patriotism of Henry F)xt 
is an inarticulate one, and the Arthur scenes, though pathetic, are 
episodical. From this nadir he soars up to M,N.D , — the highest 
height of his poetic prime. R. and J. equally glorifies *the kingly 
state of youth’, and returns to the device of limitation of theme, 
compared with the rich, manifold, and frail texture of M.N.D, — z 
concentration which stamps it with more conscious effort and less 
divine spontaneity. 

It is hard to trace the alternation of rise and fall in the next period. 
If Richard II shows decline it is in lapses into affected diction in mono- 
tonous elegiacs; while in the Merchant Shylock outgrows his proper 
place and function, though he does become the grandest type of Jew 
in modern literature. It is the same with Falstaff, since Part II, which 
largely repeats the whole frame of Part I, was written for him. With 
Henry F Shakespeare ascends — ^again using limitations of aims as a 
narrow path to victory over exhaustion. With Twelfth-^Night we are 
basking in the noonday sun of Shakespeare’s comic art. The likeness 
of Sir Toby to Falstaff and Sir Andrew to Slender show how excellent 
a thing happy repetition may sometimes be. The curious ambiguity of 
Jaques L.) spells exhaustion, and also decline of artistic resolution. 

Great repetition is found in M» Adoy and also the conventional stage 
villain; and so we sink to All *s Welly where Parolles gives the last and 
faintest echo of Falstaff ’s wit. 

We can only conjecture the reasons for the decline of Shakespeare’s 
comedy and stupendous rush towards tragic excellence in the midst of 
his comic period. J.C.y though disjointed, gives a profusion of eternal 
truths on the weakness of heroes and fickleness of crowds, on the tragic 
illusion of democratic leadership, and the sacredness and vanity of 
revolution. Enough of this survives to tinge the dynastic drama of 
Hamlet with large-eyed criticism of rottenness in States. This social 
interest gives universality of bearing to Macbeth’s personal ambitions, 
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and makes loyalty to Venice the one permanent thing in Othello. It 
shows the abuse of official power in M. for and deposits crystals of 
ripe statesman’s wisdom in T. and C. Finally it yields in grapple with 
the innermost moral meaning of this human world in Lear. But J.C. 
remains the supreme effort of his social thought. Vfv^xHamlet preoccu- 
pation with the human interest began to weaken artistic control and 
objective grasp. M.for M. has sayings on life and death as profound as 
Hamlet^ but strangely unequal. In T. and C. the wreckage of majesty, 
and floating fungus of poisonous growths, jostle each other on a sea of 
dejection. There is loss of artistic balance, and temporary disability 
of the artist to see sexual relations in the light of beauty. This strain 
exists more thinly in lago, and appears in Lear as a disease of the mind. 
Aware of his gradual loss of self-control, Shakespeare once more 
applied the remedy of confinement to a subject of narrow range; and 
he produced in Othello one of the most clear-cut jewels of his art. F rom 
Othello to Macheth we seem to see a rise in artistic ambition. Othello 
and Desdemona are conceived in a vein of noble but almost child-like 
simplicity, and in an oppressively fatalistic manner; but the character- 
drawing of Macbeth and his lady is more complex, and accompanied 
by more daring meditation on the fundamental problem of free will. 
Macheth is Shakespeare’s most effective dramatic work, but Lear 
surpasses in grandeur, as the solar system surpasses the earth. It is 
Shakespeare’s mightiest effort towards metaphysical synthesis in poetry. 

Timon was a i&ilure, and after Lear no broader outlook on life and 
more sublime abstraction was possible. Again he returned to his 
favourite device of seeking renewed vigour by limiting his subject to 
one great concern. A. and C. concentrates the full light of all a man- 
hood’s experience of great men and great women and a great epoch, on 
a vision of love between two lordly human beings. Ailing a stormy age 
of history with its splendour. But Coriolanus^ where the towering 
isolation of the hero is over-stressed, shows that conscious limitation 
is a two-edged weapon. Yet it marks a distinct reawakening of the 
social interest. Its moral is the necessary homage of a superior man 
to the great faa of Society, and it is Shakespeare’s own supreme moral 
triumph over the pride of genius. 

The dramatic romances are the manner of his declining years, 
where dramatic consistency is sacrificed to romantic incident. The 
Tempesty cosmic in its greatness, was the crowning summit of dramatic 
romance. In supreme earthly melody we hear suggestions of harmonies 
not fully conceivable by mortal ears. No further step was possibly 
and he returned to history — ^to the whole gorgeous pageant of England, 
with its long array of grand figures. The working out of his artistic 
vocation was his principal business in the world. . . . 

We have included this essay because its point of view— die alterna- 
tion of rise and £dl — ^is at least original; but we have also included it as 
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a warning-^that su^ critidsm is no longer possible, though it would 
have been welcome in the age of Dowdep. Professor Dyboski’s ‘links' 
between the plays are rather more inward dan Furnivall's, but they 
are equally over-subjective. He is aurare that the plays contiun much 
non-Shakespearian matter, yet he seeks to apply a system to the whole 
of Shakespeare. The marls of strain specially appear in the ‘sodal 
interest’ which he discovers in J.C. and endeavours to track through 
the tragedies that follow. But disagreeing with his critidsm as a whole, 
we will admit some good inddental remarks — ^notably the strength 
gained by limitation of interest. When he applies this test and compares 
M.N.D. and R. and J., we learn something more of each play. He 
also discovers that the second part of Henry IV repeats the inddents of 
the first, including the ‘grand scene’ between father and son in the 
middle of the play — ^that the revolt is an aftermath — and the repetition 
extends even to the music. Nor should we forget to commend his 
remarks on T. and C. 


V 

AT this point we have few generalities to chronide, so we will start 
with Mr. Robertson’s tribute to Shakespeare’s ‘all-shadowing fame’, 
and set beside it Miss Winstanley’s remark that he was a popular 
dramatist of intense appeal, and also her tribute to the terror and beauty 
and splendour of his work. Her opinion on his greatest figures, that 
there was something exceptional and almost superhuman in them, that 
they were not ordinary or even extraordinary individuals., should be 
compared with Professor Bradley’s. To her Shakespeare was of all 
men most interested in human nature, and she sdlows his patriotism. 

. In artistic matters we have first Professor Dyboski’s saying that 
Shakespeare was not distinguished by inventiveness. Mr. Robertson 
calls him the mightiest of dramatists but no &uitless artist; and says 
that his artistic method was primarily presentative of persons, characters, 
and actions; and that he transfigured whatever he laid creative hands 
upon. He also speaks of the lithe grace of the Master’s movement in 
verse. . . . 

These general remarks justify the conclusion that the ablest critics 
advance the cause of Shakespeare by examining his material more and 
raore definitely and showing how fer he transcended it. 
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I 

T he object of Mr. Rajrmond Macdonald Alden' is to distinguish 
in Shakespeare’s work those elements of an age from those of all 
time. He pays a tribute to the Grammar Schools in which Shakespeare 
was educated, where obtained the Renaissance system of cultivating the 
imagination. He also notes that England had both Renaissance and 
Reformation — ^unlike Italy and Germany which had one without the 
other. Both Spenser and Shakespeare attempted to fuse beauty with 
moral seriousness. After touching on the religion, politics, sport, 
manners, and customs of the Elizalwthan age, he decides that the most 
characteristic contribution of the Elizabethans to literature and the 
drama was not technique or a system of thought, but poetry — poetry 
added to the ever-present human love of story. 

In Mr. Alden’s opinion only Henry Vl^ Titus^ ShreWy T. and C., 
Timmy PericleSy Cymbeliney Henry Fill are not Shakespeare’s indepen- 
dent work; and he considers Shakespeare’s development as an artist 
remarkably regular and nomud, but not necessarily related to external 
conditions. 

Shakespeare’s poems show him entirely a child of the Renaissance, 
and they are in ^e manner of Ovid. The emotion of Venus satisfies 
the taste for senthnottt, but is not poignant. What most interests him in 
Luerece is the theme of remorse and revenge as lust’s followers. The 
soul of Lucrece is undefiled, yet she is profoundly troubled by the ruin 
of the body. Both poems are more Elizabethan than Shakespearian. 
They show him beginning to practise the art, which he afterwards 
perfected, of remaking fiuniliar materials by passing them through his 
visual and spiritual imagination. But the chief characteristic is the 
sense of the magic power of words — ^the newly discovered art of 
phrasing which fa^nated the Elizabethans. Sonnets were the fashion, 
and there is no reason to suppose Shakespeare’s were-written at one 
time or addressed to one person. He adapted the ‘English’ sonnet form 
from Surrey and Daniel. This expresses movement — ^thought and 
feeling in evolution rather than recollected in tranquillity. Some de^ 
withilietypicalRenaissancethemesofbeautyandlove. Theword ‘love, 

among Elizabethans, was as naturally used between men as between man 
'and woman. But Shakespeare has so saturated the conventional sonnet- 

imagery with lyric beau^ and feeling that he creates reality, e.g. the 
' Shv i9sta (Allen Sc Unvin). 
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idea of Sonnet 31 that a great love gathers into itself all previous 
affections in the lover’s ^erience. Xhe deepest, where we hear 
Shakespeare’s authentic lyric voice, are Sonnets 29, 30, 1 1 6, 1 23, 1 24, 
which represent love and friendship as an inner experience triumphant 
over circumstance. 

When Shakespeare started, chronicle history was the most popular 
type; it was less dramatic and more epic than other types, and its object 
was to teach. Its structure was crude because based on succession of 
events rather than causal relations, and its characters were crude 
because they were types, and either good or bad. Marlowe first saw 
the chance of making Edward IPs fall due to his character. In 
Henry FI Shakespeare took the characters much as he found them, 
but to the King he added something of a new richness and reflective 
dignity. In Richard III he converted chronicle history to tragedy by 
compressing historical events.* He retained some of the conventions — 
such as the hero’s self-admitted, deliberate villainy, but he added 
Richard’s mind — agile, intense, and almost beautiful in malignant 
perfection, so that it appeals to the aesthetic sense. Richard 1 1 is redized 
like the future great Shakespearian characters, and the enormous 
advance in art strikes by contrast with older conventional elements that 
appear side by side — e.g. formal and t3T)ical characters such as the 
Queen. Shakespeare’s power of writing verse that is both poetry and 
speech at once also conflicts with the traditional style. The old- 
fashioned style finally prevails, where the King dies like a traditional 
hero in a stage catastrophe. By altering Hotspur’s age in Henry IFy 
Shakespeare connected the two elements in a splendidly constructed 
dramatic whole. For clownish interludes he substituted a richly 
comic yet realistic group of persons and interwQ,yf them closely with 
the serious scenes. The Prince and Hotspur are intensely interesting, 
but built up on a few simple concepts, not subtly wrought. Falstaff 
enters the story by the aforesaid half-legitimate process, and becomes 
one of Shakespeare’s few greatest creations. Part II is inferior, and 
the cause of the puzzle of the coronation scene may be that Falstaff is 
too attractive. In these two plays the conventional elements of the 
chronicle drama are reduced to a minimum^ and most characters are 
realized independently of traditional types. Henry V reverts to older 
methods and is pageantry more than drama. The King’s words and 
deeds are a great achievement, but not his character. Perhaps the 
character was too fully ready-made, or perhaps Shakespeare’s interat 
was greater in those who fail. He does not realize the personality 
as a vital whole, and one is forced to believe that Henry aetd as he did 
because the tradition of his change of conduct was so popularly 
interesting. He had every claim to greatness and displayed it with" 
brilliant formal success, yet failed of it as a spiritual creation. 

» Cf. Dyboski. 
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No dearly defined type of comedy was ready for Shakespeare. 
Several types existed, and ^e Elizabethans, who liked multiple plotting, 
frequently mingled them. That which lastingly attracted Shakespeare 
was the kind which united thoughtful characterization with romantic 
sympathy. The deeper irony of L.L.L. is the theme of aspirations and 
professions incompatible with the fiu:ts of life. Biron incarnates 
experience of the folly and satiric perception of it, and this doubling up 
of comic significance in a single person was characteristic of Shake- 
speare. Except Biron the characters are conventional, with little 
realism or individuality, and there is little throughout the play that 
depends on character other than the typical sort. The Errors is 
Shakespeare’s only work to depend wholly on interest of plot. Verona 
really begins Shakespearian comedy, because love is entwined with 
adventure. Shakespeare followed Greene, who learnt from the 
Italians, and revealed the possibilities of romantic comedy — the vital 
union of ruirrative technique with poetic seriousness. No character of 
Verona interests us for himself, apart from his adventures. M.N.D. is 
a wondrous hodge-podge, that satisfied and glorified the vaudeville 
spirit of English drama. It was a notable achievement in technique 
to unite such materials, and the complication was unparalleled in 
comic art. Errors and Verona showed Shakespeare’s tendency to 
individualize the minor characters above the major; and here Theseus 
and Hippolyta and the four lovers are fiunt, while the &iries and clowns 
are vivid and lifelike. 

The Merchant confers perfect dramatic utterance upon all the 
characters. The pound of fiesh and the caskets are linked by the theme 
of manly friendship, most dear to Shakespeare. We get a tissue of 
incredible absurdities — ^we see Bassanio change from fortune-hunter 
to true lover, and also reflective moralist — ^while Antonio becomes 
suddenly helpless after a vigorous practical career. But Shakespeare’s 
technique was now such that he disguises an irratiorud plot by skilful 
evolution. The natural style and vivid characters persuade us that the 
characters Ic^cally produce the action. Some parts of the characters 
belong to ftuniliar types, but as the play proceeds they grow upon us as 
newly created persons. Modem ethical sense exceeds historical, so 
Shylock is misinterpreted. Shakespeare was concerned with the utter 
and irrecondlable animosity of Jew and Christian, and he plac^ the 
fiKts before his audience. He was not analysing racial or religious 
prejudice, but probably he could not now draw a character without 
making it vital enou^ to awaken sympathy. The two seemii^y' 
independent plots of M. Ait are cleverly linked. The Hero plot is 
omventional, the Benedict-Beatrice plot una>nventioiud, with much 
of realinn and satire to set off the romantic spirit. We have pure 
imnance and high character annedy side by side. The threatens 
tragedy (foes not disturb us, because its figures are slightly characterized, 
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and die mere action keeps us in the not too thoughtful re^onof romance 
which promises uldmate happiness. Claudio is hardy a character, and 
Don John is an effe^ve stage figure. The vivid characterization of 
Benedict and Beatrice marks the hei^t of Shake^ieare’s comic 
period. The concealment scene is mu^ more than force, because 
three-fourths of the fiin is due to our knowledge of Benedict’s charac- 
ter, not to situation. He is transformed and does not merdy find he is 
in love — and it is made possible and significant as comedy by the 
personality of Beatrice. Rosalind {A.T.L.) combines the moods of 
comedy and romance in a single person and plot Shakespeare was 
little interested in the more formal side of pastoralism, but he extracts 
from it the realistic charm of outdoor atmosphere. As in Portia, 
romance and comedy meet in Rosalind: she can be in love and make 
fun of being in love at the same moment* Twelfth-Night is one great 
rfoumd of tiie matter of romantic comedy. Only Sebastian is known 
not for himsdf but for what he appears and does for the sake of the 
plot Beyond this, nearly all done in the earlier comedies is done here 
a little better. If the Malvolio story, like those of Hero and Shylock, 
is too serious, the cause is divided between Time which has increased 
humane sensitiveness, and the modem actor who over-emphaazes 
Malvolio. 

The Elizabethans loved vivid sensation and eloquent verse, and 
were interested in personality. The Remussance discovered that the 
evil in human nature is a fo^nating feature of mankind. In tragedy 
as in comedy there is the fundamental distinction between outer 
action and action which takes its meuiing from within. Tragic drama 
begins with crude interest in catastrophe and rises to that whidt is 
spiritual. The tragic quality of Titus remains on the low level of 
sensational interest in the crash and fury of the action, yet there is 
some pity for the wretched father. The madness of Titus is comic at 
times, for here the Elizabethans were more realistic than oursdves. 
Shakespeare took the story of R. and J. as he found it, but devated 
and purified the emotional values. He did not remake die story by 
creating personalities: all save Mercutio are less individuals than t^pes. 
If the tragedy of Romeo and Juliet arises from their personalities it is 
only in the sense that it depends on those universal diaracteristics of 
love in youth — passionate loyalty and headlong radiness. The tragedy 
is not of character but fote. Love is triumphant, and our sufferii^ is 
mitigated by the comparatively low degree of individual characteriza- 
tion. We mourn not too poignantly for youth and beauty seen as 
lovdjr types. It is not thus with the death of Desdemona or Corddia, 
or with the real friend who died yesterday. Just so for as we concdve 
Romeo and Juliet to be typical rather tium personal, die beau^ of 
d»eir end is greater dum its pain. The diief source of y.C. was 
* Cf. autton-Brodc on Hamlet's chancier. 
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Plutarch, and in dramatizing Plutarch Shakespeare had to determine 
the series of actions which should bring out the elements of personality 
most effectively. He diminished Caesar and ennobled Brutus, yet his 
attitude is impartial, because he perceived the irony of the conspiracy 
and the triumvirate. Caesarism and idealism fall because both are 
centred in personalities that have lost their grasp on facts. 

Hamlet intensifies this tenfold. We feel the delay is due to Hamlef s 
mind and heart, yet Shakespeare has not linked the inner source of the 
action with the outer details, as in other pla)rs. The soliloquies which 
reveal to us the hero’s soul are not closely connected with the dramatic 
action. Acts IV and V are a fairly normal intrigue. Othello is not 
concerned with racial problems. Shakespeare used his sources just far 
enough not to suggest anything beyond the personal experience. He 
produced three dramatic creations unsurpassed in vitality and tragic 
power by anything in the world’s literature. Character is more than 
technique, for only Othello and Desdemona, of all persons on the earth, 
could undergo precisely this experience. lago is the mystery, and 
Shakespeare was now deeply interested in the place of evil in human 
nature. We would give much to know why he transformed the happy 
ending of the original story of Lear to a tragic catastrophe. He does 
not attempt to attach the play closely to common life or to make it 
plausible. To the conventions of Elizabethan tragedy he owed the 
strange, terrifying means to dramatic power of the heath scene — 
Lear’s madness, the Fool’s partial madness, Edgar’s pretended mad- 
ness, amid night and tempest. Macbeth with Shakespeare became a 
personal tragedy, not a chronicle drama, though there are one or two 
survivals of the latter, such as the long didogue of Macduff and 
Malcolm. In Richard III, and in Goneril, Regan, Edmund, lago, 
Shakespeare represented evil objectively and unsympathetically, but 
here we are strangely identified with Macbeth and cannot view him as 
a monster. His struggle makes for s)rmpathy hitherto hardly known in 
the tragedy of villainy. The Elizabethans believed in powers of evil, 
and the play suggests the horror of that region of darkness with 
which humanity may interact. It satisfies the sympathies and moral 
judgement, and presents both the mystery of destiny and responsibility 
of the individual will. 

J. and C, is chronicle history and personal tragedy. Shakespeare 
was interested in men who failed, and opposed to them the successful 
whom we love less. Antony’s tragedy was not chiefly political, but 
that of a destructive passion. Shakespeare’s supreme achievement was 
to present Cleopatra’s beauty and charm in action and dialogue. At 
the end she becomes a tragic heroine of towering nobility, though she 
has never done a fine deed in her life. Coriolanus rather returns to the 
ironic sternness of Plutarch and 7.C., yet there is an inner personal 
tragedy: the hero’s nature is at oms with itself. At times Shakespeare 
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worsens his hero, aax>rding to Plutarch, and treats the Roman 
populace with a severity for which there was no warrant in his source. 
Thus no one is to blame, but the tragic fall is due to coalition between 
the evil forces in personality and environment. A great soul out of 
place destroys itself the more surely the more fully it expresses its own 
nature. 

The tragi-comedies were unromantic, intensely true, and acutely 
critical, socially, but they did not interest Ae Elizabethans. The whole 
effect of r. and C. is dramatically futile, but the mood is more baffling 
than the abortive plotting. The plots are interpreted so as to alienate 
the sympathies, and the effect is of a moral and emotional hodge- 
podge. As to irreverent treatment of Homeric tradition, Shakespeare 
only carries on traditions which the Troy story had accumulated in 
preceding generations. It is not a drama but a series of scenes, whose 
relation to one another is unexplained. Shakespeare changed the moral 
quality of M. for Af., but either the material or his attitude impaired 
his powers of ^aracterization. The Duke’s speech on death is a rare 
survival of the undramatic interlude or monologue. All *s Well is an 
experiment on our sympathies, and Shakespeare solved the problem by 
creating a heroine of precisely the character to make such conduct 
plausible, dignified, and consistent with true womanliness. Parolles 
is a familiar Elizabethan type who ministers to the conviction that 
the world is made up chiefly of rascals. Ben Jonson’s comedy is based 
on this, but the mo^ clashes with Shakespeare’s romantic plots. The 
result is decline in dramatic characterization, for plots that do not 
logically depend on the motives involved in them do not demand the 
same vital realization of personality. The brothel scenes of Pericles 
were a decadently popular feature of the Elizabethans of London, and 
Shakespeare caters for their low tastes. In Marina he presents a purity 
that cannot be smirched, and thus gives another example of the indis- 
pensable connexion of characterization with truly dramatic structure. 

The characters of Cymheline are slightly individualized, but they 
act and react with reality. The W, TaUy more than Cymheline^ makes 
the elements of human character and motive essentud to the action. 
Paulina is more individualized than any other serious person in the 
romances. The Tempest gives a life-story concentrated into a single 
day, and combines the riches and variety of the new romantic drama 
with the technique of the classical school. The fairies of M.N,D* 
were conventional, but Ariel and the others are new creations. They 
are not toys of the fancy, but significant of deeper experiences. This 
gravely mature use of the supernatural hints at a new experiment in 
which Shakespeare touches the mystery of human fortune with a 
va^e symbolism, half personifying the forces of good and evil which 
wait upon men’s motives, and the ultimate order or cosmos which 
brings peace and unity out of their strife. The play’s peculiar conditions 
11 pf 
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justify the romantic practiro-Hjtherwise decadent — of putting action 
above character. When Prospero and his wand control events, they 
cannot arise chiefly from the personalities of those concerned. If we 
knew the ways of flite drama would disappear; and it is in such a 
position that this play puts us, and it is therefore above ordinary 
dramatic art. Shakespeare’s later work was partly determined by 
theatrical fashion and the influence of Beaumont and Fletcher; but 
the spirit of tragi-comedy was increasingly congenial to him. Having 
sounded the depths of human evil, he must either relapse into sombre 
silence or become conscious of the forces of reconciliation. The latter 
did not promote dramatic effectiveness, because conflict. Yet 

it is not weakness, but implies insight into the region where tragedy 
disappears because the whole course of the passions is run, and the 
human spirit comes into its inheritance. 

In comedy Shakespeare sacrificed criticism to poetry and social 
anatomy to beauty, and therefore fell short of the real masters — 
Aristophanes, Cervantes, Moliire. Yet he mingled harmoniously the 
comic and romantic, and only Ariosto and Scott have approached 
him. He accepted prevailing modes in tragedy, but transformed them 
by making them more intense. He was chiefly interested in character, 
and in him Renaissance individualism found its highest expression. 
Thus critics discuss his characters like persons who had lived before 
the play was written. Unlike Ben Jonson he was an inductive 
moralist, and Henry V is his only deductive character. His ideas are 
the outcome of dramatic thinking; his bad characters impress us as so 
ill-bom that they could not but sin. But the tone and significance of 
his whole work is morally sound: evil is evil and good is good. Yet 
our impression remains a general one; he seems to admire courage, 
fidelity in friendship, serenity in hardship, readiness in action — and to 
incarnate these in Ae persons of his lovable men. Kindness with him 
is a c ardinal virtue, and unkindness the unpardonable sin — and here 
he was beyond his age, for the Renaissance was humanistic, not 
humanitarian. 

He had no obvious social or political theories. If he disliked the 
p/yilafi» he also disliked an arrogant aristocrat. He was truly 
En^ish in basing kingship not on divine order or forc^ but the corpor- 
ate will of lords and commons, hedged in by obligations. He mosdy 
accqpts the Renaissance ideas of love. He presents, marriage with 
purity and idealism, admitting a sensuous element which he makes the 
basis of something finer and more essential. This is typical of the whole 
process which civilization has worked out through slow centuries of 
tdl of sense and spirit. He believes that love is permanent— d»at no 
lover by himsdf can destroy the product of the two. Forgiveness >s 
a corollary fmn this. . 

It is doubtfiil if he had a system of thougjit He gives the normal 
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thinking of the time dose to its highest levd, and emphasizes things 
that rise from sm interest in individuals rather than classes or theories. 
The question is of the total impression from die plays, above all, the 
tragedies. The latter emphasize more defect of will than trait of 
blood or destiny. He considers evil abnormal, and the universe to be 
on the side of good.* In the great tragedies goodness is defeated, yet 
they would lose their meaning were goodness not the norm from 
which the whole measure of life is taken. 

Religion is a hazardous subject, and Shakespeare was true to the 
Renaissance in eliminating religious motives and ideas from most of 
his plays. Yet there is the great sonnet on the soul; and Hamlet— 
closest to himself— is the most religious of his creations. As regards 
his personality, he watched all dispassionately, yet must have lived 
within himself the life of the passions. It is the essence of dramatic 
composition to combine the external and internal points of view. His 
worb are more lastingly vital than any other in human speech outside 
the Holy Scriptures, because he dealt in the common stuff of the 
passions— and passions remain unchanged. He had the art of trans- 
figuring the natural: his is the truth of absolute poetic humanism. . . . 

Mr. Alden’s point of view is clear: to discriminate Shakespeare’s 
own contribution from the representative elements in his worb. The 
salient merit of his book is that it is comprehensive, and does not, like 
much point-of-view criticism, isolate certain facts in order to prove 
a theory. He states clearly the facts as known to him— the conditions 
under which Shakespeare wrote, the needs of his public, how far his 
genius was thereby limited, to what extent it transcended these condi- 
tions; and it is on the latter subject that we get his best criticism. He 
yields to no one in admiring Shakespeare, but he is not dazzled like the 
romantics, and the result is much wise discrimination. We follow him 
with interest and approval through the poems and sonnets and histories, 
but when we come to the comedies our interest^ deepens. The faults 
which he finds with the plot of the Merchant heighten the effect of his 
subsequent praise, and bring home to us Shakespeare’s unique power. 
His faculty to retain clear separate impressions and then mingle them 
in such a way that one impression subdues the rest likewise appears 
with M, later on it does with the character of Cleopatra. 

But the bridge between his method of judging comedy and tragedy is 
J, It is noteworthy that by another road he reaches the same 
obstacle in Hamlet as the ‘disintegrators’ of Shakespeare. His explana- 
tion of lago is one of the most satis&ctory. The men and women of 
tbe Renaissance were interested in evil, and as madness appeared 
comic, so we can imagine that evil gained a strange kind of beauty: 
^d this fascination became sympathy when transferred to MacbeA. 
We pass over Ae tragi-comedies wiA Ae remark Aat Aeir lack of 
> Cf. Bradley, 
pfa 
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romance — bearing in mind the fullness of romance in the earlier 
comedies — ^is a light that might not hul (we speak with all diffidence) 
into the nature of Shakespnre. He rightly sa.ys that the best way to 
judge Shakespeare is according to the total impression of a play, and he 
follows Professor Bradley’s great argument that evil is idien to the 
Shakespearian world; yet we rather think that he has over-stressed the 
wisdom of the final romances, at the expense of the tragedies, though 
he does give an excellent reason for their decline in dramatic power. 
The shortcoming of such a book, on the whole, is that critical observa- 
tion predomiiutes over critical experience. 

II 

PERHAPS no critic has approached Shakespeare in a more reverent 
and awe-struck mood than Mr. J. Middleton Murry.' He seeks to 
apprehend the deeper rhythm of a poet’s work, the rise and fall of the 
great moods which determined what he was. Such an apprehension 
is most mysterious when most direct. A mysterious change takes 
place in the nature of thought, that it may make a closer contact with 
the nature of reality. It is a simple and strange relation like love, and 
our knowledge of a work of literature, when most perfect, is a simple 
apprehension. Criticism is a personal affiur, the confession of a soul’s 
adventures among ntasterpieces. 

Poetry longs for the things that are not — for permanence, security, 
eternity. Shakespeare submits the shadow of things to the desires of 
the mind more than Shelley, and is more objective and substantial. 
In the ‘Phoenix’, which is nearest Shelley, he is secure and serene. It is 
mysterious but crystal-clear and attains what Shelley longed for. The 
most astonishing description of the highest attainable by human love, 
it is above the pUne of intellectual apprehension. 

This is the harmony of which echoes accompany his heroes’ 
destinies. Macbeth’s *To-morrow . . .’ voices the despair of mortality, 
not of crime.* The world’s noblest spirit might have uttered these lines 
more truly, and they overcharge the play. They belong to Shakespeare, 
not Macbeth, as doProspero’slinesin the Tempest on the unsubstan- 
tiality of the world. 

Shake^eare’s reaction to death is peculiar to himself and beyond 
his conscious control. He longs for finality in death, and passes from 
doubt to assurance of finality. That death is triumph over life is 
a sentiment that surges up through the smallest chink of opportunitjs 
and therefore has a personal rather than dramatic reason. We should 
expect passages that express life’s insignificance to be sombre and sad— * 
yet they are mysterioi^y beautiful. Macbeth rejects this life because 
he knows of something better and truer. Shakeqieare has a secret 

• The Nature ef Ptetty, 1922; Coriolatmt, 1922; Falstaff, 1923 (Diueverut' 
W. CoUins, Sow & Co., Ltd., 1924). * Cf' 
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Icnowledge) and memoiy of an ocperience onnpared to which that 
of life is trivial. After the symbdic vision of perfect and celestial love 
he was bewildered in the world. There' is less ‘serenity’ in his last 
plays than accepi^ce of his own rejection of life. His trage^es are 
terrible and moving because they attempt to oqpress his knowledge 
in terms of this world. The human soul is overstrung, and mgtini»ae 
and hallucination count for much. They contain the double tragedy 
— of the character and Shakespeare himself who invented them in 
vain for his intentions. 

After Shakespeare’s early period we must trace not so much the 
attitude of rejection as the var3ring emotion with which it is held. 
Bewilderment predominates in Hamieti the crimes of this world tear 
to pieces a soul whose affinity is with the other. The emotion of 
Macbeth is blank and deadly de^ir. The despair lightens in Leary 
where Shakespeare, through Cordelia, miraculously sounds a purely 
superhuman note, and assures us of that which can be only by virtue of 
the forces which seem to deny it. Lear and Cordelia are exalted to 
the ‘Phoenix’ state. Loyalty became Shakespeare’s earthly symbol of 
his highest experience, and marks off Lear and jf. and C. as the pin- 
nacle of his expression in literature. A. and C. is Shakespeare’s triumph 
as the artist, because waste after waste is redeemed by loyalty — and 
death, as nowhere else, is presented as longed-for sleep. As with the 
death of Christ, the purest reality, beauty, love can only become 
manifest on earth by disaster. And the effect of surpassing genius is 
that the lips of the characters at last merely utter the cadence of their 
deeds. 

Shakespeare’s intuition into reality was deepest, so his consciousness 
also was deepest that reality cannot be fully manifested through ‘the 
imitation of emotions and actions’. The ‘Phoenix’ is absolute poetry — 
immediate intuition into the hidden nature of things. Relative 
poetry is bom of the soul’s adjustment to the knowledge and memory 
of such an experience. To understand Shakespeare is to understand all 
poetry. . . . 

To lay critical hands on this beautiful essay would seem like desecra- 
tion, and if we cannot quite agree with Mr. Murry’s estimate of the 
‘Phoenix’ or his conviction of Shakespeare’s ‘e:q)crience’, we will hide 
behind his own bulwark — that criticism is a personal affair, the confes- 
aon of a soul’s adventures among masterpieces. Great criticism is 
a kind of partnership between author and critic; we do not think that 
Myers could have written anythir^ equal to his essay on Virgil had 
be never read Virgil; but we do not think that Mr. Murry could have 
b*en equally eloquent on another subject than Shakespeare — that it 
|s his own mind which contributes the largest portion: thou^ this 
» not to deny that his mind has been enriched by the study of Shake- 
He has the flexiUe mind of both poet and critic, that can turn 
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easily from the critical east to the creative west. But we will add on die 

positive side that Mr. Murry is the first critic to convey to us the sense 

of a mysterious harmony between the words and deeds of Shake^ieare’s 

characters. 

He finds the conduct of Coriolanus life-like rather than inevitable. 
He does not deserve to die, as a tragic hero should, and his death is 
rather an accident — physical more than spiritual consummation. Had 
there been an lago-strain in Aufidius he might have made the death 
of Coriolanus inevitable, but he, too, acts in rage. Coriolanus knows 
nothing of himself, and is bewildered away from battle. He notices 
neither things nor people, and barely recognizes'fhe wife he loves. He 
remembers only what he feels, and not till he sees his wife and mother 
is he convinced that it is shameful to threaten Rome. Shakespeare 
excels Plutarch in putting before us the living man whose thoughts 
and words were the servants only of his impulses. But Aufidius is the 
weak point of the play. Shakespeare at first drew him as a man of hate 
and conspiracy, then followed Plutarch and made him a chivalrous 
enemy. The two cannot be reconciled, and the poisoned plotter has 
to carry on the action of the play to its tragic end.’ What Shakespeare 
does convey miraculously is that Coriolanus and Volumnia are one 
being — she the mind and purpose, he the body and strength. . . . 

Mr. Murry explains excellently why all the emotion put forth in 
Coriolanus does not rise to true tragic level. We would except the 
scene where the mother pleads with her son to spare Rome — and here 
i^n Mr. Murry's late words solve the problem. The two natures are 
one, and the stru^le is more internal than external. His discovery 
of ^e divided nature of Aufidius is an instance of ever-increasing 
modern critical sublety. 

Writing on Falstaff, Mr. Murry contends that the more we know 
of where a great poet has taken »r, ^e more we know where he himself 
has been. He lives by his power of reawakening deep experience in us. 
Something happened to Shakespeare to darken his world, and the 
greater a man is the more completely is an event merged in his inward 
relation to it. It is possible to know more of Shakespeare than of our 
dearest friends. 

FalstafF was the greatest creation of Shake^>eare*s yet undivided 
being. He is greatest in i Henry IFy among his equals. Hotspur was 
animated by a like fundamental irresponsibility, ^e carele^y pu’’* 
sued honour, the other sack. We feel they were necessary projec- 
tions of the same moment in the same mood of the same genius. This 
radiant naturalness is only intermittent in Part II where Falstaff is » 
often mechanical as incited. His wit with the Judge is thin, veib^ 
and boring. In the scenes where he is at his best he himsdf says little 
or nothing. He profits by the afterglow which persists from the firstpart 
* Cf. Schfickiog OB Cleopatnu 
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and appears at the mention of his name. He is kept alive by transfusion 
of bIo(^- It wearied Shake^re to go on creating Falstaff because he 
had in his mind an inexhaustible store of comic ^raaers waiting to 
be bom. Part I had been a great popular success, and the town 
demanded more Falstaff: but Shakespeare, being a creative genius, 
could not repeat himself. The Queen’s command to show Falstaff in 
love was the last straw, and instead of keeping his promise for Henry F, 
Shakespeare’s first mention of him is that he is dying. 

Traditional Shakespeare criticism has spoken of FalstafPs moral 
decline and justified his rejection. Part II is a comparatively poor play, 
with unrelated comic scenes, and we would naturallyperceive FalstafTs 
dubious morality more clearly if here and in the JVives Shakespeare’s 
creative power were weakening and he could no longer maintain his 
comic hero in the imaginative world. His acts and sentiments are no 
whit less moral in the second than in the first part. A truly comic 
character can only decline creatively, not morally. When Shake- 
speare’s creative light fails we recognize Falstaff as a rather disreputable 
adventurer. He had to bring Falstaff back into the world of &ct and 
history, and in such an enterprise the &cts become adamant. The 
Falstaff whom the King of England had to repudiate was not the 
Falstaff whom Shakespeare had created. Shakespeare must pretend 
they are the same person and drag his hero down to earth and disgrace 
him. . . . 

This essay, though less brilliant than the first, is more business-like 
and keeps closer to Shakespeare’s mind. In Mr. Murry’s distinction 
between creative and moral decline we see the spirit of modern 
criticism at its best. He notes that the facts are adamant, and here he is 
at one with Dowden’s estimate of Shakespeare’s difficulty in controlling 
history dramatically; and his last sentences might be compared with 
Professor Bradley’s lecture on Falstaff. We suggested that in the first 
essay Mr. Murry’s own mind contributed the larger part: in the 
present this mood is chastened, but thereby the essay gains. While 
keeping close to his experience of Shakespeare, Mr. Murry is equally 
self-revealing, and the result is that the great burden of truition slips 
from our shoulders, and we feel ourselves for the moment alone with 
Mr. Murry and with Shakespeare, as though no other critic had ever 
penned a line. It is this power to rethink his subject from the beginning 
that makes Mr. Murry one of the most delightful writers of criticism at 
the present day. That the Falstaff of Part I appears a lesser knave 
l^use he is buoyed up on the sea of Shakespeare’s creative imagination 
is a critical and psychological feet of the first importance. When beauty 
fails the want of goodness stands out 
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III 

MR. J. M. ROBERTSON ' is with us again, and his object is to 
establish ever more dearly Shakespeare’s supremacy over his ‘fellows’. 
He deals with Verma^ and he finch an un-Shakespearian quality in the 
bulk of the versification. He suggests that it was largely the work of 
Greene, and that Peele supplied the comic relief. Shakespeare may 
have rewritten the opening scene-section, but the rest of the piece, 
while abounding in double-endings, is markedly primitive in respect of 
end-stopped lines. ‘But say, Lucetta, now we are alone. . . .’ Compare 
such woodenly uniform iambic verse with passages in M.N.D. and 

L. L.L. where we get trocdiaic openings and sdtemations, varying 
pausation, interfluence of lines, inweaving of spondee and anapaest 
and dactyl, elusion of caesura, elimination of ‘feet’. The plays of 
Shakespeare dated before 1593 are but partial recasts. If they are 
dated later their mechanical end-stopped verse is incompatible with 

M. N.D. and L.L.L. Also, would Shakespeare hypnotically imitate 
Marlowe in Richard II and Errors^ and Greene in Verona^ yet insert in 
all three plays certain passages in his only early manner — that of 
M.N.D. and L.L.L.^ and of John and i Henry IFi On the authority 
of Fenus we deny original work to Shakespeare before 1593$ but we 
may fairly call M.N.D. and L.L.L. typical of his original dramatic 
manner. If he wrote such blank verse about 1594 or 1595, when did 
he pen the breathless tic-tac of Verona} To ascribe it to 1590 is to 
ignore his declaration about VenuSy and to become hopelessly entangled 
in the double-endings problem. It varies from 18 per cent, of the 
latter to 20 and 25: after which, in 1595, he reverts to the low 
rates of John and i Henry IV, and increases again in later plays. 
If the beginning of L.L.L. is Shakespeare’s first writing, we have 
simple influence without imitation: but the traditionists hold that he 
copied Marlowe in Richard Illy and therefore relapsed into the most 
slavish imitation ever exhibited in literature. The imitation theory is 
against ail common sense: that Shakespeare, capable from the first of 
finer verse, greater style, subtler diction, would mistrust their attri^ivc 
power, and for years try everybody else’s style, down to their dich&. 
After starting Verona in his own early manner, would he imitate 
Greene’s mechanical iambics to the last tick? The double-ending wm 
the only device by which a writer like Marlowe could relieve his 
monotonous verse-form. Shakespeare least needed it because he had 
the greatest fsKulty of spontaneous variation of blank-verse rhyth®. 
His later acceptance of it vras but an item in the progressive liberation 
of his style. Greene would be likely to take the double-ending 
Marlowe^ and the comic relief in Verona is in Greene’s manner. The 
fundamental moral perversity of the play is akin to Greene’s James IV • 

* Sk. Canon, Part 11 , 1923 (Routledge). 
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wc are called on to forgive the unforgivable. We have like soliloquies 
of James and Proteus on their changes of choice, and like prattle of 
serving-men. Proteus passes in two minutes from the grossest black- 
guardism to accepted repentance. This is characteristic of all Greene’s 
prose fiction; and yet he was the first pre-Shakespearian to create 
lovable and life-like women. His iambic movement is in nine-tenths 
of the blank verse. The numerous verbal and phrasal clues would 
prove nothing of themselves, because Shakespeare had to acquire his 
vocabulary from his predecessors, but they have cumulative force 
when added to similar manner and matter, verse and diction. Such 
wholesale imitation would have been a kind of literary prostration on 
the part of the master dramatist. 

The style and ideation of Richard 11 is Marlovian. Peele often 
echoes Marlowe, and when a great passage occurs like Gaunt’s praise 
of England, the question is whether Shakespeare’s revising hand has 
worked on original matter by Peele or on something of Marlowe’s 
echoed by Peele. The leading themes in Gaunt’s speech are all item- 
ized by Peele, and as many other once-used words in the play are 
traceable to Peele, the primary ground for asserting his presence— 
the prevailing Marlowe style— is reinforced. It is hard to find Shake- 
speare in Act IV, and he is certainly not in the final scene of Act V: 
we need only contrast Bolingbroke’s words to Exton with King 
John’s to Hubert of the same period. The reader is presented with a set 
of styles in which Shakespeare’s only emerges here and there. The 
duplicated quarrel scenes are railing matches on the common ‘chronicle’ 
plane, with many traits of Marlowe. The unsatisfying exposition 
scene is unlike Shakespeare; whereas in John he easily improves at 
each step on the old play. John^ with is the true starting- 

point for the study of Shakespeare’s serious style. It has throughout 
the cantabile quality in which from the outset he shows himself 
unique. He could not have written John and Richard //and Richard I II 
within two years, declining to 6-3 per cent, of double-ending? in John 
and 5*1 in /^, after i6'6 in Errors^ i8»20 in Richard //,and 
19*5 and even 20 in Richard III 

All proves that Shakespeare adapted an older play. Weak construc- 
tion, inappropriate rhyming, forcible-feeble diction, poor couplets at 
the end of scenes and speeches, tell of a primitive original imperfectly 
revised. The many double-endings point to Marlowe, for there are 
f<ew in Shakespeare’s rewriting. All that Shakespeare has done, includ- 
ing the King’s speeches, belongs to his earlier manner. He probably 
handled but did not originate the King scenes. The play makes no 
advance on Edward II and is as loosely constructed. There is much 
ntonotonously stressed couplet verse, like Greene’s, e.g. Mowbray’s 
‘Myself I throw • . .’. It has regular pausation, clause form, 
curt sententiousness, rhetorical key* Its manner and movement 
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suggest Pede’s Edward I. Faults of turgidity and bombast falling into 

bathos are not those of the young Shakespeare. 

Marlowe must have done the Roses scene in z Henry FI and prob> 
ably the Talbot scenes. The couplet verse of his Ovid translation is of 
the semi-rigid cast of the Talbot scenes and similar verse in Richard II. 
Hero and Leander was more flexible, but Shakespeare’s verse in Fenus 
is not stiff. The verse of John has not the primary formalism of 
Marlowe’s line, nor the prevailing laxity of style of the chronicle 
plays, and already the proportion of run-on lines exceeds Marlowe. 
Shakespeare’s immaturity is his own; he learned his business like others, 
but he did not tread blindly and helplessly in thi tracks of others. 

If the verse is un-Shakespearian and like that of a contemporary, 
and also yields a number of words used once by that contemporary, the 
presumption is strengthened. If we add way of thinking, mode of 
metaphor, emotional key, habit of diction, duplications of non- 
proverbial phrase and trope, no alternative is left except deliberate 
purpose of systematic imitation. We must assume that Shakespeare 
wrote, ‘Chop off his head’, ‘Off with his head’, because Marlowe had 
often written it before; or that shortly before M.N.D. he penned 
hundreds of verses like, ‘Never did captive with a freer heart . . 
with Marlowe’s swing, heedlessness, one-line rhythm, and blare. We 
are asked to believe this because the theatre company ascribed to 
Shakespeare all the plays which it purchased and he retouched. 
Marlowe, Greene, and Peele echoed themselves ad nauseam^ because 
they were hack-writers living from hand to mouth. Shakespeare’s 
echoes of others are either open quotations or simple adaptations of 
current phrase made in the easy Elizabethan way, with his own 
voice and versification. He would have planned Richard II as z mere 
variant of Edward //, and it is to be noted that where he rewrites he 
does not imitate Marlowe’s manner, but introduces his own. He would 
not write the other style when he had already compassed a finer of 
his own. 

The bulk of the blank verse of the Errors is a survival from a pre- 


Shakeqiearian recast penned by one or more of the ‘acadonic* group 
on die basis of the older verse. The first scene has 2 per cent, of double- 
ending the second 24 per cent. — a proportion not reached in any 
undisputed play till A.T.L. The rate in iv. i, is 19*6, and in v, 19 per 
cent. Probably all that Shakespeare did after the opening scene 
a small amount of rewriting. The verse of the opening scene is 
conceivably Shakespeare’s earliest, having a fiurl^ hi^ percentage of 
run-on lines; while the second scene, whi^ is typical of the bulk of the 
|day, has few run-on lines and many double-endings. It is of another 
fabric frmn M.N.D, and L.L.L. Less monotonous and more fbrc^ 
dian Ferosu^ it is as often end-stqiped— the rhythm bring end-st(^>p^ 
even when the clause runs on. It resembles Marlowe, who wro^ 
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comedy in Ftmstus and Edward //, and ccnnedy and farce in die Jnv. 
If, as probable, Marlowe wrote the old Shrew play, he may have 
vmtten Errors. After the latter’s opening scene the bulk of the blank 
verse is the easy, forcible, and end*st(^[>ped kind characteristic of 
Marlowe. Shakespeare in his early period abstains from double- 
endings, while Marlowe inserts clusters. in Edward II and 26 per 
cent, in his translation of Lucan. Clues of phrase and vocabulary and 
once-used words point to Marlowe, and also the bounding energy of 
movement of Act V. It is a desperate compromise to ima^ne Shake- 
speare composing a series of plays in the exact verse-maimer of some- 
Wy else, after having forged and used his own great instrument. 

M. for M. is one of the most perplexing problems in the Canon. 
Present with some of Shakespeare’s finest poetry and most moving 
thought is verse of lower quality and prose evidently by another hand. 
He must have trimmed or edited the blank verse throughout, but the 
play remains morally incoherent as an action. The literary quality, 
induding the verse, is unequal, and the &rcical matter irrelevant to 
the serious. The total effect is so sombre as to exdude comedy — and 
the total effect is created by anomalous procedure on the part of the 
good characters. The Duke absents himself to secure general punish- 
ment of those whom he has encouraged to sin. Angelo’s self-commun- 
ings are partly Shakespearian, but die portrait is not true to life. It 
was drawn rather by an anti-Puritan moralist and polemist than a 
character-artist. Such a law in a dty where brothek abound is fimtastic, 
and in Cinthio the offence is rape; but it is just intelligible as a dis- 
guised attack on Puritanism. 

Angelo is a plot-puppet who leaps from ascetidsm to lust and 
murderous fraud. As Cinthio says nothing of a man ‘fundamentally 
cold’, this trait must have been added to present a type of repellent 
Puritan. There is next to no cause for his villainous breach of fiiith, 
and he is so intolerably wicked that when he prodaims himself ready 
for death we cannot regard him as humanly contrite. And he b 
assigned as a welcome mate to Mariana — ^who has to show a less 
tolerable indelicacy than the lapse of the lovers. Except in the poetry, 
where is Shakespeare’s spirit? He has added much poetry and detail, 
but has not reconstructed the character to its changed a^ion: and 
yet the play is dated at the period when he was at the height of his 
power. The ribald matter is not like him; the scene between Esc^us 
and Elbow and Pompey is the merest comic p^ding. ^ In serious 
scenes prose and verse are mixed in un-Shakespearian feshion-— not to 
relicTC tension, but from caprice or fiitigue of tiie writer. It is an old 
practice that derives from the Italians and pre-Shakespearians. The 
bifrontal structure ruins the piece as a moral whole: Claudio is 
*^ted by his sister and the Duke as guilty of a grave sin; and yet they 
plan tiiat Angelo and Mariana should commit die same act Neidier 
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in the play’s better poetry nor in Shakeq>eare’s undoubted work of die 
period is there sign of mental collapse — so this central flaw is more 
likely to be due to a draftsman of bad judgement. Isabella shows false 
feeling in lending herself to a plot which by her own code is unpardon- 
able— and this is a negation of the qualities in which Shakespeare 
transcends all other dramatists. 

A mass of evidence in character, conception, method, vocab ular y^ 
style, phrase su^ests Chapman’s hand. He was known among 
contemporaries to lack judgement — although Greene also asks us to 
pardon the unpardonable. The quality of the verse in Act V resembles 
Chapman’s, and the anomalous ethic is chaidcleristic of him. In his 
signed plays he attacks the Puritans, and he has some fantastic pseudo- 
delicacies, but no real or healthy delicacy of moral feeling. He makes 
a priest a go-between in Bussy d'Amhcis. In his signed work Chapman 
has never attained to such noble harmony as Claudio’s speech on 
death or the Duke’s. But the diction and rhythm of Isabella’s 
final speech is quite un-Shakespearian. The word ’beast’ that she 
hurls at her brother, and her final scream, are violence without 
poetry, and quite in Chapman’s way. Perhaps Shakespeare thought 
it might remain, since the plot was perverse beyond remedy. If we 
compare the furious Charlotte of Chapman’s Revenge of Bussy^ we see 
that she and Isabella are alike projections of extremes by the poet of 
extremes. Charlotte cries to her brother who kills Montsurry and 
commits suicide (v. v. 199), ‘Well done, my brother; I did love thee 
ever. But now adore thee . . .’, and duly retires to a convent. It is the 
very art that presents to us the virago-virgin Isabella of the prison 
scene. When she inconsistently changes into a warm pleader for mercy 
we have the great versification of Shakespeare possibly rewriting 
Chapman with zest The scene where the Duke propounds the 
Mariana plot is in a euphuistic style of prose. Compare Eastward Hty 

*. . . let me now entreat you ’,*••. my kind desire to see you . . 

Also Tears (ni. i). Lysander: . . question no more the reason of my 
journey. . . .’ It was Chapman’s habit to use verse alternately with 
prose, and sprinkle prose with verse. The bad verse lines, ‘If my 
instructions may be your guide, Let the Barnardine be this morning 
executed’, are like a Chapman medley. The octosyllabics at the 
end of Act III are like Chapman, and such occur in the Gentleman 
Usher, near the end of Act II. In these are two Chapman words, 
morality and nicety, which occur only in M. for M. throughout 
Shakespeare. 

The signs of curtailment are compatible witl 
Shakespeare revising a Chapman draft. The latter 
long^ and his serious verse is obscured by verbiage, 
aim to make the contorted and diffuse diction ludd 
would expkun the aspect of every scene— the verse of three acts 


1 the inference of 
’s plays are usually 
Shakespeare wo«»l“ 
and brief, and this 
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rewritten, the prose retained, Claudio’s terror-struck appeal trans- 
figured into pure Shakespearian verse, and Isabella’s fierce tirade 
untouched. The last two acts, save for Mariaiu’s song, are merely 
abbreviated and revised. The ribald scenes are like Chapman, in 
whose plays bawds, &c, continually figure. Two terms used in this 
connexion, sheef-hiter and flesh-monger^ occurring nowhere else in 
Shakespeare, and used by Chapman in one signed play, go to prove 
that his was the ribald matter. The super-elaborated plot recalls the 
Widow's Tears. 

But the style most reveals Chapman. There is much of his verse 
and prose that survives all but a kind of planing down by Shakespeare. 
‘Now, gentle daughter, fear you not at all: He is your husband on a 
pre-contract’; ‘Here in this prison, fether, There died this morning. . . .’ 
This is not Chapman’s go(^ verse, but it is his by test of comparison 
with his hand-to-mouth work in his signed comedies. The general 
manner is his — such finger-print words as ‘under-globe’, ‘under- 
dwellings’, ‘regions’, ‘continents’, ‘earth’. It is hardly Shakespearian 
that the maiden of the furious invective of the prison scene should 
receive the news of her brother’s death by hideous treachery in such 
wooden feshion. It is hardly Chapman, who had rhetoric enough — 
and it may be the intermediate play. Several words that only occur 
here are used by Chapman. ‘Death lives in thy tongue’ is a Chapman, 
not a Shakespeare, locution. We may compare ‘Heaven doth with us 
as we with torches do . . .’ to Byron's Conspiracy (m. iii), ‘The heavenly 
powers envy what they enjoin: We are commanded t’ imitate their 
natures’. Compare also ‘Spirits are not finely touched . . .’ with 
Chaptruin’s dedicatory episde of the first twelve books of the Iliad, 
‘O ’tis wondrous much . . .’. Thus even in a scene which Shakespeare 
has inlaid with some of his most perfect lines he is working over a 
Chapman draft. Compare ‘delighted spirit’ with Chapman’s ‘delighted 
darts’. The word here means ‘loosed ofT — the spirit loosed from the 
body. The Duke’s speech to Claudio is Shakespeare’s, and above 
Chapman in rh)rthm and diction; yet there are signs of reconstruction. 
Here, and in Claudio’s speech. Chapman may have been the inter- 
mediary of ideas suggested by Montaigne Compare ‘thick-ribbed ice’ 
with ‘. , . chain up thy blood In manacles of ice’; and ‘snow-broth’ 
with ‘For snow and fire can hardly generate’. 

Markedly in Chapman’s manner are such once-used words u 
‘^optedly’, ‘advisings’, ‘attomcyed’, ‘austereness’, ‘thick-ribbed’, ‘vali- 
dity’. Shakespeare has revised out of the play much of the declamation 
usual to Chapman— -but it is not his versification as a whole. The 
freely varjring pausation of the opening scene is his. The rhythm of 
the scenes where Isabella pleads is one with the emotion, but the verbal 
Hues still tell of a primary text rewritten. In the speeches of the Duke 
®ttd Claudio on death, where there is a rewriting of matter well lost. 
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we have a tragic munc that Shakespeare does not often surpass. The 
verse of Act V is quite other— monotonous movement, rhythm 
nomudly line-ended, increased double-endings. The rhythm stresses 
the latter and aggravates their monotonous effect. About this time, in 
Twelfth-Night (iv. iii. 1-21), Shakespeare gives us seven double- 
endings in twenty-one lines, without monotony. ‘Ay but to die . . .* has 
one double-ending, and the thrill of the verse doubles the thrill of the 
imagery. Chapman in his plays often gives strings of lines in one tune, 
aggravated by double-endings, as here in Act V ; while the style of the 
prose of Act III is Chapman's. Shakespeare has but transfigured 
Act III in its great passages. Act IV, after ^ng, is not Shakespeare. 

The transitions from blank verse to couplets and couplets to prose are 
in Chapman’s manner. ‘He hath a garden circum-mur’d with brick’ is 
in the monotonous tune, and also ‘Nor, gentle daughter . . . ’. The 
Duke-Friar, persuadit^ Isabella and Mariana alike, is of Shakespeare’s 
conception; and his is the rapid prose keeping up a speed of action 
that holds the stage interest. The repulsive and contradictory ethic is 
like Chapman. If Shakespeare spar^ the prose it was because it did 
not need rewriting for stage purposes, which the verse did. He lifted 
into poetry much of the serious verse dialogue, but did not trouble, in 
his maturity, to eke out an incurable unsatisftictory plot with inferior 
‘realistic’ matter. . . . 

We are now ftimiliar with Mr. Robertson’s method and need not 
repeat our formal general criticism. We think his examination of these 
last plays as satisfaaory as of former ones, and he is even closer to his 
subject. The lever of his argument is the distinctive quality of Shake- 
speare’s verse, and we may cite as an instance of his growing insight 
the remark that the second scene of the Errors is not Shakespeare’s, 
because the rhythm is often end-stopped even when the clause runs 
on. Such a remark helps us to believe that he is not merely a critic 
with a theory who has shot his bolt once and for all, but that his ideas 
tend to divide and beget other and finer ideas. The verse-argument 
against Verona is strong and convincing. 

Hb most important criticism here is of M. for M. Reviewing 
a former treatise on Richard III we said that he criticized Marlowe in 
such a way as to light up Shakespeare. Substituting Chapman for 
Marlowe die same nnay be said here. The high moral tone of Shake- 
qieare’s plays on which many critics have insisted appears more stroi^Ij^ 
by contrast with Chapnuui’s ‘repulsive and conti^ictoiy ethic’; it b 
indeed Chapman’s dcrnie of many-cdoured glass that stains the white 
radians of Shakeqieare’s eternity. The farcical matter irrelevant to 
the serious hdps us to realize how supremely Shakespeare alone c^' 
quered his fimn; as also do such moral-dramatic fitults as Isab^s 
firise feeling her outcry, ‘Beast’, Muiana’s acdtm, &c All 
convince us that art is not a partial thing, but an earthy sjrmbol of the 
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Beautiful and therefore of the Good and the True. Browning once 
commented on ^e epe with which Shakespeare ascended the peak of 
poetry, and the infinite distance between him and others; and Carlyle 
has remarked that the power of intellect needed to construct a single 
one of his plays might have realized a fortune in practical affaire. Of 
this distance and this power we become more fully aware, not without 
a touch of awe, when he is contrasted with a fellow-worker in the 
same field. Mr. Robertson’s thrust staggers M. for M. to its founda- 
tions: the fact that it still stands, to be re-read with undiminished 
pleasure, is a tribute direct and indirect to Shakespeare’s transmuting 
power. That his critical sense never sleeps, that he never lets his 
theory advance mechanically by its own momentum, we see by his 
remark that Isabella’s wooden reception of the news of her brother’s 
supposed death is neither Shakespeare nor Chapman. 

Yet it is in the realm of verse that Mr. Robertson produces his 
finest critical effects. We note, as complement to what was said above, 
his remark on the line-ended rhythm of the veree in Act V, where the 
rhythm stresses the double-endings and aggravates their monotony. 
And perhaps nothing brings home more the glory of Shakespeare’s 
verse than the discovery that even in the greatest passages he is re- 
working Chapman. The core of Mr. Robertson’s argument is that 
Shakespeare, who early developed an exquisite style — ^as appears in 
LL.L. and M.N.D. — ^would not have written whole plays in the 
style of others, with an occasional interpolation in his true manner— 
and the proof is closer and more explicit in the present volume. We 
dose it with the conviction that when all the moral and aesthetic 
philosophers, and psychologists, and theorists on the drama have 
had their say, the fact remains that Shakespeare was first and 
last a poet, and the duty of a poet is to convey emotion by rhythmic 
words. 

We must continue with a further treatise on Hamlet by Mr. Robert- 
son,* called forth by the new outbreak of impressionist criticism that 
followed his attempt of four years ago to explain Hamlet as a marvellous 
composite — ^the result of imposing a new psychological treatment on 
an old drama of delayed barbaric revenge. Clutton-B rock’s process he 
calls one of sheer feeling in which reasoning does not enter. He 
contends diat there can be no standard of aesthetic judgement without 
‘analytic processes of logic’. Even Clutton-Brock must offer reasom 
why his sheer impressionism shall be conclusive. If one character in 
a play so hallucinates us that we never ask ourselves, in the face of 
perplexiti^ whether the play as a whole hangs together, we are not 
experiencing it as a work of art. The statement of an impression, if 
niore than interjection, is a collection of sensations into a reflation 
^d a judgement. We cannot discriminate aesthetically without 
* *Hamlet* Once MorCf 19*3 (R. Cobden-Sandenon). 
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reflecting upon categories. An aesthetic impression must prove itself 

^rational’ if it is to have any status above blank self-assertion. 

Clutton-Brock’s book abounds in verbal entanglements, and con- 
fuses ‘conviction* with ‘impression*, and the result is that he fails to 
advance the discussion. He concludes that the real Hamlet neither 
acts nor speaks — save in the soliloquies — ^but is to be inferred through 
the wrong expression which fills the rest of the play. The incongruity 
was that Hamlet acted as the barbaric Hamlet before him — ^because 
Shakespeare was transmuting an old play without reconstructing it. 
Clutton-Brock argues that Hamlet is continually switched from his 
purpose and his ‘thought* by an ‘unconscious self* created by the 
shock. Coleridge*s ‘overplus of reflection* becomes eviction of the 
conscious self by the unconscious, which makes Hamlet express himself 
wrongly in action and talk. No psychological law will explain how 
a ‘conscious* can ‘unconsciously seize a pretext to forget* which is 
‘invented* by his ‘unconscious*. 

Clutton-Brock says that he is ‘aesthetically convinced*, meaning 
‘aesthetically impressed*. He asserts that no one who sees the play 
questions Hamlet*s conduct. But surely no thinking man would miss 
the perplexity while he is listening to Hamlet’s self-accusing solilo- 
quies. The Hamlet that Clutton-Brock presents is pathological, not 
psychological; and a mentally disordered hero is no subject for high 
tragedy unless it makes him psychologically greater for the time, as 
Lear. The tragedy of Hamlet is that killing the King will not still 
the Ghost’s revelation that the murderer seduced the Queen. Clutton- 
Brock asserts that the reason is sovereign through all its disorder: but 
how can it be when the Unconscious is forcing its puppet to express 
himself wrongly? He speaks of Hamlet’s ‘double consciousness*: but 
the opening soliloquy shows us Hamlet wholly possessed with his 
nausea at his mother’s marriage. He cannot see his mother’s case as 
that of an independent person. 

Shakespeare has put more of his mental power and poetic magic 
into Hamlet than into any of the score of other men’s plays which 
he more or less transmuted. Though there might be ‘miscar- 
riage’ in transforming a barbaric into an intellectual Hamlet, with 
the action unchanged, Shakespeare intended to present a hero. 
Till 1600 he had found little scope for the higher poetic powers of 
his mind. How he would kindle at the chance of Hamlet we see from 
z Henry IVy where all the figures talk in excess of dramatic require- 
ment. We get reality of poetry side by side with unreal action. He had 
to keep to the beaten track for economic reasons, and he had the faculty 
of compliance; but his genius found compensation in the power to 
flood with his own thought and feeling whatsoever of his given 
material he felt he could transmute. After more or less transmuting 
other plays, his genius found in Hamlet a field for its utmost power ot 
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intensive transmutation. In that age free utterance on great themes 
came only from heroes^ princes, nobles— —whereas priests and friars 
must talk in character. In the ideal Hamlet Shakespeare saw a 
princely spirit vibrating under his torture, and through his own pain 
doubly alive to all the beauty and tragedy of the world. The events 
of the play were there md he had to accept them, and in this acceptance 
he reveals his great idiosyncrasy. 

The play was not thus planned, but evolved from an early play by 
Kyd. Shakespeare transfigured the central character and transmuted 
the diction, but retained the action; and the result is incongruity 
between Hamlet’s words and actions. In the old story his mock- 
madness has helped him to escape death, but now it puts him in dan- 
ger. The ‘To be . . .* soliloquy is incongruous after the experience of 
the Ghcfet. Certain unnecessary scenes are retained, such as Reynaldo’s 
mission to Paris. The inference is that Shakespeare did not wish to 
reconstruct the play, but to transfigure it in literary or spiritual fashion. 
He cared little for plot, but was a master of stage effect, and therefore 
retained the *To be . . .* soliloquy, though inappropriately placed, 
because he knew it would tell with his audience. 

He conceived Hamlet as a sensitive, cultured, and princely Eliza- 
bethan. The planned and delayed revenge was a familiar motive in 
the old drama, and it may be that Shakespeare proceeded to touch it up 
without inquiring the cause of the delay. He retained the main features 
as he found them because he knew they would appeal to audiences. 
The play came to him stamped with the character of unexplained 
delay, and he did subtly indicate a possible explanation — that Hamlet 
was too deeply wounded by his mother’s action to be satisfied by mere 
revenge on his uncle. But this solution is inadequate to the retained 
action of the old play. The play scene was an excellent device when 
the audience saw the King ^lwzys surrounded by guards — and Shake- 
speare retained it as a fixed and effective feature of the play. Clutton- 
Brock insists that Shakespeare spontaneously conceived the play scene 
as a device of the nerve-shocked Hamlet to pretend to one stratum 
of himself to be taking action when he was really obeying another 
stratum which recoiled from action. He kills Polonius like the original 
barbarian, with the same cry, and the same barbaric unconcern. Shak^ 
speare progressively rewrote without reconstructing, and in the end it 
could not but strike him that man and things were incongruous 
Revenge did not inspire him, and in the atmosphere he sheds we see it 
as inadequate to rectify the balance of a life shattered by evil. 

Shakespeare had not the architectonic schemes in his head that the 
theorists have assigned to him. He did his marvels by way of busines^ 
fretted neither by ambition nor thirst for fame. To recognize his 
real procedure— alchemy of transfiguration— is to appreciate his 
niastery more intensely than to see in him a deliberate schemer of 

n Gg 
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theoretic masteipieces. He is a dramatist above as well as for die 
stage. The one abiding mysteiy in him is the mystery of genius — 
and his genius was not subdued to what it worked in. . . . 

Clutton-Brock cannot stand such horsqplay — as Carlyle sud of 
the Sections, when Napoleon opened fire with his big guns and put 
an end to the Frendi Revolution. Mr. Robertson’s knowle^e 
has widened and deepened since he last wrote on Hamlety and he has 
developed his power to appreciate Shakespeare aesthetically. His anti- 
quarian knowledge — if the term may be allowed — has helped him to 
draw finer critical distinctions, and he convinces us, more than many a 
rhapsodist, that Shakespeare was inspired. Re-reading Clutton-Brock, 
however, and rejecting much that is fidse and merely impressionistic, 
we will adhere to our former opinion — that .he uses the character of 
Hamlet successfully to focus the mystery of the human lot. We will 
also support his assertion of Hamlet’s ‘double consciousness’, which 
Mr. Robertson denies on the evidence of the first soliloquy. For does 
not Mr. Robertson himself support it when he says most admirably 
that Hamlet, through his own pain, was doubly alive to all the beauty 
and tragedy of the world ? 


IV 

IT is fitting that Mr. William Wells > should follow Mr. Robertson. 
He writes to prove that J.C. is an old play by Marlowe — ^with the 
possible assistance of Peele — and the present revision was begun by 
Shakespeare and finished by Beaumont. The language is both archaic 
and simple, and no dramatist had a simpler style than Beaumont Its 
ratio of double-endings — i in 6 — and the end-stopped test point to 
a much earlier period %an 1602. Such a caricature as Caesar belongs 
naturally to Marlowe, if we compare Tamburlaine, Faustus, Guise,, 
Gaveston, Barabas. There are touches of Beaumont in Portia, for he 
was acquainted from boyhood with well-bred women; where^ 
Hotspur’s Kate was a middle-class wife, because only late in his 
career did Shakespeare learn to draw distinctions of breedir^. Shake- 
speare b^ins a play at the beginning, and tries to get all he can into a 
limited space, while Beaumont begins near the middle, relates what has 
gone before — as here in the second scene— ^d then proceecb to dwelop 
his plot The result is much padding — as when Caesar is killed in Act 
III, and two Acts remain to write — so that the quarrd scene is a 
beautiful interlude. Too much significance has been pven to links 
with Hamlet. Compare the relations of Hamlet to Ophelia ^d Brutus 
to Portia. Hamlet was afidd of suidde, Brutus committed it Brutus 
was slow to decide, quick to act; Hamlet was quick in thought but slow 

indeed. ... H 

Arrogance and contempt of fear distinguish Mariowe’s heroes, nc 
* The Authorship ef' Julius Caaar', 1923 (Roudedge). 
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also has m idea of a more than human look of majesty in the faces of 
strong, highly placed characters, striking fear into conunon mortals. 
Compare Tamburhune, and also Guise: ‘And princes with Aar 
looks engender fear’. Brutus’s words after Ae murder, ‘Show Ae 
reason of ear Caesar’s deaA’, recall those of Ae King in Ae Massacre'. 
‘As all Ae world Aall know ear Guise is dead’. The date of Part II 
Tamburlaine was 1582, and Ae links between it and J.C. Aow a 
vocabulary common to Ae two plays; Cassius (v. iii): ‘This day I 
breaAid first’; and 2 Tamburlaine (iv. i): ‘O Samarcanda where I 
breaAfed first.’ The conspirators watch Caesar’s fecial by-play as he 
listens to Popilius Lena; and in Edward II Ae watchers of Ae Queen 
pleading for Gaveston exclaim, ‘She smiles: now, for my life, his mintt 
is changed’. This would date Ae play 1 589, Ae time when Guise was 
assassinated, and yet Marlowe does not treat openly of him till 1592. 
Dramatists had to take care not to ruffle Ae feeling of Ae French 
Court; ' but Marlowe might easily write a play on Guise and call it 
J.C. BoA Guise and Caesar were warned of Aeir coming doom and 
ignored it from contempt of fear. BoA walked to and fro avoiding 
stabs, and each pulled his robe over his head. J.C. departs from 
Plutarch in stating that Ae time was eight o’clock, and Guise was 
murdered at Ais hour. 

The probable date of J.C. was 1609, when Shakespeare left 
London and resigned his work to Beaumont. Lines 1-57 of Act I, 
scene i, are his, and we may infer Aat he intended Ae play to be of 
wider scope. Flavius and Marullus are introduced never to appear 
again, and Shakespeare never introduces superfluous characters. 
A Aange of style accompanies Ais change of plan, and Aere are 
many parallels to Marlowe and Beaumont, while Ae humorous 
scenes do not suggest Shakespeare. The members of Ae mob do not 
jest in Shakespeare’s easy manner, but are heavy and slow. Yet Ae 
verse is swift and alive, and Ais is against its being early work. After 
‘Run to your houses . . .’ Aere are traces of Beaumont, besides feilure 
of inspiration. Thus Beaumont always dismisses a seditious assembly. 
Compare Noble Gentleman.^ m. iii, ‘Every man to his house in peace 
and quiet’; CufuTs Revenge^ iv. v, ‘Good friends, go home again’, and 
‘For my sake to your houses’; Love's Pilgrimagey iv. i, ‘Get you all 
home and work’. Shakespeare evidently meant much to be acted 
between Ae triumph and Ae Lupercal, and some serious bigness for 
Ae Tribunes. Beaumont leaned towards Aristotle, and disliked some 
of Shakespeare’s meAods. He could neiAer destroy Shakesj^re’s 
fragment nor proceed on Ae same lines, so he made a new banning 
and tacked it on to Ae old one, afterwards relating in Ae second 
scene Ae intervening events between Ae two. When Cassius tempted 
Brutus he Aould have recalled Ae episode of Flavius and Marullus. 

* Cf. Mm Winstanley. 
cga 
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Of the eight-line q>e^ that concludes the first scen^ the fim four 
lines are characteristic of Beaumon^ the last of Marlowe. The 
latter are monotonously sing^ngy, and there are many such in 
a Tamhurlamt. In fine, the first and duller draft was Marlowe’s, 
and then came Shakespeare’s uncompleted revision — ^to be followed by 
Beaumont’s mcdsion and constriction of Marlowe’s written and Shake- 
speare’s purposed work. 

Even when the thou^t is Marlowe’s we find Beaumont’s diction. 
Beaumont used the verb ’to do’ for more than Marlowe or Fletcher, 
and here it occurs loi times. Beaumont alone of the tragic writers 
took a dear view of the whole course of his pfo^j and had the fifth act 
before him when writing the first Shakespeare’s methods in Hamlet 
and A.Y.L. are slipshod compared with PMaster written about the 
sametime. The passage, ’The foult, dear Brutus. . .’,suggests Marlowe, 
who, unlike the more conventional Shakespeare, had a furious itch to 
challenge all kinds of right, divine and otherwise. Caesar’s outburst 
of humour is followed by complete reversion to type. If Marlowe 
had imagned him to be serious he would have renuuned serious to 
the end; therefore Beaumont is responsible for his conversion, and 
he is like the bluff wooden-headed warriors in Beaumont and Fletcher, 
such as Mardonius in A King and No King. 

The tenderness and delicacy of Brutus’s character belongs to a more 
refined age than Marlowe’s; but Beaumont had great sensibility, and 
the Brutus-Lucius companionship is practically reproduced in Philaster 
and Bellario. In the Maid's Tragedy Beaumont repeats much of 
y.C..y and as the latter was not published in his life, and many other 
of Shakespeare’s plays were more likely to attract him, one cannot 
otherwise explain why he should have gorged so liberally on this one 
play. The translation of the first book of Lucan’s Pharsalia goes to 
prove that Marlowe wrote the earlier play. Calpumia’s speech derives 
from the PharsaRa, and the colouring of the lines is Marlovian. He 
frequently uses ’drizzled’, — and armies in the air is a common theme 
with him. Marlowe had translated the first book, and drawn material 
from it for some of his plays, and was therefore more likely to use 
Lucan than Shakespeare. Portia’s inconsistency owes something to 
Beaumont’s uncertain touch, all of whose heroes and heroines are 
a shade too weak for their tasks. 

Beaumont’s verse has a grave and stately deliberateness of its own, 
with neither Shakespeare’s fervid flow nor Fletcher’s indecent hurry. 
Compare ’Over thy wounds now do I prophesy . . .’ with Ruhard //» 
IV. i, ’And if you crown him let me prophesy’. The two passages are 
of Ae same time and piece, open in the same manner, announce 
similar events, sound with the same twang to which like words are 
sut^ and are both tautdogcal. Ruhard II is dated 1 593 - 4 > ^ / . 

is 1600 Shakeqteare cannot be judged byaprogresrives^le-test. 
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if J.C. is 1600 you assume a double improbability— that Shakespeare 
wrote iWfAiir// II under Marlowe’s tuition when he was writing Jolm in 
the true Shakespearian manner^ and that he returned to Marlowe in 
1600, having discarded his maimer from 1594 onwards. Marlowe 
specialized in weak kin^ and Richard II and Edward II are alike, and 
both contain identical prophecies — ^im^native, not historical. The 
latter device abounds in Lucan, whom Marlowe studied and used. 
Compare J.C . : That this foul deed shall smell above the earth With 
carrion men, groaning for burial’, with Richard II: ‘The blood of 
England shall manure the ground. And future ages groan for this foul 
act’; and Pharsalia^ Book vii, where the poet reproaches Caesar for his 
refusal to allow the rotting carcases of Pompey’s defeated army to be 
decently consumed. 

The second scene of Act II is less great than is supposed, and might 
have been written by Marlowe and Beaumont in combination. When 
Shakespeare’s characters harangue a crowd, as in Coriolanus^ they do 
not shed metaphor or revert to plain syntax and simple speech; nor 
does Shakespeare elsewhere vary his style to suit the matter or require- 
ments of the work. As regards charaaers, the Antony here is not 
connected with that of jI. and C., as Bolingbroke the subject is with 
Bolingbroke the King. Beaumont was subtle, and as his aim was to be 
explicit and appeal to the unlearned, he avoided foreign or classical 
words. As simplicity distinguished his manner,so irony did his matter — 
in which he followed the Greeks. There is iroiw in Leary but little in 
Othello or Macbeth. We turn to Beaumont for Greek irony, e.g. 
Cufid's Revenge and the Maid's Tragedy^ and we see that this quality 
of irony was not the gift of the authors that supplied the framework. 
In diction and [dot he aimed at clarity, and so often imparted informa- 
tion that other playwrights retained to achieve surprise in the fifth act 
He would anticipate a surprise by making it the legitimate effect of ftcts 
previously told to his audience. Antony’s oration is Marlowe’s previous 
work reconstructed with additions. ‘Lend me your ears’ is not else- 
where in Shakespeare, but is in Beaumont’s Love's Pilgrimagey iv. iii: 
‘I pray you, lend your ears. And keep your voices’. ‘Mischief 
thou art afoot!’ suggest Beaumont, who frequently personifies abstract 
qualities, e.g. Arithmetic, Atheism, Constancy, Grief, Sadness, 
Sorrow, Patience, Tumult, Wisdom. 

Beaumont wrote his best in scenes where friendship prevailed, but 
was not likely to enter into the designs of the three n^es who plotted 
*0 gain from Caesar’s death in Act IV. The following words in the 
quarrel scene are typical Beaumont and Fletcher bluster, ‘When 
^^*«sar lived, he durst not thus have moved me’. Beaumont’s charac- 
ters frequentiy invite sudden death. Compare Cassius’s words to 
Bfotus, and the quarrel scene (in. ii) of the Maid's Tragedy ‘If thou 
wilt strike, here is a fitithfiil heart’. The last words of line 105* I 
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know’, are repeated in the same order and place in three of Beaumont’s 
plays, Maid's Tragedy^ PKlastery v. v, Cuj^'s Revenge^ iv. v. Brutus 
questions the Ghost in the invariaUe manner of Beaumont’s characters 
when they meet with a bang they do not know. The sendmoital 
Brutus-Ludus episode recalls Philaster and Bellario, and is not vital 
to the story of the play. The language is at its simplest; in no other 
work of Shakespeare’s middle peri^ are the words of su^ a plain and 
everyday kind, while the metre remains deliberate, e.g. “The strings, 
my lord, are felse. . . .’ 

Unlike Shakespeare, Marlowe was anti-mpnarchist, and would 
write the play with a strong bias against the ilTctator. Cassius would 
have daimed his s)rmpathy, and Brutus would appear something of 
a fool to a man of this world. Brutus’s excessive morality is a later 
growth; the original author had no room for morality in his concept of 
life, and his characters are all rogues. Compare ‘I shall find time, 
Cassius . . .’ with the great who have no time to mourn in the Maid's 
Tragedy^ v. iv. Surely Brutus had time to mourn for Cassius in a fitting 
manner. If all this is plagiarism it must have come from an intensive 
study of Shakespeare — and there was no reason for Beaumont to be 
obsessed by J.C. 

The author of this treatise states that he has read the pla)rs of 
Beaumont and Fletcher at least a hundred times, and he argues that 
such a course of reading even if careless, must leave an impression, 
consdous or unconsdous, on the reader’s mind. The result of this 
intimate knowledge was that one day when passing from the first to 
the second scene of J.C.., he exdaimed, This is the voice of Frauds 
Beaumont’. . . . 

We naturally turn back to our analysis of Mr. Robertson’s chapters 
on J.C.f and find that the two writers agree on the following points: 
diat the verse is archaic; that Caesar is presented in a hostile manner; 
that the quarrel scene has no dramatic value; that the play is the 
abridgement of a double play; that Antony’s oration is largely the work 
of Marlowe. They are nearly agreed about the date — 1607 according 
to Mr. Robertson and 1609 according to Mr. Wells. They differ 
about Portia, and we rather side with Mr. Robertson. The point that 
Mr. Wells makes has been used against Dickens, but is hardly fit for 
Shakespeare. We need only turn to the contrast of Theseus and 
Hippolita with the Athenian ‘mechanicals’ to see that even in his 
earliest work Shakespeare could discriminate shades of breeding: 
though it may be true, as Fumivall sud, that in Hermia we see the 
‘temper’ of one of the Stratford girls among whom he grew up- 
Mr. Robertson’s range is far greater than that of Mr. Wdls, and he 
does not mention Beaumont’s hand among those which he discovers 
in the play. He spades of die old Fren^ plays whence arose the 
‘thrasonical’ concqiricmof Caesar; and, on the oAer hand, Mr. Wells 
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nukes some interesting discoveries in Lucan. For the rest, Mr. Wells 
is absorbed by Beaumont rather than Shakespeare, and he earns a place 
in the histoi^ of Shakespearian criticism as a negative rather than 
a positive critic He helps to prove that Shakespeare did not write all 
the plays in the Folio, but of Shakespeare himself he has little to say. 

V 

MR. JOHN BAILEY* considers that Shakespeare has his place 
among the builders of the British Empire. In war the ultimate victory 
is m Ae spirit, and the poet moves die minds that move the nation. 
Shakespeare treated history in the fashion of his time, though he 
infinitely ennobled that fiuhion. History in his time meant the doin^ 
of kings, and as artist he took the personal view. You can no more 
make a hero out of a Parliament or a people than you can paint- 
a people’s portrait. Constance and Arthur inspire more interest than 
Magna Carta. Yet Shakespeare’s histories are less pageants of king- 
ship than faithlessness. We see the usurping and conscience-stricken 
John, the idle and empty Richard, the crafty founder of the House of 
Lancaster and its hardy human destroyer and ultimate victim. The 
history of England becomes almost a chronicle of royal and noble 
crimes. 

The Jack Cade scenes in Henry VI first show the true Shakespeare 
— merciless clear-sightedness mingled with sympathy for the common 
people. He turned stage puppets into human beings, and servants and 
downs often live more than their masters. Richard 111 advances, but 
not into Shakespeare’s own dramatic kingdom, and it does not, like 
most of Shakespeare, improve with reading. Richard’s villainies do 
not proceed from character and circumstance combined, but are 
born before their time, unnaturally, out of the head of the monster. 
Richard II, on the other hand, does not act but merely suffers. Action 
requires will, and he has only desire. For such a man sensation is all, 
and love of passiveness such that he will make a luxury of pain and 
shame and even death. Shakespeare pities Richard, but does not 
accept the statement of such characters or see them as they see them- 
selves. Thus he did not mean Shylock to be a S 3 rmpathetic figure. 
Because he penetrates the mystery it does not mean that he does not 
judge. His poetic powers attain their full and final ener^ in Richard //; 
we get the note, never to be absent i^ain, where all lifi^ joy and s^ness, 
weakness and strength, hears itself as a harmony, sees itself p a picture. 
John brings before us the typical En^ishman, and the ideal heroic 
England of Shakespeare’s own day. 

Hei^ ly is one of the very greatest of all Shakespeare’s works. 
He elicits the answer of life from the coarsest and dullest human clay. 
The great personages are rather like stage-figures, for less succcssfuUy 
’ ‘Sh.’8 Hutorin* (TAe Centmd^ tf Letters. Clarendon Preai, i9»3)' 
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than in the pure dramas does Shakespeare bring home that great men 
have feelings like others behind their grandeur. There are some flaws, 
such as the occasional praises of Falstaff as soldier. If Shakespeare had 
not meant him to be a coward and liar he would not have allowed us to 
take him for both. Probably recollections of the real Sir John Falstaff 
at times displaced the imaginative Falstaff in favour of the historical. 
Falstaff expresses the senses absolutely — ^with the intellect used solely 
to serve them. To know all is to do more than pardon, it is nearly 
always to love. Were he silent he would be disreputable, but he is so 
divinely gifted with ingenious thoughts and witty words that he 
disarms our judgement and we delight in one N^o reveals all mankind 
in revealing himself. His humour is of the most lovable kind, like 
that of Horace, Cervantes, Scott — ^and he can see his own true picture 
and laugh at it. No man was ever closer to reality in enjoying life and 
thinking and talking about it, but the conduct of life requires will and 
conscience as well as intellect, and here — unlike Henry V — ^he was 
out of touch with reality. By means of him Shakespeare turned history 
into a picture of human life — that of ordinary men and women which 
goes on side by side with great events. The realism of genius has 
entered the Shakespearian drama and will kill the old semi-official 
chronicle-history. 

Henry Fis less great because less broadly human, but in it culminates 
the glory of the historical plays as history. It contains all the pride and 
all the valour of England. Agincourt was unjustifiable, and ultimately 
had ill-results, but Shakespeare was concerned not with the philosophy 
of history, but to show men acting intensely. He makes Henry V the 
hero King of all the line, and studies him the most subtly, as a human 
being as well as a hero. He can both enjoy and act, feel and think, use 
conscience and intellect, and has passions as well as will. He was never 
Falstaff ’s boon companion and one with his company. His eyes have 
been opened, but he again goes blind, like the reader — for fine and 
open natures, conscious of greatness and indifferent to opinion, are 
liable to misunderstandings. Falstaff is the only character to run away 
with his creator,' and at times defeat the intention shown in all three 
plays that we should love and honour the Prince. The latter may have 
a touch of self-righteousness, but self-confidence is a virtue, and in 
his soliloquies he express the nature of a strong man who means to 
shape his own life. Always in Falstaff ’s company, he marks his separa- 
tion from it. It is Shakespeare’s most monarchical play, and Henry is 
a masterful king, though never was king so plain a man and more at 
home with plain men. The man is more than either king, madcap, or 
soldier. He is compounded of plain man, honest man, and hero, with 
little of curious thought or imagination. T)rpical Englishman, yet 
he kills prisoners and casts off his old friend. The horrible speech 

> Cf. Bradley. 
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before Harfleur is only a threat, yet among the ugliest in Shakespeare 
—due either to changed times or mere inconsistency. Shakespeare 
has prepared us for FalstafF’s dismissal, by progressively degrading him 
and expanding Henry’s heroic nature. If the rejection is made with 
insult it was provoked by FalstafF’s abominable behaviour in the 
most solemn moment of a king’s life— his coronation. Suppose a judge 
hailed with old mess or dub jokes as he first takes his seat on the 
bench ! ^ . . . 

A fine modern critical mind never fails to reveal something of its 
subject at the moment of contact — ^however worked upon by other 
minds that subject may be. It is at such moments that Mr. Bailey, 
who can describe his impressions exactly, teaches us by example what 
our own should be. He states at the outset that Shakespeare was before 
all an artist who took a personal view of history. He analyses excell- 
ently the characters of the two Richards, and FalstafF above all. 
Nowadays the conscience of a person who is over-scrupulous about 
trifles is said to be a psychological rather than a moral thing; and it is 
by drawing these subtle modern distinctions between moral, intellec- 
tual, social, physical, that Mr. Bailey has left upon our minds an idea of 
FalstafF that we do not think any other critic has Surpassed. Where it 
seems to us that he has gone astray is with Henry V: due to the fact 
that he accepts the Folio as entirely Shakespeare’s. The old-time 
critics who had once experienced Shakespeare’s charm took the whole 
of his work equally seriously, and something of this weakness has 
descended to Mr. Bailey. It must also be recalled that Mr. Bailey’s 
point of view is that Shakespeare has his place among the builders of 
the British Empire — and it seems to us that any extra-poetical motive 
in judging Shakespeare handicaps the critic. He finds Henry. V a* 
subtly conceived character, and treats his early soliloquies in the preced- 
ing plays as if they had the inner self-revealing quality of the true 
Shakespearian soliloquy. It were as well to compare the jangling of 
brass instruments with the sound of invisible flutes and harps. Mr. 
Bailey’s analysis of the Prince-FalstaflF connexion is instructive, but 
there is no doubt that the Prince expressed his soul in the scenes of 
Falstaffian revelry, and any ‘separation’ was an afterthought. We 
except from contradiction the dismissal of FalstafF — ^the stress laid on 
the solemn nature of the coronation, and the admirable comparison of 
the judge. 


VI 

MR. RICHMOND NOBLE, writing of Shakespeare’s songs,* says 
that delusive simplicity conceals painstaking labour, and that Shake- 
speare alone saw the possibilities afforded by song for forwarding the 

* Cf. Stopford Brooke (19 13}* 

* Use of Song (Oxford University Press, 1923). 
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action. *SUvia’ {Ferma) ccmnects the two parts of the play. *Tell me 
where is fimcy bred’ rationalizes Bassanio’s dioice of the leaden 
casket ‘O mistress mine’ (Twelfth-Night) opens and develops the 
revelry that leads to Malvolio’s interference and the consequent 
conspiracy against him. ■ The mode pastorals in L.L.L. finally restore 
and maintain the laughing character of the comedy.’ In the earliest 
comedies the singers are vocalists introduced to render the song. 
M.N.D. and Wives contain Shakespeare’s first action songs. But 
Balthazar’s song (M.N.D,)y aimed at Benedict, helps to evolve the 
plot. The songs of A.T,L. convey atmosphere and reflect the personal- 
ity Amiens. In the tragedies we find only ballads or popular songs to 
^ve colour or emotional effect. ShakespearC’5 'songs steadily became 
more relevant to their context and dramatically important, and his 
use of song culminates in the Tempest. No dramatist of his time or 
since has bran able to interweave song with action and dialogue with 
such natural effect. 

One must not apply a literary standard to Shakespeare, but remember 
that his art was of the theatre. The modern picture frame stage 
obscures the significance of the songs. ‘Under the greenwood tree’ 
localizes the action: and ‘When daffodils begin to peer’ depicts scenery 
and objects and marks the season of the year. To present the scene is to 
make the song superfluous. It is also a fault of modern composers to 
treat the songs as detached lyrics instead of dramatically. To under- 
stand the songs one should read the plays not as literature but as 
spoken dialogue involving action, and picture the speaker or singer on 
a bare platform stage. 

The comic intent of the Cuckoo Song (L.L.L.) is in keeping with 
the play. It dissipates the idealism of Ae learned men by reminding 
them of a certain danger which threatens married men in the spring.’ 
‘Tell me where is fancy bred’ (Merchant) performs the function of 
dialogue, and is vitally related to the situation. It was not luck that 
induced Bassanio to (^oose aright, and, being a gambler, he was most 
open to suggestion. M.N.D. shows a great advance in management of 
song. The lullaby (n. ii) relieves from awkwardness and makes 
interesting Titania’s retirement, imparts to the whole a fairylike 
atmosphere, and fiudlitates Oberon’s plot. Compare ‘Pinch him . . • 
(Wives) with its model — ^the song round Corsites in Lyly’s Endinaen. 
The latter does not forward the action, whereas Shakespeare’s song 
not only completes FalstafPs discomfiture, but concludes the little 
farce of Anne Page and her suitors. M. Ado is the bridge between 
edd and new, for here Balthazar, the singer, participates in the action- 
A.Y.L, is the comedy of romantic unreality, and therefore song is 
indiq>en8able. The secret of the charm of the comedy is that all men 
dream of sudi a life, and song heightens the effect. The songs do not 

• (X KreyiHg on the concluding temg of L.L.L. * Cf. Kreynig- 
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develop the action, but the scenes appear to be created so that the 
songs Aould be sung. Their dramatic function is to convey the colour 
of a scene and sense of atmo^here to supply the lack of a scene 
painter. The two songs of Amiens are the first to reflect in the lyric 
the singer’s tempeiament. "O mistress mine . . (Twelfth-Night) 
outlines the very spirit of the comedy. It produces a riot which causes 
Malvolio to intervene, and this in turn pr^uces the conspiracy.* 

‘Take, oh take those lips away’ (Af. for M.) partly reverts to earlier 
practice because it is sung by a boy whose sole function is to sing the 
stanza, but it is also relevant to the dramatic matter, and it provides the 
Duke with a suitable opening remark. No man has been limned more 
tersely and vividly than Autolycus (JV. Tale) in his two opening songs. 
The songs deprive the theft of half its villainy, and it is the singing that 
has made him and stamped him on men’s minds. But for these character- 
songs the audience would hate Autolycus. They put his would-be 
judges in good humour, and are in Shakespeare’s final form of dramatic 
song. Music is the very life of the Tempest^ and the singing is always 
in character — from Ariel to Caliban. Ariel gives the impression that 
he translates into song Ferdinand’s imaginings and fears. The empha- 
sis and repetition of ^Ban Ban . . is characteristic of the triumphal 
chorus of aborigines, and shows the minute care bestowed by Shake- 
speare on his characters at crucial dramatic moments. 

Between i6oo and 1609 song lost its vogue. The public taste was 
fickle; the Children of Chapel Royal, brought to Blackfriars Theatre 
about 1600, had almost ruined adult actors, and their success was 
largely due to song. Therefore Shakespeare put song on one side and 
attempted to lure the public by absorbing stories. But though song is 
more restricted, it is of all sorts, and the experience gained in the comedies 
is turned to account. It heightens the tragedy of Ophelia’s madness, 
while the sexton’s perversion of his text makes the ballad bear more 
directly on his task. He uses ‘pit’ for ‘house’ because ‘pit’ is in his 
mind, and repeats ‘spade’ because of his labours and fading memory. 
Such instances of realism prove how perfectly Shakespeare visualized 
every detail of the action. The Clown could sing because custom had 
made his task easy, and thereby the tragedy was increased. When 
lago aims to subvert military order by luring Cassio to drink, he uses 
song to make abandoned gaiety most inviting. Omit song and the 
proceedings are no longer convivial. The Willow Song makes Dcsde- 
mona’s misery almost unbearable. Compare the ballad in Perg^ 
Reliques to see how Shakespeare both improved the form and assimil- 
lated the matter to Desdemona’s sex and condition. Compare also the 
song of Pandarus (T. and C.) to ‘O mistress mine’ (Twelfth-Night). 
The latter is from one who would eagerly participate, the former is 
from a promoter of intrigue. The song of Pandarus is one of the very 

» Cf. Kreysaig. 
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greatest dramatic song masterpieces in the languages. ^Hark, hark, 
die lark’ {Cymbeline) is characteristically morning music to transform 
night into dawn and disperse the stifling atmosphere of the trunk 
scene. The bare platform stage taxed the ingenuity of dramatists, and 
song helped them to attain their object. 

The later songs occur more easily, are more dramatically relevant, 
and are not so obscure as to purpose, as are the earliest. In no department 

of stage-craft did Shakespeare make greater progress than in song 

The scepticism with which we opened Mr. Noble’s volume declined 
as we proceeded. The subject was one to lend itself to preconceived 
ideas and strained interpretations, and it is true that Mr. Noble makes 
a few facile points, such as lago’s use of song to seduce Cassio, or the 
comparison between the song in Twelfth-Night and that of Pandarus. 
But on the whole he has proved his theory, and when he treats AX.L. 
and the songs of Autolycus his criticism is of a fine order. Phaethon’s 
chariot wheels must tarry till Aurora passes through the opened gates 
and lightens the sky; and Mr. Noble leaves the impression that 
Shakespeare devised the use of song somewhat in this manner — ^the 
forerunner of his dramatic glory — a more exquisite if less resplendent 
beauty. He has selected one of the finest gold threads in Shakespeare’s 
tapestry- work and shown that it has not been added as a later ornament, 
but that its effect was calculated with the original design, to be wrought 
into the fabric. He has proved his main points — that the songs are 
dramatically relevant, and that Shakespeare’s power over this dramatic 
use of song developed with the rest of his art. And yet the songs yield 
their highest beauty no less when detached from their context. 

VII 

MR. R. P. COWL in his introduction to 2 Henry IV^ detects the 
influence of Ben Jonson — ^the use of significant names for the 
minor characters, and of comedy as a medium of general social satire 
and realistic description and portraiture. The comic spirit has become 
less irresponsible and joyous, not exercised on creations of an exuberant 
fancy, but on objects of understanding and judgement, in a world of 
inexorable fact. The tavern life of Part I was radiant with good 
humour and good nature; that of Part II is tainted with emanations of 
physical and moral corruption. The degradation of Falstaff — a stern 
dramatic necessity — ^is effected by stressing the vulgarity of his sur- 
roundings.^ No doubt Shakespeare was influenced by the cynical 
and mordant humour of Ben Jonson, and we see it in Shallow and 
Silence. These, while faithful to an accepted stage type, are extraordin- 
arily individual and living. Their characters, alike built on incapacity 
and folly, are discriminated with amazing invention and skill. Falstaff, 
besides deteriorating morally, has a keener edge to his wit, and his 
* Arden edition, 1923 (Metheun). * Cf. Middleton Murry. 
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humour is harsh and acrid. The Prince gives an impression of rapidly 
ripening manhood; he shows detachment and gravity in talk with 
Poins. The King is dignified by the sense of approaching death, and 
though conscious that he had been self-seeking and unscrupulous, is 
upheld by the conviction that 1^ had been an instrument in the hands 
of a higher power. . . . 

The suggestion of Ben Jonson’s influence is interesting and probable, 
but surely Mr. Cowl has exceeded the mark in calling FalstaflF’s 
humour harsh and acrid, and expelling all the sunlight from the play. 
However, his point of view is worth including as a corrective to those 
who see an undimmed FalstaflF in Part II. Also having in mind the 
Prince’s many enemies, we note as something of a psychological 
discovery the quality of ‘detachment’. But Mr. Cowl’s final sentence 
on the King is his wisest. 


VIII 

PROFESSOR STOLL ^ writing about Shakespeare himself, finds 
his unobtrusive character in life reflected in his writings. He neither 
abuses nor sympathizes with the Puritans, and betrays no bias in affairs 
of Church or State. He says nothing of the Spanish or the Catholics, 
of Ireland or America, of scientific discoveries, of any theories and 
questions, creeds, problems, parties. He was interested in the old 
familiar ideas that served his dramatic purpose — ^pagan, or royalist. 
He was no seer, prophet, or philosopher; his aversions are traditional, 
not personal — for Jews, mobs, the French. He is the supreme 
spectator who stands aloof, though not afar from ever)rthing. He did 
not unlock his heart in the Sonnets, which are not love-letters but 
sonnets written in conventional and traditional language. Only he 
among poets left Elizabeth unsung, and he wrote nothing of his 
fellow dramatists, whether friends or enemies. He was conventional, 
reticent, impersonal, because a dramatist by nature as well as profession. 
In the Sonnets he availsiiimself of every convention to hide private joy 
or woe. The man who most prized character seems to have been 
hardly a character at all. We find an all-embracing personality in his 
work, but not a person. If the same personality is in the Sonnets, it is 
also gentle, sweet, and affectionate, but abject and timorous before his 
high-born faithless friend and his low social status as actor. It is not 
an imposing nature, but accords with that of a flexible and impression- 
able dramatist — and with Shakespeare’s conventional and obscure 
private life. 

Even in his two dedications to Southampton and in his will he wears 
a mask. His bequests are formal; he refers in noway to the individuality 

^ On the Anniversary of the Folio^ (Sh. Studies. New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1927). 
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of the legatees. It is difficult to reconcile this ffirewell to die world 
with any conscious greatness. It was mere business, and as he was 
dryer and more impersorad than most men, it is unlikely tha t in his 
actor’s art which he laments, and his dramatist’s which he forgets, dtat 
he should go &r in the oppoate direction. It is therefore improbable 
that in the Tempest he should refer to himself and no one else. His 
plays contain no literary men, yet most of his finer characters die 
mindful of fame and glory. He never treats the subject of &me 
ironically, in modem style, and he is not disappointed or i^caL 
He was not too lofty or indifferent, but the fiune he craved was to 
found a fiunily and leave an estate in strict entail. He was a successful 
man of affairs in whom instinct chimed with hi$ country’s custom. 

He wrote accordingly — as actor, manager, and maker of stage-pla)rs, 
to which, as they were not literature, he remained indifferent He 
sought to please pit and gallery and wrote for immediate effect, 
expecting neither readers nor critics. Hence his work was free from 
self-consciousness and the confining requirements of art. He ignored 
not only the canons of Aristotle and the Renaissance critics, but minor 
matters of consistency and plausibility. Lady Macbeth seems to have 
had a child; the Fool in Lear is never mentioned after he vanishes with 
the tempest. Do Timon, Lady Macbeth, and Ophelia kill themselves ? 
Is Mowbray guilty ? Why does Cleopatra flee from Actium ? Why do 
Banquo and Desdemona’s Emilia hold their tongues ? These are a few 
among the oversights due to rapid and careless workmanship. Shake- 
speare was concerned only for the immediate effect and the momentary; 
and for this reason there are no perfections like his spontaneous 
perfections — as the purest poetry is a song, a flight, with no self- 
conscious or professional taint.' He wrote to earn his living, and that, 
like the mord purpose in Dante, Milton, Dickens, is a safeguard as 
well as an incentive. He did not strain his voice to live up to his 
reputation and continue to make phrases and jests when his mind was 
ej^austed. 

He was no child of nature who ignored art, but was conscious of his 
aims, though unconscious of his eminence. He learned his art on the 
stage and in the audience; it became his element — as a foreign language 
is learned in the country itself. As he did not pose for posterity, he 
concentrated upon his c^racters on the stage and the audience before 
it If he observed the unities, as in the Tempest^ it was to secure 
greater and finer effects. Such are the ideal conditions under which 
art is produced: it is the difference between Homer uid Milton, 
Aesdnrlus and Seneca. Rules and principles are retrospective, and 
out of date as soon as formulated. We may find fault with his logic, 

’ The following critics remark that Shakespeare concentrated on single scenes at 
the ticpeam of the whole: Blair, Voltaire, Le Blano La Place, Chateaubriand, 
Villemain, Kenny, Taine, Benedix, ROmelia, Stephen, Creisenad, SchOcking. 
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psycholt^, motivation — but his is the supreme life-^ving power * — 
he lends each person a particular and individual voice. We hear die 
true and troubled accents of the human voice. The greatest modern 
novelists are trying to conjure forth again this right accent and nadve 
idiom of the heart.* If Shakespeare wanted art it was because he was 
intent, engaged, and inexhaustible. His work is a vast development, 
but no measurable approach to perfection. He changed in style and 
metre as an organism responds to its environment, not as a result of 
criticism. His virtues are positive and redundant, not ne^tive and 
corrective. His art grew and branched untrained, like a work of 
nature: Lear or J. and C. are less balanced and harmonious than the 
Merchant. There is not Racine’s line logical unity, but the more 
precious unity of all-pervading life: humour blends with sentiment 
and timcy, with pathos, even with the tragic in the same moment. It 
is less the art which rejects than that whic^ embraces. 

He was too preoccupied with life to study perfection in art. He 
wrote easily, impetuously, for money, but dso because he liked 
writing. But art and life were not one and the same to him: life, not 
art, was his refuge andahrine. He might have written more pla^ at 
Stratford, but he preferred to dream and idle. His fecility in writing 
was his only trait truly appreciated in his day; yet the world has not 
echoed Jonson’s wish that he had blotted a thousand lines. . . . 

If we learn anything new about Shakespeare from this essay it is 
because old facts are emphasized rather than new ones discovered. 
Rightly or wrongly we have attributed certain characteristics to 
Professor Stoll — something practical or positive which helps him to 
use his historical knowledge boldly. This positivism, perhaps, is racial: 
he is not cumbered by long traditions, but walks easily where others 
walk warily. He is not necessarily wrong, but it is the cause of the 
emphasis which he lays on certain tiu:ts such as the following. He says 
that Shakespeare deliberately hid his feelings in the Sonnets, that he 
was hardly a character at all, that he was abject and timorous before 
his high-born friend, that his reticence extends to his will. . . . But 
the latter part of the essay conveys to us an idea of Shake^ieare’s 
greatness and the permanent element in him as do few other modem 
criticisms. If we ever doubted Professor Stoll’s power to appred- 
ate aesthetically our doubts are silenced once and for alL Hating 
spent many previous pages in dedding against the romantics what 
Shakespeare had not, he concentrated with a freer mind on what he 
had — ^his absence of self-consdousness — ^his spontaneous perfections 
— ^his art learned like a foreign language in the country it^f, which 
embraces rather than rejects — ^his positive virtues — ^his life^ving 
power. . . . But though we end on a triumphant note we must return 
to the beginning and survey the field as a whole, and oondude that as 

' Cf. Juneiand (1904). * Cf. J. M. Robertson (i897)« 
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a result of historical criticism the scope of the unconscious mind is re- 
duced — ^it seems to exist by permission of the conscious. 

IX 

MR. ALDEN considers Shakespeare a world genius whose values 
are absolute and timeless — the most poetic interpreter of human 
experience since Sophocles. To Mr. Middleton Murry he is the most 
human of our poets but also the strangest. Mr. Robertson says that he 
had a grasp of the great themes of life in a poetry with a power rising 
to the height of every call. Mr. Bailey calls him in one sense a man 
of his own age, in another of no single age, but of all and above 
them all. Professor Stoll refuses him the titles of seer, prophet, 
philosopher. 

Mr. Alden credits him with supreme poetic craftsmanship, but 
denies that he was greatly interested in the theory of his art or very 
conscientious in its practice, and finds him lacking in taste or conscience 
for perfection of form. To Mr. Robertson he is the supreme master 
of blank verse and supreme master over his vocabulary. He has 
unmatched opulence of rhythmic and electric speech, supreme genius 
for poetry in general and blank verse form in particular. He could ride 
the whirlwind of measureless passion in the most exquisitely rhythmM 
verse, raising his chosen instrument to a perfection that baffles rivalry. 
His was the minimum rather than maximum concern for plot- 
reconstruction, though he was an unrivalled master of stage-effects. 
But his drama outgoes the critical plane for which structural form is 
an end rather than means. Mr. Wells speaks of the fervid flow of 
Shakespeare’s verse and his full and striking vocabulary, but his go-as- 
you-please methods with plot. In the opinion of Mr. Bailey he was 
never the most careful of writers. Mr. Noble says that his art was of 
the theatre, that his craft was superlative, and his superiority in 
dramatic craftsmanship overwhelming. Professor Stoll finds him little 
troubled by literary conscience; * but his life-giving power lends to each 
character an individual voice. His art is positive not negative, that 
which embraces rather than rejects. 

Of general remarks on Shakespeare’s philosophy, religion, and politics 
we get the following. From Mr. Alden — ^that he was Protestant on 
the political side, neutral on that of personal religion — an inductive 
moralist whose ideas were the natural product of experience; that 
the clearest thinkers in his plays reject Destiny, and where he excelled 
was in adapting exquisitelythemoraljudgementtoasympatheticrealism; 
that his ethi^ thought is generally and justly viewed as essentially 
Christian, and he represented accurately the normal political thought 
of his generation; that it is doubtful if he had a system of thought, yet 
evil to him is abnormal and the universe on the side of good; ^ that he 

I Cf. Bradley and Biander Matthews. * Cf. Bradley. 
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lacked a deeply philosophic or spiritually interpretive mind, and was no 
abstract thinker, yet has thought most inclusively and effectively in 
terms of concrete human feeling and conduct. From Mr. Middleton 
Murry, that his intuition into reality was the deepest of all poets. 
From Mr. Bailey, that no one better understood either man’s equality 
or the equally real inequality of men; that like St. Paul he is content to 
accept the established framework, and indirectly to support order. 

He had, according to Mr. Alden, a supreme power of individualizing 
character, was chiefly interested in personality, and worked miracles 
of imaginativesympathy — ^and his ideal women are clearer than his men. 
Mr. Robertson says that his prodigious achievement consisted mainly 
in laying the hands of genius upon other men’s work and re-creating 
their inferior creations of character; that his abnormal faculty of 
compliance with the conditions of his age may be the coefiicient of the 
strange power to be every one in drama; and that he had far subtler 
perception of character of all kinds, and far more delicate endowment 
of feeling than his corivals. To Mr. Bailey his lifelike truth of 
characters is greater than his skill in linking them into a single dramatic 
action; and he paints with most affection the moral and emotional 
beauty of women, and the honesty, justice, and good sense of men. 

Mr. Robertson discovers that the one emerging speciality of his 
character, as distinct from his philosophy and his art, was his gift of 
compliance with his economic and social conditions. Mr. Noble calls 
him an actor and practical man of affairs — an actor dramatist writing 
plays for the entertainment of a theatre audience. To Professor 
Stoll he was dramatist by nature as well as by profession, and this 
made him reticent and impersonal. He was less impartial than has been 
thought. 

A remark of Mr. Middleton Murry’s stands alone: the nature of 
Shakespeare’s poetry is the nature of poetry 

Religion is above earthly life and yet intimately connected with it: 
and this is the impression of Shakespeare left by the abstracted general 
praises of these critics. Protestantism, artistry, politics: all these he 
may have used or neglected, but he expressed his true self through 
none of them. The point of view of those critics who think that he 
was careless of plot-building is quite other than their forerunners of 
the eighteenth century. It is his verse and his characters that outstand, 
as the means he used to haunt the world with* a vision of absolute 
beauty. 


IX 


Hh 



Chapter XL 

FRANCE 1904-1924 

I. JUSSERAND. II. JUSSSRAND. ni. CHEVRILLON. IV. SISSON. 

V. LOOTEN. VI. CONCLUSION. 

I 

J . J. JUSSERAND* says that Shakespeare’s profession was to write, 
his business to please the great public. With the glorious, the senti- 
mental, the tragic, the spiritual he had to mix rough popular jokes. 
He was practical and always treated favourite subjects. His plays 
reflect his time and public more than himself. He had no concern 
for literary immortality; he wrote swiftly and easily, in obedience to 
the inspiration of his incomparable genius, the plays which were to 
delight the world. Indifference could go no further. 

We follow his progress to John^ where he adds a few marvellous 
touches, such as John’s insinuations to Hubert — ^but he usually kept 
dose to his model. Then it seemed to him that the same public that 
rejoiced in horrors might be interested in love matters; so he began 
his splendid series of romantic dramas. Verma was a great advance 
on L.L.L.S it revealed his supreme life-giving power, though as yet 
incomplete. Thurio, Panthino, Speed are marionettes such as he 
never ceased to make use of — ^and they might figure as well in other 
plays. Launce, however, is a Rabelaisian character of finished vitality 
and individuality. M.N.D. is first of the universally &mous plays, 
and nothing more proves Shakespeare’s great and varied genius than 
that he should have written it at the same time as Richard III. Its 
musical verse alone places him beyond any rival. R. and J. first 
displays his full dramatic genius — ^the art of linking scene to scene, of 
creating atmosphere, of preparing effects and surprises by anterior indica- 
tions, thanks to which we are surprised but not shocked, and moved 
because we believe. There is a great variety of characters, all alive: 
but these are only the frame of ^e picture. Romeo and Juliet form 
the centre, and they are all love. Shakespeare’s other heroines are 
beautiful and loving and have other virtues: but from Juliet we expect 
nothing but love — ^neither intelligence nor wisdom, nor affection for 
her parents. 

The romantic dramas bear signs of hasty composition; they are 
disconnected, badly put together, improbable, and take up themes that 
have already servra. M. Ado has ^e device of assumed death as in 
R. and J.\ and Twe/fth-Night repeats Errors. The comic part of 
Twe^h-Nighi is coarse and facile, alien from continental taste but 
evidently suited to English taste. The hero is punished at the outset 
* Histare Bttirairt du peufU mgUds, 1904. 
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when he is in the right, and rewarded at the end when he has shown 
himself libertine and slanderer. In the romantic dramas the woman 
takes the lead: Ro^ind {AX,L.) makes laws for all. The Merchant 
is the best of these plays, with its mixture of tragic reality and impossible 
but delicious fantasy. Shylock’s first words make him memorable; 
Antonio is thoughtful and good, with the noble and slightly pale face 
of an old portrait; the spariding young lords are always ready for love. 
The shadowy population is brought back to life; the gentlemen come 
down from the frescoes where Veronese fixed them. Portia dominates 
all: suppress Belmont and you make the play impossible. Admit that 
Belmont is fairyland, and then you can abandon yourself without 
anxiety. The magic of Belmont saves Antonio from the Jew. As 
soon as Lorenzo and Jessica arrive in Belmont one forgets to despise 
them as thieves. 

It must be noted, about the Sonnets, that no allusion is made to the 
friend’s high Court functions or military glories. His hopes of im- 
mortality are based on his personal beauty: and this weighs against 
the Pembroke-Southampton theory. Also the publication of the Sonnets 
roused little curiosity; no collection was more coldly received. Like 
all Shakespeare’s work they are a mixture of marvels and ugliness — 
pearls and mud — triumphant or despairing love-songs, ideal or bestial 
— ^accents of passion so piercing that they seem to come from the heart 
—details that would have no interest unless they were real; and with 
all this, conceits, effects of virtuosity, and imitations of others — in fine, 
a mixture of truth and imagination as with all poets. He is transported 
by his friend’s beauty, and therefore uses no other moral or philosophic 
argument except Horace’s — ^that time flies. When love can no longer 
console him he feels the melancholy pessimism of the tired Epicurean. 
He makes no allusion to Christianity, or chances of future reunion; 
he has even less hope than a pagan. If his spirit survives it is in his 
friend’s memory; if the friend survives it is in his children and the poet’s 
verse. The idea produces a reaction — that he also can dispose of the 
supreme good, b^uty. It consoles him that he can confer the most 
splendid and lasting aureole. N either priests nor philosophers have been 
able to calm his anxiety; but now the muse intervenes and dictates his 
finest verse. 

For the first eight or ten years of the new century, when his genius 
was at its height, he wrote tragedy, in the mood of one who is out of 
love with life. He describes liberty lost — ^virtue overwhelmed — the 
good incapable of doing good in a badly organized world. The world 
is ill made; its glory, beauty, justice are illusions. Hamlet, created to 
diffuse joy, hurls the innocent into the abyw. Macbeth, though man 
of action, is a dreamer, highly strung, imaginative, weak-willed. The 
per\'erse genius which conducts human affairs in Shakespeare’s world 
at this period gives Macbeth for purposes of crime what he refused to 

H h 2 
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Hamlet for justice— a will outside himself. Desdemona, model of 
feminine grace and virtue, even among Shakespeare’s women, perishes 
in an inevitable catastrophe. Of what use is life ? Whence come we, 
and whither are we bound? What signify the great actions of the 
illustrious, or the noble virtues of saints? What purpose serve the 
feelings of the highest and purest among us ? The heroes of this period 
meditate on these problems in verse of imperishable beauty, but all 
reach the same desperate conclusion. Shakespeare’s contrasts are too 
violent, his catastrophes too terrible, and his effort to pile up evil is 
apparent. Lear is overdone, despite its lyric grandeur, and the storm 
of passion mingling with that of the elements. The monstrous con- 
trasts of Ttmon injure truth: in the beginning a machine to produce 
presents, in the end a machine to produce insults. We regret that such 
a person as Apemantus should be right, because he disgusts us with 
reason. The romantic dramas of the time also leave a painful impres- 
sion. The Greeks of T. and C. are a band of stupid monsters. The 
bitter humour of M. for the horror and lowness of the scenes, the 

number of distorted characters petrify rather than amuse. We care 
for no one, not even Isabella. 

The Roman plays are masterpieces, for although without exact 
local colour, they have intense human truth, and by presenting living 
human beings they come nearer to antiquity than the works of many 
learned historians. Brutus (J.C.) has the meditative habit of Shake- 
speare’s heroes ofthe period. Cassius, who sees only one side, and who 
is therefore positive, throws him into relief. Like Macbeth he has an 
external will to supplement his own. Shakespeare’s genius has rarely 
served him better; he distributes life in floods; his people are distinct, 
outstanding with dear profile, playing their parts in the full light. 
As in CorieianuSf one of the most carefully drawn characters is the 
crowd.’ Shakespeare belonged to his own times, not to ours, and he did 
not feel tenderly towards the people. He took pleasure in depicting its 
ignorance and credulity, sudden fleeting bursts of rage, its contradictions 
and exaggerations. His intuition discovers traits then unknown that 
recent research has brought to light. Only Coriolanus and the people 
import: he has never taken greater pains to describe the multitude or 
leave his opinion of it on record. He follows Plutarch dosely, but 
darkens the picture. With psychological divination he makes the mob 
QMnmit crimes and inconsequendes, weep over them and react from 
them in a manner of which he had no experience, because they only 
occurred two hundred years later. All the elements are here whence 
emerged the future Terrors. Coriolanus is too proud even to endure 
praise. No single light touch relieves this dark picture of vanity and 
popular fury. This unrelenting severity shows partisan feeling. Jl. and 
C. resumes the study of diseastMl wills dear to Shakespeare. Antony 

‘ Cf. Stapfer. 
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completes the series of Hamlet, Macbeth, Lear, Brutus. He is marvel- 
lously endowed by nature, but is sensual, and cannot resist pleasure’s 
attraction. A slow and continual degradation of body, nerves, and will 
takes place in him; but his intellect remains dear, like Hamlet’s. 
Cleopatra is the courtesan who knows her trade and no other; the 
language she speaks has neither heart, soul, intelligence, nor poetry, 
but simply flesh. It is also a sombre play, where the base instincts win, 
and the catastrophe celebrates the downfall of Roman courage. 

In the romances the poet’s bitterness and pessimism have disappeared. 
The violent agonies and terrors of the coming night are softened, and 
the sun sets radiant in a calm autumn evening. They end with injuries 
forgotten and general forgiveness. Miranda’s optimism spreads its 
calm light even to the traitors. The problem of hereafter remains 
obscure, but is not contemplated with terror. In the JV. Tale he recalls 
far-off childhood, and enjoys the thought of the happiness of those 
whose turn it is to be young. 

Shakespeare’s abundance and complexity were opposed to dassic 
restraint and simplicity. His characters are as varied as in real life, 
even more so, as they include fairies. The audience visited the theatre 
after eating and drinking, and it would have been hard to fix their 
attention on fine shades. Strong stimulants were needed to rouse them 
from their torpor '—comic interludes, processions to please the eye. 
Scenes among the great are duplicated by scenes with servants: the 
latter explain their masters. Above all he uses contrast: he places 
Imogen and Miranda beside Cloten and Caliban — ^and beside Helena, 
a Bertram that Boccaccio would not recognize. The blow that fells 
Imogen has no object but to make her lot more pathetic. Between 
these extremes a space is reserved for true nature and ordinary life, 
for exact observation and finer shades. When he exaggerates, he does 
violence to his own true vision to please contemporaries. One cannot 
understand him apart from his century: the universal love of violent 
contrasts was a pre-Renaissance characteristic come down from the 
Mysteries, and was to appear again in England in novels of the type 
of the Old Curiosity Shop, This was against classical tradition, where 
the speech of secondary characters is exalted to the dignity of their 
masters. 

Shakespeare made no attempt to reform the public, but rather 
confirmed the public in its taste. His ideal was simply to live at 
Stratford as a rich bourgeois. His natural leanings were those of the 
many; when they diverged he sacrificed them. A trifle betrays the 
sacrifice — ^an ironic touch lost in the dialogue — that lets an attentive 
reader see the depth of his thought, and discovers an ideal of art that 
differs from his practice. Like the spectators he was indifferent to 
dates or geography; and his rapid composition led him into incoherences, 
> Cf. La Plaoe^ Voludre, Chasles, Lamartioe. 
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e.g. Autolycus changes dress with Florizel, and is dothed as a courtier 
— but Florizel was dressed as a diepherd. A single scene of John 
<»ntains events of 1201, 1204, and 1212. He was indifferent to local 
colour: his Romans, Greeks, Trojans play cards, &c In his day 
great public events took place so suddenly and strangely that the theatre 
might well take risks. Oxfords and Knyvets fought like Montagues 
and Capulets; Macbeth, like Bothwell, cried out on treachery before 
the body of his own victim; and also, as Bothwell, Claudius married 
the widow of the first Hamlet, by him slain.' Hermione suddenly 
accused would not startle Londoners who had seen Anne Bole)m’s 
execution. Like many of Shakespeare’s heroines, Mary Stuart had 
di^ised herself as a page. After the rebellion of.Essex Elizabeth was 
nervous, and kept a sword which she passed through the tapestry. The 
only rule was to please. 

He could condense his knowledge of human agonies and tendernesses 
into a form so perfect as to pierce the crowd’s thick cloak of vulgarity 
and touch its heart, as lightning parts the clouds; but his magnificent 
passages are not always well placed. The Queen in Cymbeline praises 
admirably her country, yet she is a traitress. When Hotspur describes 
the Severn it is the poet of Fenus who speaks. The public delighted 
in word play; and Shakespeare puts puns even into the mouths of the 
dying. It was a fsult of ^e age; even Elizabeth used conceits in her 
messages to Parliament. The crowd was his only master; to the people 
he addressed his explanations, warnings, recapitulations, interpretations. 
His complex characters have their quality written on ^em; they point 
themselves out as traitors, e.g. Richard III, lago, Edmund, Lady 
Macbeth.* His public was not stupid but ignorant, and would take no 
trouble. One of the qualities which he received from nature dominates 
all the others, and explains why, in spite of all changes of time and 
ftshions of art, and in spite of great feults — for he did nothing by halves 
—his fame continues to increase throughout the world: and that is his 
life-giving power.* The character ^rings from his hands — olives, 
moves, and speaks. In the plays we see every specimen of the human 
race, equally alive: Hotspur is all action, Hamlet all dream. A nurse, 
a porter, a boatman may cross the stage, with all their separate interests 
apart from the hero, and entertain us with their affairs which are remote 
from the drama. We risk becoming absorbed in the individual and 
losii^ the thread of the play. Shylot^ intensely Jewish, and eloquent 
defender of his ftiith, reverts to a Christian marionette. We hesitate 
whether to side with Richard II or Henry IV. It is hard to write a 
play clearly about characters of mixed good and evil, troubled by 
contrary passions: here classic art which chooses and simplifies had the 
advantage. 

Special pleaders have credited Shakespeare with ideas, forgetting 

* Cf. Witutanley, Chevrillon. * Cf. Stoll (1912). * Cf. Stoll (1923). 
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oi^xKite instances. His personal ideas do appear on the rarest occasions: 
as when a person stands outside his subject and part and gives forth 
(pinions which have nothii^ to do with die play— or where an (^inicm 
is repeated in many works so frequently that it shovrs a mind made up 
or a fixed idea. Among these are Hamlet’s complaint of the boy actors 
— ^priuse of England — upraise of music— satire of the crowd. Usually 
he is a true creator, and with life gives independence to his people. 
In the masterpieces his dramatic power is incomparable. 

He took everything from his modds, including impossibilities — 
showing extraordinary respect for fiicts and following his model 
literally. He retains the coarse patriotism of John^ and even the hero’s 
sudden change of character in the middle of the play. His habit is to 
darken bad characters, make good ones perfect, and great ones colossal. 
Coriolanus, rude in Plutarch, becomes brutal in Shakespeare; Lear is 
exaggerated from the old play. If his material is good, the result is a 
masterpiece; if it presents improbabilities and contradictions it appears 
defective in Shakespeare. But his other qualities eclipse it — ^his lyric 
glow and life-giving power. 

Hamlet is worked in light and shade; intense realism is allied to 
intangible dream; and the result most strange and moving. The key 
to Hamlet’s character is his inability to do consciously a violent act 
Disturbed by the tempest, the mud that lies at the bottom of every 
human soul rises to the surfiux. Othello is the most perfect play as a 
whole; in the others the author’s genius comes and goes. Incoherences 
and anachronisms are reduced to a minimum, and diere are no contra- 
dictions in the characters or improbable events. The first scene eiqxlains 
all; we are given the elements of the drama, and we know the characters. 
Odiello’s gentleness makes his subsequent fury more striking. The 
passion of a beautiful young Venetian for an African may seem strange, 
but when she opens her lips we understand her love. The souls of 
both are absolutely open and simple. There is no suspicion of the 
gathering storm, but every scene contains in the germ the future 
development, so that the end is inevitable. Every time the Moor cries 
out the bonds are tightened; his fury dims his dear sight; the dose of 
poison can be doubled, and the more reckless proofs advanced. The 
plot intensifies because the chief actors are warned of their danger, and 
yet rush in, propelled by invindble fiite. 

In life and in Shakespeare comic and tr^c are never fiur apart, 
Shakespeare hates definite classifications, and if slightly abstract charac- 
ters intrude into his vrorks they are exceptions. The first scene of the 
Tempest is both comedy and tragedy, and each is as true as the other. 
As tire tempest rises the characters stand out more dearly: so near is 
danger that tiie equality of after-death begins. The ^eat ones remain 
ceremonious to the end, so deeply has their profession eaten into their 
nature. Shakespeare g^ves us individuals with their large and small 
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qualities, their contradictions, their families and servants and neighbours 
—^1 the agitation of the human ant-heap. No one is a type of wisdom; 
but rays of wisdom remain on every bush for us to gather. Even the 
plays belong to no species; many may be either tragedies or comedies. 
The gayest or most grotesque may be involved in the fearfulest cata- 
strophe. Wit combats were popular; and he began early in L.L.L. 
Beatrice discharges witticisms and cares little who receives them; in 
the first scene she confides to a messenger her feelings for Benedict. 
Mingled with these are numberless fine observations — sudden flashes 
that reveal by a word the depths of human nature — its vices or greatness: 
the unexpected word that either a hero might speak or a footman as 
he rearranges the chairs. 

The same liberty obtains in Shakespeare’s style — the greatest height 
and lowest deep. Each character uses that which fits his rank, empha- 
sized rather than weakened by contrast. Mixture and contrast is one 
of Shakespeare’s poetic rules. To Juliet’s soft words succeeds the 
Nurse’s coarse gossip; to Prospero’s weighty sentences, Caliban’s oaths. 
At every moment the poet helps the dramatist; the incomparable 
artist seizes the intangible. He arrests and fixes those intoxicating 
moments of joy or agony, as a painter fixes on his canvas a ray of light 
that has shone and disappeared. We know not if he excels most in 
high or low style; he is everywhere at his ease. Is Falstaff best drawn, 
or Queen Mab ? His skill lies in placing words, not in making use of 
curious expressions; he finds the simplest words for the most striking 
ideas. The commonest object suggests infinite likenesses: he sees 
mturally in pictures. Exaggeration at times leads to bad taste: he 
speaks of sighs and tears under the figure of storms and oceans. . . . 
In verse he practised enjambment and avoided the tic-tac of F rench 
tragedy. The cadence does result from the accents, but never distracts 
the attention from the thought. His vast fame is a unique literary 
phenomenon. . . . 

This criticism may be described as intense admiration buttressed by 
common sense; the author appreciates to the full but is not overwhelmed 
by Shakespeare’s genius. In such hands we feel that Shakespeare’s 
true fame has not suffered from the decline of the ages of faith; but he 
is admired for his good things only, and his faults are not explained 
away. The common sense is distinctively Latin, the result of clear 
vision maintained through long culture; it has not the conscious air of 
sudden awakening to facts that we detect in some modern English, and 
still more, American, treatises. He does not obtrude the classics, but 
we feel his classical knowledge in the background — ^like a curb that 
hangs loose but may be tightened at any moment. He tells us, as do 
others, that Shakespeare wrote to please an ignorant public, and there- 
fore indulged in puns and quibbles, and wit combats, and violent 
contrasts, and made his villains proclaim their own villainy. He admits 
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the Merchant to be impossible — and yet it is delicious; the Sonnets are 
mixed truth and imagination; Macbeth is both man of action and 
dreamer; Timon is a machine to produce first presents and then 
insults; the living human beings of the Roman plays serve a better 
purpose than antiquarian knoudedge; Cleopatra knows her courtesan’s 
trade and nothing else; the plays belong to no species, but many might 
be either tragedy or comedy. A critic whose judgements are so fir^y 
based is more likely to persuade us to take seriously his explanations of 
higher moral, psychological, aesthetic, or intellectual problems. Among 
these is his opinion that the Sonnets contain no moral or philosophic 
argument except that of Horace that time flies. Or he explains Cassius 
simply as one-sided; and finds A. and C. sombre because the baser 
instincts win; while Shylock in the end reverts to a Christian mario- 
nette. It belongs to Shakespeare’s habit of violent contrasts that he 
darkens bad characters and makes the good perfect. The last sentence 
is a splendid eulogy; and we feel that here is a critic who knows 
history and life and many literatures, and who admires Shakespeare 
with discrimination for the greatest thing in him — ^his inspired poetry. 
The atmosphere is quite modern, the thin veil of time that still existed 
between such critics as Mont^gut and Stapfer and ourselves has lifted. 
We feel that these critics often use Shakespeare to discourse on their 
favourite themes; but Jusserand, like a true contemporary, sees his 
subject only, attempts to pierce to its heart, and has no time for side 
issues. In his insistence, above all, on Shakespeare’s life-giving power 
he reminds us of so different a critic as Professor Stoll. And yet, when 
we re-read his criticism on the Sonnets, and on Lear, and his remark 
that the plays belong to no species, we are forced to remember that 
he is a countryman of Voltaire. 


II 

IN delivering the first Annual Shakespeare Lecture,’ Jusserand agun 
emphasizes Shakespeare’s anxiety to please the public. The crowd — 
boisterous, warm-hearted, full-blooded, patriotic, loving extremes, 
ignorant — made or marred the fortune of a play — and therefore its 
part, as contributor, cannot be over-estimated.* But he also delighted 
to exercise a certain function of his brain, and this saved him in spite 
of himself. Hence the strange nature of his work that touches all 
extremes — ^flashes of divine light, and concessions to popular taste. 
Hence his anachronisms and indifference to real fiicts. He offers the 
groundlings a reign of King John without Magna Carta, and a Duke 
of Austria who died before the play begins. The plays had two authors 
— Shakespeare and the motley crew at the Globe. 

' Wiat to expect of Si., 1911. (Pub. for Brit. Acad, by Henry Frowde). 

* Cf. Sisson. 
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It is wrong to call him omniscient, for he does not answer several of 
the gravest questions. But he places the problem before us with such 
force that we consider it seriously. He takes no sides in religion, but 
is tolerant; and though he frequently states the problem of death and 
hereafter, he has no answer. In their calmest moods his characters 
hope for sleep. As patriot he was justly proud of his country’s history; 
but he conceded to an unreasoning crowd that their enemies were 
cowards and scoundrels. He wrote forcibly and pregnantly of social 
problems, but only as a man of his age. Towards the masses — their 
credulity, fickleness, cruelty, sudden changes — ^he appears as a clear- 
eyed, unfriendly observer. Few writers, who deal directly with human 
passions, have more suppressed their personality. In an age of disputes 
his disposition was to keep aloof. We gather from repetitions that he 
adored music, loved his country, mistrusted the mob, knew something 
of a classical play, objected to child-actors. The change in the tone of 
his plays follows the general curve of human life. His characters are 
alive and independent, never his own spokesmen, like Hugo’s. Only 
the Sonnets reveal his personality; and it sufficed him to express his 
sentiments; he never sought to publish them. 

He was unhampered by traditions, rules, religious systems: he 
neglected dramatic rules because they were ‘caviare to the general’, 
and yet he is nearer to Aristotle than many of the latter’s learned 
followers. Aristotle summed up the teachings of good sense and adapted 
them to Greek manners. Shakespeare followed the teachings of his 
own sound nature and adapted them to English wants. Aristotle 
recognized that the rational end of dramatic poetry is to give pleasure, 
not to moralize. Shakespeare did not seek to instruct, but the events 
of his plays, as in real life, are so full of meaning that the moral is 
obvious, e.g. Macbeth, Coriolanus, Antony, FalstafF, Othello, Desde- 
mona, Hamlet deserve pity as much as Oedipus. Fate has allotted 
them tasks beyond them, or offered temptations to which less generous 
natures would not have yielded. Shakespeare expands our hearts and 
makes us feel for others. His supreme power is to bestow life and draw 
characters, whose fate touches us, because we seem to know them. 

The uses of art have been questioned; and, taking into account 
various definitions of art, and Goethe’s saying that all that is great 
contributes to our education, we conclude that one of Shakespeare’s 
practical uses is to set free the dormant springs of disinterested emotion. 
He appeals to artists by taking his stand on realities and looking 
straight at thing?. In Claude Lorraine’s pictures we have nature plus 
Claude Lorraine: in Shakespeare’s plays we have nature plus Shake- 
speare plus his public. Discard the share of the public, and we find 
that he adds to nature not his own personality, but an artistic selection 
from real life of what nature makes his characters distinct. In realizing 
the share of the public we shall understand better the contribution of 
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his higher nature. He withdraws us from our small sdves and absorbs 
us not superficially but intensely in the lives of others. . . . 

Seven years have brou^t lime change to Jusserand’s views, except 
perhaps dearer sight of the dualisdc nature of Shakespeare. The 
nineteenth-century monistic conception of Shakespeare as omnisdent 
philosopher teaching by examples has definitdy yidded to Shakespeare 
on one side popular entertainer, on the other divine poet His poetry 
is viewed rather as a sudden escape or safety-valve than a professional 
activity. The remarks on dramatic rules, on the uses of art, on Shake- 
speare’s indirect moral power to create impersonal sympathy, are well 
worth pondering. They advance that reconciliation of all beautiful 
things which it is the glory of the modem disinterested critic to seek, 
against all followers of the dassic, neo-classic, or a priori method. 

Ill 

M. ANDRfi CHEVRILLON * says that we know hardly anjrthii^ 
of Shakespeare, for his person has disappeared in his work; and this 
accounts for much of the national worship. A hero is better deified 
when nothing renuuns of his human personality; and England sees in 
him the undent spirit of the English soil. Severed from its background 
and atmosphere his work might not be national. 

At first he may appear remote from modem England and the national 
type. The funckmental trait of this type, as Tdne said, is force of 
soul resting on habits and bdiefs that resist external influence, and find 
joy in effort — effort turned inwards to shape onesdf according to an 
ideal, and directed to subdue the outer world. The aim of English 
education is to fortify the will — to achieve masculine virtues. Kipling’s 
Indian officers and Civil Servants are untouched by the influences of die 
Far East. This distinct type has built up the moral vigour and greatness 
of the Empire. Founded on the Decalogue and ffie moral law, its 
Puritan discipline taught that the soul stood alone — alone responsible 
for its actions. It was hostile to the artistic nature — ^never betray- 
ing passion and emotion, and despising sensibility, brooding, and 
melancholy. It also contrasts unth the Renaissance type when souls 
were free. 

There is poetry of a practical kind — ^will and conscience. Tennyson 
sang the idea of order, and Milton preserved the secret enthusiasm of 
a soul self-contained, upheld by a single sublime emotion, strong by its 
limitations. Shakespeare is the opposite, not will but imagination, a 
multiple and multiform genius. He is spontaneous, intuitive, his verse 
is easy-flowing. We see nature without law, and characters moved 
by primitive passions, of a Renaissance, pre-Puritan ty^. We also see 
the secondary Italian influences — ^the outcome of education and fashion: 

* Sh. and the English Soul, 1916. (Three SUsdies in Eng. lit., uans. Florence 
Simmonds. Heinemann, 1923.) 
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the characters express their emotions as if delighting in them. Hamlet 
has the hauteur, irony, and courtesy of a prince of ±e period. Behind 
these masks we guess at an Essex, a Southampton, a Pembroke, a 
Rutland.* Shakespeare belonged to that high, light, and unstable por- 
tion of English society, touched by the Renaissance, not to the denser 
layer in which the ferment of the Reformation worked. The idea of 
free beauty governed one world, duty and law the other. Shakespeare 
and Milton were the resulting tj^es. 

The Celtic race is said to have given England most of its artists and 
poets. The Celts are peoples living apart, driven to extreme points of 
islands and peninsulas — in Ireland, Cornwall, Brittany — remote from 
the rest of Ae world and subjected to the influences of nature. Moist < 
winds from the Atlantic, pale mists where the world disappears like a{ 
ghost, the onslaught of storms: all these and more act upon the soul, I 
reduce its vital energy, and cause alternate states of passion and dream, \ 
enthusiasm and depression. Man becomes unstable, and tends even to \ 
enjoy his melancholy. He lives in a dream tinged with a certain 
madness, divorced from earth^s realities. Contrast Malory, Spenser, 
M.N.D.y jf.T.L.y Eve of St Agnes^ Alastor^ Ancient Mariner^ Lady 
of Shalotty Richard Feverel^ TesSy Peter Pan with the Dutch character 
of the works of Defoe, Hogarth, Fielding. Or note those writers in 
whom imagination is supreme but violent, charged with stormy energy, 
such as Byron, Carlyle, the Bronte. English literature abounds in 
tender dream-stories, e.g. Alice in JVonderland. The poet chooses the 
improbable, and defies common sense, experience, and reason; and 
here Shakespearian fantasy differs from Germanic fables, where mystery 
is profound but undisturbed by sudden flights, and wonder passive and 
almost religious. 

Shakespeare is, above all, Celtic, and probably not strong-willed; his 
flexible sensibility would be inconsistent with firm moral structure. 
Love seemed to him a malady, or intoxication impossible to resist. 
Under the spells of Mary Fitton he was Antony in the hands of 
Cleopatra. Antony, Romeo, Jaques, Posthumus, Macbeth, Hamlet 
are not drawn from real life, but from his own self; they embody the 
same soul in its changing moods at different stages in its disorder: a 
soul powerless for action, lacking will and vigour, possessed by dreams.* 

Yet he is intensely English, with the passionate imagination that 
informs all English poetry. The contrast between Renaissance England 
and that of to-day is that between liberty and law;J)ut the structure of 
the mind does not change. Its thought is made up of direct images 
with their appeal to emotion, or abstract representations. In English 
literature concrete imagination predominates, also sentiment over 
logical thought, spiritual over sensual. To the lyric element is due 
the supremacy of English poetry at all periods — the soaring flights 
> Cf. Winstanley} Juaserand. ^ Cf. Frank Harris. 
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and emotional power as well of the nineteenth-century novel as the 
sixteenth-century drama. F rench literature, formerly a l<^cal expres- 
sion of general ideas, has become a colourful interpretation of sensation, 
in both cases treating psychological events that do not permanently 
belong to our deeper self. In English literature the outer world imports 
less tl^ the invisible life of tbie characters. Shakespeare’s greatest 
dramas reveal that character is &te, and all destiny turns on the discord 
or harmony between two principles — ^the soul’s irmate tendency, and 
the pressure it endures from wi^out The explanation is the intettse 
spiritual activity of England — ^where, thanks to the disguises of educa- 
tion and opinion, the visible social man differs from the real itmer 
man. Manners may suppress the latter because it is felt to be a danger. 
Capacities for dream, sentiment, passion may bring about disorder. 
Thus the Englishman oscillates between creature of a flock and eccen- 
tric individuidist. The sects which began to multiply in the sixteenth 
century have continued to produce mystic and religious individualists. 
Lady Macbeth’s ‘Consider it not so deeply!’ shows the element of 
disease. Emotion works within and begets dreams and ideas, rather 
than spends itself outwardly in sudden gestures, as with the man of 
the south. The social and educational defences ffdl away, and the 
soul is banished to a world of solitude and terror. Only the Slavs, 
beside the English, have this visionary imagination. Most spiritualistic 
and telepathic phenomena come from England, and many English 
manors and woodlands are still haunted by the ghosts of the Shake- 
spearian stage. Mystery and presentiment of the supernatural per- 
sistently recurs in English literature. The essence of Shakespeare is 
the lyric gift, haunting sense of moral realities, of a mysterious other 
world, concrete imagination, visionary dream, psychological insight, 
deep and dramatic intuitions of the dangerous energies latent in the 
human soul under the calm surface of reason and civilization. 

Tragedy has greater power to stir our terror and pity the more 
deeply we see it working in the soul. Suffering and emotion make for 
disorder and disease, and attack reason and will. To reach its climax 
tragedy should overthrow the soul. Mark the birth of madness in 
Lear, the strange and almost solenm terror of the man who dimly feels 
it rising within him. After frenzy is the calm of exhaustion and ruin 
of the will, while the soul has become a passive, sentient thing. Hemdtt 
is still more purely psychological — a drama of inaction, of excess of 
thought and imagination. The ghost had shaken to its foundation 
the noble meditative spirit, lonely ftom the first. In Lear and 
Hamiet the situation of the secondary characters (Gloster and Laertes) 
is the same, but their dranu is differoit because the soul structure is 
different. Macbeth, still more a prey to his ftundes, is at once swept 
away by the suggestions of the witches. Subjected to a stronger will 
he is urged to a deed beyond the power of his nerves and ima^nation. 
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But we feel that an unspeakable and solemn reality is ever present 
—the &teful Power that governs all tragedy. Shakespeare’s dream is 
religious because connected with yearning for the infinite — for justice 
after the injustice of earth — and preoccupied with the meaning of 
life and death. It is to the honour of the English people that they are 
most concerned with the mystery of things. . . . 

This is the kind of criticism that tempts us to ask whether or not it 
is true — and the reason is that it has a scientific touch. The writer is 
considering phenomena from the outside rather than identifying him- 
self with their spirit and uttering his own emotion — ^as Matthew 
Arnold did when he spoke of Celtic natural magic, and its piercing 
note of regret and passion. At its worst thi^ half-scientific criticism i 
gives us such a contrast as Macbeth’s inward brooding with the external 
gestures of a southerner— or comparisons with or illustrations from not \ 
only Hardy or Meredith — ^which would be passable — ^but Barrie, 
Kipling, and Arnold Bennett. Misery acquaints a man with strange 
bedfellows, but not tragedy. He also creates an independent geographical 
and psychological interest in the Celts that he does not entirely fuse 
with the Shakespearian interest. On the other hand, by consistently 
working out his theory, M. Chevrillon attains a cumulative force 
that impresses: though we dare not say that the impression will be 
lasting, or that he will permanently transfigure Shakespeare in our 
eyes. But he succeeds in making Shakespeare’s imagination a shade 
more characteristic: and his best example is the contrast between the 
leading and secondary characters of Hamlet and Lear, Carlyle taught 
us the strangeness of man alone in the universe: and to this echo 
M. Chevrillon has added another, if fainter. Secondly, he brings home 
to us the poetry existing in the depth of the English soul — ^e race 
that has produced the most imaginative poetry in the world — and we 
recall a confirming passage by Dean Inge: ‘The quintessential English- 
man is not the hero of Smiles’s Self-help\ he is Raleigh, Drake, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Johnson, or Wordsworth, with a pleasant spice of 
Dickens’.^ 


IV 

DR. CHARLES J. SISSON* notes the continuity of theatrical 
history. The style of the theatre at the beginning of Shakespeare’s 
era had survived from the Miracles and Moralities. The Renaissance 
was no sudden deluge; it modified rather than -replaced. Feudal 
organization became rational unity, social solidarity, and limited 
monarchy. Those who direct the popular soul can create nothing, 
for the more their soul approaches the people’s, the more widespread 

‘ Outspoken Essays (i9i9}» p. Z04. 

* Le goAt puh& et U Thidtre ilisahithedn jusqu'd la mart de Sk,f 1912. 
Dijon: Imprimerie Darantiire}. 
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are their ideas; and the more the universal spirit accords with that of 
the highest, the greater and more beautiful does literature become. 
Curiosity and patriotism were the two chief sentiments to which 
literature then responded. The first was something new: the Renais- 
sance impatiently waited for events, while the Middle Ages always 
feared that something might happen. The second had developed 
beyond anything that the Middle Ages could imagine. The Renais- 
sance freed men, and restored to them the world as an arena for 
experience. Instead of patience and obedience, the new virtue is to 
be a man. 

The classic theatre predominated at the universities, and was a 
contrast to the popular; but Elizabeth and her Court cared not only 
for classic pieces, but for realistic force, tragedy, history, and romance. 
Curiosity exceeded classicism; the masses and the cultivated world 
acquired the same point of view; the Elizabethan theatre became 
great enough to reflect the whole national spirit.* 

To the Globe audience for which Shakespeare wrote, dramatic 
illusion was absolute: what passed before them seemed real. Their 
imagination was naive and powerful like a child’s; they doubted 
nothing and were untouched by abstract irony and satire.* They did not 
distinguish between real and pretended life — ^as some persons mingle 
history and legend. This confusion of values explains why the people 
discovered relations between plays and contemporary life, and why 
the most improbable romance did not exclude realism. 

From the beginning classic influences set in motion currents 
opposed to native currents. Only with pain the latter assimilated 
what was best from ancient literatures. Classical ideas made themselves 
felt throughout the world of culture. Translations supplied models; 
contemporary works were judged by classic standards; and writers 
imitated the classics. But the immense national vigour triumphed; 
for, in the heightened life of England, the foreign Renaissance in- 
fluences, like rushing torrents, were lost in the ancient rivers — in the 
grand tradition of song, drama, thought, story. The indigenous spirit 
triumphed, but Eliza^than literature owes enormously to classic and 
foreign literatures. She owes to them the stimulus from new elements 
— ^but she absorbed these, continued on her own way, and fulfilled her 
national destiny. Chapman’s Homer has many merits, but it is not 
Greek — and so with Florio’s Montaigne, Spenser chants classic strains, 
but the Thames flows to his music. It is remarkable that the first 
playwrights were university men, who adopted the popular drama as 
they found it — Lodge, Marlowe, Greene, Nash. Only Ben Jon^n 
and Chapman oppc^ public taste by their classicism and critical 
spirit. The critical and satiric spirit implies detachment from life and 
sense of superiority; and it is no accident that nothing in Elizabetlian 

* Cf. ROmelin and Brandes. * Cf. Corbin, Bridges, Jusserand (i 9 i 0 * 
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literature is more unreal and artificial than the moral satires. Except 
Every Man in his Humour^ which has dramatic merits, the comedy of 
humours failed because theory predominated. Ben Jonson was against 
the spirit of the age, and wished to give drama a new direction. He 
rejected the romantic, and opposed to it not popular classicism, but 
classic methods of construction such as unities. Shakespeare gave the 
people what they wanted and accepted popular conditions, while 
reserving his power to stamp the spectacle with literary grandeur. 

The staging of a play affects its style and construction; the less 
ornament the grander poetry. Yet there is no doubt that Shakespeare, 
his predecessors, and contemporaries were indifferent to external orna- 
ment. The Elizabethan public was equally indifferent, and cared only 
for the spectacle. Scenery was symbolic and could represent several 
places at the same time. This favoured lack of sequence, and episodic 
construction, because there was no difficulty in frequent changes of 
place. An uncritical audience wishes its enormous curiosity satisfied 
by a story or spectacle — as with the modern cinema. The object of 
both is to draw the crowd, and their means is to tell a story by action 
and dialogue. The object of the Elizabethan theatre is therefore epic; 
and like an epic poem it consists of episodes, and it narrates history, 
as did the Miracles. For this reason it neglected the unities, and 
because its predominating object was to amuse. The power and 
na'iveti of the spectators’ imagination, and the elementary setting, 
hindered the development of a true dramatic art. The popularity of 
the ancient madmen, clowns. Vices made a comic interest essential, 
even in tragedy. Ben Jonson himself, with his delicate literary con- 
science, yields to this demand in his classical tragedies. The noise of 
an open-air theatre necessitated a loud enunciation to make verse and 
rhythm easier heard: thus Marlowe favoured a noisy declamation. 
To favour dramatic illusion, poetry must be descriptive, e.g. Elsinore. 
Faust and Hamlet were the two most popular and characteristic plays 
of the time: and they contain the highest thought and poetry. The 
truth is that the public taste and theatrical limitations encouraged the 
finest poetical genius of certain dramatic authors. Anachronisms 
affected not the Elizabethans: the psychological truth of Shakespeare’s 
characters has nothing about it edinographical or geographical. We 
see revealed the universal soul of man; and it is greatly owing to popular 
demand that Shakespeare is the mirror of a whole civilization, of the 
soul, of the history and manners of his nation. The Elizabethan 
theatre was truly national because the people were patriotic, and all 
dosses united. But the popular poetical taste lacked discernment; the 
people would applaud emphasis as if it were true poetry. By degrees 
true poetry was to prevail; and then fine language was not enough, but 
the dialogue must express character, and poetry become dramatic. On 
these two points we must note the failure of the public taste, and 
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distinguish what the art of the theatre owes to Shakespeare^s genius. 
There is great difference between his earlier and later works. The 
Launce and Speed scenes in Ferona are hardly connected with the 
chief theme. In the Merchant the connexion is still imperfect; in 
M. Ado the stories arc the effectual complement of each other. Later, 
while dealing with varied and complex interests, he brings all back to a 
fundamental unity of action. He also simplifies and concentrates the 
action of a play by reducing the changes of scene. In Othello^ which 
shows above all his high artistic conscience, he has most completely 
triumphed over the tendencies of his age, while exhausting the resources 
of the Elizabethan theatre. 

The comic element was important and of great antiquity. The 
devils supplied this element in the Miracles, and they were succeeded 
by the Vice of the Interludes. The Vice became the professional 
amuser, but the chief part in the Interludes was played by the madman; 
and his function was purely comic. The wave of symbolism in time 
moralized the theatre, and even its representations of madness. The 
madman came to represent a moral defect, a vice which he must 
correct. The Vice then became once more the chief amuser, that is 
the madman — on one side he is linked with realistic humour— on the 
other, he is impersonal and abstract. The Elizabethan down is 
detached from life and emotions — ^that is from reality; and pretended 
madness is a symbol of this detachment. Shakespeare, in later works, 
fixed and separated the realistic and abstract tendencies: we see Toby 
and Malvolio beside Feste. He delighted in humour and humorous 
characters; but here as elsewhere he showed the artist’s concern for 
unity. In Hamlet he blames extraneous jokes; and he requires comic 
episodes to be linked to the main theme. Usually he grasps the subject 
boldly by making the clown help the main action through marvellous 
interpretations of character: the grave-digger scene is indispensable. 
If the audience wishes to see madness of a grotesque kind, he shows 
them Hamlet, Ophelia, Lear. At the most tragic moment of M. Ado 
we remember that Dogberry holds the criminals. The down becomes 
the deus ex machina^ the master-key of the denouement: a truly ironic 
commentary on the uncertainties of fortune. Touchstone is a musical, 
if disillusioned, critic of life; but he is man also, whom Rosalind calls 
faithful and affectionate — ^and by virtue of diis he is part of the action. 
Shakespeare did not succeed in reforming the theatre, or suppressing 
entirely in his own pieces what was simply grotesque;^ but we see his 
object. As he progressed he linked the comic more straidy to the main 
subject, and caused it to strengthen, not hinder, the romantic or tragic. 
It is the fundamental tendency of his genius — from the Nurse (U- and 
y.) to the Porter and Witches {Macbeth) or the Fool {Lear)\ from Sly 
to Malvolio, and Falstaff to the culmination in Autolycusand Caliban. 
His works ^ord us examples of defects caused by popular influence on 
11 li 
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this special subject, and help us to study his artistic evolution. Ben Jon«- 
son, instead of developing comedy out of drama, adopted the contrary 
method of developing drama out of comedy. The basis of his play 
would be the characteristic humour; but logic carried him too far 
from the public taste and the theatre’s true functions. Yet sometimes 
Shakespeare’s comic interest overshadows the other: Henry M, Ado^ 

Twelfth'-Night, We see characters sacrificed to intrigue in M, Ado*. 
Claudio is detestable, yet he is the hero. On the other hand, he develops 
Benedict and Beatrice with love; or rather, like Falstaff, they gain 
independent life from his Promethean genius. It is thus with the 
tragic heroes, where we see fate and character united and lost in each 
other. Add this to M. Ado and it becomes Othello\ but only in tragedy j 
Shakespeare solves the dilemma. In comedy and even history the taste 1 
of the audience for romantic chances has affected the plays in their \ 
unities. 

Elizabethan tragedy originated in cultivated, not popular, influences; 
but in comedy the popular taste prevailed. Marlowe united literary 
and public taste, and developed tragedy on popular lines. Shakespeare 
followed him, and yielded to none in the sensational and horrible; but 
his tragedies are the best examples of care for dramatic architecture. 
He assimilated the comic element to the play’s general character and 
tragic nature. The Nurse in H, and the people in J-C.y have a 
dramatic function; the soldiers in Henry V reflect the loyal impulse 
and English courage that inspire the play: and yet these scenes are 
intermediary. But in Hamlet and Lear we see tragedy united with 
comedy that has some importance. In A. and C. the clown becomes the 
instrument of destiny or messenger of death. Though his words are 
ridiculous, he is serious, and when he departs there is ominous silence. 
The Fool in Lear is part of the tempest which reflects the psycho- 
logical tempest. If these examples suffice not to show the union of 
tragic and grotesque, we can point out the grotesque in heroic characters 
— ^Hamlet, Timon, Ophelia, Lear. Shakespeare’s tragedies were no 
longer romantic and based on chances; he followed Marlowe, who in 
Faustus used a popular tale about sorcery to express the intellectual 
problems of the age. But Shakespeare transformed this philosophic 
lyricism into dramatic philosophy. Not only do his characters utter 
great thoughts that are dramatic^y appropriate— -but the basis of the 
play is a dominating thought. Hamlet is concerned with moral 
problems, Macbeth with remorse and inevitable punishment, Othello 
with love and jealousy. All reflect the philosophy of Sonnet 116: 
love unshaken in tempests, courage whereby man triumphs over &te. 
Shakeqpeare in tragedy works towards uni^ of action and tone, and 
substitutes an intellectual for an q)ic basis. R. and J. is in epic style, 
Hamlet in tragic Popular taste demanded realism, yet the people 
applauded Hamlet which united its fiivourite spectacle with splendid 
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artistry. They condemned Ben Jonson who deprived tragedy of 
romance and realism and g^ve it abstractions. They demanded that 
art and philosophy should find expression in life. Shakespeare’s tragedies 
were not less popular and sensational; Hamlet abounds in murder and 
revenge, Othello stifles Desdemona, Gloster’s eyes are torn out. At 
least these are naive horrors; and we cannot remove them from Shake- 
speare’s plays without destro3ring their fundamental character and 
dramatic truth. Here lies the distinction between Shakespeare, Mar- 
lowe, Webster, Middleton, and those who cannot make such events 
spring from the character and soul of their persons. 

The theatre was used for political and religious controversies, and 
kings saw its possible disadvantages. It therefore had to become epic, 
patriotic, and monarchical; in 1580 it added its voice to the national 
choir against Catholicism and Spain. It sounded the clarion of Eng- 
land’s glories by presenting its past and making it live. History 
appealed to the curiosity of the people and their naive imagination, as 
well as to . their patriotism and love of realism. There were no abstract 
politics; the interest was epic, and confined to things, persons, events. 
The theatre was orthodox and loplist, and allowed nothing seditious 
or critical of the foundation of the State.' Its conception of English 
society shows the importance of the middle classes and worth of the 
individual. Although kings are sacred they reign by the consent of 
their ‘loving subjects’. In truth the people are king in old England; 
love of liberty and monarchy combine in practical understanding. In 
Henry F the soldiers from all parts of Great Britain speak to the King 
frankly of his duties; and it is ^ey who win the battle by their bravery. 
All this is opposed to hereditary or intellectual aristocracy; but the 
government of the Cecils was tyrannic. Shakespeare was aristocratic 
in his political and social ideas, and insists on national unity, strong 
monar^y, and an obedient people. Henry V’s soldiers are brave, but 
they spring as much from humour and realism as social philosophy. 
We admire but laugh at them; and Shakespeare never takes heroes 
from inferior classes. The quality of the people in his histories is 
comic; but, otherwise, in dramatic art, he conforms to popular pro- 
cedure. He neglects unity of subject, frequently changes scenes, and 
scarcely reshapes historical matter. If his artistic consdence is most 
active in tragedy, it is half-asleep in history: the most popular form of 
art, showing clearest the defects of public taste. And yet the public 
love of realism and comedy produced Falstaff and the scenes of London 
life. Unity of subject — ^there lies the basal imperfection of public taste 
which Shakespeare’s great genius attempted to reform. Only the three 
parts of Henry FI are real ^ronide plays: and here he joins the comic 
dement to the main theme. The Falconbridge of the early plays was 
detached: but Shakespeare works him into Ae framework of John^ 
* a. Winstanley. 
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and malces him represent the t3rpicaly loyal, independent patriot The 
pictures of social life complete the national picture, by reflecting the 
development of the character of the national hero, and presenting the 
soul of die people. People frequented the theatre to be moved or 
amused — ^to the neglect of art This carelessness allowed Shake^ieare 
to develop his ‘kind’ — ^to select a dominant interest that would unify 
his play more stricdy than a succession of events. He makes biographicu 
history, where the King’s life or character dominates the events of his 
reign: Hairy IF and Hatty F. In Richard II and Richard III he turns 
history into tragedy: and so we draw near to the great tragedies. He 
need only develop his conception of history to reach Macbeth, Handet, 
and Lear. 

Realism and romanddsm were not separate things with the great 
Elizabethan public; and so we can hardly classify the majority of the 
plays as one or the other. The romantic is firndy based on ^e real, 
e.g. M.N.D. The popular theatre and the popular authors revealed a 
higher and more serious conception of the importance of the lives and 
destinies of ordinary people. The social ideas of the domestic drama are 
evidently related to a romantic conception of ordinary life, which gives 
it moral and imaginative beauty. The love of Anne Page and Fenton 
shines through the flirce of the Wives', and in some comedies conjugal 
love triumphs over the distractions of the artificial world. The union 
of realism and romanticism was indissoluble in the public taste to which 
the theatre responded. It was partly due to a profound sense of beauty 
which transcended narrow aesthetic limits and saw life whole — and 
partly to a naive and uncritical imagination. At the theatre romantic 
themes were clothed in the garb of reality, e.g. the witches in Macbeth', 
and the most realistic subjects are so represented as to recall the invisible, 
imaginative world which gives fects their meaning. Ben Jonson was 
condemned by the public for treating a realistic subject realistically. 
After leaving its master, the public, the theatre developed each to 
extreme — ^romance without re^istic good sense, and realism without 
idealism, e.g. the Restoration. The Elizabethan public was realistic 
in its morality and held to the Ten Commandments: Falstaff was 
finally di^raced. Only in a theatre less dominated by public opinion 
did romantic morality develop. Shakespeare in his tragedies perfectly 
reconciles these two sides of life, and interprets the character and 
instincts of his audience. The great public lite simple morality, and 
prefers the Wives to ftie Dam am CamSlias. No-doubt Shakespeare’s 
own morality surpasses that of his public: as witness Falstaff, lago, 
Shylodc, Sir Toby, Caliban. Profound touches of virtue and humanity 
tnakm us Sympathize with these persons; and in the striking example 
of Caliba^ savage and brutal monster by birth, his vices do not 
eclipse the childlike innocence and poetic beauty which light up the 
strange soul of this creature of a different moral world. We note that 
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all these characters underwent poetic justice, according to popular 
ideas, no matter what the poet’s conceptions were: and £e history of 
art and the theatre convinces us that the people were ri^t. The supreme 
works of the creative art of the whole world are inspired by a normal 
conc^tion of morality; and the English theatre owed its greatness to 
creative representation of life before an audience in which imagination 
overpowered criticism. 

We differ from those who divide the Elizabethan public into classes, 
each with its taste. During the theatre’s great period all classes were 
fundamentally united in taste. The theatre developed by co-operating 
between the taste of the public and the genius and artistic conscience 
of the dramatists.* The public taste derived as much from the dnunatic 
traditions of the past as the psychology of its own time. This taste 
made prominent an epic and realistic conception of theatrical material, 
which saw imaginative beauty in the light of truth, and tested fiction 
by the laws of truth. The popular art of the theatre was finally in- 
fluenced and inspired by the True, the Beautiful, and the Good. . . . 

Dr. Sisson is concerned to show the historical and social influences 
that produced Shakespeare, and the reasons why his was the supreme 
art. Without these influences we might not have had the Shakespeare 
that we know; but he used them to attain a unique perfection. Books 
like Dr. Sisson’s frequently explain away their subject; but his has the 
reverse effect: it flashes upon us the true nature of art, and Shakespeare 
as its greatest master. Art is earthly-heavenly, because man consists of 
body as well as soul; and if the highest life is spiritual progress, it must 
be achieved partly through the beauty of earthly things. Facts are 
sacred; God made the earth; and the soul is as much stimulated by the 
charm of women, by the bravery and independence of men, as by the 
prayer repeated in solitude. Pater described Newman’s Idea ef a 
University as the perfect handling of a theory — and we almost ^o 
his words in connexion with Dr. Sisson’s work. It is impersonal yet 
distinctive; its object is to establish a theory, yet its confirming examples 
are supplied by the writer’s aesthetic experience, e.g. he says diat 
Henry V’s soldiers originate in humour and realism as much as sodal 
philos(^hy, that we admire but laugh at them. The balance is not 
wholly in &vour of Shakespeare, for he reminds us shrewdly that the 
popular love of realism produced Falstaff and the London scenes: and 
when we think of oft-rewritten Hamlet^ it is possible that the germ 
might have lain undeveloped in Shakespeare’s mind. If we can 
describe one of his examples as unconvincing, it is that of Anne Page 
irradiating the surrounding fiirce. But our final emotion is that all 
things contributed to Shakespeare, and Shakespeare perfected all things; 
that in the great ages of the world realism and romanticism are one; 
and if they are disparted as in the F ranee of Louis XI V or the England 
' Cf. Lamartine, RQmelin, Biandet. 
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of George IV, or unite to produce the hybrid sentimentalism of the 
Victorian age — ^these ages &il morally and socially. Dr. Sisson proves 
to us historically, ps)rchologically, and aesthetically that Shakespeare’s 
greatness was founded in the deep places of the human nature of one 
of the world’s elect ages. 


V 

PROFESSOR CAMILLE LOOTEN* affirms that no liteiary 
criticism which omits religion can achieve final truth. Critics have 
confounded the religion in Shakespeare’s plays with Shakespeare’s 
religion. In his thirty-seven plays Catholic Christianity preponderates. 
It is harder to obtain his opinion on the religibus problems of his day, 
but it seems as if his conviction varied — as if he did not remain true to 
the fiiith of his youth, but, through a period of doubt and anguish, 
reached a noble kind of mysticism accompanied by benevolent neutrality 
to all Christian beliefs 

The first step to religion is to realize our nothingness before the 
mystery of the universe. Every one of Shakespeare’s characters 
possesses this elementary form of religion. The history of religion in 
all ages shows how man tries to give bodily form to this unlmown 
thing which haunts him (see M.N.D.y Mercutio’s Queen Mab 
spee^ in R. and ^., Ariel). In the Roman plays we hear much of 
dreams and omens. Belief in dreams also appears in Richard ///, and 
witchcraft in Macbeth. Shakespeare’s characters do not doubt that 
there are persons who act as intermediaries with infernal powers. In 
Henry IV and Lear there are allusions to astrology; and, lastly, 
prophecy figures in 7oA», Richard II (Bishop of Carlisle), and 
Richard III (Margaret). 

All these represent the elementary forms of the religious sense. 
There is besides a preponderating religion to which all the characters 
belong — ^that is, Christianity and the Church. The first principle is 
God, a personal Being, in no way aloof from the world, a Providence, 
a Judge impartial but inclined to mercy, one who hates ingratitude, 
l 3 nng, and all evi4 whose vengeance takes a thousand forms. He strikes 
me ffither through his children, and common blood brings common 
punishment In short, He is the God of the Old Testament (cf. the 
good and evil angels in Marlowe’s Faust). 

Man must choose between good and evil, and sin varies in nature 
and gravity. The commonest is irregular love, bat there are others 
less serious which may be condoned by prayer. Man has the help of 
conscience in regulating his moral life, but it varies from an infidlible 
guide to a pretext for self-deception {Henry Fill). The Ten Com- 
mandments are the law of human action, and to these the Church has 
added certain laws— such as observance of Sunday, fitting, && Virtues 
^ Sh.et la 1924 (Perrin et Cie). 
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such as justice, truth, temperance, ^erosity, courage, humili^, piety, 
md others, are the attributes of kings. Other virtues are still more 
ideal — ^fear of God, forgiveness, patience in adversity, self-sacrifice — 
and the crown of dl is love {L.L.L. iv. iii). The virtue of chastity 
well becomes women, as we read in M. Ado and M.for M.; and in the 
ranks of chaste women we count Desdemona, Portia, Lady Percy, 
Hermione, Imogen. 

Christianity completes this moral order by certain long-established 
ceremonies — ^baptism, confession, the sacrament. Even Falstaff asks 
for extreme unction, and Hamlet’s hither laments that he was cut off 
without the viaticum. The ceremony of betrothal is almost a sacrament 
(M, for M.)j and Shakespeare surrounds marriage with a halo of 
dignity.* As bond of eternal love it is sacred, and should never be 
li^tly undertaken {Tempest y Errors). The power of prayer has no 
limit^ but there are wicked men who cannot pray: contrast Claudius, 
Angelo, Richmond before the battle of Bosworth. Saints’ days, pilgrim- 
ages, funeral rites, are also among the outer forms of Christianity in 
Shakespeare. 

Beliefs, laws, sacraments, rites, are vital Christian manifestations, so 
that we see before us the organization and hierarchy of the powers of 
the Catholic Church. An effect of the feudal system is that the great 
among the clergy own land, and these spiritual lords, equally with 
temporal lords, serve as counsellors to the King and fulfil political 
functions. The lower ranks of clergy little attracted Shakespeare’s 
notice; the Benedictines are lightly treated; but to the Franciscans, 
notably Friar Lawrence {R. and J.)^ full justice is done. And he 
offers the most delicate homage to such a nun as Isabella {M.for M.). 
From the time of Chaucer and Langland the convent has been made 
the object of facile jokes — ^but in these Shakespeare never indulges. 
With his great good sense he remembers that religious vows and 
austerity are only for the few (L.L.L.), and that there is an unbecom- 
ing mysticism. Henry VI refers all to the will of God, but takes no 
means to bring it to pass. 

If, then, religion is outer as well as inner, do Shakespeare’s heroes 
act according to their faith ? The answer is that his world is the image 
of reality — where many are enslaved by passion, others live in medio- 
crity, and a few practise noble virtues and approach the ideal. 

The great majority of Shakespeare’s characters live in a Christian 
atmosphere. In the Middle Ages Church and State were closely allied, 
and Christianity strongly possessed men’s souls, so that Shakespeare 
could not have ignored this double phenomenon. Religion is as much 
present in comedy as tragedy, and this disproves the charge that he 
was an agnostic — for in comedy, if anywhere, he could exclude the 
supernatural. Of the two churches, Protestant and Catholic, we think 
> Cf. Herford, M^zitos. Contrast Taine. 
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that he favoured the Catholic: when one compares the transformed 
and deformed church with the noble church found in his plays. 

It is a mistake to think that Catholicism was immediately extinguished 
in England. Until the Gunpowder Plot it had a vigorous secret life. 
Meanwhile Elizabeth's policy was to fine Catholics heavily, and torture 
and execute priests. Shakespeare and his contemporaries must have 
seen many a tragedy in actual life, for the age was one of fire and steel. 

At the same time, the Protestant church began to split into sects, such 
as Puritanism. These religious dissensions were not confined to the 
capital, but spread to the provinces and divided the people. Shakespeare, 
on his mother's side, was descended from a family that had suffered 
for its loyalty to Catholicism. We know fVdm his plays that he was j 
acquainted with the catechism, and a passage in the Merchant places 1 
beyond doubt that it was the Catholic. It is where Antonio says that \ 
the Devil can quote Scripture for his purpose. This occurs in Jerome’s \ 
dialogue with the ‘Luciftriens’, and though Shakespeare did not take \ 
it from the original, he would only need to recall a passage in the \ 
Catholic catechism which rejects free interpretation of the Scriptures 
and invokes the authority of the same Father of the Church. To 
write as Shakespeare does about dogma, morality, sacraments, &c. 
requires familiarity from early childhood. Of all the books which he 
studied none impressed him like the Bible. It is impossible to say which 
translation he used, but it took possession of his heart, mind, and 
memory, as we see from his style. Among other religious influences 
were the representations of Mysteries and Miracles. 

We cannot doubt that a revolution took place in his soul when he 
arrived in London from Stratford. Catholic writers had been hard at 
work in the last twenty years of the sixteenth century. In all towns, 
and London especially, religious discussions were raging, and Catholics 
were on the defensive. The Marprelate controversy worked like 
contagion, involving even such men of letters as Sidney and Spenser. 
The dramatists, except Shakespeare, were unanimous; and the atheist 
Marlowe’s hatred for Catholics overflowed in torrents in his plays. 
Works by Dekker, Chettle, and others in the same manner, now 
forgotten, won them contemporary fame. They show the force of 
the anti»Catholic prejudice, and the kind of legend that had been 
created to defiune Catholicism. We cannot say that Shakespeare 
reached the stage of one who disregards public opinion when he has 
all to lose — ^but he approached it. He was infinitely above his rivals 
in respect for truth. 

He did not wish to suffer for religion, and in London it was easy 
to escape the Anglican inquisition — ^but he was no turncoat. In his 
first published work, Venus^ and Lucrece^ he seems indifferent to the 
great problems of the day. It is rather the aesthetic ideal that he has in 
view, the cause of disinterested art We think of Titian, Corregio, 
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Ruben^ of Renaissance art. But such a tireless observer of men could 
not be indifferent. In the house of Southampton he would see ardent 
Catholic priests and la)rmen, and he would need to be blind and deaf not 
to be aware of the red exploits, that followed the Armada. He alludes 
to the Armada in Errors (in. ii), L.L.L. (iv. i); and in the account of 
the prison in Errors^ iv. ii, he seems to have in mind the ‘pursuivants’ 
whose business it was to track Catholics and Puritans. We know from 
Lear that he had read Harsnet’s book — and from the Porter in Macbeth 
we conclude that he knew all about the struggle between Anglican and 
Catholic from 1590 to 1610. He knew the people and the facts, and 
followed the events with interest. 

Shakespeare’s comedies are thought to be ideal and fantastic, yet 
they are dipped in reality. Renaissance manners were not subdued 
enough to conceal original vigour. Shakespeare imbibed the present, 
and let it tinge past ages and characters and situations. We are there- 
fore not surprised that he places churchmen and religious questions in 
romantic surroundings where they seem strange. We first meet a 
clergyman in L.L.L. — ^Nathaniel who is a pedant, and has a good 
opinion of himself. Martext {J.T.L,) is the type of irresponsible 
clergyman appointed in a hurry to fill one of many vacant curacies. He 
marries people as if they were pieces of furniture. Evans {Wives) is 
only a verbal mystic; he prefers worldly occupations. He has the moral 
taint of cowardice, compared with the intellectual taints of pedantry 
and ignorance in Nathaniel and Martext. Satire proceeds crescendo, 
and in 1 600 Shakespeare openly attacks the Puritans. Their influence 
was growing, and they threatened the existence of the theatre. The 
clown in All ’j IV dl opens the fire, but Malvolio is the grand instance. 
Between Twelfth-Night and M. for M, is the abyss that separates 
comedy and tragedy. Behind the devotional Puritan’s mask Angelo 
hides a perverse soul. Evil reigns in his heart while his lips pronounce 
pious words. Shakespeare’s language leaves no doubt that he personified 
in Angelo the kind of Puritan he hated. Even in Pericles and fV. 
Tale he pursues Puritans. In fine, neither Anglican priests nor Puritans 
could please Shakespeare. 

We will now glance at the histories that run parallel with the 
comedies. Shakespeare impartially reconstructed the picture of medie- 
val England, omitting no moral or civilizing force that made its greatness. 
The kings are the chief workers, but the Church provided many able 
ministers, the bishops were the firmest support of the throne, and the 
Catholic English people were infinitely loyd and patriotic. F rom oldest 
times the Church, with its dogmas, morality, sacraments, liturgy, 
education, has controlled the generations that reared the great structure. 
Shakespeare is no blind panegyrist: he distinguishes between God’s 
institution and the government of man. The centre of the group is 
Henry V, drawn with some predilection — Shakespeare’s ide^ king. 
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To the courage and popularity of the great leader he unites wisdom, 
moderation, coolness, finesse, and the power to win hearts. The 
change from his reddess past can only explained by the religious 
sense of responsibility. At every chance and change in the great drama 
the idea of God is present to his mind: religion and patriotism are 
fused into one. 

It must be admitted that the Protestant spirit reigns throughout 
the three plays of Henry FI^ but the explanation is that they contain 
little of Shakespeare^s work. The episodes of Joan of Arc, Cardinal 
Beaufort, and the miracle of St. Albans, are certainly by other hands. 
As Shakespeare progresses he becomes less controversial. He soars 
above petty spites and will not attack individuals or institutions. We 
can study his most characteristic manner when he refashions the old ^ 
play of John. He displaces the puppets for persons with soul, will, 
intellect, conscience. He accentuates less the political side of the 
action than the motives which urge the characters, e.g. Constance, 
Arthur, Hubert. According to the old writer, the Church was corrupt 
through and through: Shakespeare omits the impious scene of buf- 
foonery where Falconbridge plunders the Monastery, and all the 
tirades against beliefs and dogmas. In the same year (1591) he was 
writing R. and J., the action of which develops in a definitely Catholic 
atmosphere. One cannot imagine the lovers apart from Verona and 
the Franciscans. To Friar Lawrence Shakespeare gives, with the 
utmost care and sympathy, the part of conciliator between the rival 
families. He shows him ready to atone with his life for his involuntary 
fault. The unjust charges of his enemies do not trouble his serene 
conviction. A last difficulty is connected with John. To the threat 
of excommunication the King replies that he, not the Pope, rules 
England. It is the old conflict between divine and human majesty. 
We conclude that Shakespeare agreed with those who denied the right 
of Rome to interfere with his country’s political affairs. Allusions to 
the Armada suggest that, with many of his countrymen, no matter 
what their religious opinions, he shuddered at the remembrance of 
recent dangers. Religion is another thing from temporal power, and 
indeed, during the peril of the Armada, the 30,000 London Catholics, 
one-quarter of its population, remained loyal to the Queen. The 
chief English Admiral, Lord Howard, was a Catholic. 

The episode of ‘Oldcastle’ throws further light on Shakespeare’s 
religion. Although Oldcastle was changed to F^staff, Shakespeare 
was accused of disparaging the man in whom the Protestant virtues 
were incarnate: and this shows on which side he was ranged. We see 
no sign in Shakespeare of any anti-religious philosophy or of atheism. 
The secular nature of the theatre forbade him to be definitely Catholic 
like Lope de Vega or Calderon. The union of Renaissance and 
Reformation was soon to demoralize utterly the theatre, Shakespeare 
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steers a middle course between Spanish and English: his theatre is not 
a confessional, but it is Christian. Above Ae domain of human 
passions, where his work lies, he lives in the zone of high principles 
where men’s motives are weighed and estimated. From these he 
derives his view of life, history, man’s destiny, and morality. He con- 
ceives of immanent and immediate justice, conscience, hope in God, 
forgiveness of enemies — and the torrent of passion and prejudice and 
violence all round; but truth is victorious at the last. This high and 
firm serenity comes from the religion of his youth. 

We must now examine the second part of Shakespeare’s dramatic 
character and the last period of his life (1600-16). His material 
fortune and fame were assured, and all seems as if he should be happy. 
And yet in this period he composed his most sombre work.^ We see 
characters whose misery or wickedness is without limits — as if human 
perversity fascinated him, e.g. Thersites, Timon, lago, Othello, 
Macbeth, Lear, Edmund, Claudius — also Cressida, Cleopatr^ Goneril 
and Regan, Lady Macbeth. Worse still, we see virtue and innocence 
crushed in unequal fight: Ophelia, Desdemona, Cordelia. Such is the 
mystery of evil; and that in this long series of tragedies Shakppeare 
should always lead us back to the same point, however varied the 
journey, proves that he was preoccupied with the terrible enigma. 
His intellect and imagination could not have been engaged without 
his heart. Had he not suffered personally from the woes of others he 
would not have represented them so poignantly. Also a new spirit 
appears, for which nothing in the preceding works prepared us. He 
inaugurates the theatre of ideas, he traces facts to their causes, and so 
comes into contact with moral problems. Contrast Jacques’ ‘seven ages’ 
and the thoughts on the meaning of life uttered by Lear, Hamle^ 
Macbeth, Kent, Edmund. Does Shakespeare agree with Edmund’s 
liberty or Kent’s fiitalism ? Hamlet’s soliloquy on life beyond the grave 
is indecisive. Is Cordelia’s death (the defeat of virtue) to be pcplained 
by Gloster’s opinion that, as boys kill flies, so the gods kill us for 
their sport ? Or does Shakespeare hold with Edgar that the go(te are 
just? The first denies what the second affirms: and so the Christian 
solution remains suspended. Even when man is safe he can find no 
happiness on earth— if we believe the Duke in M* for M, And, 
according to Claudio, death means extinction of human personality. 
Shakespeare returns to negative doctrines, and adopts a hesitating 
attitude to the fundamental problems of morals and religion. When 
we consider his former disposition we are aware of a gulf. In his early 
period (1590-1600) he created vicious characters, but he condemned 
them implicitly if not explicitly. He used to think that evil would not 
break the bounds set by Providence, and would provoke reaction to 
good. Justice would overtake the guilty, and death was not the end 
of all. Now doubt is everywhere, and to doubt is to suffer, for our 
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minds require certainty, as our bodies nourishment. Is, then, the 
sadness of Hamlet, Othello, Kent, objective ? All suggests that it was 
personal to Shakespeare: or he would not have systematically adopted 
a sorrowful tone when his heroes are face to with these cruel 
riddles, or persisted in expounding them in play after play through 
these years. He who has not suffered from this malady could hardly 
^eak of it in so piercing a strain. The danger of these moral tempests 
is seen in others, such as Jouffroy whom grief killed, and Amiel. How 
live in peace when we know not whence we come, whither we are 
going, nor what we should do on earth ? 

We must now seek the cause, and we first note how Elizabethan 
authors insist on the dangers of atheism. ThiV rarely means denial of 
God, but rather of supernatural religion — Christianity and its moral 
laws. Atheism was an Italian product, whose grand master was 
Machiavelli, and it had touched the politics of such men as Leicester 
and Burleigh. Italy not only exported the poison, but she sent emis- 
saries, such as Giordano Bruno, who became friendly with Sidney at 
Oxford, and influenced Marlowe, the first atheist-dramatist. Marlowe 
died tragically and prematurely, but not before he had become head 
of a group like himself. Shakespeare was acquainted with the doctrines 
of Machiavelli, and he had imitated Marlowe’s style [Richard III)j but 
otherwise there is no trace in his plays of Bruno’s pantheism, or of 
unitarianism. However, one of the inevitable effects of the ceaseless 
controversies among Protestants, Catholics, and Puritans, was to 
prmnote scepticism. Universally received ideas were questioned, and 
sacred things were ridiculed. The Sonnets show that Shakespeare was 
then at a d^ressed period, and at this psychological moment he met 
with Montaigne’s •essa)rs. Montaigne doubts all things: every reason 
in favour of certainty can be matdied by one equally plausible on the 
other side. The reason is that the sources of our knowledge are suspect, 
arid our senses fail to agree among themselves. Shakespeare cannot 
have been unaffected by this display of our intellectual misery. Blow 
after blow struck at hitherto invulnerable truths must have re-echoed 
in his mind. This is one key to the secret of the doubts and sorrows of 
his tragic period. Hamlet is the supreme type of doubt-tormented 
man.^ His duty is to avenge his father — ^but what matters duty if all 
dies with the body? If duty and immortality are true, then all his 
vigour returns to him. If he listened to himself he would revolve for 
ever these two contradictory thoughts: and therefore his activity is 
suspended-— exactly in the manner of Montaigne. Like Montaigne he 
has dilated without end on self-destroying hypotheses. But the bitter 
sadness of Hamlet returns upon himself — his anal)rsis of the rottenness 
of Denmark — is the expression of the poet’s own agony. Timon is 

‘ Cf. Sieveis (z866) on Hamlet and the great Protestant idea — ^man's need of 
faith. 
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another instance: and what a gulf between Timon and the forgiving 
Duke of A.T.LA Then the world was vivified by Christianity: now 
it is abandoned to its natural instincts. We must condude that from 
this time he no longer entirely believed in the Catholidsm of his 
youth. 

No crisis lasts for ever, and Shakespeare solved his problem by 
accepting the established order, respecting venerable institutions con^ 
secrated by national tradition, silendng the spirit of inquiry, conform- 
ing to custom. We know from the fects of his private life that for 
years he lodged in London with a Calvinist fiunily, with which he was 
on friendly terms — and this proves that he had separated from Catholic- 
ism. At Stratford he was friendly with a Puritan minister, and his 
son-in-law drifted towards Puritanism. He lived in a state of religious 
neutrality. 

Of his latest plays the most moving things in Hertry Fill are the 
misfortunes of Kadiarine and the fiill of Wolsey: but the sentiments 
are more purdy simple and human than Christian. A sweet and 
penetrating autumnal beauty is shed over the characters of Cytnhelitu 
and the IF. Tahy with now and then a hint of bitterness. Prospero 
is the prevailing force of the Tempesty and the critics are right to 
identify him with Shakespeare. The play also represents Shakespeare’s 
symbolic conception of the world from which he is about to retire. 
He sees the struggle of good and evil, but he disregards reality enough 
to make good get its reward and evil its punishment here and now. 
He believes in no Utopia, but he suggests the kind (^.remedy he would 
wish for a sick humanity. It must be admitted there is little place for 
religion, except as theatrical ornament. The gods only intervene 
formally, and Prospero, the genial superman, does as he wills. There 
is a certain spiritual atmosphere, but no dc^ma or definite beliefs. 
Shakespeare’s last work is not an act of feith in God, but in mto’s 
creative genius, and an aspiration towards a better state. ... 

Professor Looten’s book seems written to prove a theory, but it 
contains no special pleading. It seems to him that Shakespeare was 
born and reared in the Catholic feith, that he dung to it in early 
manhood, and expressed it in his plays. In proof, he points to the sorry 
figures which his Anglican ministers and Puritans cut — Nathani^ 
Martext, Malvolio, Angelo— and the halo of romance that surrounds 
the Frandscans. There followed the tragic or dark period in his life; 
and Professor Looten agrees with other critics that it had a personal 
cause and Shakeq>eare suffered personally, but he adds a deeper shade 
of meaning. Hitherto it has been ascribe to disappointment in love, 
betrayal by one fnend, the trs^c fete of another, disgust with the 
world in general: but Professor Looten directs our thoughts to the 
waterless desert of sceptidsm, and in so doing makes Shakespeare 
represent modem thou^t. The modern man is not concerned with 
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heaven or hell, but survival or annihilation: between these are divided 
his spiritual hopes and alarms. Professor Looten does not make of 
Shakespeare a means to express his own ideas, but, in the best spirit of 
modem criticism, he has let the theory form itself in his mind, till it 
has become detached and assumed independent life: in brief, his is 
a twice-bom theory. Nor does he seek to prove it by isolated speeches 
or characters, but by the whole impression of a play. It is true that 
he notes Falstaff’s request for extreme unction, and the regret of 
Hamlet’s hither that he is cut off without the viadcumj but his best 
points are that we cannot ima^ne Romeo and Juliet apart from Verona 
—or the superfluous allusions to religion in the commies — or the gulf 
between Timon and the forgiving Duke oVA'.Y.L. whose world was 
vivified by Christianity— or the formal religion of the Tempest. As 
the central problem of the book is scepticism, the denominational 
issue might seem negligible, but Professor Looten has used Catholicism 
to shed a glow of happiness over Shakespeare’s earlier career that 
deepens the contrast with his subsequent loneliness of soul. He describes 
Shakespeare’s doctrines as negative and insists that to doubt is to suffer 
because our minds require certainty, e.g. Jouffroy, Amiel. Machiavelli 
vras the grand master of atheism, and Montaigne of scepticism — and 
Shakespeare was probably under the influence of both. Professor 
Looten studies Shakespeare vrith an interest self-inspired by his own 
theory become objective. When he makes Hamlet question the im- 
portance of duty if all dies with the body, we ask whether the true 
solution of the play, its open secret, is not simply scepticism — the 
mind divided between hope of survival and fear of annihilation. 

VI 

JUSSERAND calls Shakespeare’s genius prodigious and heaven- 
bestowed, his gifts the most marvellous ever possessed by a poet, and 
his vast i^e a unique literary phenomenon. What made him pre- 
oninent above all was his life-giving power. Dr. Sisson calls him the 
mirror of thesoul,of a wholecivilization,andof the historyand manners 
of his country. The elementary force of his genius was Promethean, 
he had divine amplitude of soul— and his was the supreme work of the 
world’s creative art To M. Chevrillon he appears spontaneous, 
pasrionate, ftree, of the Renaissance, beauty-loving, and, above all, 
Celtic Professor Looten says that he only differed from contem- 
poraries by his transcendent genius, that he was impartial, just, serene, 
with vibrating senritiveness of nature. 

Jusserand odls him tolerant in religion, an agnostic M. Chevrillon 
aays that he had the rdig^ous cravii^ for the infinite, that he was 
occufuedwidi the mystery oflifi; and death. He and Professor Looten 
agree that he was anri-Puritan; but Professor Looten finds that he 
was no agnostic in early years, but a true Cathtdic, with the high 
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serenity that springs from religion — ^but from the tragic period onwards 
he became an agnostic in morals and religion — and his final period 
was one of religious neutrality. 

Of his characters, Jusserand says they were individuals, not types — 
characters as in real life with all its accessories. Dr. Sisson alludes to 
his psychological truth; and Professor Looten considers that his object 
was the disinterested portrayal of character. 

M. Chevrillon says that with him character was fate, but declares 
him to be moral. Dr. Sisson says that his morality surpassed that of 
his time. In Professor Looten’s opinion he was preoccupied with 
moral problems. 

The few generalities on Shakespeare’s style can hardly be closely 
compared. Jusserand alludes to his concrete art and calls him an incom- 
parable artist. He speaks of his varied style, between highest and 
lowest — ^and comments on its simplicity in great passages. M. Chevril- 
lon describes his imagination as visionary. Dr. Sisson gives him a high 
artistic conscience— and notes that to effect unity of action he made 
the comic help, not hinder, the romantic and tragic. He was a dramatic 
philosopher who made thought the basis of his play. Professor Looten 
observes that his theatre was a perfect image of r^ity. 

On more wordly matters we get Jusserand’s opinion that he wrote 
for a living, to please a rude public — ^in which he and Dr. Sisson are 
agreed. Jusserand calls him practical, no democrat, one who hated 
the crowd. Dr. Sisson also agrees dhat he was aristocratic in his 
political and social ideas. According to Professor Looten he had 
robust good sense, and was impartial, just, serene, and averse to 
controversy. . . . 

Shakespeare is compelled to use earthly means to express heavenly 
visions; at a certain moment heaven and earth draw near each other, 
and then a vision is flashed upon us of the man Shakespeare. Such is 
the final French collective impression; and it may be said of the 
French critics, far more than the German, that they do not so much 
go to Shakespeare as bring Shake^>eare to themselves. They stand 
out, they inscribe themselves upon their subject, without doing that 
subject wrong. 
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XI. CONCLUSION. 

I 

AX J. WOLFF ‘ denies that it is possible to understand Shake- 
1 ▼ JL speare himself from quotations from his works, or to say confi- 
dently that he thought thus of love, hate, religion. ShaJcespeare so iden- 
tifies himself with his characters that he speaks as they speak; but one 
of his few exceptions is Hamlet’s allusion to ‘the insolence of office’: 
for the Prince could hardly have such cause to complain. We can, 
however, follow the development of Shakespeare’s genius by comparing 
his own works: thus after Hamlet he never wrote another comedy. 
The Middle Ages — represented by Dante and Thomas Aquinas — 
saw a breach between heaven and earth : this world was to be renounced, 
and only the heavenly desired. Shakespeare belongs body and soul to 
the earffi; the world was to him the great reality, the arena of man’s 
whole life, and as such neither good nor bad, but a palpable fiict. He 
sees it to be pleasing and does not probe deeper after its meanings. He 
greets the ^ring, is ravished by the nightingale, looks upon the tiniest 
plant or meanest insect as part of ffie beautiful creation: whereas 
Goethe concentrated solely on the divine idea. Shakespeare welcomes 
art that makes life more beautiful, and is inspired by music and painting. 

Yet he is no thoughtless, childish optimist who overlooks the misery 
of the world; rather he overcomes pessimism by a higher and riper 
understanding. Like most highly developed men he was inclined to 
pessi mism . The Sonnets suggest a soul tossed between love and hatred 
for mankind. Such craving for friendship and sympathy, if unsatisfied, 
might lead to pessimism, and even suicide. Such mighty feelings 
cannot escape disillusion: as witness Timon’s hatred and flight from 
the world. We can trace Shakespeare’s inclination to solitude and 
world-abnegation in his most youffiful work. In Henry FI it is the 
fundamental trait of the weak being’s character. The great success of 
the next years repres^ this longing, but even in the gayest comedy, 
A.Y.L^ it receives an ironic, self-deceiving but mdancholy expression. 
Hamlet would gladly have escaped from the world, and lived as a 
hermit: but sense of duty keq>s him in the battle of life. This feeling 
of du^ in Shakespeare prevents him from succumbing to pessimism. 
In three of the later plays, Timm, CymbeUne, Tempest, Shakespeare 
balances the two life-principles. Timon seeks peace in the wilderness, 
> Studies end Addresses : Sk. the Poeti Brutus and Hamlet, 1903. 
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Belarius reluctantly turns back to the world, Prospero leaves his 
solitude and sap ^Yes* to life. 

Brandes is incorrect to represent Shakespeare returning home in 
his last years, a broken man, to end his life in bitter solitude. If he 
ceased writing it was because the Tempest was his final message, and 
he retired as a conqueror. Had he been so disgusted with life he would 
not have continued to take such an interest in the small Stratford 
world and the well-being of his fellow-townsmen. 

He found room for truth and beauty in this world and had no need 
to look for it beyond the clouds. He may have had his dark hours, at 
the thought of the insoluble riddle of life; but the poet — ^and herein 
he was wholly poet — did not interest himself in obscure questionings. 
Human pleasure, sorrow, and struggle suffice for poetic handling. 
He takes man from the cradle to the grave, never beyond, and knows 
nothing of hell for the criminal or heavenly rapture for the righteous.^ 
Good and bad, virtue and vice, are rewarded and punished here; his 
work is a moral organism ruled by certain eternal laws. Evil cannot 
last, and good must conquer — ^and both carry on earth their own fate, 
apart from instant outward success. Cordelia must fall because over- 
powering filial love had fulfilled its mission and released the world 
from the curse of impiety. In fulfilling her task she had gained her 
reward; and Shakespeare needs no external explanation. As he is 
a genuine artist within the bounds of earth, so are his creations. They 
cling to earthly blessings, unwillingly part from life, grasp eagerly at 
crown and sceptre, women and gold. Not one shows desire for martyr- 
dom. Only Hamlet has a philosophic ideal and is called upon to set 
the world right; and this solitary example shows how overstrained 
desires drain away the energies and the joy of action. Shakespeare 
knew that vanity or self-seeking may lurk behind the ideal, but he 
does not despair of the world. Human suffering and strife are great and 
powerful even when undergone for personal gratification. At the 
end there is no looking forward, but looking back to what life has been. 
No comfort is to be sought in glory beyond, but in freedom from the 
world’s evils: as the Duke explains to Claudio. Imogen’s d)ring 
lament has nothing about resurrection; Romeo and Juliet do not 
speak about meeting hereafter. 

Shakespeare’s women are purely women; he has created the most 
ideal figures and the worst crimif^s. Beside Miranda and Cordelia 
stand Regan and Goneril: but they are just women, neither angels nor 
demons. If they fell through love they are not pitilessly condemned, 
as Paolo and Francesca by Dante. Repentance and patience will 
restore them — ^as in M. for M. 

There are no oracles to be fulfilled, as with Oedipus— and if 
prophecies come true it is because the prophet sees clearer into the 

^ Cf. Dowden. 
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future, e.g. Gaunt {Richard II). The witches simply materialize the 
ambition in Macbeth’s heart \ the ghosts are bom of fancy or conscience. 

Honour is no part of a conventional system as in the Spanish 
drama, but personal honour. Othello does ^1 for honour; his need is 
to keep his name intact. Shakespeare’s king^ are like other men, with 
human faults and failings. A crime is a crime no matter who commits 
it: a crown is not lent for eternity. Calderon has types of men and 
women; Shakespeare knows only individuals who love and are jealous. 
We call him a popular poet, but not in the sense that he app^ed to 
the masses who hungered after sensation. He stood in the midst of his 
nation and wrote for the people as well as the Queen and the nobles. 
In sharp contrast to Racine and the French* dramatists he appealed/ 
to learned and unlearned, rich and poor, old and young. Calderon’s! 
love is no living power, but conventional understanding of gallantry ^ 
ordered by minute rules. Love with Shakespeare is so powerful that 
all other feelings and considerations are flung to the winds. Nothing 
is too strange or fanciful for Shakespeare’s stage: Racine’s audiences 
possessed only aesthetic understanding. Shakespeare’s characters are 
free from heroics; they are not lofty and dignified, but pure products 
of passion unfettered by civilization or moral training. They act from 
inborn necessity, indifferent to good and evil. They hate intensely and 
are not restrained by any questioning as to whether the feeling is 
unworthy of them. Racine’s lovers dwell in a small highly-cultured 
circle; Shakespeare’s among all classes, and in ancient or modern times. 

His kings are less royal than Racine’s; his heroes may be unheroic 
but are human. Hamlet amidst the tragedy exchanges words with 
a grave-digger; Desdemona, anxious about Othello, laughs at lago’s 
broad jokes; Caesar, before going to the Capitol, has a domestic scene 
with his wife. 

Because Shakespeare is unconsciously universal he produces uner- 
ringly: in his manuscript hardly a word is erased or altered. Action or 
plot with him is the chief thing, according to Aristotle: whereas Goethe 
neglects it compared with the associated ideas. Shakespeare treats 
his material objectively, and is far from preaching any general truth.^ 
His plays reflect nothing personal; he describes events as they are, not 
as they appear in the mirror of his own opinions. The personal is 
lost in the creative artist; and with Homer he is the most unphilosophi- 
cal of poets. Since Hamlet’s inactivity is negligence opposed to duty, 
it has ^e significance of an act. Goethe’s heroes personify an idea, and 
the tragedy both of Faust and Hamlet lies in their inner being. In the 
German it is confined to expression of feeling; in the English pro- 
gressive expression is in external events. Here Shakespeare’s art is 
most wonderful; the slightest wavering of his highly-strung hero is 
reflected in objective changes. The action speaks for itself, and the 
* Cf. Ulrid and Gendnus. 
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poet has no need to add or explain. Some critics maintain that Henry V 
represents personal traits of Shakespeare’s; but the same might be ssud 
of Falstaff^ or even Horatio. His reality, freedom, popularity, objec- 
tivity are all embraced in his unsurpassed art of representing humanity. 
The artistic personality of Racine or Schiller may be grasped, not that 
of Shakespeare or Homer. What Homer was to epic Shakespeare is 
to drama — the unattainable and unattained poet of all time. 

Brutus and Hamlet have like characters and tasks, but they differ 
in accomplishing their task. Both have watched fearfully the pro- 
gress of events before they are called on to revenge. Duty calls both, 
but in a dull uncertain manner; and they have not found the direction 
in which to act. Cassius and the ghost alike summon Brutus and 
Hamlet to remove the criminal who is so lifted above the law by posi- 
tion that only force can reach him. There is no question of law, but 
the demand proceeds from purely personal grounds. In either case 
the conflict is between ‘ought’ and ‘non-willing’, not between willing 
and incapacity. They feel that they should obey the call, but between 
decision and deed is a crippling period of consideration. 

Brutus loves the republican ideal and hates the tyrant as much as 
Cassius; and Hamlet’s anger at his uncle’s crime rises to the highest 
pitch : but both, reflective by nature, lack strength of passion to use 
the dagger instantly. Neither feel the interior urge to revenge, only 
the naked command of duty; but as they are morally serious beings 
they dare not evade this, though they have no wish to obey. As they 
cannot assimilate the idea of murder, they first procrastinate, and ask 
for time to reflect — ^and shrink more and more from the idea of 
blood. Brutus thinks Caesar a great man, although he has seized 
autocratic power; Hamlet decides that men are knaves, and the king 
no worse than others: so the task seems other than that urged by 
Cassius and the Ghost. They would commit the act, but it is impossible, 
in that it will not produce the desired better result. Caesar’s murder 
will not win freedom; the fall of Claudius will not aid mankind. 
Yet opposed to these speculations rises the inexorable ought — and this 
stirs up the soul of Brutus, and brings a tragic fate to Hamlet. 

The Dane is far more intellectuSly gifted than the Roman; but to 
every earthly action must be added some blind belief in oneself and in 
the success of one’ls individual effort. Brutus is far from the standpoint 
of Hamlet, who is wholly wise with sharp insight into men and 
things, and waits and watches. Brutus has the narrowness of a politi- 
cian, and eyes dimmed by party-glasses. Hamlet holds back b^use 
he is not sure of success; Brutus has found the point of view of the 
reconstitution of Roman freedom from which he subjectively can 
perform the ordained act of blood, although objectively worthless. 
He falls into the politician’s usual error of confusing men and circum- 
stances: he sees the autocrat but not the frogs that need the stork as 

xka 
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master. He identifies Caesar^s death with freedom and so determines 
to kill him. Unlike Cassius he has no personal wish to punish him 
for criminal arrogance, but to undertake the impossible task of restoring 
freedom. Hamlet will perform no act of personal revenge; with 
deeper insight he recognizes that his ultimate aim of setting ^e world 
right will not be won by the king’s death. For him the death of 
Claudius is an unserviceable means, whereas the murder of Caesar 
appears serviceable to the narrower, political Brutus. 

The two differ in intellect, are alike in character. To the freedom- 
loving Brutus, his hopes and ideals do not come true. Hamlet fulfils 
his mission, with his unde dead and For;tipbras to begin a new era. 
The cause is not his own act, but the presence and power of his mord 
personality. Brutus, the representative of eternal lost causes, is oveiV 
come on Ae battle-field. ... \ 

The first of these essays, on Shakespeare as poet, presents a definite! 
conception of Shakespeare, without straining of facts to suit the\ 
theory. We may not agree with some statements — that action or plot \ 
isthechief thing — ^thatvirtue and vicearealways rewarded and punished 
here — ^but on the whole there is little to be gainsaid. The method is 
the sound one of selecting without preconceived ideas — e.g. Shake- 
speare’s indination to solitude rising in Henry FI and traced through 
A.Y.L. to the latest plays — ^the craving for sympathy and friendship 
in the Sonnets and the Merchant — ^the dinging of the characters to 
earthly blessings — the tendency to look back, not forward, in the hour . 
of death. If Wolff convinces, it is because he finds common qualities 
in unlike plays and characters — ^but the kind of qualities that lie at the 
base of Shakespeare’s thought rather than its finished utterance. We 
therefore accept his contribution as something to be reckoned with in 
future estimates of Shakespeare the man rather than as a completed 
portrait for all time. 

The wisdom of the second essay, on Brutus and Hamlet, lies in its 
concluding sentences. Wolff excels when his thought paces side by 
side with the events of the play: when he so handles the play’s outer 
events that they seem to reflect Shakespeare’s idea and his own, for 
the moment happily married. Otherwise he shows more insight with 
Brutus than Hamlet — ^for a semi-political theory, even to the extent 
of righting the world, hardly suffices with Hamlet. 

II 

JOSEF KOHLER* divides Shakespeare’s criminals into three types: 
(i) those driven by passion, egotistied with Macbeth or Richard III, 
altruistic with Brutus and Cassius; (2) those driven by circumstances, 
like Othello; (3) those without conscience, like Edmund, lago. Cade. 

Macbeth might have refrained but for the chance that brought 
* Criminal Types in Sk,*s Dramas^ 1903. 
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Duncan under his roof. Lady Macbeth was easily excited and fired, and 
herconsciencewas of the kind that awakes afterthe deed. She can easily 
put It aside, although the suppression exacts that it bursts forth in its 
own time with fresh and hideous power. She makes two appeals that 
never fail with such a man as her husband: she affirms that he has gone 
too far to draw back, and she questions his courage. When she 
demolishes his last bulwark that the deed may miscarry, he makes up 
his mind. A pause follows when the unconscious soul works, and, 
like all imaginative natures, he is led on as if in a dream, through the 
dagger scene, to the hideous deed. He becomes king and the energy 
needed to fill his new post might have kept conscience in abeyance but 
for the social law that a deed cannot be isolated from its connexions, 
and one crime is easily followed by another. He gradually comes to 
feel himself exalted above all social powers, and at last impregnable 
and superhuman, as we see from his second interview with the 
witches. He succumbs not to conscience, but to the actual world 
which rises against him. 

Brutus and Cassius offer up life for an idea, and will gladly seal 
their efforts with blood, to die as heroes. But for Cassius, Brutus 
would have remained darkly uncertain. Political fanaticism was 
the inner spring with Cassius, mingled with some personal an- 
tagonism. He disdained to be overtopped by Caesar who was of 
weaker body. Brutus only sees the surface of things and even after 
Caesar’s death believes in Antony’s friendship. When the storm 
breaks Cassius knows that such a war can only be carried on with 
strong contributions, but Brutus stands out as the noble Philistine. 
Brutus again prevails about the place of battle, and now we see where 
Cassius is weak. He has initiative but no persistence; he yields to 
Brutus in everything, and kills himself at an unfavourable moment 
when the battle might still have been saved. His suicide was the worst 
injury for his army; but it is characteristic of such natures that have 
become used at heart to summon fate and hold life cheap. Brutus 
based his political fanaticism on the thought of his anc^tor. His 
republican strivings are not pure, for he has one eye on his life-work 
the other on the opinion of the citizens. Cassius knew this when he 
threw the papers into his room. Brutus was slow to resolve, and, 
like all weaklings fears the interval between decision and action more 
than the deed itself. He expresses himself like one who has undertaken 
a deed beyond his strength, yet remains determined when once 
decided— ^nd also like one who is accustomed to have his will per- 
formed. He is a good citizen, bad politician, moderate soldier — ^he 
adheres to what he has finally willed. He was to the conspirators, 
fortunate for Caesar’s friends — and yet after his death Antony calls 
him the noblest Roman. Few understand the art of politics, and 
most crimes of political fanaticism spring from political ignorance and 
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youthful dilettantism, also narrow sense of citizenship and Philistine 
mediocrity. Suicide at the moment of disaster in battle was just 
e]q>iation. 

Richard III is not a conscienceless criminal; he is haunted by dreams 
before Bosworth, and this is the kernel and tumit^-point of the play. 
The feeling of security so needed in the coming critical battle forsakes 
him. That he says, *I shall despair. There is no creature loves me’, 
proves that he is not outside the sodal order like lago and Edmund. He 
must sustain himself by help of the sophism, that conscience is only 
a word for cowards. He is a criminal governed by an overmastering 
motive — a political or constitutional criming who sins s^inst regal^ 
decrees. He can only reach the crown through streams of bloo^ andl 
the passion that makes him deaf to all moral persuasion is desire for\ 
power. It is neither money, nor possessions, nor earthly enjoyment! 
that he wills, but the divine enjoyment of power. In many ways he is \ 
a gifted man, and also brave, and his res^nsibility is partially lessened 
by the influence of a barbarous age. His deformity further separates ' 
him from his kind. The possessor of self-knowledge above most 
reflecting statesmen, he consciously pursued his designs and stirred up 
one against another. Unequalled in hypocrisy, he can approach 
women tenderly and bewitch their senses. It may be added, though it 
is hardly an excuse, that many of his victims deserved their fate. The 
atmosphere must be cleared and heads £dl on either side before the 
house of Tudor could bring peace to England. Richard’s powerful 
hand fiilfllled the historic task of curtailing the civil war. 

Othello’s crime is entirely due to circumstance, and only in the 
slightest degree to any criminal tendency. He is wound in a hellish 
net of deceit and suspicion, and his excited African nature overflows 
its bounds. The drama therefore has a national psychological character. 
That a refined high-born woman should love a Moor has been called 
impossible, but the human heart is mysterious, and women at times 
act perversely. He was no nigger, but a Numidian — highly placed, 
brave, and nunous. Yet Desdemona’s conduct carried with it the 
seeds of conflia. The Moor must have felt himself a partial outcast 
of society, and was easily roused to jealousy. It is right that he should 
die to atone for his sin— but how can we justify Desdemona’s death ? 
The struggle is between human circumstance and supernatural &tei 
we are lifted to heroic altitudes through the might of that fitte that 
none can defy. Othello bears the power of Venice, and because of his 
stately posidon and the way in which he upholds it he is a prey to 
destrucdon. He becomes a criminal by circumstance, for he is not in 
die least crue4 his life is spodess, he is straightforward in speech, 
amiable, good-hearted, adoring his wife. He remained calm at the 
violent insults of Bral^do, and in the scene of Qissio’s quarrel was 
a pattern of sdf-conscious mastery. Destrucdve circumstances, there- 
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fore, combine against his nature. In a weak mcnnent he yields to 
external circumstances, and is borne awa^, without startling inner 
development. When a man is maddened hidden qualities come to the 
fore that would otherwise have lain undisturbed: there is an upheaval 
from the abyss. Circumstance was the nurse of Macbeth’s natural 
ambition, and his deed corresponded with his inner being. With 
Othello circumstance brings forth wholly alien things from his inner 
being, and make him unrecognizable. 

Edmund is under a bastard’s disadvantage and calk on nature to 
help. He fights with all his rutural powers and keen intellectual 
gifts. He has no scruples of conscience, and values men as little as 
animals. But when he has done his utmost, fate supervenes, and die 
social powers which he has scorned turn upon him with fury. The 
anti-social man can never bring all into his power unconditionally, 
and so avert &te. Something always k omitt^ and here we see the 
significance of chance. Chance is not anti-dramatic, but a necessary 
dramatic development. In chance, society revenges itself against the 
individual’s tyrannous lust of power, and shows him, as in a mirror, 
the whole conditional state of his being. 

Cade is not interesting enough to be the hero of a play, but serves 
well for an episode. The Cade scenes are among Shakespeare’s best 
and most effective 

This criticism gives us Shakespeare in the common light of day, not 
seen through the veils of imagination — ^but of its kind it is helpful. 
It is like the lull in a storm, when the high winds have been and will 
come again, and are therefore not removed from experience. Or it 
discusses Shakespeare as cool-headed men discuss their passionate 
fellows: they themselves are not shaken, but they know passion k to . 
be reckoned with in life. These thoughts give momentum to some of 
Kohler’s sayings, viz. that Macbeth’s criminal deed cannot be isolated 
— ^that Cassius lacks persistence — ^that Brutus k accustomed to 
have his will performed — ^that security forsakes Ridiard, that he is 
yet within the social order, and desired only power, not wealth — that 
chance vindicates itself wiA Edmund. Above all, he excds in defin- 
ing Othello’s act as an upheaval from the abyss. Otherwito we do not 
think the comparative method makes the separate criminak illum- 
nate each other’s psychology. The lack of imaginative interpretation 
ajqiears where he pruses to excess the Cade scenes, or is surprised that 
Antony still hails Brutus as the noblest Roman. 

Ill 

EMIL MAUERHOF * finds that no one like Shakespeare so 
represents man’s struggle between natural desire and detorring con- 
science. Ambition rages in Macbeth, but the human and rational 

> Si. PrMmi, 1905. 
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being in him has no desire to murder. He wavers, and only acts when 
drcumstances are strong enough to overcome reason. ‘ The born 
murderer is a monster, the chance murderer merely an unfortunate 
man. Lady Macbeth’s description, after reading his letter, suggests 
an ideal nature; therefore his ^1 makes him both terrible and worthy 
of compassion. 

She only partially knows him: for to know a man thoroughly you 
must prove him; and she only truly knows him when it is too late. Had 
she surmised the effect on him of the deed, pity and love would have 
overcome her ambition. When she speaks brutally in the preliminary 
dialogues we must not take her literally. She is passionate, and must 
satisfy her longing for the crown. She canhbt do the deed herself, and 
his opposition excites her desire. Alone he would not have acted, and 
now, against his better self, he commits an irreparable deed. ThenceA 
forth he wills to live, but knows he cannot do so in harmony with his\ 
most individual nature; he therefore descends more into the depths! 
and suffers more intensely. The judgement of his inmost self kills \ 
him, not external enemies. 

Lady Macbeth is wholly woman, and she carefully conceals her in> 
trinsic nature. She is reticent even to her husband concerning her inner 
feelings; but she has a rich nature, powerful imagination, and ardent feel- 
ings. She is wholly woman in her absorbing love for her husband, and 
her life’s aim, and also in her knowledge and conscience. She measures 
her husband by herself, twice she misreads herself, and finally succumbs , 
under the double deception. On receiving his letter she sees only one 
man between herself and her ambition, and she decides at once that he 
must die, without any qualm of conscience. 

He is a man of ambition, and also conscience, for which reason he 
forebodes coming trouble. She is ail ambition and imagination — as 
we see her — and she lives and acts in dreams, without appreciating the 
actual. Her whole life-element is illusion — and this has deceived her 
judges. Yet natural goodness surpasses her passion, and she cannot 
actually do the deed. Her gruesome monolt^e reflects dramatically 
this inner struggle, but it was not conscience that held her hand — 
rather an involuntary, unknown feeling of horror. But she desires the 
crown no less, and she urges her husband to do the deed — ^with success 
because her desire is greater than her love. Otherwise she would have 
taken the crime upon herself. Certmnly she loves her husband, even 
when she goads him on — and in the end she loves onl^ him in the 
world, after her first look at the murderer’s woe-distorted fiwe. 
Passion has vanished, imagination is slain, she is deceived. ‘Nought’s 
had, all ’s spent’, is the beginning of the night-wandering state of mind, 
the sign of her spiritual decline. She is tender and good, not rough and 
cruel, but a demonic nature without the bridle of conscience from the 

> Cf. Kohler. 
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hard school of life. Her tragic fete was that the demon in her was 
called forth, and her passion answered exclusively to the call of her 
nature’s behest. So finely spun are the threads of her soul that the 
first rough breath of wind tears them to pieces: and her shattered 
senses fly to the shelter of illusioh. 

She becomes aware of conscience as a feeling not as a principle; and 
the delicate structure of her feelings which had uplifted her to those 
heights where neither plaintiff nor judge exists, in like manner 
collapsed. She is to be pitied, as a woman of the first order, excelling 
in feeling and imagination, who nevertheless perishes because a turn 
of fate made her fiuitastic instincts overstep her moral; and a sudden 
temptation assailed her which only a dear consdence could have 
vanquished. 

The task of Hamlet is not to set forth divine justice, but to represent 
suffering. Sin is our inheritance and sorrow its fruit. Hamlet is 
a young man of pure feeling, and fundamentally good, who meets with 
drcumstances that passionately arouse his moral nature. To keep 
himself pure he is forced to look on passivdy at the triumph of crime, 
and suffers unspeakably. At last, driven by drcumstances, he deddes 
only to suffer passively, and as this crisis is reached a strange minting of 
events forces him to do the deed that contradicts his nature, agdnst 
which he has so long struggled, and suffered in consequence. This is 
his tragedy, and this alone is the mysterious problem. 

Othello is not a tragedy of jealousy. Desdemona’s fiuthlessness 
would widen the breach, so fer hidden, between him and sodety. 
His marriage had finally assured his position, and he had risen above 
the disadvantages of his race. Now chaos had returned, and hence 
the soul-shattering blow of his suspidon. He must punish if he is not 
to despise himsdf; though he himsdf cannot outlive her death. It is 
the proud victory of inextinguishable nature. . . . 

There are few readers whom MauerhoPs analysis of Lady Macbeth 
would convince; the interest therefore lies in discovering where 
he has taken the wrong turn. That he has meditated his subject we 
see from his remarks on Macbeth: that he suffers and also dies because 
he can no longer live in harmony with his true nature. But as regards 
Lady Macbeth, he might have profited from Kohler’s suggestion 
about Othello— that in the upheaval from the abyss strange thii^ 
came to light. In the drama, unlike the nove4 we are concerned wirit 
what characters do, not with what they might have done, or appear 
to themselves. Those tragic characters that deserve the name are urged 
by a cosmic as well as an individual force. It is not Lady Macbeth’s 
original psychology that interests us, but the sudden expansion of her 
nature under temptation— the demonic weapon, like Jove’s thunder, 
that is placed for a moment within grasp of her mortal hand. . . . The 
superfidal remarks on Hamlet and OtheUe need no comment 
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IV 

WOLFF,* to wh(Mn we return, finds that Shakespeare first mastered 
the form of the drama with Richard III. Its unity of plot enables one 
to understand fully the rise and fidl of the hero. The idea of crime 
and retribution dominates the play; the nature of evil is such that it 
destroys itself. Richard is one widt himself, indifferent to curses and 
threap without moral law except what is imposed on hiiii from 
without, against his will. When forced to confess that the way of 
crime is uncertain his strength fiuls. In the description of his downfall 
Shakeq>eare first appears as the great reader of man’s soul. He succeeds 
not by handling historically his powerful* 'material, but by freeii^ 
himself from historical condition and ^ving timeless character 
to universal humanity. \ 

Although the groundwork of R. and J. is pessimistic, it does not 
end in comfortless despair. The sacrificial death of love overcomes the. 
hate of the outer world. Unlike Marlowe Shakespeare understands\ 
greatness not as outer power, but the dignity of the soul, and thereby 
reaches the deep inward conception of the tra^c. Shakespeare carries 
his tragic heroes to the point where they willingly die, while Marlowe’s 
resist to the end. Romeo had to struggle with outer power, but does 
not belong to the great sufferers — Hamlet, Lear, Othello, Macbeth 
—who are stretched on the rack of their own individualities. But if 
this youthful drama faik to realize the highest form of the tragic, it 
is nearer to it than the external conception of Tamlwrlmne. 

Richard II is a work of art, carefully ordered The psychological 
OHiception of the two leadii^ figures is deeper and riper, and the tragic 
is of a profounder kind, than in Richard III. In the latter, evil continues 
till Henry appears and conquers; in Richard II the antagonists are bound 
together from the beginning,and affect each other adversely. Richard’s 
character develops gradually as the result of moral guilt. He commits 
no capital offence, but his whole personality drives him to his end. 
Bolingbroke is no distinct instrument of direct judgement, like Henry 
Tudor, but an independent character concerned wi^ his own interests. 
If the play is hardly effective as the corner-stone of the Y ork tetralogy, 
it is through its weak hero^ who, despite delicate psychology, fiuk to 
impress like his demonic namesake. Part of the fault may aim lie in 
the introduction of lyric speech, alien to political drama. 

The tragedy of OtheUo arises because jealousy takes hdid not of 
a su^cious but of an otherwise free and noble spirit. Only in such 
large characters does it act as a poison to the whcde organization. No 
other {day reaches such psychological depth. The growth of passion 
in the three dialogues between lago and Othello i; convey^ with 
unequalled art: every word is loaded with meaning. The action 
* Sh. tte feet and ku ITorl, 1907^. 
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develops with irresistible necessity from the three leading characters. 
Even Lear does not move us like the spiritual disintegration of Othello. 
A man who murders his blameless and beloved wife, and destroys his 
own highest good, is the most terrible thing to be represented. 

The frightful isolation of the great is an undertone in all the plays, 
and it sounds most fully in Coriolanus. Contradictions hidden under 
the action of Hamlet^ Lear, and J.C. are here brought to light. On 
one side we have all that is noble and great in man — on the other, all 
the weak, low, mean, and common that inspire the masses, who 
know of no other way to handle the great than by trampling them in 
the dust. Undoubtedly Shakespeare saw himself in Coriolanus. 

T. and C, is a masterpiece of its kind, but Timon fails. The idea is 
undramatic, and pessimism bursts every artistic boundary. It was 
written at the same time as Coriolanus^ but has no one of its excellences. 
Growing spiritual bitterness choked the spring of creative art 

Considering Wolff’s excellent first essay on Shakespeare the poet, 
and his reputation as Shakespearian critic, we must own to be disap- 
pointed at his more detailed treatment of the plays. He makes one 
good remark, on the effect of the poison of jealousy on such a nature as 
Othello’s; but otherwise he draws his moral from the outer events of 
a play rather than its inner spirit. This holds good even when he 
appears to be judging from character rather than events, as in R, and J. 
and Richard Il\ and it is most unquestionable in Coriolanus, 

V 

PROFESSOR WILHELM CREIZENACH’S opinions on Shake- 
speare, scattered throughout his voluminous work on the drama,^ 
may be summarized as follows: 

Shakespeare followed tradition and expressed all his poetry and art 
and wisdom by means of traditional forms. Joint authorship was the 
fashion among dramatists, to satisfy the needs of the theatre; and 
Shakespeare collaborated with others, and remodelled the works of 
his predecessors.* It is probable that he was a slow worker, with long 
intervening silent periods, and that several of his plays have perished. 
He wrote to achieve a momentary effect on the stage, not for critical 
readers;* and therefore dismissed his plays without artistic pruning or 
care for balance of parts, or exact reconciliation of psychology and 
plot. Yet he had the double character of playwright and Renaissance 
poet; and even as playwright he expressed contempt for the groundling?. 
The Sonnets disdose his most intimate feelings, and they do not seem 
the work of one used to stir the masses by strong effects. 

He was probably a patriotic anti-Catholic, yet there is no doubt 

* Geschkhte des neueren Dramas, 1909 (J'he English Drama in the Age of Sk,, 
traxu. C^cile Hugon. Sidgwick Sc Jad»on, 19x6). 

* Cf. J. M. Robertsoix. ’ Cf. SchUcking, Stoll, and others. 
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that he predates delicately the poetic element in Catholic institutions. ‘ 
He contrasts the turmoil of life with the peace of the cloister; die monk 
in M. Ado and the hermit in A.Y.L. play distinguished parts; and 
though he found the Friar in the original story of R. and he 
lingers over him with affection. Malvolio specially proves that he 
shared the dislike of his fellow-dramatists for the Puritans. Against 
Giordano Bruno he adheres to the old theory of the universe; and 
except in the Tempest his resemblances to Montaigne are vague. 
Ghosts were conventional figures, but he first used popular superstition 
to make them terrible. His treatment of Glendower shows him in 
a more sceptical mood; and we prefer to think that he did not share the 
coarse and crude popular ideas on witcHcHdt: yet surely he need ^ot 
have flattered the hdludnations of the vain pedant James I, ever! if 
he did secure a fine stage effect. He avoided ecdesiastical modes pf 
thought, and also religious dogma — as we see from Friar Lawrenop, 
the Duke in Ad. for M.y and Prospero. If he observes poetic justic^ 
and the punishment of the guilty, it must be remembered that so dp 
most dramatists of the period, even Beaumont and Fletcher. He does 
not impute to sin the tragic end of his heroes, but rather to their own 
character, or to drcumstances. He followed real life, where appro- 
priate rewards and punishments are unknown. Critics have &iled 
miserably to lay some tragic crime at the door of Romeo, Juliet, 
Desdemona, Cordelia. In Othello he discards the trivial moral that 
persons of alien race should not intermarry; and Hamlet and Lear 
are spedally characteristic of his method. In the legends Hamlet 
won his Other’s kingdom and punished his enemies; Lear regained his 
power by his youngest daughter’s help. Shakespeare alters the denoue- 
ment so as to intensify the characters. The tragic conclusion accords 
with the tone of his work at the time. In politics the dramatists were 
loyal and royalist; and Shakespeare reflects this in A4.N.D. and 
Adacbethf but he abstained from the grotesque flatteries of Ben Jonson’s 
masques. It is strange that he never speaks a friendly word for the 
inhabitants of London; and the reason may be the attitude of the city 
authorities towards actors. His aristocratic sympathies are beyond 
doubt; and he takes the fluthfiil servant more seriously than his 
contemporaries. It is hard to reconstruct his own opinion from the 
sayings of his characters, yet it does appear as if he were more sensitive 
to differences of rank than to the feeling of the common tie of humanity. 
If a plain man, humbly bom, excels a nobleman, Shakespeare seems 
to regard him in the spirit that we rate a faithful dog above a treacher- 
ous human being. He was not interested in the social question, and no 
poet was more explicit on die unsavoury ruture of the mob than 
Shakespeare.* He was instinctively repu^nt, in a high degree, to 
the presence of large masses of people. He shows what a fearful 
* Cf. Looten. * Cf. Bianda, Sup£sr, JoHerand. 
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tiling a credulous and excited mob can become {Henry FI, J.C., 
Cmnolcana)r—vcA he evidently did not believe it possible to improve 
the intelligmce or l»bits of the masses (e.g. Lord Say’s speech in the 
Cade rebellion). His private feelings must have resembled those of 
Coriolanus. 

Shakespeare used traditional material for his plays, and there is 
no reason to think that he chose what coincided with his own experi- 
ence. His anachronisms appear to have been due to the indifference of 
genius rather than to intendon. Local colour was little studied by 
dramadsts; and there is nothing in Shakespeare’s Italian plays to 
jusdfy the assumpdon that he had visited I^y. There is the same 
d’eedom with Illyrian, Sicilian, French, or Viennese colouring; and 
in the late romances all history and geography seem to be abolished to 
enhance the romandc impression. He adhered most closely to his 
sources in the Roman plays. The classical dignity of J.C. is unequalled 
by his other tragedies, and it is due to his admiration for the majestic 
greatness of a vanished world. But in patriodc historical drama he 
revealed a fertility unrivalled by other dramadsts. He drew his material 
from Holinshed, but we must try to imagine how he was able to 
discover the poetry hidden beneath the chaotic mass. He has been 
reproached for ignoring social development and dwelling too much on 
d)mastic conflicts; but the history of the dynasty provided the most 
effeedve dramatic modves. When depiedng nadonal upheavals he 
does at dmes emphasize economic condidons, and he handles the crowd 
in masterly iashion.* He may have omitted Magna Carta for artisdc 
reasons: yet it is a flu:t that in these plays Parliament playsasmall part 

The company of enterprising dramadsts at work in Shakespeare’s 
day soon turned to account the device of mingling comic and tragic 
scenes, and produced new and astonishing effects. Shakespeare first 
conceived the masterly idea of giving expression to the many voices of 
the common throng, e.g. 2 Henry FI and the Roman plays. But in 
some of the tragedies even he has introduced a down merely for the 
sake of tradition, e.g. Titus, Othello, A. and C. In Macbeth he solved 
the problem brilliandy with the porter scene; and, generally speaking, he 
had mastered the art of mingling realisdc and comic. Aaron {Titus) is 
the first instance, but Mercudo really heads the procession of ‘humorous 
men’, followed by Falconbridge, Enobarbus, Menenius Agrippa. 
Even lago at first has some of the features; an(^ udth all, the humour 
vanishes as the tragic end nears. As jesdng appears in tragedy, so does 
the serious element in comedy— and Shakespeare always worked on 
this prindple. Another breach between m^em dramatists and the 
past was unity of plat* and rime. It must be admitted that indepen- 
dence of any locality often produces the same result as dassic obser- 
vance; and as regards dme, when the dramadsts unfold an unbroken 

* Cf. M^diies. 
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sequence of events, we follow in fiuwy and do not think of asking how 
long these events would take to occur in real life. This apparent 
a>ntinuousness of time is attained in the Merchant ^' the bond 
is drawn for three months. It is more easy to distinguish the indepen- 
dent and characteristic features of the romantic drama: one being the 
peater wealth and diversity of episodes presented. It was the dtama- 
tists’s supreme task to dovetail artistically heterogeneous elements 
and weld many tales into one. Here as elsewhere Shakespeare was 
a master, and in Ltar he strangely produces a tremendous effect by 
welding together two similar stories. He is on guard against the 
overloading tendencies of Beaumont and Fletcher and Middlet(^ 
who obscure the general effect by elaboraliing detail. He artisticaUy 
balances one parallel action against another: Edgar’s banishmmt 
{Lear) is briefly told; and much of Octavia’s sufferings {A. and Q) 
is suppressed. His task in the English histories was concentration 
more than expansion — he had to sift out from an enormous mass anq 
co-ordinate the dramatically valuable matter. To make a play lively ani 
attractive the dramatists aimed to produce a series of separate effective 
situations, awakingsuspense and surprise, rather than an organic whole.' 
Shakespeare as usual excels; he combines dramatic suspense with the 
inevitable trend of the action. Even at the close of Lear he rouses 
a feverish hope in us for Cordelia. This antithesis between hope and 
inexorable ftite is present in the final catastrophes of Antigone and 
Wallenstein. But with one exception Shakespeare never sacrificed the, 
whole impression to isolated dramatic effects: in M. for M. he put 
his whole genius only into the scenes between Angelo and Isabella. 
The comedies, in the Italian manner, die away slowly at the close. 
Intriguers and miscreants are summarily punished, morality is vindi- 
cated. The rewarding of noble characters is sometimes overdone, e.g. 
the betrothal of Paulina and Camillo (W. Tale). Wrongdoers are 
often pardoned with extraordinary ease: Proteus, Angelo. A spirit of 
atonement and forgiveness marls the close of the tragedies: even 
Titus concludes with the prospect of a better time; and the only 
exception is Othello. The device of the soliloquy, which now seems 
to us cumbrous, was largely practised. Characters naively communi- 
cate their projects, or villains acknowledge their own basene^.^ 
Richard III is an instance of the latter — and, of the former, Henry VI 
who reveals his idoitity to the listening rangers. Suffolk {Henry FI) 
provides an instance of the speaker who bares his agonies of mind 
as if no one were present. But Shakespeare followed these traditional 
expository soliloquies with a series where we gain insight into the 
workings of the mind which produced the plot. 

One result of a freer dramatic form was that characters could 
develop in an unconstrained and natural manner. Kyd in the Spanish 
' Cf. Stoll and othm. * Cf. Stoll. 
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Tragedy and Shakespeare in Titus show how misfortunes cloud their 
hero’s mind. The Shrew presents a psychol(^cal transformation: on 
the other hand, in Richard III and the Merchant Shakespeare follows 
Marlowe in drawing his chief .characters with immovable features; 
although not till the tragic ^riod was his full power unfolded. Each 
one of his various figures is individual and typical; and all attempts to 
anal]^e his methods have fiiiled. The creative might of his all-compel- 
ling intuition silences criticism; we know his characters as intimately 
as if they were living beings. No other dramatist has approached his 
skill in grouping and contrasting comic figures. The clowns of 
Verona and the Shrew set each other off by contrasting qualities; 
while Launce and Speed represent varieties of simplicity. Other 
instances of varied figures of the same species are Shallow and Silence, 
Dogberry and Verges, and the grave-diggers. Shakespeare paid the 
highest tribute to the fool in giving him a part in such plays as Twe^ih- 
Night and A.T.L.% and in Lear’s fool comedy and tragedy are blended 
in the most original manner. 

In his early works Shakespeare rather exceeded his contemporaries 
in the use of rhyme and alliteration. He quickened and inspired the 
prose which he took from Lyly; but we cannot lay down a rule for 
his use either of rhyme or prose; and we must remember that imperfect 
texts have often confused prose and verse. The prose spoken by lago 
and Hamlet often reaches the highest level of his creative genius. 
When lago’s insinuations cause Othello to swoon, Shakespeare’s 
greatest effect of horror through transition from verse to prose is 
achieved. He shared to the full the Elizabethan love of simile, and 
would even work out a comparison beyond its dramatic purpose. But 
it was in terse comparisons, suddenly lighting up the dialogue in 
magnificent imagery, that all must give way before him, e.g. ‘a rich 
jewel in an Ethiope’s ear’ {R. and J.). The comparisons of ‘Jealou^’, 
‘Conunodity’, &c., witness to his power of personifying abstractions: 
a national poetic trait handed down from the Moralities. The maxim 
was considered a ’pillar of Tragedy’ by Renaissance poets; and Shake- 
speare used this form to give to the world wisdom and knowlec^e of 
life. Already in Marlowe and Kyd we find aphorisms, and afterwards 
in Chapman, Tourneur, and Webster. If the early drama shows Ae 
influence of Ae traditional classic manner, on one point Ae English 
dramatists broke away from Ae first. They never reco^ized the 
law of tragic gravity — Ae need to nuuntain a high level of dignity in 
language.* Between Ae speech of kings and clowns lies a whole 
range of gradations of erqiression imperceptibly mer^ng into one 
anoAer and producing Ae same impression of vitality as Ac mingling 
of comic and tragic. A supreme instance is Lady MacbeA’s com- 
parison of her husband to ‘the poor cat i’ Ae adage’ 

« Cf. Voltaire. 
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The dominant note of this criticism is the historical; and it is the 
summing up of a judge rather than the pleading of an advocate. 
Professor Creizenach reckons with the modifying influence on Shake- 
speare’s genius of the age, the theatre, the audience, the conventions 
of dramatic art, such as the soliloquy, &&; and he helps us to under • 
stand Shakespeare by the degree in which he outstripped other drama- 
tists, and also through the opinions of critics: thus he tells us that 
local colour was little studied by dramatists, and there is nothing to 
justify the assumption that Shakespeare had visited Italy, since he 
uses the same freedom with Illyrian, Sicilian, French, or Viennese 
colouring. There is some risk, as in science, that generalizations can 
only be effected through excluding all thaf is individual and chanuj- 
teristic: thus in his roll of Shakespeare’s ’humorous men’ we fitm 
Mercutio, Falconbridge, Enobarbus, Menenius, lago. And he uses 
Titus as one of the proofs that the tragedies conclude with the prospect 
of better times. We do not doubt that Professor Creizenach himself 
appreciates Shakespeare’s poetic, artistic, and philosophic power — 
but the sentences in which he records his appreciation are parenthetical 
rather than integral. His criticism suggests that of the publisher’s 
reader — though we hasten to add that some persons consider this kind 
of criddsm to contain the greatest amount of truth. The wide 
eiqierience, of which it is the fruit, at least ensures that errors should 
be avoided — and a foundation is prepared on which the critics of the 
future may safely build. 


VI 

DR. A. LESCHTSCH ' believes that Prince Henry was genuinely 
attracted by Falstaff, and does not join his company to deceive expecta- 
tions. He has not his father’s diplomatic hypocrisy, but is open and 
honourable, and thus gained a better knowledge of men than at court. 
Even as king he could joke with the soldiers. He combined the 
humour of Falstaff and heroism of Percy. Honour has no objective 
value for Percy, but is a morbid, over-excited, subjective desire. A 
man may remain a sensualist even when he strives for non-sensual 
pleasures. Shakespeare sentences both severely: Falstaff is banished, 
and Percy rushes senselessly on death. These two qualities were more 
exalted in Henry. 

Falstaff has an unmistakable religious trait, that proves Shakespeare 
to be well resul in the Bible. He quotes Biblical names and inddents, 
and refers to hell, reward, grace. No other Shakespearian character 
has so many religious references. It is difficult to decide how diis 
affects his whde ^racter. Critics like Schlegel relegate it to the back- 
ground; but to see in him only a merry good-for-nothing is to ignore 
rile depth of his character. He is not a hypocrite, for even religious 

’ Falstaff, 1912. 
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people may joke about serious things; and his death left a good impres- 
sion on the hostess. His religion was touched by his humour: he saw 
God as absolute and num as nothing. Hence he is resigned, and fears 
no man— ^nd when the King banishes him his resignation attains 
atragicheight. He adapts hiii^lf to new conditions without complaint. 
Such a degree of submission is only found in one who lives entirely in 
the present moment, and can at once cut himself off from past and 
future. It appears in the scene when the Sheriff enters after the 
Gadshill robbery. He knows his danger, yet falls asleep behind the 
arras. 

W^ith such an outlook he is neither a coward nor yet a brave man. 
The man who denies worth to life will see no object worthy of risk. 
Lack of energy may appear cowardice; and when a man feels there is 
no cause to be brave he may leave the impression of cowardice. 
Several instances prove that he did not fear death; and one who can 
joke on his situation immediately after danger has no actual fear. He 
can be brave or cowardly according as the object is or is not worth 
while. Such indifference to danger is possible to one who lives solely 
for the moment. Neither disposition nor principle decide things for 
Falstaff, but circumstances only. He feigns death to escape Douglas, 
because he willed to live, and this was his only means. . . . 

This criticism is at least thought-compelling, though it treats an 
old theme. Our remarks on Mauerhof’s treatment of Lady Macbeth 
do not hold good here; for the question is what Falstaff is as much as 
what he does. And yet the critic^s best point, that Falstaff exists for 
the moment, brings the argument round in a circle. If he exists for 
the moment, it is at such moments that we see him. We are stimu- 
lated by Shakespeare’s creative impulse and rise above ordinary moral 
and social obligations. We blame neither the robbery at Gadshill nor 
the defeatism at Shrewsbury. . . . The point was none the less worth 
making, though we do not think Falstaff ’s behaviour at the moment of 
rejection is thereby explained. 


VII 

PROFESSOR LEVIN L. SCHUCKING* finds irreconcilable 
differences as to the true interpretation of Shakespeare’s characters. 
Since the subjective has triumphed, the impression varies with the 
character of the reader. The romantics read modern thought and 
feeling into him; but the question is how he appeared to his contem- 
poraries, and what is the cause of the obscurity ? His individ^it^ had 
little free play, and plots were not then drawn from the artist’s inner 
experience. Collaboration was frequent. Mid Shakespeare’s art was 
one mighty wave of a great river. Public opinion restrained even 

* Character ?rMem in Sh*s 1919 (London, G. G. Harrap & Co., Ltd., 
1922). 
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Marlowe’s daring thought: his Faust cowers at approaching death. 
Shakespeare kept the general public before his eyes, and retained many 
popular elements that Ben Jonson and others were rejecting. Hence 
the ceaseless changes of scene in jt. and C., Gloster’s eyes, the various 
anachronisms. In the Clown scenes there is a blending of comic and 
tragic which destroys the illusion. Things unrelated to the action are 
introduced which therefore &il to heighten the tragic effect by force 
of contrast, and produce not relaxation but disturbance. Shakespeare 
wished to preserve intimate contact with the masses, and thus external 
evidence proves the popular character of his art. His art-form com- 
bines highly developed with primitive elements — on one side inex- 
pressible delicacy and subtlety in portray’ii^ the soul, on the othef, 
antiquated aids and props to the understanding, and alien plot-elements. 

The Shakespearian theatre was primitive, and the actor closer than 
in modem times to his audience, to whom he almost spoke in his 
monologues. Self-explanation is natural to an introspective and a\ 
sincere character like Hamlet; but the trait has so much become \ 
second nature to Shakespeare that he bestows it upon characters, 
such as Falstaff, who are not devoted to the truth or given to self- 
analysis. The clown’s business is to be witty, and to stimulate laughter 
and wit in others. Falstaff is less swaggerer and blusterer than grand 
master of all dramatic clowns, and in accordance with the dramatic 
tradition which makes the down the centre of the comic underplot in 
the serious drama. 

In ordinary life if a person praised or blamed himself, we would 
infer his real character indirectly. In Shakespeare when criminal 
persons openly described their deeds as wicked, the audience accepted 
it as direct, not indirect, tmth. Lady Macbeth speaks of her cruelty, 
lago of his villainy, Cloten of his villainous orders. Shakespeare does 
not attempt realism, but considers the limited mental capacity of the 
public, and wishes to avoid misapprehension of the main outlines of 
action and characters. On the other side, characters such as Hamlet’s 
father, Prospero, Cordelia, Brutus, refer to their own good traits 
without vanity or self-complacency. Shakespeare merely overdoes 
the emphasis lest he should be nusunderstood, and hence we receive 
a false impression.* y.C. above all is misunderstood by an anachro- 
nistic critical school. It was not necessary to belittle Caesar, for since 
the conflict is based on a political contrast, the drama could only have 
been rendered more tragic by the purely human greamess of the 
victim. His greatness shows less in himself than in his enormous 
influence on his surroundings. He is the centre of all, as we see ffom 
his ‘chidden tnun’; he reads character, i.e. Cassius; he puts off petitions 
relating to self. His behaviour in the assassination does not betray the 
‘invalid’ of Brandes. Shakespeare individualized him by means of 
‘ Cf. Stoll and others on the monologue. 
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small human traits, knowing that to make him human would not 
destroy the impression of greatness on which the play rests. He has 
been called a boaster, but his enemies do not bring this charge — ^and 
again we must ascribe it to primitive dramatic self-explanation. It is 
the same unrealistic dramatic tradition which lets the villain confess 
himself. To understand Shakespeare’s characters we must take 
seriously what they say of themselves, unlike those of modem drama- 
tists. 

We also see characters reflected in the minds of other persons. 
Troilus at first appears youthful and lacking in experience, but his 
real nature only evolves after the great disillusion. His self-estimate, 
‘plain and true’ (iv. iv. loi), is completed by Ulysses (iv. v. 96). 
We get misleading descriptions of heroes by villains, at the expense 
of truth to character — ^another primitive feature of Shakespeare’s 
art. Thus, Oliver praises Orlando, lago Othello, Edmund Edgar. 
Such things belong to the exposition, and are needed to give a clear 
statement to the audience. The result is a slight distortion of the 
villain’s mental physiognomy. lago could not believe Othello had 
deceived him, and yet describe him as loving, upright, true, and noble. 
Lady Macbeth describes her husband — ^but the voice of conscience is 
very small in his bosom. It is fear of consequences that occupies the 
foreground of his thoughts. What preoccupied Shakespeare at this 
time was a sharp contrast producing cross-currents in a complex 
mind. Hamlet is weak by nature and desires to act, Othello loves 
tenderly and desires to kill, Antony unites a world-conqueror’s 
strength with doting feebleness. Macbeth is a weak man, and his 
visions of terror are produced by fear: it is weakness that sees spectres, 
not strength. He starts at the first sight of the witches, and his state 
of excitement at the prophecies shows an irritable nervous system. 
He is the victim of nerves, and cannot control his facial expre^ion, 
but in the end his mind is hardened and blunted. His ambitious 
impulses are not co-ordinated into one great and continued effort of 
will. He regrets the murder directly it is effected, though his horror 
is not genuine pity but the immense agitation of a man punished by 
his constitution for exceeding the physical limits set by his will. 
Lady Macbeth incites him with taunts of cowardice and weakness, 
and fears no opposition from goodness of heart: therefore her character- 
ization is not true. Throughout the rest of the play she judges him 
dearly: the condusion is that it was an error of characterization, 
Shakespeare momentarily misjudged his own creation. Another 
prindple is that positive statements about outside happenings are to be 
rerarded as correct: there is no doubt about Lady MacbeA’s suiade. 
With Shakespeare, suicide is the consummation of spiritual self- 
destruction wrought by evil. 

The dramatic practice of the time was anti-individuaJ, and there 

l1 a 
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may be lack of realism in the manner in which ShsUcespeare’s characters 
ejqpress themselves: although this is often one of Shakespeare’s strong 
points— e.g. Shylock and Hotspur whose moods and individualities 
are characterized by stylistic means in the minutest detuls. But in 
episodes the author’s interest may take a different direcdon, and the 
diaracter lose its unity. Bottom becomes witty among the ftiiies; 
the matter-of-ftct Mercudo, in his Queen Mab speech, contemplates 
lovingly the magical microcosm of animate nature. Polonius is loqua- 
cious, diffuse, inquisidve, superficial — but his speech of advice to his 
son is dear, predse, and strongly marked. The inevitable condusion 
is that Shakespeare breaks unity of character and expresses his owi^ 
personality. He satisfied the demand of the time that trs^edy should be 
sentendous. I 

How fiu* did he preserve harmony of character and action? His 
creadve processes contain dements that resist the establishment o^ 
perfect harmony. One is the tendency to split up the acdon into many \ 
independent scenes. We must bear in mind the medieval view of ' 
art where similar dements were placed side by side. After the 
classical revival it was required that parts should be subordinated to 
a comprehensive idea. Hamlet refers to the distresses of London 
actors; the ‘King’s evil’ is mentioned in Macbeth, the acdon is inter- 
rupted by comic scenes whence no higher unity by contrast results. 
Shakespeare was supremdy interested in the single scene: Richard 111 
impresses by combined effect of single scenes.’ Prospero speaks of 
tombs on the lonely island — Horado, Hamlet’s equal in age, narrates 
events of the day he was bom — Antony was not present when Caesar 
overcame the Ncrvii — Hamlet’s task is imposed by a being from the 
‘undiscovered country’. We must therefore dismiss the subde specula- 
tions of cridcs who have tried to harmonize the conflicting elements. 

This may also influence the dravring of characters, and although 
there is usually no change of phpiognomy between the ^pearance of 
a character in one scene ana another, there are conttadicdons. 
Clei^tra in the first acts is a courtesan whose only aim is love, not 
a queen giving audience. She is fiuniliar with her maids and then 
turns <Hi them, she beats the messenger like a mere shrew, boasts of 
her disdnguished lovers. She puts Antony in the wrong by her clever- 
ness, and loves him in a selfish, superfidm way. The portrait is done 
with consummate ^11, but she is by no means a ‘nobly planned’ 
woman. We see that Shakespeare regarded the sensual attracdon 
which she possessed for Antony as the cause of her power over him, 
from the reflecdon of her character in the mind of Enobarbus. The 
last two acts witness an astonishing change. She exceeds Plutarch’s 
figure, and beounes a dioiq^tful and motherly woman who almost 
foi^gets her own fiite in Antony’s. Juliet could not show more passion- 
' Cf. Stoll and otfaen. 
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ate grief or unselfish love. Cleopatra of the first acts is a creature of 
sense, trained and refined above the animal level, checked from utter 
sensuality only by calculation. That she fulfils her grievous resolutions 
without complsunt reveals sterling moral quality. The explanation is 
the single-scene method: Shakespeare has cut up Plutarch’s narrative 
into a succession of co-ordinated scenes. Cleopatra resembles the *dark 
lady’, and may be drawn from life.* The sensual attraction described 
by Enobarbus is clearly founded on individual impression: ‘I saw her 
once hop forty paces . . .’. A masterly portrait results from such 
combined single realistic touches, different from the second Cleopatra 
who is an ideal figure like Imogen or Desdemona. By raising her 
character to a higher level Shakespeare creates difficulties from which 
he cannot free himself. He took from his source a course of action 
that contradicted his idealized character, i.e. the Seleucus episode. 
Since she intends to die it is useless to conceal jewels. Shakespearian 
critics do not understand that in drama action is above character. 
Shakespeare is always working upon a given plot, along pre-arranged 
lines — ^and at times his psychology suffers. Cleopatra proves that he 
fears to depart from history in important details.* 

Hamlet is an instance of the melancholy hero feshionable at the 
time — ^the state we now call neurasthenia. With the Elizabethans 
it was strangely accompanied by active imagination (cf. Jaques). 
Hamlet is the most fascinating representative of the type. Weakness 
and irritability are the basis of his (Aaracter : and we find exact parallels 
in other melancholy characters— Hieronimo {Spanish Tragedy) and 
Marston’s Antonio. That his mother’s marriage should ruin his 
constitution does not prove a particularly noble disposition. The 
melancholy type is incapable of concentrated systematic activity, and 
subsides into reverie. Hieronimo is devoured by the passion of revenge. 
Yet Hamlet does not fear bloodshed or shrink from murder: and 
the critics err who consider him over-delicate. Shakespeare refined 
his feelings while leaving intact his fundamental character: he show 
piteous tenderness for his father, is shaken in his soul’s depths by this 
purely spiritual and unselfish disappointment. But he discovers no 
beautiful traits to Ophelia and Polonius: and we should never forget 
his neurotic condition. The interest in procreation, that appears 
in his speech to his mother, is a regular trait of the melancholy charac- 
ter. It is a dramatic principle that no character should possess a 
salient quality which does not affect the action: and ^so the action 
must not depend on qualities which do not appear in the draim. 
Shakespeare strictly observes the first rule— excepting Antonio’s 
melancholy in the Merchant. Ophelia’s madness serves no dranmtic 
purpose— but it did in the older play. The danger is that qualities 

’ Cf. Frank Harris. 

» Cf. Middleton Murry on Auiidiut, and Brander Matthews on Laertes. 
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which do not effect action excite interest and call forth expectations that 
are not fulfilled. Ophelia, however, cannot excite these e3q>ectations; 
she is a beautiful dramatic luxury who sets at defiance the above 
principle. The second part of die rule applies to the crime of Claudius, 
which only an outcast of humanity could have conunitted. Dramatic 
appearance and reality conflict: he shows princely deportment in 
the first scene; his speech from the throne has great thoughts, and is 
manly and majestic. Hypocrisy should betray itself in ^e drama: 
Shakespeare should express the malignant villain and degenerate 
assassin; while the actor might emphasize his amiability. He is a true 
altruist in sympathy for Ophelia, and an. iptrepid hero when Laertes 
raises mutiny. Only an unstable or broken character would plunge 
into prayer; but Shakespeare has uncritically taken over the primitive 
psychology of the model, and works at what is demanded by the plan 
already in the story. The action required a prayer scene to convinpp 
the audience; and also Shakespeare’s purpose was to make his villains 
recognize their sin. We conclude that the parts of this figure are nor, 
all of one cast, but are formed in accordance wiffi the part each one 
has to take in the action. Each part showed a tendency to indepen- 
dence of scene and heightening of scenic effect. 

In a few cases Shakespeare departs from the given action. He 
based Lear’s character on his irascibility, and the acute question arose 
of relating character and action. Critics have misjudged the opening 
scene. Cordelia’s conduct would naturally put her father out of 
humour, but not change love to hate. The Fool, Kent, Gloster, 
help to prove that Lear had not alwajrs been flattered. Shakespeare 
attempts to make his actions agree with the rest of his conduct, e.g. 
the sisters’ conversation, Kent’s banishment, undiminished impatience 
after abdication. He threatens the Fool, strikes Oswald, speaks to 
Kent in disguise like a policeman to a burglar. To be unspeakably 
offended by ingratitude is not the sign of a noble character. Only he 
who has acted from calculation and failed will be embittered by 
ingratitude. Yet no one reproaches him for this, and all adopt his 
view-point: as Shakespeare wishes the spectator to do. The dominant 
impression is that three of the most venerable human qualiti^ 
united in one person, fatherhood, old age, kingship, are here treatra 
irreverently. Also an unspeakable insult is offered to a king, who yet 
retains his dignity among beggars and in his guulness. Critics have 
called his career one of purification, but the passage where he pities the 
b^gars is a solitary one; and Shakespeare was litffe interested in social 
questions. Lear merely follows the beaten track of the melancholy 
type, vdiose ‘humour’ delights in unmasking shams. He rails'against 
women in accordance with a mood resulting from mental derange- 
ment. He should confirm it after his return to sanity if it is to count » 
a stage of development. Nothing touches more than the £Kt that he is 
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no longer the old Lear — ^not purified but extinguished. The drama is 
the story of a breakdown rather than a development. Hence the 
weakness which create in the masterful old man, so far self-centred, 
a sympathetic interest in the distress of others. He is not greater at the 
dose, but a different person. 

At times Shakespeare followed action too dosely, at the expense 
of psychology. The sub-plot of Lear is untrue to human nature, and 
disregards all that must have occurred before the play. Gloster and 
Edgar should have known each other better; and the bastard would 
not suddenly become a villain. Shakespeare condensed at the expense 
of psychology, and at times was artistically careless, e.g. the dumsy 
intrigue of M. Ada — ^the superficial view of the problem of winning 
a husband’s love in All V TV ?//, contrasted with Boccaccio, and the 
disharmony between the action and the heroine’s character: a woman 
with enough energy to win a man twice should possess more will- 
power and less sentimentality than appears in her conversation with 
the Countess. That Isabella {M. for M.) should make such a request 
to Mariana is revolting; yet Mariana readily consents. The creator 
of sensitive women, siich as Desdemona, takes the line of least resis- 
tance. The criminal Angelo is forgiven to effect a happy ending, and 
it is alleged that his designs were only bad intentions. Shakespeare is 
unequal; he will make an enormous stride, and then revert to a 
primitive form, such as monologue or epical drama. Now he makes 
a character subtly individual, and, again, all his characters talk in the 
same key. 

In assigning motives for action we see great irregularity. Some 
critics read between the lines — ^but Shylock’s actions agree entirely 
with his words. lago’s expressed reasons do seem overshadowed by his 
love of intrigue and delight in his own malignity: and yet his reasons 
were not subjective imaginations. Shakespeare would not have 
impeded the spectator’s understanding with a monologue containing 
subjective truths that were falsehoods. It is a feature of Shakespeare’s 
monologues that the speaker tells the truth about his actio^ that 
the action may be clear to the public. At times the action disproves 
the stated reason, i.e. Claudius does not appear such a wretched 
creature — ^because Shakespeare’s creative process conflicts with his 
conscious intention. lago is given excess of motives, and one may 
counteract the other, so that no one appears quite credible. When 
Hamlet spares the King at prayer he is thought to be deceiving 
himself: but in Elizabethan times great impoi^^ was attached to 
a persons’s last actions before his death. This pivot of Ae action 
appears in Marston’s Antonians Revenge^ where no one will suppose 
the behaviour to be the effect of subtle mental undercurrents. Prince 
Henry’s monologue, ‘I know you all . . if literally true, would stamp 
him as a hypocrite; but it is not from the depAs of his character. 
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It beloi^ to the exposititHi, it is a kind of chorus. The rejection of 
Falstaff makes him appear a positively wicked hypocrite; but he is 
not meant to act reprehensibly. He is expressing Shakespeare’s 
loyalty for the idea of king^ip: the king’s annointed person towers 
high above people like Falstaff, with whose soul his has nothing in 
cmnmon. 

Shakespeare often gives no motives, e.g. Hamlet’s assumption of 
madness, and his treatment of Ophelia, or Cleopatra’s flight from 
Actium. Critics have differed, but the reason is the author cannot 
ima^ne the events ^ould be understood except literally, i.e. Lady 
Macbeth’s ffunting fit. It has been ably diluted whether her unique 
strength of will and brutality and depfavity are compatible with 
subsequent disintegration from forcibly restrained conscience. aW 
Shakespeare depicts remorse somewhat naively — Richard III, Claudi^ 
Enobarbus. Yet he did seem to show that Lady Macbeth had 10 
overcome inner resistance — ^unlike Richard III or lago. If, then, 
her ffiinting fit was assumed, he would have told the audience, in 
accordance with his art-form. The tendency is to interpret primitive 
elements in Shakespeare from the standpoint of modern thought: and 
it helps the subjective method that Shakespeare often assigns no motive. 
He was probably too absorbed in his work to imagine any difficulty, 
and had ceased to exist outside his creations. He embodies individual 
personalities so fully and intensely that the whole is recognizable in 
the expression. Hence delicate shades of difference; and also— thanks 
to his romantic temperament and vast imagination — ^he appreciates 
and assimilates what is curious, ffintastic, and exceptional. It may be 
due to his rapid thinking that he fails to see motives not readily 
intelligible. His mind rushes on, especially when he follows a ready- 
made action. But he never intended anything to be obscure, and the 
fewer unexpressed ideas we introduce the more likely we shall be 
to interpret truly. In many cases the solution lies in his materials; 
and thus to understand his train of thought we must explore his 
sources. 

Shakespeare’s characters are manifestly realistic; and the Tempest 
holds a distinctive place. Yet Prospero is unlike the other heroes, 
lacking the infinite wealth of human traits and interplay of qualities. 
He has a certain dryness, his mysterious art is not allied with corres- 
ponding mysterious depths of his nature. He is something of a school- 
master — but Shakespeare did not intend this. Miranda is a child of 
nature, yet conscious of her innocence, and therefore artificial. The 
truth is that Shakespeare exceeds the limits of realism in self-characteri- 
zation. Perhaps the play lacks Shakespeare’s usual skill in character- 
drawing because it treats the supernatural — and the solemn atmosphere 
causes anabstract style of expression. In Miranda he glorifies innoceme 
resting cm neUveti due to la^ of experience. He appears as member 
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of an aitisticschoc^like that of Beaumont and Fletcher. It is character- 
istic of a conventional and artificial society to find virtue only outside 
its own realm. Shakespeare betrays his own best traditions where the 
most noble and refined ri^^eousness shines bri^test amid life’s 
tempests. Ariel’s unwillingness to serve is transformed into longing 
for freedom. His figure ^arms to-day because based on sense of 
freedom and sense of nature — two romantic traits which then began 
to gain enormous influence over the thoughts of modern men. Caliban 
has the deeply rooted opposition of the mean and base to the noble: 
hence he is psychologic^ly probable, and has more specific personal 
attraction than the most finished Shakespearian villains. With con- 
summate skill Shakespeare has added ^e peculiar sadness which 
accompanies spiritual deformity. 

Prospero is said to be Shakespeare — but if his last speech is intended 
allegorically the meaning is made needlessly difficult: and it was only 
natural that he should dismiss his spirits. Shakespeare never wholly 


enters into his characters, and the irony is that the world’s greatest 
humourist should be identified with that one of his creations who 
has the least humour. We reject the various allegorical interpretations 
of the play that have been suggested. Nineteenth-century speculations 
on the nature and soul of the artist were unknown at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. Caliban is a fish-man, not a native: the 
spectator saw him merely as a monster. Shakespeare may have used 
the new information about men and conditions in the colonies as 
additional material. Of the evolution theory (missing link) we find 
no trace in Shakespeare’s reflections} nor of political conception— 
that Caliban was the soul of the masses. One cannot tear away traits 
of the individual to make character a type. As well regard Shylock u 
representative of Jews, and Falstaff of poor noblemen. Shakespeare s 
art was individualistic, and Caliban’s most effeimve side was the 
Shakespeare did not write for the small audiences that alone could 
understand such allegories. He was no dramatic^ innovator, but 
developed and made original contributions to what existed. . . . 

A book like Professor Schtteking’s has its use^ though it has 
described as the historical method run mad. It is well to know how 
Shakespeare appeared to his contemporaries, though the histon^ 
may be but a minor branch of criticism. We persist in thinking ^t 
the true method is the romantic, as Professor Schttcking cate it 
that a work of art endures because it can stimulate Ae minds ot 
succeeding ages to think and record thoughts that b«ar the impr« of 
such stimulation. But the basis of art, of all that is most ideal and 
imaginative, is reality— that is, something r^^ to i^s «rtwy 
hop« and fears: and in this the historical meAod can hdp us. Rou^ 
sea^ NmtvtUe UtlAse was based entirely on ima^tioiH and toough 
it conrpiered a contemporary world, it has proved feiry gold, and we of 
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the morrow arc left with withered leaves. Virgil’s ima^nation 
refined out of reality the forest and river and branched road of Avernus; 
and familiar Bedfordshire supplied Bunyan with the awful lanes and 
by-paths and wicket-gates of the PilgrMs Progress. It cannot be 
said that Professor SchUcking’s book helps us to appreciate Shakespeare, 
but we admit that after reading it our feelings for Shakespeare are 
slightly changed. These changes operate when he deals with the 
reality that underlies a character’s spiritual life. We hardly know 
whether to accept or reject his saying that if Hamlet was shattered by 
his mother’s marriage it does not prove his noble nature; but it is 
partly true that ingratitude was not a wholly worthy cause of Lear’s 
passion; and also that Miranda should not have been conscious of h^r 
innocence. Prince Henry’s first soliloquy is well explained as chorus if 
exposition; but in the rejection of Falstaff the critic touched absurdity. 
Similarly with the character of Caesar, with Macbeth’s ‘irritabl^ 
nervous system’, Hamlet’s ‘neurasthenia’, Lear’s ‘breakdown rathei‘ 
than development’, he is outside poetry — his standard is the external 
one of many preceding German critics. His account of Cleopatra 
witnesses that he looks upon the human soul like a piece of machinery 
or mechanical toy wound up to run a limited course, with no hidden 
depths or unexploited resources. If he recognizes Shakespeare’s true 
greatness — ^his imagination, his character-drawing, his verse — it is in 
a parenthetical manner exceeding that of Professor Creizenach’s — 
as if he were repeating something learned by rote, or that had no bear- 
ing on the present subject. Nowadays we do think of Shakespeare as 
hampered by popular demands — ^as emitting his liquid melodies 
through the bars of an art-form imposed from without. Professor 
Schiicking celebrates the temporal rather than the eternal; but now 
and then, at those points where temporal and eternal converge, he 
meets us, book in hand, with the timely reminder not to admire too 
uncritically. 


VIII 

FRIEDRICH GUNDOLF * looks back to the turn of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries when Shakespeare was introduced to the 
Germans by English players. There was a dull seriousness and bigoted 
narrowness in the German of the period; and the English drama, that 
represented men of action and passionate feelings, became pantomime 
on the German stage, with loss of all rhetorical^ poetic, spiritual, and 
cultural elements. Titus was the favourite play: that corresponded best 
to the taste of the German public. But it was simply a theatre piece, 
whereas Hamlet and R, and J. were pure creations of the absolute 
poet. In these the central fire overpowered the raw material and the 
apparatus of the theatre; and we see that though he may have been 
* Sk. and the German Spiritf 1920. 
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conscious of die sta^ and his audience, the inward poetic compukinn 
was stronger than his theatrical intentions. This appears specially in 
Handet—yibSit R. end J. is a song of songs of the Renaissance. 

There is much of the Renai^ce in Hamlet^ but it bdongs essenti- 
ally to the unfathomable and individual spirit The problem before 
us on the stage is only a pretext for the spiritual — ^the struggle between 
the necessary limitM act and unlimited thought, between life and 
knowledge. Hamlet the active man must have no conscience — ^but 
as contemplative man he has too much. His duty is to do a determined 
action, but he is lamed by his recognition of the world as a whole. 
He sees the deed not as something isolated, but in connexion with 
the whole world. This problem was Shakespeare’s sole property, and 
he represented it in Renaissance ^ishion as two living forces working 
against one another. He wrote this particular Hamlet for himself 
alone; but the frontal mask sufficed the playgoers. Even in England 
the audience would prefer action to soliloquy. The tension here 
consists less in the development of ffite than its concealment, less in 
unfolding than coiling, less in colour than dread, less in illuminating 
outspokenness than curious silences, less in powerful outline than 
ambiguous veiling in gloom; in glaring, sudden, restless lights and 
shades. No other work has such a profound depth of space, nor dis* 
covers such peculiar qualities in space and time. No doubt all this 
strangeness attracted an English audience, besides the fact that it 
presented for the first time the English national disease of spleen. 
For the German public it was too delicately shaded. 

Such humour and irony were new to die Germans— the thought 
that any one could eiqierience the world as a compassionate human 
being and overlooking god: as a present from which there is no escape, 
and as an arbitrary vision. Hamlet’s jokes and cynicism are the result 
of too great a sufferii^ in the face of the world, and too dear a vision 
of its distortionr— of knowledge of things as a whole and trouble at 
their disfigurement The garden and balcony scenes of R and J. are 
alive with Shakespeare’s glowing breath, and they contiun the whole 
essence of the play. The rest is action or fete; for, with Shakespeare, 
the enmity of the houses only exists that Romeo and Juliet may find 
themselves in the garden scene. The deadi of Tybalt and its conse- 
quences are only ways and means for the balcony scene, to give full 
^ect to union and separation, inner conquest and outer ruin. From 
these two scenes his creative power has extracted their utmost 
meaning. 

Shdcespeare recognized three worlds: the spirit world, void of 
space, time, and responsibility, where (^rice and yidon are the oiUy 
realities; the noble human world whiA creates illusion out of its 
passitmate reality; and the ordinary human world which out of its 
illusbn creates a grotesque reality. He thus ^ns q^ousness, and 
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creates new dimensions and changing perspectives. For the air- 
perspective of the artist, the dramatist gives degrees of reality — 
difference in intensity of his numerous characters or groups. This 
difference separates the popular from the heroes, not difference of 
disposition. When his worla are called "profound^ it is not so much on 
account of his philosophy as because he creates a deeper spiritual atmo- 
sphere. He does not practise on the surface, but his figures are three- 
dimensional, and every fact is placed in a higher or measured by a lower, 
and each of his figures or groups modelled out of the light and shade of 
the remainder. He is therefore not only a creator but a judge of reality 
— not in the sense of good and bad, but^fictuality or appearance, self- 
sufficing or conditioned, fate-full or fate-poor, tragic or comic. |His 
fools and citizens exist that his heroes may be better modelled ^om 
them: they exist only as shadows, corporeal from the bodies beside 
which they work. These three worlds cross and intermingle! in 
M.N.D.^ and out of graceful play and overbrimming laughter is 
created this symbolic work for the imagination as a power of life. ^ 

The whole air and landscape are part of his characters: in the first 
scene, before there is any development of plot or character, fate and 
being shine out of them. He thinks in atmosphere as well as character 
— ^the heath in Lear^ the summer night in R. and J. are features of 
character. J.C, has the walls, towers, chimneys, with their rabble; 
A. and C. has the vessel on the Cydnus; to the English peers belongs 
the blood-stained field of battle. The woods, moonshine, flowers, wind, 
of the fairy tales almost embody the human souls. Everything in the 
elements reflects more gloomily or happily the spiritual. Costume, 
place, historical setting, are never matters of chance. If Macbeth had 
not been of the north, ^ Romeo of the south, and Brutus no Roman, the 
plays would have lacked meaning. 

Shakespeare’s sentences are atmospheric, rhythmic, architectonic; 
his verse originates in what is vital; in it speak the powers laden with 
things and men, or embodied through them. Their speech presses from 
within outwards, from the will, the impulse, the sense, to take colour 
and form. In Shakespeare’s pictorial speech we must distinguish 
between similes and actual pictures — ^two mental actions of different 
origin. The first is the Renaissance habit; the pictures are forms of 
his thought, not means but substance of his poetic conception. Pictures 
replaced similes more and more as his work ripened, and they help to 
decide the chronology of plays, e.g. contrast Juliet’s monologue 
(simile) with Othello’s pictorial speech. 

By nature we understand the sum of all whereby man lives and 
has Mng; by fate the sum of all whereby he acts and suffers. Shake- 
speare has united the two by the principle of creation. Creation 
belongs equally to nature and fate, to freedom and necessity, to 

* Cf. Mont^ut. 
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becoming and doing; and Shakespeare’s men face fate as nature^ or 
are placed in nature as the bearers of &te« Nature and £i,te are not 
opposed for Shakespeare; and in his work, like creation itself^ he exposes 
the contradictions which the beholder or artist or hypocrite find in 
them, and among which they ixiust choosy if a world picture is to be 
created. He creates both world and reality, while others give only 
pictures of the world. Still others take up a definite standpoint 
within or without the world: the standpoint with Shakespeare is as 
wide as the world itself. 

His beings are creatures of reality who come into conflict with 
other parts of reality: a conflict that determines their fate, and is their 
fate. He did not lack morality in its wider sense — i.e. the value of 
reality — ^but he used reality as his measuring rod, and it is more 
dynamic than actually moral. He saw no judgement in destruction, 
and knew no absolute good or bad. His misdoers do not fail because 
they have erred in the choice between good and evil, but because they 
have conflicted with a greater power — a stronger reality. Morality 
for Shakespeare is one of the realities of the world, like others, and it 
does not always prevail. Stupidity, wickedness, genius, beauty, power, 
may be as strong or stronger. M.N,D. has no more morality than 
a dream; in M.for M. no mention is made of it; and characters like 
FalstafF and Autolycus scoff at it. Moral laws arc not for Shakespeare 
immanent as they were for Schiller. 

Like no one else, Shakespeare has expressed the incalculable in man 
and nature. He has revealed the hidden kingdom of the spirit, and by 
animating dead nature has revealed her secrets — the powers, impulses, 
riddles, latent in the atmosphere. He is master of the vagaries of the 
will, he is the great ironist, the supreme humourist, who can joke 
beside the most shattering tragedy. He has made the tragic Danish 
prince a cynical world-fool. He is an unequalled master of language 
— and of romanticism in three respects: universal fantasy, univer^ 
thought and irony, and in power of speech. . . . 

It is hard to think that this abstract work could ever be popular 
in England as it has been in Germany, but it is to be reckoned with in 
the study of its subject, because it deepens the Shakespearian mystery. 
To understand it, we may recall two popular sayings: that Sh^espeare 
is nature — and that this world may be imperfect because it is part of 
a larger scheme. If we reconcile ffiese we gain some light on Shake- 
speare’s moral system, and the rewards and punishments which he 
deals to his characters. What helps to overcome the abstractions is 
the comparisons between Shakespeare and other poets, and those 
between his own characters. They impress according to their degr^ 
of reality — ^and the fools are shadows of the heroes. But the tragic 
Hamlet is also a cynical world-fool— Cleopatra’s nature is linked to 
the Cydnus, Lear’s to the heath, and Macbeth’s to the north. Dis- 
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jcnned from these diejr would lose some reality: but no poet has 
united like Shakeq)eare the opposites of living and dead nature, 
natural and spiritual things— or shown that if morality is a force in 
die world, so is stupidity. All art is symbolic, but GundoJf sucneds in 
conveying that there may be more things in Shakespeare than are 
yet dreamt of in our philosophy. 


IX 

H£L£N£ R1CHT£R' finds that Shakespeare laughs gladly and 
heartily, and this delightful carelessness gives him mastery over life. 
He is not occupied by the problem of the division of soul and body, 
but the straigh^rward, wholesome, ponfive, character of the whole 
human being, which stands in no antagonism to the world. He wrote 
primarily for the stage, and left much for the actor to interpret Ut 
does not seem probable to the reader that the ardent Romeo shoi^d 
hear of Juliet’s death and remain master of himself. Trusting in tfie 
actor, without being rhetorical, he can by a word or two show die con- 
dition of a man’s spirit. When Lady Macbeth dies, Macbeth speaks 
a few seemingly cold words — ^but here is scope for the actor’s craft. 

Shakespeare, while fully individualizing a character, nearly always 
has in view a typical fundamental quality. In several plays the same 
type appears variously specialized: Cressida and Helena are both 
heardess and fiiithless, and awaken violent passions, yet each is an 
individual. And so Margaret and £linor are both ambitious for 
power. These differentiations make the typical more impressive. But 
even more frequendy are characters opposed, and this serves the same 
purpose of linking individual examples by general representation. 
Alcibiades and Timon are absolutely distinct, but are linked by the 
oimmon fiite of exile. One becomes lonely and resentful; the other 
^>ends his time in dissipation, and then marches against his native 
town. Brothers are often paired, as hero and villain — £dgar and 
£dmund, Prospero and Antonio, the elder Hamlet and Claudius. 
Or an ideal may light up a character and transmute it from individual 
to type — Othello, Shylodc — ^neither of whom are created to exemplify 
any race problem. The more salient the typical idea in a character, 
the more careful is Shakespeare to add individual traits, to satisfy 
reality, and not condemn under one ethical heading any living organism. 

Perfect characterization is minting justiy the personal and uni- 
versal. The marvel of Shake^>eare is that niin^es individual 
qualities which correspond with nature, and exdudes an)rthing 
abnormal The most excellent has his less worthy ride, the unworthiest 
some better trait. Characters possess the defwxs of their quality and 
the advantages of their crimes. As mentioned abov^ the individual 
struggles and frees himself from the general and typical. As Shake- 
> SA. tAi Mm (Leipzigs xpzs). 
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speare increasp his mastery, both type and individual are finely 
and with discrimination raised to the point where the struggle be^ns 
between them, and the sternest human conflict follows. Thus national 
custom and contemporary monk urge Hamlet to revenge, but 
nature swerves him from the task. 

The plays usually contain a fundamental idea like a musical theme 
—or nerve of the play — ^to which all the persons are related: ambition 
(Macbeth)^ credulity (Othello)^ jealousy Tale). This makes 
Shakespeare^s dramas pictures of the world, humanity, and fate. 
Credulity crosses Othello like a diagonal line. lago shows it when 
he suspects Othello and his wife, and Desdemona does penance for 
lack of cunning. Men at their highest shake off the individual qualities 
of chance, and show nearer to type. Shakespeare towards the close of 
his career preferred such characters: Prospero, Hermione, Queen 
Katharine. 

The fate of Shakespeare’s heroes is the inevitable result of their 
behaviour: even Romeo and Juliet are self-determined by their 
passion. Othello’s fete was the blind trust of a strong nature in an 
unworthy one. The finer a character is organized, the more he pays 
for the least failing. Hamlet and Timon succumb to the exaggerated 
cult of an idea: with Hamlet it is the ideal of personal perfection, 
with Timon human brotherhood. At first Desdemona seems only 
to want tact} but, looking closer, we see the want of control of the 
patrician’s daughter accustomed to a life of pleasure. Fate is the 
reparation demanded by a moral world order. Edgar expresses it 
when he says that our pleasant sins are the instruments to punish us. 
With Shakespeare, the normal, healthy, and natural is the measure of 
all things. 

Macbeth, with his vital imagination, might have become a gr^t 
poet, in more favourable circumstances. Visions are more real to him 
than facts, and he is a slave to impulse. The wish becomes an impera- 
tive imagination from which he cannot free himself. The idea on^ 
conceived that Duncan may die, he has already made the leap into evil. 
Nerves and imagination explain his passage from innocence to guilt, 
and the upturning of his whole inner nature. His outcry when 
Duncan’s death is discovered is genuine, but the cause is not: for he 
despairs because he has killed the King, not because the King is dead. 
He laments because he cannot now die guiltless} the elementary 
power in him is consdence. His better nature is torn to pieces by 
consciousness of guilt and takes its revenge. 

Lady Macbeth is without personal ^bition, but has womanly 
cunning and readiness of tongue, and is inclined to exaggerate.^ We 
must accept conditionally her reproach to Macbeth that he is too 
gentle, and also her own inhuman bursts of speech. Her soliloquies 
betray some hysteria— another womanly trait, and perhaps the germ 
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of her later colls^. Her appeal to demonic powers is unconscious 
confession of weakness, and her shrinking from actually killing Duncan 
herself shows something other than a fury. Macbeth knew her tenderly 
strung nature, and tried to spare her knowledge of Banquo’s murder. 
She earned the ingratitude of many self-sacrificing women: she disap- 
pears in the third act — ^her part in his life is over. He has separated 
himself more and more from his fellow-creatures; and the crime 
they have shared stands between them like a ghost. Arrogant 
Macbeth endures no contradiction, and no longer requires his former 
counsellor. . . . 

There is much that is conventional m.this essay, especially what 
relates to Macbeth\ and the analysis of Desdemona is hardly convincing. 
But there is a creative touch in the handling of the character theme 
of type and individual; and also in the revival of the ^fundamenml 
idea’, and the larger conception of the moral order of the worl^. 
The writer is able to use, without obtruding, her own experience 
of life. 


X 

JULIUS BAB * says of J.C. that it is the first tragedy since R. and J.y 
that it precedes Hamlet and introduces Shakespeare’s darker period. 
Brutus is the forerunner of Hamlet and even the progenitor of Troilus. 
Like Troilus he stands, a noble man of highest moral character and 
earnestness, in a world of fools and egoists; and he even recalls Hamlet’s 
great cousin Don Quixote. It is true that he does do the deed; but 
dirough the whole play Shakespeare shows how hopeless was his 
struggle, and how senseless in its true nature was his heroic deed. Yet 
hardly has he drawn any character with so much love, tenderness, 
and power. Though taken from Plutarch, all that is human and 
animating, all that decides the man, is in the imperceptible turns that 
set Shakespeare’s figures in motion, and the sound of their words. He 
is neither good politician nor great general, but it is always his nobler 
qualities that urge: and therein the tragic bitterness of the play. In 
depicting Caesar as a charlatan, Shakespeare has made exceptional use 
of Plutarch’s details. It was his duty as an artist to belitde Caesar, 
and place Brutus’s tragic folly in the dearest light. 

Hamlet’s task was not insuperable — as we see when Laertes 
quickly carries out his revenge — ^nor were deep.thoughts the wander- 
ings of a lunatic Equally ^se is the interpretation that he was the 
higher type of modern man who cannot sh^ blood. The murder of 
Pdonius, dispatch of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, struggle at the 
grave, and killing of the King, are part of the whole great picture, not 
alien elements.^ He is neither over-tender, nor an ethical genius, nor 
sick in mind — but lichly gifted, strong in mind and body, with 
* Sh. Wesen und Werlte^ * Cf. J, M. Robertson. 
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imagination, feeling, and spirit— with passionate blood in his veins 
and a strong joyful will towards life. When the blow fells his balance 
is overthrown, consciousness becomes overwhelming, and instead of 
yielding naturally to his feelings he meets each experience with a 
bitter question. It is not an insoluble task that overthrows his nature— 
but he cannot perform the task because his nature is overthrown* 
When he spares the king and lets himself be sent to England, the 
cause is said to be self-deception, but the terrible truth is that his 
sinews of action have been destroyed. Plunged into awakened know- 
ledge of the world, steeped in disgust of reality— all action, all idea 
of wishing to change the world as it is, appears to him stale and unpro- 
fitable. Consciousness, not conscience, makes cowards of us all; but 
the latent vitality in these superior natures works furiously when they 
lose control over the enforcedly passive spirit. There is ‘something 
dangerous’ in him, as he confesses. 

The spiritual centre of nature has died in which the vital spirit 
guides and ennobles the sensual instincts and actions. No moral 
consciousness, but a vital obstacle, only giving way at moments, 
separates him from action. Between the first scene and the church- 
yard scene Hamlet scarcely develops: the fate in his inner being 
merely unfolds. He thinks to play with madness, but madness plays 
with him. Every man who separates his fate from that of mankind, 
who loses the feeling of self-understanding, through which alone life 
is bearable, totters on the verge of madness: as we see from Cassandra 
to Nietzsche. Here, as with Lear, Shakespeare shows his mastery, 
and reveals the full richness of a soul through the process of its dissolu- 
tion. All that Ophelia saw in him was true; but his greatness and 
nobleness, like Lear’s, show clearest in the bitter passion with which 
his spirit resists destruction. He struggles to deliver his soul, he 
condemns violently his own inaction. This noble truth and goodness 
finally enabled him to effect a kind of reconciliation with fete. 

The secret of Lear^ as of every work of art, is in the innermost 
retreats of life. The kernel of Shakespeare’s plays is always the man 
himself; and he had no greater or keener vision of a man than in L»r. 
With Lear it is not the exaggeration of this or that quality, as with 
the other heroes, but the whole man is exaggerated — ^too strong to 
heed or suffer the limitations of the world. The first scene gives fer 
more than the wild moods of an old man: according to the law of 
nature he meets his own being in his daughters. Cordelia is so entirely 
the offspring of her unbending, passionate father that she cannot 
speak a gentle vrord: she, too, is ‘every inch a king’. Her sisters have 
inherited the strength without the noble disposition. In the end 
Cordelia incurs the fate which her own nature helped to let loose. 

Macbeth at first soliloquizes like Hamlet, but, unlike him, he listem 
to his blood* Once the hindrance of consciousness overcome, he is 
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caught in the whirl^l. In a more frightful way his world becomes 
unhinged; but while Hamlet’s world is mentally dear Macbeth’s 
is dull and murky, filled with a dark power. The criminal desire is in 
him — and also in the mist over the heath, the moist air in the walls 
of his castle. But the powM* of &te is not outside him: the man and 
his fate are one. He is not made of the hard stuff of the great criminals 
•—Richard III, Edmund, lago. He loves his wife, he fears loneliness, 
he has imagination and feeling. To perform a criminal act is therefore 
alien to his nature, and when he succumbs to passion he hdls into 
hell, helpless under the weight of facts. 

We therefore retain a human feeling for him that his cruel deeds 
cannot wholly crush. In his power to dreim, see, fear there lies a sdul; 
and as we realize how his soul, under the weight of the world and con- 
sdence, grows benumbed, we grow benumbed with him. There is nom- 
ing more shattering in literature than his speech after his wife’s death 
— ^the passing of the only being that clings to him. Shakespeare ai^ 
always to awaken our soul’s compassion, not shock our nerves. In th'^s 
play, as va. Hamlet and Lear.y there is a contrasting upward movement — 
a powerful moral counter-voice. In all three there are good powers to 
deliver, and carry on the wholesome power of life overall past suffer- 
ing and death. Here the part is filled by the younger Malcolm and 
Macduff. . . . 

At this late hour it may seem strange that we are still concerned with 
criticism that deals with old problems and seems to offer no new 
solution. Thus when Brutus is placed absolutely in the front line of 
Shakespearian characters, we are reminded of those German critics 
who judged Shakespeare as philosopher rather than poet; and when 
Hamlet’s violent deeds are included in one grand picture with his 
soliloquies, our minds return to nineteenth-century criticism and the 
ages of fsith. However, if the writer makes these his centre, his mind 
continues to work outwards, so that he comes within sight of the 
mysteries. We feel the salt of modem inquiry in the air when he 
finds the tragic bitterness of y.C. in Brutus’s nobler qualities — or 
decides that Macbeth has a soul. Comparisons between Macbeth 
and Hamlet in the past have not been happy, yet he says well that 
Hamlet’s world is dear while Macbeth’s is dull and murky. No 
doubt other explanations of Hamlet are to be preferred to his, but he 
has wdl defined -the intermediary state — ^the illness of the soul — 
between the originating cause and its outer conkquences. 

XI 

ON the subject of morals critics arc not unanimous, though most 
indinc to the moral side, induding Bab. Wolff calls Shakespeare’s 
work a moral or^ism; Kohler and Hdbne Richter say that he 
recognizes a moral world-order; Mauerhof remarks that he stresses 
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consdence. Schflcking finds that in his world evil cflFects spiritual 
self^cstniction; and^ he makes the point of some other modern 
critics, that the sodal sense wras little developed in Shakespeare. 
Creizenach denies there is proof that he believed in a moral force 
controlling the universe} and Gundolf says that he looked upon 
morality as one of the world’s realities, among others that may be 
as strong. ^ 

In religion WolflF denies to him other-worldliness, but calls him 
a great reader of the universal in man’s soul. Kohler speaks of his 
infallible insight into spiritual conditions. Creizenach says he had no 
religious dogma, but vras probably anti-Catholic. To Gundolf his 
standpoint was wide as the world itself. Leschtsch alludes to his 
knowledge of the Bible. 

Wolff calls his characters individuals, not types} with Helbne 
Richter the individual and type are justly mingled} and Creizenach 
also says the characters are both individual and typical. SchOcking 
concentrates on his intense conception of delicately graded individual 
character. 

Wolff credits him with unequalled art, but says that action most 
imports with him. SchOcking agrees that at times he followed action 
too closely, at the expense of psy^ology — and hk plot was made up of 
alien elements often unfused: that sometimes he is a careful artist, and 
at others impulsive and sketchy. Creizenach continually emphasizes his 
deep artistic wisdom. It seems to Gundulf that the inward compulsion 
of poetic power prevailed over the needs of the theatre and audience. 
For Helbne Richter, the fundamental idea makes his plays pictures 
of the world, humanity, and fate. Against SchOcking Bab praises his 
psychology — and also his art. 

Wolff mentions his unconscious universality, and calls him the 
unattiunable poet of all time: high development inclined him to 
pessimism, which he overcame. Creizenach celebrates his mighty 
power over words, his overflowing wealth of passion, hk sunny 
humour, and penetrating knowledge of human nature. He had an 
independent and lofty conception of life and raised all that was base 
and mean in his model to the level of pure poetry. Creizenach also 
alludes to the creative might of his ^-compelling intuitiotir— and 
thinlra he was of aristocratic temper. SchOcking denies much free 
play in his work to his individu^ty, but considers him a fervent 
royalist^ and one who shows exquirite feeling for human dignity: from 
hk romantic temperament and vast ima^nation he deduces an emotional 
life hard to order, and an indination to the strange and ftuitastic. 
Gundolf Cidk him absolute poet— one whose cr«tive power extracts 
the utmost from scenes — ^who produces a symbolic atmo^here: great 
ironist, supreme humorist, romantic master of speech. ... 

At the risk of the charge of prejudice we cannot help chroniding 

Mma 
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a feeling of disappointment at these final generalizations of contempor- 
tury German critics. Now that the metapysical shadow has lifted they 
seem to be merely overtaking the work of their fellows in England and 
France. The works of Creizenach and Schiicking outstand, but in 
them historical criticism predominates over aesthetic. If it is possible 
to apply a single generalization to the entire company of German 
critics, it is that they lack the lightning touch of imagination. 
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I. A. M. MACKENZIE. n. MACNEILE DIXON. in. WINSTANLET 
IV. TUCKER. V.'CHAMBERS. VI. J. M. ROBERTSON. VII. PRIESTLY. 
Vnl. ORANVILLE-BARKER. IX. ABERCROMBIE. X. CONCLUSION. 

I 

M ISS AGNES MURE MACKENZIE* says that as a man of 
the pre>Puritan Renaissance Shakespeare saw women sharing as 
fully as men in the life about him. The women of the earliest plays 
interest him less in themselves than for the emotions they arouse. 
Those of the narrative poems are boring, while Tamora, Larinia, 
Margaret, Eleanor are simply effective on the stage — forces that move 
the action, not motive-power of other forces. Margaret has little 
subtlety, if much force — is Marlovian, and her courage is that of 
the virago type of great Renaissance lily. Shakespeare always saw 
women as human, but human in another way than men — a way that 
made life more complex and therefore more dangerous. 

The women of L.L.L. and Verena do not interest greatly as women, 
but the whole of L. L. L. is the relationship between the men and women 

a study of theory and reality in the relations of conventionJly bred 

man and woman. Biron’s speech is the core — ^that love gives Ae 
knowledge of life. Verma takes the same theme, but here the obligation 
is to honour. The new love of Proteus lacb strength of honour as 
its base. Motives are still more than dynamic peiwnages, but the 
latter are not lay figures. Silvia is more of an individual than Julia, 
if not modern at least human, and she makes Julia seem a piw of 
sentimental romance. Adriana {Errors) is a tiny but curiously poignant 
sketch. She and Katharine {Shrew) are rivolties^ but Shakesj^re 
tried to humanize the Shrew and transformed the termagant of nura 
into a figure who invites uneasy pity. Adriana is a dramatic blemish, 
for she steps out of farce and breaks into bitter reality 
The treatment of the women throu^out the next seven plays^ is 
experimental rather than always successful. They b^n to acquire 
real personalities, but ate less individuals than bnlliandy ^dered 
types. Those of Af.N.i). have a streak of unintentional vulgarity} 
but perhaps Shakespeare as yet had few opportunities of intercourse 
with ladies.* However, they are little more than puppets, elements 
in the fentastic pattern of a dream. Shakespeare was wing his ^le 
as vehicles for situation or witty or poetic language. The plot of AU s 
Well should either have been handled as a force or with the savage 

» The fFomen m Si-'s Plafs (Heinemann, 19*4)- , ^ 

* Cf. Furnivall. 
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irony of T. and C. or M. for M. Bertram’s snobbery nuy be a desperate 
clutching at his only possible defence. After having done the forcing, 
Helena becomes sleeUy submissive like one who can afford to wait. 
For once Shakespeare ftdls below his sources. That Helena should so 
dupe Bertram as to make him thoroughly ridiculous to his intended 
mistress is hardly the way to win anything more like love ftom him. 
R. and y. first gives the perfect balance between dramatically patterned 
action and the persons who carry it out, especially the women. Juliet 
is a triumph and dominates the play as a person. Death is not waste, 
but life’s consummation. Shakespeare converts a piteous incident into a 
facet of the terrible warfare between age and youth. Juliet’s passiqn, 
expressed in her soliloquy, is clean as firb. The pain of parting I at 
dawn makes even danger seem unreal. Juliet has a quality of her o^ 
that saves her from being overshadowed even by Lady Macbeth or 
Cleopatra. In outlines she is the conventional heroine of romance; 
all her actions or situations are in the orthodox tradition. But she ha^ 
been conceived with the vital intensity of Shakespeare’s young imagina^ 
tion at white heat dreaming nobly and reverently of love. The Nurse is 
a notable dramatic audacity, showing the commonplace prose-current 
that surrounds the tragic pair, and making them part of life instead of 
a remote dream-world. 

The women of Richard //merely throw light on the men ; the Duchess 
of York pleading for her son is like any terror-stricken mother. Richard 
111 is a Marlovian type of play, though there is nothing of Marlowe in; 
the almost artificially symmetrical arrangement of the complex action. 
The women have no dynamic part in the action. They reflect the 
realities behind it— the women’s side of civil war — the ruin and sorrow 
that are the issue of successful hatreds. John is a picture of England 
coming to her feet in strength, and the women help to project the 
characters that express its theme. Constance is vehement rather than 
forceful, and helpless against Elinor’s cold power and the men’s chilly 
selfishness. 

The characters of the Merchant are so developed that they mar the 
plot: a defect of Shakespeare’s qualities, for puppets will do as they are 
told, but not living persons. The women are d)mamic elements in the 
scheme of action, and also human. They teach us intellectually so 
that we are interested in them, and emotionally so that we like them. 
Portia is a little generalized and made upon a formula, not bom, like 
Juliet, of the clear passion of the inu^nation. "She is sententious and 
therefore less loved than Rosalind or Imogen, and ^e had no right to 
admire Bassanio— who was rather a housemaid’s hero— though she 
mig^t love him. 

Between 1596 and 1600 Shakespeare was fully master of his took. 
His women become marvellous artistic creations and deli^tful people. 
'Diose of Henry IF axA Henry A' only ‘feed’ the other characters, or 
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play ‘reflector’ parts to cast light on FalstafF, Hotspur^ Henry V — for 
Shakespeare knew that one of the main keys to a man’s nature is his 
fundamental attitude to women. Note the personal nature of Lady 
Percy’s appeal after her husband’s death; she thinks of all in terms of 
her own Harry. Henry ^ is a tow^ de forces and the King is hardly 
Shakespeare’s ideal man, but he is thoroughly able, and can gauge his 
own effects, and combines self-restraint and calculated frankness, like 
the born manipulator of men as distinct from the born leader. The 
wooing scene shows his talent for ‘managing’ people; the Princess 
becomes the seal upon a treaty. Mrs. Quickly’s kinship is with 
Dickens, and she is never really sorry for herself. 

J.T.L. is simply the personality and fortunes of Rosalind. She is 
intensely alive and adorable, but not drawn in subtle or complex 
fashion— except for the mystery that underlies all great melody. Akin 
to Portia and Silvia, she is more perfect as art and has a more delightful 
personality. Till now love at first sight had been a common thing, but 
M. Ado brings a different t)rpe of love — something that threatens the 
virginity of spirit in which a character like Beatrice took pride, and 
out of the seeming ruin produces a deeper reintegration. Neither 
Benedict nor Beatrice stop to consider if they love; but each considers 
how to shield the other from pain. Hero lives so completely that we 
realize with a shock hers is but a passive part. There is some passivity 
in the main figures of Twelfth-Night Circumstance and impulse 
guide Orsino and Olivia rather than will; and Viola’s will is enduring 
rather than active. One is made to feel Olivia’s appreciation of Viola’s 
personality — ^her real nature under her disguise. 

Twelfth-Night had prepared the way for tragedy by hinting at the 
fate of dreamers in a practical world. Shakespeare was now inclined 
to find tragedy congenial, though he handles it in a detached manner. 
In every one of the following ten plays the woman is disastrous more 
or less. Though Shakespeare’s arraignment of life is followed by 
a vindication, one of the strongest counts is his indictment of women’s 
share in men’s life. No anti-feminist has written such terrible things 
of women, and no feminist has so vindicated them. From Julia and 
Silvia onwards, pluck and initiative distinguished Shakespeare’s women, 
but y.C. first denounces weak women; though already in Twelfth- 
Night Olivia had failed to see clearly the actualities of any issue and 
to act on it promptly. Perhaps women were only introduced into J.C. 
to make room for the two clever boys of the company; but Shakespeare 
had the skill to make integral this incidental element forced into the 
play by irrelevant necessity. Portia shows us the private emotions of 
Brutus beneath the political; while the Calpurnia scene adds a few 
sardonic touches to the unflattering portrait of the living Caesar, to 
be contrasted later with the enormous power of his spirit. And yet 
each is a study of a personality. Portia is subtle, and she is also the first 
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woman in Shake^)eare to belittle her sex to gain man’s approval. 
She does not steel her will like Lady Macbeth^ but excuses her weak- 
ness by imputing it to her womanhood, and counts her virtues self- 
achieved. She kills herself to prove to herself that she is not weak, 
and Brutus takes her at her own valuation, and never feels that she 
has failed him. 

Both layers of the action of T. and C. — Shakespeare’s bitterest 
work— depend on the women. The war focusses the values — a ten 
)rears’ war for such another woman. These two women live and 
nourish, while men die for them or become foul and feise. Every line 
of the play is pitilessly relevant to its theme, but it remains unsati^ 
fying for lack of the driving power of complete intellectual anp 
, emotional conviction. Shakespeare’s inmost soul believed in his good 
characters as much as his bad, and only when his spirit is sick with 
a new bruise, or wearied out after his supreme tragedies, does hq 
blaspheme life. The play was probably written immediately before, 
Hamlety for its whole stuff — ^which is but one element in Hamlet — 
is disgusted disillusionment with life in general and above all with sex. 
Sex causes the dreamer’s tragedy in both plays, as it does in a different 
manner in J.C. and the sub-plot of Tweifih-Night. The important 
objective point of Shakespeare’s private grief is what he tells us himself 
—that it related to a woman. Probably the discipline of shaping his 
torment in writing prevented collapse and saved Shakespeare from 
going mad. He will never be light-hearted again, but he has gained 
die secure vision that is faith. 

The women of Hamlet are drawn more temperately and there- 
fore more terribly. The root of the tragedy is the weakness, not the 
wickedness, of Gertrude. Ophelia not only strengthens Hamlet’s 
torment, but the state of mind that makes it possible for him to be set 
free from it. But the true evil was his placid, kindly mother. In his 
view she had committed incest; but she is unconscious of having done 
anjnhing to be ashamed of. Ophelia’s truth and purity might have 
meant much to him, but he now doubts her. Is she like his mother 
who^ until lately, had always seemed chaste to him ? ’ She should have 
been big enough to think first of his trouble and attempt to help him: 
but she is simply firig^tened — as much by his dishevelment as his 
passion. The Queen is like a pleasant animal — docile, kindly, loving 
her offspring brave' to defend her mate. The two Hamlets Mlieve in 
her, so she ruins them and herself: but it is they who suffer. She has 
no ill will, but causes all the deaths, and is simply stupid, coarse, and 
diallow. Ophdia is not unlike, though not coarse, only obvious — and 
both unconsciously sow ruin all about them. 

The good and evil women alike become ruinous now — and the 
good are really and nobly good. Shakespeare knew goodness to be 

‘ (^. Glutton Brock. 
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more complex than evil and therefore more artistically interesting. 
M. for M. is dull and boring, and two-thirds of the people, including 
the heroine, are not alive. The main driving-power is perception of 
the loathsome possibilities of sex. Angelo’s fall is the central thing, 
and women are incidental to him. Shakespeare was tired of the feeble 
heroine, but could not love Isabella like Beatrice or Viola, so never 
gives her of his life. Cordelia, Lady Macbeth, Volumnia are like 
Isabella in type, but each has a poignant beauty of her own. If Shake- 
speare saw them mercilessly he also saw them with infinite pity. But 
at the time of writing M. for M. his pity was swallowed up in weary 
nausea. After the prison scene Shakespeare tires of Isabella and no 
longer tries to make her live, and he has not attempted it with the other 
women. Two fine scenes — ^the pleading and prison scenes — do 
not make a fine five-act play, but Shakespeare was exhausted after 
Hamlet. 

Othello once more is the study of a man whose whole-souled faith 
in a woman he has loved and trusted is suddenly proved baseless. 
The play has a transitionary quality that appears in the type of 
heroine. Desdemona is not strong, and in a way fails like Ophelia, 
because she fails to enter Othello’s mind and share his trouble. 
But Ophelia fails because she is stupid, self-centred, and a coward: 
whereas Desdemona’s lack of comprehension is pardonable, and he 
never asks for help. She is too clean to imagine foulness, and when she 
hears is too paralysed with horror. Time would have fused Othello 
and Desdemona, but lago acts when they are still separated by race, 
speech, thought — ^and this circumstance ruins them. The play shows 
Shakespeare’s strength recovered; he has mastered himself and again 
exults in life. Desdemona’s suffering expiates Cressida, Gertrude, and 
Ophelia. Shakespeare arraigns not women as such, but the relation 
between men and women. Each ruins the other: but she suffers as 
much. His actions belie her faith, but he is the man who won it. 

A great work of art means a wholesale squandering of vitality, and 
after Othello^ as after Hamlet^ Shakespeare was bound to be Titanically 
weary.* Timon was the result, to be succeeded by Lear. Shakespeare 
opens the latter with a scene which shows how utterly the two 
generations misunderstand one another: Gloster ignores his son’s 
presence and feelings. Then Lear would bribe Cordelia to outgo a 
Couple of greedy liars: and the whole Court look on at her humiliation. 
She, on the other hand, is too engrossed by her own judgement of the 
situation, and though she pities his future with Goneril and Regan, 
she does not perceive the horrible sense of being no longer effectual 
that is one of the tragedies of old age. Goneril is absolutely sure both 
of her rightness and power, and quite stupid — the most distressing 
type for the sensitive to deal with. Regan is smaller and shriller, and 

* Cf. Dyboski. 
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less self-possessed. When Cordelia reappears in the fourth act we have 
forgotten her hardness^ and have long ago forgiven Lear. The women 
singly are simple enough characters, but subtly drawn as a group. 
They are sisters, and akin to each other and to their &ther. Goneril 
has deadly power because she is sure of herself. The same thing 
applied with absolute honesty and unselfishness makes Cordelia ruin 
herself and Lear. For though the evil is Goneril’s, the blame is 
Cordelia’s and Lear’s. Regan is smaller, and more to be despised, as 
a coward — one of Shakespeare’s most horrible figures. Cordelia and 
Goneril differ less in nature than direction of nature. Cordelia acts 
on reverse principles from Goneril’s, but ,u|.the same way. > 

Shakespeare was now interested in the strong and forceful tyM 
—the woman who is fiercely loyal to a person or principle, and wtm 
brings ruin in her wake because she is too single-minded to perceive the 
general values of conduct. Lady Macbeth is Shakespeare’s moa 
iwly drawn woman, almost his greatest, and the most misunderstood^ 
The central things in the play are Macbeth’s relation to his crime and\ 
to his wife. The two are indivisible: but for her he would never have 
murdered Duncan and become the man he does become. There is 
not a word to suggest that she ever wished for the crown. She is 
feminine, plucky, and rather stupid," and sees nobody in the world 
but her husband, like the ideal Victorian wife. The result is that she 
plunges the soul of a brave and noble man into blackest ruin. She has 
a &lse idea of greatness; to her it consists in external power. She is 
enormously brave, but also in material ^hion — ^because she ignores 
spiritual risks. She understands her husband up to a point — ^but she 
can only see what she thinks he ought to feel. To ‘smear the grooms’ 
is a childish expedient, but she is not very intelligent, and also under the 
influence of wine and overstrain. After the crime she can help him 
no more, so they drift apart. The sleep-walking scene reveals the 
quality of her horror: she sees the fticts that have happened, never 
consequences or possibilities. Even now her restraint is terrible, 
for there is no emotional outburst, and she speaks bare memories and 
nothing more. 

Widi A. and C. Shakespeare returns to the old pain that had nearly 
wrecked him in the days of T. and C. and Hamlet^ and now finds life 
q>lendid because of it. The theme becomes not what the woman has 
done to him but what he has had of her: and he thanks her for her 
royalty — ^for the shame and agony as well as the glory. It is hard 
to amuyse Cleopatra’s spell, for the whole of her is so much greater 
than the mere sum of her parts. She does not hold Antony through his 
senses; she is not particularly intelligent Hersecret is akin to Faktaff’s: 
she is great by the sheer life in her. Antony has it too, and for this 
reason, though a ruined wastre4 he excels ^e reqiectable Octavius. 

* ProfeHor Bradley lays Lady Macbeth hat no remaricable intellect 
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Octavia can give her strength /or Antony, as Fulvia does, but not /o 
him. Cleopatra gives something of her quality to Chamuan and 
Iras. 

In four of the last plays, after the old scores are cleared, a new and 
finer life comes through a woman of a younger generation. Marina 
{Pericles) is a first sketi^ for Perdita and Miranda. Imogen {Cymbe^) 
has something of Cleopatra’s swift life, with the courage and^ dear 
honour, the pride and gentleness and wifely loyalty, of Juliet or 
Beatrice or Desdemona. Shakespeare had her in his mind so dearly 
that even in the wager scene he does not spoil her. Save Imogen, the 
play has little to recommend it, and it is difficult to sajr where her 
charm lies. Perhaps her image quickened Shakespeare’s tired spirit, so 
that she and little else awakes for us and casts round her her ovm 
atmosphere of beauty. What concerns Shakespeare in the W. Tale is 
the eventual destiny of his people— the issue of the endeavour ftom 
storm to calm. He overlooks Leontes’ experience of j wlousy to define 
the situation to which it is a means— above all, Hermione’s side of it. 
One to know his characters so well} they are alive but less 

studied and lived into: more like S)rmbol8 seen in relation to something 
that matters more than themselves. Prospero is the Tmpest, wd 
Prospero is Shakespeare’s soul. Ferdinand and Miranda, like Floriwl 
and Perdita, make a fresh beginning in the abundance of new life in- 
herited from all sorrow transmuted. The man of forty-eight who could 
describe the love scene between them, ten yeare after T. and C., had 
come through life victoriously enough. The artist writes less to express 
his soul than discover it, and the author of the Tempest had done 
His was the serene forgiving wisdom of those who have mastered 
suffering and drawn more than royal power from it . . . ... 

A stimulating book like this naturally invites oppostion. In dealing 
with the women of the tragedies Miss Mackenzie reverts to the 
school of Leslie Stephen — a criticism admirable in its day, ^d 
useful— like Huxley’s Biblical criticism— but not the last word. She 
falls Goneril and Lady Macbeth stupid — ^forgetting Ae s^ng of 
Q>leridge that the great passions are atheists and believe in no fumre} 
and she compares Goneril and Cordelia. Surely the critic ^ould 
not use the reason too exclusivdy, should not pause to take up the ^ 
until every echo of the divine music has ceased. We a» that ttic cnac 
should convey to us something of the rhythm of his subjj^ mteUecw- 
alized and hall-marked by his own nature. When Arnold di^us^ e 
problem of translating Homer, his prose has a movement lading to 
the verse of F. W. Newman— the translator from whom he dissents. 
When Professor Bradley describes Othello’s previous rommtic <^r, 
on which marriage with Desdemona was about to be pla«»d like a 

» Lolie Stephen eugpted topidity* m a key to the duracter of Dorothea 
Casaubon in George Eliot’s MiddSmarch, 
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crown, we almost see the heavens open, as we do indeed when Othello 
himself proffers his dying words. ‘ 

Having made this protest we can whole-heartedly admire the rest of 
Miss Mackenzie’s work. We feel her undivided nature — ^not merely 
her reason — ^behind her judgement in R. and J , — ^that death is not 
waste, but life’s consummation — or on Olivia’s appreciation of Viola’s 
personality beneath her disguise. The latter, and her saying that 
Rosalind is adorable but not complex, and her qualified praise of 
Portia {Merchant)^ show her individual critical gift at its best: she sees 
women as much as they appear to each other as to men. This, and 
her distinctions of cleverness in some and stupidity in others, has led 
her reviewers to call her ^modern’ and ^Mefedithian’, and to suppose 
that she discovered these qualities in Shakespeare. We would disclaim 
for Shakespeare anything of a limiting nature, and suggest that 
consciously or the reverse Miss Mackenzie is proving his mind to be 
universal. Also by concentrating on the women’s parts she can show 
us a play from a new angle — ^notable the Merchant and Henry V, 
But she is modern in her power to subdivide emotions finely — ^the 
power to recollect imaginatively and dispassionately the pains or 
pleasures from a complex nervous s)^tem, e.g. her criticism of Helena 
\AII V fVell)— of Ophelia— of Mrs. Quickly who is never really sorry 
for herself — ^and of Romeo and Juliet to whom the pain of parting 
makes danger seem unreal. 


II 

PROFESSOR W. MACNEILE DIXON* is perplexed by the 
riddle of tragedy. He notices that the tragedian offers grief as a means 
to happiness, and the strange fact that suffering promotes delight. 
Shakespeare’s achievement is more remarkable in one way than that of 
Aeschylus, because he rose to an equal height in stories that had not 
the Greek solemnity of religious tradition. He made life seem vaster 
and more mysterious to the Elizabethans. Marlowe avoided realism, 
the ruin of tragedy, and achieved magnificent melodrama. Shakespeare 
also declined to represent actual life, but preserved the noble earnest- 
ness which is the real foundation of tragedy. Nature was a living unity to 
Aeschylus; Shakespeare sees our earth without attachments — z peopled 
but lonely planet in empty space. The Greeks looked on man as 
built into the structure of the world, with nothing in him that was not 
there before him: if he loved. Aphrodite constrained him, &c.* 

Modern tragedy avoids fate and concentrates upon character, e.g. 
a saner Lear might have done better. But if the fault were always 
the victim’s it would become a morality. Tragedy to deserve its 
name must refuse to make all things plain, and must prostrate itself 

’ Leslie Stephen did achieve this rhythm in certain essays^ e.g. on Wordsworth 
and De Quincey. * Tragedy (Arnold^ 1924). * Cf. Supfer. 
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before the unknown. Its roots are in the incalculable, and Euripides 
is to be blamed for transferring attention to character alone and testing 
all by intellect.* It is humanity’s experience that chance and accident 
take a hand in the game and often play a dishonest and determining 
card. F rom the dawn of tragedy the influence of the unseen upon the 
seen was never lost sight of by the Greeks. The fundamental problem 
of all religions, that of evil, is likewise embedded in tragedy, ancient 
and modern. Aeschylus exposes the foundations of human society and 
examines unsparingly man’s place in the universe. What laws should 
he obey, and what affections and sympathies should guide him? 
Beyond all other dramatists he was a theologian. We only approach 
tragedy when we reflect and our reflection fliils us — ^when we become 
aware of that Necessity which brought us into being, governs us, and 
removes us from the scene. 

There is evil not of man’s making in the world, so tragedy cannot 
be limited to the commerce of men with men. It is what Nietzsche 
called the deeper conflict, the antagonism at the heart of the world. 
Aeschylus fell back on time and considered the words and wisdom 
of Zeus not final, as he was young in time, but moving on with the 
world of men and gaining in wisdom. The foundation of his drama 
was consciousness of man’s partnership with nature, and the genera- 
tions with each other — ^the solidarity of things. Man is a fated 
sufferer, and only becomes noble by struggling. 

The earliest Greek myths reveal a malignant deity. Then came 
Nemesis, the transition from the spiteful to the retributive god. There 
is a limiting barrier to man — Adam, Prometheus, Faust. To the gods 
and Destiny succeeds Fortune — z pathetic testimony to the mystery of 
our human state. The history of a tragic hero is that of a man like 
Oedipus or Othello, at home in and apparent master of his world, on 
whom another and unseen world begins to encroach. Character is 
only a factor in tragedy; the differences of men, enormous and vital, 
dwindle to a cipher when set against their resemblances and common 
destiny. The essence of true tragedy is that such things happened to 
a human being like ourselves. 

The accident of birth entangles Hamlet against his will; whereas 
critics have decided that he is the victim of his own irresolution. 
Natural aversion is constructed as shortcoming. His mind was ill 
at ease in such a detestable society, and his repugnance was no fault 
of character; but to Fate belongs the blame. Aristotle’s ‘catharsis’ 
does not represent the processes of the mind at a performance of 
Hamlet The interest is more intellectual than emotional, but 
Aristotle’s measure was that of sheer emotional poignancy. Tragedy 
transcends sensation drama; its peculiar nature is that it strives after 
more than it expresses, its religious and philosophic attachments. 

* Cf. Stapfcr. 
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Its function is to exal^ not to cure^ us. The mysteries which Aristotle 
explains away return to haunt us. His ^cathar^is’ is a charmingly 
vague word, and it is unknown if the error is moral or intellectual. 
What should Orestes, Hippolytus, Hamlet have done? There is no 
truth in the doctrine that the afRictions of the good are necessarily 
the fruits of their own acts. Nature and society do not deal with 
individuals according to their deserts. Lear was not justly served for his 
impatience, or Haiidet for his irresolution. Tragedy awakes in us 
just bewilderment at life and thp ways of Heaven, and arouses our 
pity for unmerited suffering. Aristotle disregards the moral perplexi- 
ties of life, which the poets reveal. Tra^dy exalts its hero, but he 
would put him in the wrong. Oedipus did not deserve his fete, ana 
Lear was not appropriately punished. The moral offensiveness we\ 
meet with in the world is the tragic problem. The tragedians face it:\ 
we revolt, and the intensity of revolt is the measure of our souls. The ' 
paradox of tragedy, which escaped Aristotle, is that it meets the darkest 
aspects of the world to our comfort and delight. It produces a trans- 
formed and reborn vision, a higher scale of values, a new and vaster 
perspective, cosmic rather than earthly consciousness.* 

Magic, or earliest religion, is the ritual out of which tragedy arose 
— primitive man’s acknowledgement of a transcendental world. It is 
a plausible conjecture that in some fields of knowledge the heated 
mood reveals a vital truth hidden to logic. Poetry, music, beauty are 
nature in us, and are to be reckoned with, unless there is some 
monstrous flaw in the constitution of things. The central issue is 
that Nature does seem to have a purpose, though it may not be ours. 
Her aims do not include human happiness, nor does she seem to watch 
over the good and just. This is the great divide, the ejffreme of all 
perplexity — a world that satisfies one part of our being and disgusts 
another. It is an icy consolation that what happens to Antigone, 
Hamlet, Cordelia does not matter — ^but only what they are.* The 
tragic poets have raised no false alarm, and evil is no illusion. The in- 
dividual is the Absolute of poetry and our concern is not for the 
universe but for ourselves. The heroes of tragedy are as unwilling 
to part with life as the rest of us. Neither Athenians nor Elizabethans 
were pessimists, but delighted in life. Tragedy achieves its end when 
it makes us feel that we are greater than we know. Its peculiarity is to 

* Mr. John Galsworthy writes: ‘The cosmic sense is rare.^ We are most of us too 
definitely anthropomorphic to have it$ we see even the Deity from the human ]^int 
of view; have litde of the old Gxeek sense of our position in the scheme of things. 
Uiiate^estnous, V/ture the scheme and working thereof. This may be naturri, but 
from the point of view of Father Time> who for some billions of yem look^ on 
a world untenanted by human beings^ it » rather a parvenu conviction. Mystery 
enwraps the causei the origin, the end of life, yea, even of human life. And accep- 
tance of that mystery brings a certain dignity to existence. . . .’ Castles in Sfain 
(1927), p. x6x. * Cf. Bradley on Cordeha. 
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pluck this conviction from the heart of failure. Struggle with mis- 
fortune provides an incomparable exhilaration. We desire for ourselves 
the strength, courage, will, imagination of Clytemnestra and Macbeth. 
R. ond J • expresses a passion of fulfilment rather than an image of des- 
pair, and raises us above ourselves. Tragedy is the art of metaphysical 
comfort, a metaphysical supplement to the reality of nature. The 
doctrines of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, that existence is rooted in 
suffering, do not account for man’s passion for life and love of it and 
reluctance to part with it. 

The conclusion is that tragedy leans on our mysterious preference 
for the best. Surrender to the downfall of Oedipus, the sufferings of 
Cordelia, is the great betrayal. The tragedians do not tell us that men 
obtain what they merit, or merit what they obtain, that innocence is 
a protection against suffering, or calamity a proof of folly or sin. They 
teach that the history of humanity is that of painful effort, and struggle 
with nature and itself. The wonder is that our nature should harbour 
ideals far beyond the lessons of practical circumstance. Tragedy leads 
to discoveries within ourselves and guesses regarding the larger nature 
which has given birth to us. It reveals in us an inborn passion for 
justice that cannot be an illusion 

Although Shakespeare is not the direct subject of this book, it 
cannot be omitted from a history of Shakespearian criticism because 
of the light it throws on tragedy. It impressively brings home to us 
the fact of a vast and mysterious world interpenetrating our own. 
It is full of learning, intellectual honesty, and optimism of the best 
kind. Man clings to life, yet we accept with a kind of joy the ending 
of Lear and Othello, Professor Macneile Dixon says truly that realism 
is the ruin of tragedy, that Lear and Othello were not treated according 
to their deserts*, yet in his partial repudiation of Aristotle’s ^catharsis’ 
we discern something of a gap. To fill it we would turn back to the 
tragic hero as defined by Professor Bradley — ^the man who is no 
eccentric but possesses in a heightened degree the qualities of ordinary 
men — Othello, Macbeth, Antony. Professor Macneile Dixon says that 
the essence of true tragedy is that such thin^ happened to a human 
being like ourselves, and also that the individual is the Absolute of 
poetry; but we think he neglects the individual nature of the advanced 
man that alone can conduct the lightning. Neither Beriedict nor 
Malvolio could do it, neither could Shylock because of his comical 
outcry about money. Hamlet’s recoil may be lutural, but we cannot 
associate the catastrophes that ensue with any mind but his. He indeed 
is a man of genius, not the heightened ordinary man, but his fete and 
Lear’s and Othello’s and Macbeth’s and Antony’s survive as warnings 
and portents because they were kin^ in the true sense of the word 
on this lower earth. The book’s final message is hope and reverence 
for man, and wonder at the strange world in which he plays his part, 
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and the unknown forces that surround him. We turn back to Stapfer 
and contrast his gentle positivism with the believing-agnosticism here 
eloquently expressed. The writer feels that a divine explanation of 
the mystery does exist, though the small finite human mind may be 
unable to grasp this largest of infinites. 

Ill 

THE key-note of Miss Lilian Winstanley’s latest book,* as of her 
previous ones, is that the men of Shakespeare’s era habitudly thought 
and wrote in symbolism. Thus Spenser’s Faerie Queene is really an 
epic of the religious wars in Europe. All FVdhch poets and historians 
use this method, and so in an Italian author of Shakespeare’s day we find 
the story of Othello. His race have terrific passions, unrestrained by laws 
of God or man; and he, the soldier of fortune, is jealous and suspicious. 
She has the fatal gift of appreciating strangers more than her own people. 
This story was nearer to Othello than Cinthio’s novel, and it is by 
Alessandro Tassoni, and describes the tragedy of Italy in the grip of 
Spain. Shakespeare has it, but not Cinthio, that Desdemona’s father 
repudiated her before the Doge, that the senate decided on the possi- 
bility of her marriage to Othello and journey to Cyprus, that her 
nuptials should be celebrated at Cyprus, that the State of Venice 
should be present officially at all her great crises. Othello was produced 
in 1 604, the year when the Pope, who was ‘father’ of Venice, quarrelled 
with Venice, with the result that Venice was isolated and delivered 
to Spain. The Venetian senate had to ratify the formal treaty with 
Spain in 1571, and these alliances were termed marriages. Loss of 
C)rprus to the Turks caused the treaty, and Spain came to the rescue. 
It is the C3q)rus question that exalts Othello with the Venetian senate 
and makes them ratify his marriage. Don John of Austria commanded 
the united Venetian and Spanish fleets at Lepanto which redeemed 
Cyprus, and soon after he lost the favour of Philip II who was jealous 
of him, and suspected he desired to make for himself an independent 
kingdom of Itdy. It was suspected that Philip had murdered his 
French wife, Elizabeth of Valois. A handkerchief, which the King 
saw in the gallant’s hands, plays a part in the tale — a tale told by 
Antonio Perez, Philip’s ex-minister and chief enemy, who had been 
in England as prot^gdof Essex. 

The impression remained that this murder led to the overthrow of 
Italian liberties. Shakespeare’s story is a human story of human 
interest, but it is also the symbol of a national destiny. Both tragedies, 
national and individual, turn on the same personality and traits — 
jealousy, suspicion, evil counsel. All poets of the day, and most 
historians, drew on this common stock of European mythology. Thus 

I 'Othelkl as the Trageefy of Italy (Fisher Unwin, 1924). 
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Spenser makes Gloriana and Belphoebe stand for Elizabeth, the Red 
Cross Knight for England, Orgoglio and Mammon for Spain, &c. 
It is to be noted that Orgoglio and Mammon are both Philip II and 
Spain itself. We find this mythology alike in State documents, pro- 
clamations, private lettei^ political tracts. Knox calls Mary Queen 
of Scots a mermaid enticing men by her beauty and flattering tongue 
— ^and Elizabeth was the subject of a vast mythology. James I is 
compared with Merlin, ruling a fairy race in an enchanted isle. Drake, 
to the Spaniards, is a dragon, wizard, devil; to the English a magic 
being, a spirit all of air and fire. 

Political pamphlets appealed to emotion, and told, by means of 
certain traditional forms, some highly dramatic story. Some compare 
the Spaniards to Moors and Jews, and accuse Philip of wife-murder. 
They call the Spaniards a ‘black’ race, and describe the white race 
in their power as a bride wooed and enticed, to be destroyed later. 
It was a regular custom to personify countries and cities as individuals. 
In reading the panegyrics of Elizateth it would be hard to say where 
the Queen’s personality ends and that of England begins. Ben 
Jonson’s comedy of humours is one of types, and Shakespeare starts 
from type. Othello incarnates the ‘idea’ of Spain. Shakespeare’s 
great figures are human, but also more than human. To start from type, 
not individual, marks an important difference in literary psychology: 
and the aim was universal truth. Catholicism stood for Spain and 
Protestantism for England. Shakespeare was not indifferent to religion, 
but, being an impassioned English nationalist, he was also an impas- 
sioned Protestant. It is explicit in Richard III that he regarded human 
history as progressive revelation of God’s judgements on human 
kind. Othello is a study of divine retribution on Philip II and Spain 
itself, and of the retribution that will follow the political murder of 
Italy. The poet does not invent his material; Homer, Dante, Shake- 
speare were less men than eras of the human spirit. The whole of 
the sixteenth century and every country in Europe helped Shakespeare 
to write his plays.* 

That the Spaniards were of Moorish blood and that Philip II 
murdered his wife were commonplaces of anti-Spanish tracts. 
Tassoni’s notorious tract was an impassioned plea to the princes of 
Italy to unite and save their country from Spain. All the tracts 
describe Spain as a desert sun-baked country. One distingui^es 
between the incompatible Spanish and Venetian natures. The Spaniard 
is passionate, rebellious, new to power, strange to law and civilization; 

» Carlyle in Historical Sketches says that our ancestors regarded Span with horror, 
as a rich and wondrous country, with its huge empue, but of infernal luture. 
James I solicited an alliance with Spain, thinking even to coftvert the Devil. It was 
the beginning of a breach between King and Parliament. In August 1623 joy-beUs 
rang all over England at the Prince’s home-coming without the ‘thick-lipped 
Infanta. 

Nn 
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yet he believes in destiny and loves glory. Spain is warned she may 
undertake too mud), and that to murder Italy may mean her own 
suicide. Compare Othello’s pride and wanderings, his violent temper 
that may turn to savagery despite the master-impulses of love and 
fame. Much of Spain was once subject to the Moors, uid Spain 
smote the Turk at Lepanto, as Othello did in Aleppo. Desdemona 
is like Venice, and the writer of the tract deplores that Italy’s imagina- 
tion is stirred by strangers, and she will leave her own people to ally 
herself with warlike strangers. The Venetian Senate requir^ Othello 
because the Turks captured C)T>rus. Hence the Treaty of Alliance 
on one hand, and the nuptials at Cyprus* on the other. Venice is/ 
modest, tranquil, quiet, chaste, pure, loving to all men, like Desdemona. i 
Brabantio describe his daughter as opposed to marriage. ^ 

In Cinthio the ensign who plays lago hdps to kill her. The Moor I 
does not kill himself, and Desdemona’s hither does not repudiate her. 
We hear nothing about the diverse natures of Othello and Desdemona; 
neither is she described as quiet and modest, loving to all men, chaste 
and pure, inclined to desert her own for strangers. Shakespeare took 
the story from Cinthio and made plain its relation to history. Cinthio’s 
diaracters are not great, nor is his conception tragic, and his book was 
not translated till 1 795. The Filippiche tracts to which Tassoni con- 
tributed were published about 1615. 

Philip II was married to a wife much younger than himself, whom 
he loved with a mad passion. The Marquis del Pozzo visited one of 
her ladies by night and picked up a handkerchief which the Queen 
had dropped. She was unintentionally compromised, and, like 
Desdemona, gave way to mournful forebodings. The King’s suspicions 
were excited, and he first ordered a servant to poison her, as Othello 
ordered lago— and when this failed, stifled her in the bed she had 
polluted. Cinthio has it that a child stole the handkerchief, and the 
murder was done with a sandbag. European tradition seiz^ on the 
tale and on the parallel. Phillip’s act was symbolic; he stifled his wife 
as he stifled freedom of thought and political liberty in every country 
that he ruled. 

Antonio Perez hated Philip and knew all his secrets of state. He 
stands for lago, for, even in that age of terrific crimes, the more than 
mortal hate between Philip and Perez was the wonder and horror 
of Europe. More than all it destroyed Philip’s reputation and lowered 
Spain’s prestige. Perez had been Philip’s most trusted servant, but he 
abused Ais confidence to excite the King’s jealousy a^inst his brother 
Don John of Austria, and to impel him to commit certain murders, 
and to attempt to murder his brother. When Philip found he had 
been deceived he impristmed and tortured Perez. The latter escaped, 
fled to Eng^d, and became one of gain’s most dangerous enemies. 
Europe regarded him wi^ disgust and horror because he had been 
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Philip’s trusted servant, and a Spaniard who would ruin Spain. Many 
pamphlets had been written alluding to Philip’s moral denseness in 
letting a mere servant influence him. 

The two motives in OtheJJo ate Othello’s jealousy and his subser- 
vience to lago. The latter naine is Spanish and typical of Spain— as 
St. George of England. lago’s intrigue against Cassio resembles that 
of Perez against Don John. Perez excited horror not only by 
treachery, but by desire to ruin his own country. He possessed one 
of the acutest intellects of his age — he was cunning, far-sighted, 
unscrupulous, and unrivalled in combining utter villainy with cold 
intellectual skill. It is likely that Shakespeare knew him and was 
impr^ed by him. All Europe regarded his concentrated hate and 
cold intellectual power, and his master’s helpless subjection, as an 
almost supernatural ejample of the power of evil. Perez professed to 
be Don John’s friend, intoxicated him with the idea of power, betrayed 
him to Philip, and made Philip frenziedly jealous of him. He caused 
his disgrace, but Philip afterwards learnt his mistake and bitterly 
repented of his jealousy and credulity. 

When Shakespeare wrote Othello^ about 1 604, the burning European 
question was Spain’s attempt to subjugate Venice and the latter’s 
quarrel with the Pope. Shakespeare as an ardent nationalist would 
S3rmpathize with Italy’s struggle. Othello is the epic tragedy of Italy; 
on that awful bed lay stifled the glory and genius of the most gifted 
race in the world. Tho pro-Spanish tendencies of James I would 
alarm the nationalist party, and they would use the drama to warn 
him against a nation alien to the true genius of Europe and destructive 
to those united with it. If Shakespeare chose an obscure and savage 
story, glorifled it, and had it played before his King, it was because 
Cinthio’s novel resembles Venetian-Spanish history. The motives 
embodied are the murder of the innocent and beloved wife through 
jealousy, the attempted murder of Don John through jealousy, the 
blind moral slavery to the brilliantly intellectual but insanely wicked 
Perez, who tricked Philip into crimes of which he repented in vain. 
It is all symbolic of Spanish temper and history, and the tragedy is both 
personal and epic. 

Othello is ruined by moral blindness, and Desdemona’s love and 
trust for the Moor is so unnatural that even Othello feels it. Tassoni 
that Italy is bewitched by Spain, and he acknowledges Spain’s 
valour, chivalry, lofty spirit of adventure, and love of renown. Modem 
critics ignore the intense moral and physical repugnance of Shakespeare’s 
age for Moors. The black colour implied one who was devil-possessed. 
The Moor to Shakespeare’s England was like the negro to southern- 
state Americans to-day. Shakespeare tells us that Othello had a 
fearsome aspect— and lago stresses his lustful love. Only Desdemona 
flails to recognize the disproportion between them. Othello has an 

N n 2 
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dement of evil, of lust and horror and hrenzy and sheer downright 
crudty — ^yet a^ marvellous fasdnadon, romance, valour. When 
ejKited he shows intense and lascivious jealousy — and when angry, 
horrible blood-lust He wishes to torture those whom he hates. 
That he should be noble though repukive is explained if we see him 
as die power of Spain. The Spanish veterans were the finest infantry 
in Europe, and they fought to the drum and fife which Othdlo 
recalls. They were used to live in the fidd and take their wives 
— os Othello claims the right to do. Othdlo is as much sdlor as 
soldier; he draws his metaphors from the sea; and his adventures 
repeat the most remarkable inddents in Spanish history. Like Spain 
he was in barbarous captivity — ^like Spain lie smote the Turk — on 
behalf of Venice. \ 

The most crudal passages between Othello and Desdemona take\ 
place in the presence of the offidal representatives of Venice. Othello’s 
first overt breach with Desdemona is before Ludoviai, and in the 
same scene he is told of his recall. Personal and official alienation 
proceed side by side — as the marriage coindded with the opening of 
the offidal employment. After her death the Venetian ambassador 
appears and judges Othdlo. Shakespeare’s Venetian lady and Tassoni’s 
are the same; but Cinthio has no one of these episodes. Desdemona’s 
State is offidally present at her marriage, offidally protests against the 
insults offered to her, is offidally present at her death. The same 
bonfires cdebrate Othdlo’s nuptial and the destruction of the Turkish 
fleet. Like Don John Cassio is disgraced soon after. 

The personal tragedy of Othello is based on a terrible and gloomy 
episode of Spanish history; the epic tragedy is that of Italy and Spain. 
Shakespeare’s personal motive was to protect England — ^lest England 
should be the ’tragic loading’ of Othdlo’s marriage bed. . . . 

Assuming what has been said about Miss Winstanley’s previous 
books to stand for the present one— that she transfers the interest from 
Shakespeare to history — ^but that a certain amount of interest recoils 
upon Shakespeare— we will note that in the present case the interest 
of the recoil is connected with Othello’s inner nature. Though she 
admits his fasdnadon, his great deeds, his love of fame, she exposes 
what is bad in him when passion-sdrred by her device of historical 
parallels. We are accustomed to think of him as more sinned agdnst 
than sinning, and to dismiss his colour as an_acddent, but Miss 
Winstanley conveys to us that the central fire in him, of which his 
li^test word gives some hint, was terrible as wdl as glorious, and that 
his Hack cdour may have a meaning. We fed something of the horror 
dtat Desdemona expressed when she saw him rolling his eyes and 
gnawing his lip on die fiital ni^t. We cannot wholly ^ee with 
Miss Winstanl^’s theories, but it would be foolish to dismiss them as 
a ffinta^, in the presence of the pdidcal pamphlets which die quotes, 
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and, above all, the great instance of the Faerie Queene. But we must 
always bear in mind that even if Shakespeare consciously strove to 
teach political lessons, his busing was with the individual, and that 
when his mind was well started on its adventure he was not concerned 
with politics. Granting, therefore, that every word written by Miss 
Winstanley were true, her treatise would remain once removed from 
the highest critical truth, for it would not necessarily enable us to 
read the play with added zest. 


IV 


PROFESSOR T. G. TUCKER, writing about the Sonne^* 
approaches them as simply artistic creations of the same mind which 
produced the dramas. In none of Shakespeare’s writings, he says, is it 
more important to have mastered the various meanings which are 
possible to his mere words, and to select the one most appropriate to its 
setting. He discusses the question whether they are autobiographical 
or dramatic, and remarks that sincerity differs from spontaneity. 
Even in those that are painfully laboured, there is nothing inconapatible 
with a fundamental reality of the poet’s sentiments. Neither is there 
anything to disprove that they were addressed to a real person. In 
this case he would endeavour to poetize every aspect of the connexion, 
and inequality would result from ebb and flow of inspiration. There 
are contradictions — such as the convention of disparaging and glorify- 


ing his own verse. 

To imagine that if an emotion is real it must keep aloof from art 
would make the sonnet itself impossible. We should have to say that 
a feeling which seeks to expresss itself in fourteen lin^, with a certain 
placing of the rhymes, cannot be sincere because it is thinking of 
something besides its own sincerity. The natural impression is that 
the poems are from Shakespeare’s experience. The person addressed 
by most sonnets of the first series becomes to the mind a real contem- 
porary of Shakespeare. Their ‘argument’ befits a distinct individual 
and no mere type or lay figure. Who can doubt but that 2.9, 

49 ^ S 7 » 66, 73, 120, and, above all, 90* are genuine? Sidneys 
sonnets were genuine, so why not Shakespeare’s? Such reveation 
would cause no surprise to the reader of the plays: he must have known 
the feelings which he describes vicariously. To unl^k the heart in 
drama is a sin against art: but the sonnet is the true vehicle for person^ 
emotion. An ambitious poet would not find in the young man an 

f.ultle» ^tion may be found, so sustained through 14 ^ 

perfectior?. . arises Lm perfect verM execution. . . . 

Dec. 19*4) «ay* Sonnet 90 ‘more and more asserts itself as the greatest of them 

aU*. 
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die dark woman the most suitable lay figures for his verse. The 
dtuadons are often peculiar, and the expression takes for granted too 
intimate an understanding of special drcumstances. The suggestion 
of the particular situation is ever present, but less unveiled than the 
inventor of such a situation ivould think necessary. There are bare 
hints and allusions to which we often miss the key, e.g. 90, in, 77, 
86, 107, 124, 125. Best conclude that we should not treat every 
piece alike as concerned with one and the same object of affection, 
or regard the whole series as an equally spontaneous and emotionally 
consistent record of Shakespeare’s relations with that object. 

The dedication disproves that W.H. borrowed Shakespeare’s peni 
How could he be wished immortality for his verses, while it is admittea 
that the verses are not his? Circumstances often indicated are ShakeA 
speare’s own, not those of a patron. The most likely theory is thati 
W.H. was Herbert, but it is neither proved nor provable. i 

The allusions to the dark woman are so individual that we conclude 
that she was real. The ethical standards of writing have advanced, 
for the ‘dark woman’ sonnets would discredit a writer of to-day. She 
was probably a married woman of no high position who entangled the 
poet’s unwilling affections for a time. 

The sonnets are amazingly unequal, with some frigid artificiality 
and even verbal weakness: but as a whole they rank with the highest 
creations of their kind. The best poetry contains a ‘breath and finer 
spirit’ which informs, but it is no component of the artistry which can 

analysed. As regards artistry we find examples in every kind — 
the sonnet of passion, of serious reflection, of ftncy, of occasion, &c. 
Often the finer spirit is omitted in favour of conscious ingenuity — 
and there are worse things. Shakespeare achieves his effect, byallitera- 
tion, assonance, strong vowels, weighty monosyllables, and, above all, 
by antithesis, to which the fimd couplet specially lends itself. . . . 

Professor Tucker uses the weapons of learning, common sense, and 
fine critical distinctions, with great effect in ex^ining an old problem. 
The first two qualities help him to dedde as he does the questions 
of the patron and the dark lady, and they also appear in his general 
view of the sonnets as mainly autobiographic^. He then subtly 
analyses the poems, dividing them into classes, and we feel that he 
tdls us some^ing both about the poet and the man. Surely the right 
method is to judge Shakespeare before all else aaa poet, and throu^ 
word-movements to guess at spiritual rh)rthms. It is no longer ^e 
fti^ion to separate the aesthetic from the natural man, or to doubt 
that Beauty is Truth. The pens of all worthy modern critics who 
(Uscuss dd problems are steadied by time; they keep a middle course; 
and this moderation gives to tiidr remarla a further meamng. 
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V 

WE are already familiar with the work of Sir E. K. Chambers, but 
we must include his present pamphlet* because it deals with the burning 
question of the integrity of the Folio. After touching on the earliest 
‘disintegrators’ he says that modern criticism of the canon really 
began with Fleay — and he calls Fleay inaccurate, irresponsible, 
changeable, and over-confident. He then turns to Mr. J. M. Robertson, 
with whom he disagrees, though he admits that Mr. Robertson aims 
to exalt, not depreciate, Shakespeare. He says that Mr. Robertson 
looks for a Shakespeare alwa)rs at the top of his achievement, and this 
is an arbitrary process. Shakespeare has moments of artistic oblivion or 
carelessness, where the brain flags or the insight fails; he has trivial 
scenes where quibble speaks to the boxes or horseplay to the pit; he 
has exasperating scenes where psychological realism makes ugly 
nonsense of a romantic convention; he has perfunctory scenes which 
amount to no more than commonplace Elizabethan carpentry. If we 
omit these we may get an ideal, but we lose Shakespeare. He was an 
experimentalist in style, receptive as well as creative, and no doubt he 
experimented in the manner of Marlowe, Greene, or Chapman. 

Metrical tests may be useful in determining the chronology of 
plays — ^and at one time Shakespeare certainly used rhyme and later 
emphasized the verse paragraph rather than the individual line; but 
they only indicate a trend of development, and 'this may be diverted 
in any play by accidents of subject-matter, such as refractory personal 
names which have to be coerced into the metre— or because certain 
rh)rthms suit certain scenes — ^above all, because Shakespeare experi- 
mented in rhythm. He might easily use double-endings freely in 
early plays, then restrict them, and increase them later, instead of 
working on a smoothly progressive curve. Percentages to have value 
must be worked on enough lines to allow a fair average. A single 
speech or scene leads to nothing; indeed, single passages are more often 
governed by the adaptation of rhythm to subject-matter which may 
qualify the general trend of metric development in a whole play. 
Thus the first scene of John requires the emphatic use of ‘father’, 
‘mother’, ‘brother’ at the ends of the lines. 

As to the search for alien hands, surely Shakespeare and his prede- 
cessors used a common poetic diction that may be traced to Spenser 
and Sidney. Shakespeare and Chapman innovated freely, and Shake- 
speare might borrow words as he did plots; and the oftener Chapman 
used a word the more likely it was to stick in Shakespeare’s memory. 
That Chapman was employed by Shakespeare’s company is outside the 
probabilities of literary history. The Folio was not undiscriminating, 

* The DishtUgratim of Sh., Annual Sh. Lecture, 1924 (pub. for Brit. Acad, by 
H. Milford). 
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but left out nine plays already printed under Shakespeare’s name or 
initials. . . . 

We will not follow Sir E. Chambers in his advance into the territory 
of Messrs. Pollard and Dover Wilson, as the matter there treated is 
bibliographical rather than aesthetic We have endeavoured to sum- 
marize fairly his attack on Mr. Robertson, and the student has 
ample material on which to judge between them. We ourselves do 
not agree with the critic who says that Mr. Robertson, though a 
skilled writer, who can be trusted to make the best of his case, must 
surpass himself if he succeeds in rehabilitating it in the face of Sir £. 
Chambers’s attack.^ The gist of Mr. Robertson’s theory is that 
Shakespeare’s verse is unequalled, that M.N.D. proves that he had 
formed an early style of his own, and was therefore not likely to com4 
pose whole plays or even interpolated passages in the manner of others.) 
Surely Sir E. Chambers exaggerates his experimental habit, and surely » 
the verse of every great poet is an individual thing — from the thunder- ' 
roll of Homer to the violin-note of Mr. de la Mare. Even in the 
fixed traditions of the eighteenth century, how wide is the gulf 
between the writers of the heroic couplet — e.g. Pope and Crabbe! 
Also is it a fact that Shakespeare and his predecessors wrote a common 
style derived from Spenser and Sidney ? Mr. Robertson does not contend 
that Shakespeare was always at the top of his achievement, but that 
he always wrote characteristically. Timon is a composite play, but 
the following lines spoken by Flavius (ii. ii) seem to us typical of 
Shakespeare, though not Shakespeare at his highest: 

So the gods bless me, 

When all our offices have been oppress’d 
With riotous feeders, when our vaults have wept 
With drunken spilth of wine, when every room 
Hath blazed with lights and bray’d with minstrelsy, 

I have retired me to a wasteful cock. 

And set mine eyes at flow. 

Lastly, we will succumb to an argument like Matthew Arnold’s, 
‘Wragg is in custody’s though we remember how sternly Herbert 
Spencer denounced as unphilosophical the method of using one 
extreme exception against a whole theory. However, as Herbert 
Spencer’s reputation has lapsed, we will venture upon it. When 
Bolingbroke hears that Mowbray is dead, he exclaims, 

Sweet peace conduct his sweet soul to the bosom 
Of good old Abraham ! ^ 

Can any one believe that these are the words of Shakespeare’s Boling- 
broke? 

* Times Lit. ^t^., zz Seft. Z924. 


* Rickard Ilf iv. L 
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VI 

MR. J. M. ROBERTSON starts his new book* by asserting that 
orthodoxy is always fertile in ill-based theories, and goes hand in hand 
with heedless guess-work in the ultimate tasks of literary judgement. 
He aims to trace the Master by his style, and reach a final vision of 
him, if at all, only when his real work is made fairly sure. He retorts 
to the traditionists that they in turn eliminate from Pericles and Timen 
sections which clash with their sentimental taste. By what right do 
they decide that parts of those pla)rs are too poor to be Shakespeare^s 
work ? When all the technical data have been really studied, it is 
our sentiment that finally pronounces critically on Shakespeare as man 
and dramatist. The disintegrators find that repellent action exhibited 
as if it were sympathetic is always associated with alien features of 
style, diction, and verse. Automatic acceptance more destroys critical 
efficiency than reckless scepticism. Professor Herford writes on ‘Shake- 
speare’s Treatment of Love and Marriage’ with the idea of divining 
his outlook on life from his choice of subjects. He decides that Shake- 
speare preferred the normal, yet from paradox loved to take up 
outrageous situations. Constraint of the arbitrary presuppositions of 
traditionism prevents the skilled critic from seeing that Shakespeare 
will take up any plot and has no ‘chosen field’. The orthodox school 
is anchored to theories with no basis of fact. 

jfll^s Well is a bad play from the standpoint of world-literature. 
Parolles is arbitrarily imposed on the play and is outside the plot, 
unlike Touchstone and F^stafF. It lacks the great poetry of M.for M. 
and the dramatic force of its main action. There are frequent though 
scattered traces of Greene, but the play as a whole does not suggest him. 
‘They say miracles are past . . .’, recalls Chapman; and the dialogue 
between Lafeu and Parolles is a feeble essay at the irrelevant realism 
of idle dialogue which Chapman uses in the Usher and D'Olive and 
Goosecap. Scene ii is monotonous Chapman verse. ‘You know my 
father left me some prescriptions’ is absolutely Chapman. Languish^ 
ings is a Chapmanese noun nowhere else in the Folio. ‘Rendred lost’ 
is an idiom of Chapman’s, and he also has ‘render cheered’, ‘render 
slain’, and others. Surely upholders of the Imitation Theory will 
hardly maintain that the master-poet wrote down to every p^ing 
fashion of bad style. The blank verse of the opening scene section of 
Act II hints at revision by Shakespeare, but the dialogue between 
the King and Helena shows no sign of rehandling. The nearly 
40 per cent, of double-endings is a Chapmanese rate, znd the couplets 
are no less un-Shakespearian. Helena’s speech, ‘Ere mice the horses . . ., 
has a pre-Shakespearian note, though the last two lines are Chapman. 
Cf. Greene’s Alphmeus (iv. i.): Thrice ten times Phoebus with his 
* Sh. Cmvm, Part III, 1925 (Routledge). 
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golden beams . . and in the next scene, *Thrice Hesperus . . It is 
likely, but unproved, that Greene introduced from Cinthio the main 
plot of jfU ’s iV tllf and the clown scenes savour of Greene — ^but every 
scene supports the Chapman theory. The slabs of couplets are like 
neither early nor late Shakespeare, but are solely like Chapman. 
After Bertram dismisses Helena Shakespeare resumes revision — into 
in. i, though there are traces of Chapman. After the clown section 
comes revision again, but not drafting — as Helena’s soliloquy shows, 
viz. the Chapmanese verb ’consolate*. At most Shakespeare curbed 
Chapmanese tedious volubility, and we infer his hand in the rhythm 
of the King’s lines. Tor we are old, and.op our quick’st decrees . . 
but only as heightening or controlling another’s work. | 

It would be strange for the mature Shakespeare to resort to couplte 
in the middle of blank-verse dialogue, but it is a special habit of 
Chapman’s. He switches from rhyme to blank verse and prose tp 
rh)rme. Another clue is reversion to chorused speeches — a pre^ 
Shakespearian tnut, that occurs in TituSy never in M.N.D.y once in 
yohn. Chapman abounds in ‘omnes’ and ’ambo’ speeches, and they 
occur here (ii. i. 3, lu. v). There is an all-pervading Chapman 
atmosphere — in the ’serious’ commentary on afi^rs in the dialogue — 
and in the idea of securing life-like effect by making every character in 
some way peculiar. Parolles, O’Olive, Cortezza, Poggio, Bassido 
are blatant and ridiculous figures made prominent. On the Imitation 
Theory, Parolles is Shakespeare’s deliberate attempt to create and 
handle such a Chapman figure; yet Parolles is less vigorously 
sketched than D’Olive. The medic^ element finds a parallel in the 
Usher. 

Was Shakespeare likely to renounce his unmatched faculty for 
verse to copy every charmless verse-style that came in his way? 
The 42 per cent of double-endings would class the play among his 
later works; it would therefore be a work of artistic and intellectual 
decadence. The Imitation Theory would further make him a copyist 
of other men’s tags and phrases. . . many coloured Iris’, ‘. . . common 
and an outward man’, ‘impression of mine eye infixing’, are ail 
Chapman formulas. ‘Embossed’ (ni. vi. 107} for Shakespeare has 
always the huntsman’s meaning of foam-spotted’ or swollen — and he 
was at home in the language of hunting. Here it has Chapman’s 
meaning of ‘ambu^ed’ or ‘surrounded’. Chapman uses the following 
words, including usual and unusual terms — Allurement, Applications, 
Barrioulo^ Boggle, Capriccio,Congied, Fisnomy, Hawking, Misprision, 
Prejudicates, Recantation, Ruttii^. That Shakespeare ^ould use all 
diese Chapman words in one play only is an unlikely thing. The argu- 
ment of Sir £. K. Chambers, that the oftener Chapman used a word 
die nune likdy it was to stick in Shakespeare’s menuHy, is a hand-to- 
mouth treatment of a complicated question. Some of the ome~med 
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words in All *s W til appear in Chapman only after the date assigned hy 
Sir £• K. Chambers to the play. 

Hitherto there has lacked a simple notation of differences of versi- 
fication, style, diction— and a coniparison of styles in the Folio with 
those of contemporary dramatists. The Imitation Theory would 
have it that Shakespeare laboriously imitated Peele, Marlowe, Greene, 
and Kyd in TituSj Greene in Fermay Marlowe and Kyd in Richard lily 
Marlowe in Richard Ily Henry Fy and Errorsy and now Chapman in *A 
Lover^s Complaint *, JH, for Af., and Wives. He even sinks below their 
higher plane since some of the comic work in AlVs Well is poorer than 
that of the Usher and coheres less with the plot. Yet now and then in 
these plays he inserts a scene or speech that belongs to another aesthetic 
world, bi^ides the whole of Where else in the history of 

literary progress is there a precedent for such a zigzag of slavish 
mimicry and artistic mastery? How account for the iteration of 
hackneyed tags and use of poorest rhythms by the master of the best? 
Chapman’s plays were handicapped by his turgid and contorted style: 
and Shakespeare would not imitate this. M. for M. presents in great 
Shakespearian verse the didactic equivalents of certain philosophemes 
which Chapman ill-expressed. ^Spirits are not finely touched • . is 
as a crystal fused from the quartz of Chapman’s diction. What 
interested him he made his own, and thus lent the play goodness and 
greatness in detail, since nothing could save it as a whole. All *s Well 
belongs to the same period, and to assume that Shakespeare deliber- 
ately experimented in bad writing is a fentasy of perverse apologetics. 
It is more likely that he did not feel it worth while to rewrite, though 
he had to prune and curtail: and the result is a certain balance of 
effect which Chapman never attained. The parts of Helena and the 
King seem actual, though the plot stultifies Helena’s parts and the 
Countess and Ls^eu are above Chapman’s characters. Sir E. K. 
Chambers dates this play after J.C. and much of Hamlet. He implies 
that Shakespeare, after emerging from the chrysalis of an abjea 
imitator, now returns to the cast-off husk. The great majority of the 
plays were not drafted by Shakespeare, and the object of these inquiries 
is to integrate the true Shakespeare, to trace his handiwork through 
all the poorer matter framed by other hands. 

The ‘Phoenix’, despite Mr. J. Middleton Murry, is Chapmanese in 
form, theme, diction, vocabulary, crudity, convulsive infelicity, altenmte 
terseness and circumlocution, force and feebleness. A rhetorical 
collapse is in nearly every quatrain, and the final rh)rme is a flat make- 
shift, like many of Chapman’s. He introduces the philosopheme of 
two-in-one into his plays and poetry at least ten times. Andromeda 
shows the same ringing of quibbling changes on one pseudo-pocttc 


thesis* 

R. and J. is based upon an old play. 


Save Greene none of the 
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pre-Shakespearians has movingly presented a true love-theme in drama. 
Even Shakespeare could not have drafted so moving a drama without 
Brook’s poem and Painter’s prose to found upon. This was the vital 
factor — ^the opportunity given by a great story. The laments in the 
Second Quarto have proved a stumbling-bl(^ to orthodox critics. 
It is to be inferred that there was a prior {day-structure in which some 
of Peele’s work is overlaid by work of Kyd. The laments in the 
First Quarto are by Peele, whose serious work often produces a 
burlesque effect. The play is composite, and we see the hands of Peele 
andKydatdifferentstages. The First Quarto has much of Shakespeare’s 
verse and diction, although in the Second 'there is much non-Shake- 
spearian matter of later ^te. Both contain much that is neither py 
Shakespeare, Peele, nor Kyd. An old curtailed text has been us^ 
probably modified in parts: and this explains the phenomena. Many 
omissions from Quarto I tell of deliberate elision from an acting tex{} 
while from Quarto I the owners or printers had a manuscript deriving 
from the theatre. An old German R. and J. was played in Germany^ 
in 1626. The first three scenes differ absolutely, yet we may infer a 
pre-Shakespearian form of our play. It stages the history of a fiimily 
feud, with a didactic purpose. Though without prologue, the first 
scene, which presents Montagu and Capulet, who do not meet in 
our play, explains the first chorus of our play. There would be no 
gain in superimposing details of a feud scheme on a play that begins 
like ours. The German piece also abandons the schematic method in' 
favour of the Tybalt action. The English adapters in the second 
stage saw this, re-began with the serio-comic fray, and reduced the 
‘State’ episode to the Prince’s verdict after the fray. Both German 
and En^ish plays move tovrards realism and effective action, as against 
didactic exposition. There are su^estions of Peele, but it is impossible 
that the German version preserves the old play mentioned by Brooke 
in 1 562. We have proved the habit of collaboration among writers, 
also the practice of chronic emendation and recasting; and so R. and J., 
founded on the archaic play, would be the more adapted because of 
its possibilities. 

Shakespeare caiuiot have written <%rtain portions of both Quartos, 
and besides the whole plot, two-thirds of the whole drama, including 
the main features of Capulet, Tybalt, Romeo, Benvolio, Mercutio, 
and the Nurse, appear in the Aroian play. The verse of the Friar’s 
speeches in the First Quarto was certainly revised, if not largely 
drafted, by Shakespeare; but we do not know who drafted his spee^es 
in rhyme and blank verse, and at what period. Juliet’s speech, ‘Gallop 
apace . . .*, suggests Marlowe’s ‘Gallop apace, br^t Phoebus, through 
the sky’ {Edward II, i v. iii. 45), and there are many more Marlowe clu^ 
and his spirit is in the Mercudo-Tybalt fi^t. It recalls the Bastard in 
the old John {day, and fhe Roses scene in i Henry FI. Shakespeare’s 
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touch has absolutely transfigured Juliet, yet her rapturous soliloquy 
was more probably drafted by Peele or Marlowe. It has Pecl^ 
touches such zs ‘love-performing Night’; and even before 1595 
Shakespeare might have framed something more subtly psychic. 
Helem’s and Hermia’s voices are true trebles, real girl-voices— but 
in this scene Juliet’s is not a girl-voice, though it is in other 
Aged fourteen, she generalizes knowingly and rhetorically on what 
married lovers do, from the point of view of the average man. Peele 
and Marlowe often psychologize thus non-diamatically. But Shake- 
speare had to leave standing what had served the stage, and the 
is good stage rhetoric. Also his real women are more of die Lucrece 
than the Venus type. Finally, she is an ideal lover without it, and 
is glorified not by this, but by what precedes and follows. 

The First Quarto retains traces of an early version, and has parallels 
in sentiment and dialogue with the German play. As the play proceeds 
bodi Quartos reveal more un-Shakespearian matter, but give a general 
impression of his revision. Apart from Peele and Kyd, we discern 
Marlowe. Cf. ‘But soft! what light . . .’ with ‘But stay, what star 
shines yonder in the east?’ {JetOy n. i). Also ‘. . . death lain with thy 
wife’ is a variant of a common Marlowe trope. Cf. ‘. . . death-dardng 
eye of cockatrice’ with Richard III (iv. i. 55) and the pre-Shake- 
spearians. In M.N.D. and Jehtty dated immediately before and after R. 
and J.y there are no such reduplications of Marlowe phrases. R. and J. 
seldom varies rhythmically from the iambic norm, as M.N.D. does 
from the outset. These and other contrasts are explained if we regard 
R. and J.zs z. composite play, drafted before Shakespeare by several 
hands, revised and expanded by him in the First Quarto version, and 
further modified by his hand and others in the Second Quarto. If he 
did no more it was because Marlovian rhetoric was good acting 
nutter. 

There is no doubt of Marlowe’s hand. Mercutio and Romeo 
suited an evolving art grown tired of the Superman. The old story 
delineated Juliet more movingly than Abigail in the Jew is delineated. 
Marlowe, with his Abigail of fourteen, was likely to reduce the age 
of Juliet from sixteen of the actual tale to fourteen. He was also likely 
to disregard time and force the pace of the action. Thus Juliet’s 
fiunily storm at her for ‘evermore’ weeping for her coiuin who was 
killed yesterday. Juliet’s quibbles, such as aye and eyey are in Marlowe’s 
manner of inserting bad puns in serious matter. The vigorous phrasii^ 
and the verse movement of the dialogue of Romeo, Benvolio, and 
Mercutio are characteristic of Marlowe. The play on ‘banish^’ 
points to Edward //, and the whole scene has pre-Shakespearian 
colouring. Perhaps R. and J. led Marlowe to write on Hero and 
Leander— 4S the poem often recalls the play. The storming scenes of 
Capulet’s are Marlowe’s, and also Juliet’s ‘Andent damnation speech. 
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Juliet praises Romeo like Marlowe praises Leander, and her speech 
contains Marlowe’s mannerism *c6njure* and ^conjurM’. Cf. his 
’s^ulchre’ and ‘septilchre’, ‘h6rizon’ and ‘horizon’. To Marlowe we 
assign the draft of the bulk of the dramatic as distinguished from the 
narrative portions of Act V, but Shakespeare’s control appears over 
the diction. Cf. ‘There is thy gold . . .’ and Jew (i. ii). The Prince’s 
speech has the note of stateliness often lent by Shakespeare to kings. 

The Friar is sympathetically handled, whereas Marlowe and Peele 
always treat Catholic priests coarsely. His sententious couplets recall 
Greene in James IF. They are too neat for Kyd, too didactic for 
Marlowe, too concise for Peele. The cpyplets in Lady Capulet’s 
praise of Paris are like Greene in phrasing and iambic stress. Romeo’i 
first speech to Juliet opens with rapture, but after ‘Ethiope’s ear\ 
descends to Greene’s plane. His share may belong to an early stage,\ 
with Peele’s — ^to be revised later by Kyd as well as Shakespeare. \ 
The F riar’s exhortation to Romeo unmanned is long, out of proportion \ 
to the need, and in Greene’s later iambic manner. 

Kyd’s work on Jrden connects him with R. and J. There is no 
doubt of him in the Second Quarto. R. and J. differs from all pre- 
Shakespearians but Kyd in realism of detail. The newer art substi- 
tuted for ‘comic relief’ servants and musicians who spoke in character. 
jfrden reveals Kyd’s true power of plotting realistic plays with a 
character interest. One of the special difficulties is how far Shakespeare 
developed the Nurse? 

These tests are subjective, but the above criticism proceeds on 
connotation of all the data. The simple historic fact is that Shakespeare 
belonged to a company of players who lived by stage plays; that he 
took plots much as he found riiem, and revised other men’s plays to 
make them serve the company’s ends. . . . 

It is natural that Mr. Robertson’s theories should have created a 
stir in the world of letters. The two camps are known respectively as 
‘Accepters’ and ‘Disintegrators’, and the issue is described as follows: 
The accepters start to investigate from the apparently valid premise 
that the plays were published as Shakespeare’s work. The disinte- 
grators, of whom Mr. Robertson is chief, start from a premise of their 
own, that a great many of the plays were other men’s work.‘ This 
is fairly stated, but it is less fair to say that Mr. Robertson considers 
his m^od alone to be ‘scientific’. He is the first to admit that the 
final test is subjective, and we think it is a matter that every reader 
must decide for himself. Let him recall his impressions after reading 
certain plays which areusuallyaccepted as Shakespeare’s, viz. Richard //, 
Henry F^ J^C.j parts of R. and J* and M. for Af., and decide whether 
or not the verse seemed to him inelastic and the characters less 
‘universal’ than those of the true Shakespeare. If he is satisfied, and 
^ Times Lit. Sef., ii June 1925. 
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feds no inarticulate regret for die true Shakespeare, let him become 
an accepter. If not, let him join the disintegrators, and he will find no 
surer guide than Mr. Robertsoi^ no one Mtter versed in the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists. 

Among the impresdons left by the present volume two stand out 
clearly: Chapman’s presence is declared beyond all doubt in All's 
Wells and Shakespeare’s radiant spirit never more outshone his 
contemporaries than in his rehandling of R. and J. Specially con- 
vincing among single points is Mr. Robertson’s refusal to accept 
Juliet’s quibbles on ‘aye’ and ‘eye’. The ‘inhuman want of humour’ 
would alone exclude the passage from Shakespeare. As this is the 
last of Mr. Robertson’s broks that fiills within our period we will 
n»alff one concluding remark. In a former work he said ^t Shake- 
speare’s power to adapt himself to the circumstances of his age was a 
kind of personal trait In the present he says that Shakespeare had 
a sane and sure vision of life and man, and we my therefore question 
as his any mtter in the plays which lacks this suggestion. Surely 
these two comments bring Shakespeare the mn slightly nearer to 
us! We speak with difiidence, for we still Aink that the best reply to 
those who ask where Shakespeare dwells is that of Musaeus to the 
Sibyl, ‘Nulli certa domus’. 

VII 

MR. J. B. PRIESTLEY,* writing of the comic figures, reveals 
further treasures in the inexhaustible well of Shakespeare s mind, and 
by a subtle reminder that it is the ‘midsummer moon’ which calls out 
the poet and humorist in Bottom, discovers one of the inner harmomes 
and deeper unities of the play. He discriminate Bottom oiice for 
all by saying that he was the only one of his assoaate fit to be ^ tran^ 
lated’. Otherwise he is a large, heavy-faced, somewhat TOin and 
patronizing man, with some humour and imgination, who induces m 
women either irritation or adoration. A trades-unionist amo^ 
butterflies,a rate-payer in Elf-land— yet among hisgroup Ae romanti^ 
poetical, imginative man, who naturally take command. Conaiteo 
but an artist, he is keen on the drama, while the others only wish to 
please the Duke. Because he has imagination and spirit he wouW 
play eveiy part. To the gods he is no more ridiculous ^ Wagiwr at 
Bayreuth. If ignonint and vulgar, it is in a superfiaal wy. He » 
Shakespeare^s most insular figure^ and such men arc to be found w 
over England, chiefly in hostelries. Is he laughing at us, as we laugh 

at him?* . , , 

Of Touchstone, Mr. Priestly says that he has no unconsaoiM 

absurdities, and is only droll by vocation, not laughable m hims^. 
He then skilfuUy describes the effect of his humour on the other 
* Tie Comic Ciaracters, 19*5 ^**P*“' 
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characters and the economy of the play. If his humour disquiets 
Rosalind and Celia, it is because he reduces everything to one grotesque 
level; and the feminine mind has hallowed chambers that must be 
spared the jangle of motley’s bells. Yet — and here is Mr. Priestley’s 
great point — ^which a German critic would have mangled — ^the^ reveal 
his quality as a man, for they pay him the compliment of selecting him 
as the companion of their flight to Arden. Once in Arden he resumes 
his own business of parody and mockery; his whimsicalities are 
a distorted reflection of what passes elsewhere in the drama. As he 
stays outside the pastoral and remains in this world, he has to be content 
widi marrying an Audrey — the kind of dafhsel really to be found itj 
the countrpide. 1 

Mr. Priestley’s estimate of Malvolio is startling and original, but,' 
we think, slightly too temperamental to be the whole truth. He says 
truly that he is outside the real comic tradition, and that Shakespeare 
contrives that he shall be covered with ridicule but never regards him 
as a comic figure. But he over-insists on Shakespeare’s personal 
dislike for Puritans — ^for hard, unsympathetic, intolerant persons, over- 
ambitious climbers, who have will and intellect divorced from tolerance, 
charity, and love of the good thin^ of this world. Mr. Priestley sees 
in Malvolio a figure not untou^ed by pathos, and thinks it not 
entirely preposterous that Olivia should return his passion. So far so 
good, but he proceeds to say that Sir Tobies are now discredited, and 
Shakespeare’s villains are becoming our heroes: in fine, Malvolio the 
pushing Puritan is the hero of half the American novels ever written. 
Lastly, he detects a shade of lago in Malvolio, and concludes that 
his imprisonment was his purgation — for Shakespeare saw his soul 
was in danger. 

Mr. Priesdey describes Sir Toby as a Falstaff without genius — 
witty but not the cause of wit in others — an elderly schoolboy, whose 
one problem is how to pass the time pleasantly. He makes no complaint 
when hurt, and though fear of ridicule may explain this, it does 
argue a stout nature. The last sentence hints at the seriousness 
which always underlies Mr. Priestley’s critidsm, but we think it 
excessive to speak of Sir Toby’s marriage with Maria as his doom.* 
Mr. Priestley foresees imaginatively that Maria with a husband to 
reform virill be a dififerent thing — an effective schemer to restrain his 
freedom. Was this present to Shakespeare’s visiori^ and does it consort 
widi the most joyous of the comedies? Yet Mr. Priestley concludes 
sucdnctly that we have caught Sir Toby’s days at their highest point. 

Mr. Priestley analyses Sir Andrew with deep penetration, and we 
diink his seriousness here is well timed. He shows how the world can 
be centred in a poor human beit^. Every speech, he says, has a certrin 
Aguecheek flavour, and his childlike capacity for enjoyment is born 
> Cf. Boas and Stopfoid Broolce (19x3). 
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of a sense of wonder— a sense that experience destroys in all but the 
extremes of humankind— simpletons and geniuses. He cannot conceal 
what he Ainks and feels. Like Ae sight of a monkey-a parody of 
life— he diverts but leaves us shamefaced. We see things done openly 
that we do in secret, and we blush for the monkey and for self 

We will pass over Falstaff’s circle, as Mr. Priestley says truly that 
they are foils to FalstafF, merely noting that he has excellent things 
about Pistol and Mrs. Quickly, and calls Shallow a poor cinder in the 
darkness, whose silly talk with Silence can yet light up for a moment 
the whole strange business of this life. Falstaff, he says, as a literary 
figur^ has no rival in his own sphere of the comic. Alluding to the 
criticism that Shakespeare worked too well and that the character 
exceeded the plot, and that either Falstaff should have been less 
fascinating or Henry should have acted differently, he rejects it because 
it assumes that Shakespeare expected us to ‘take sides’ — instead of 
which he simply showed us what does happen in the world. Henry 
had the ruthless fervour of the converted, and if you are to be King 
Falstaff must go. As we see from Falstaff’s speech on honour, he was 
the avowed enemy of all responsibilities. In the light of responsibilities 
he appears so monstrous that we even drive him away resentfully. Shake- 
speare does not blacken him in Part II, for his worst offence was the 
robbery * — ^but he emphasizes the fact that he was an impossible com- 
panion for a ruler. Henry as a converted rake, conscious of improvement, 
naturally talks like a prig: and he was never a gentleman. The Falstaff 
of the stage was more the bloated buffoon than the subtle character that 
engages the philosopher. Morgann concentrates on Falstaff’s incon- 
gruities, and tells us what he is — Professor Bradley tells us what he does. 
The two together — incongruity and freedom — ^give us F alstaff ’s secret, 
and that of the whole comic world. Falstaff embodies masculine com- 
radeship, ease, and merriment. He is the supreme example of the club- 
bable man — ^and women, who suspect he would undermine their good 
work, do not like him. He appeals to us all the more by his naturalness, 
against his background of statesmen and stiff-armoured warriors. 
Compared with him we are slaves with our laws and restraints. He 
collapses in the end because he has done something he had no right to 
do— he has loved Henry, and cannot laugh it away.* It is the last stroke 
of irony and incongruity that the comic hero should be betrayed by 
his heart. ... 

We must admit that here again it seems to us Mr. Priestley over- 
emphasizes the shadows that must fall even on a comic^ landscape. 
His criticism is delicate and poetic, but to him, as to all sensitive persons, 
contact with the real world is something of a shock. No one can enjoy 
Falstaff’s humour more; but his immediate thought which comes 
from the impression has been trebly distilled by meditation, and he 

* Cf. Middleton Murry. * Cf. Rdtseber, Boas. Marriott. 
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has added to it his own experience of life. Whether this experience is 
dose enough akin to that of which such figures as Falstaff and Malvolio 
were wrought is a question chat we will raise, but not answer. There 
is a Ijrric note in Mr. Priestley’s criticism; he emits some unrivalled 
flashes of insight, but we think his system-building to be slightly out 
of perspective. At the same time his criticism is of the carefully 
finished kind; while dealing with the separate part of the play the 
whole of it is imaginatively present to him. Let it be added that 
Professor Bradley’s statement that the condusion of Henry IF leaves 
an unsatisfactory impression which was not intended has not been 
disproved. 


VIII 

MR. HARLEY GRAN VILLE-BARKER > reminds us that ShakeA 
speare was not only a dramatist, but an Elizabethan dramatist — 
a topical wit. Finally, perhaps he tried to do more with the theatre \ 
than its nature allowed — and failed. What gave the theatre its sudden ' 
direct hold on the people was the newly arisen art of emotional acting, 
lacking to the older pla3rs. Burbage and Alleyn gave their audience 
music and poetry and popular oratory in one. Shakespeare like all 
artists had both a complaisant and a demonic side. He gave his 
audience what it wanted, but was also bent on having his own way. 
The idea to him was more than the thing, the character more than 
the plot. Even L,L.L. survives dramatically through its ideas. 
Costard’s apology for Sir Nathaniel, *There, an’t shall please you . . 
does not belong to the plot or fun-making scheme — ^has been inspired 
by no fiishion or learnt in any school of play-writing. Already (1591) 
Shakespeare is having his way — ^the Shakespeare who was to lodge 
Shylock in a fairy tale and create Falstaff. The demonic genius had 
always to strike a bargain with the popular pla)rwright — ^but he went 
from success to success. We measure his progress by those suddenly 
illuminating things that light up not one dramatic moment, but a man’s 
whole nature or even the background of his life, e.g. the hostess’s 
tale of Falstaff’s death— or Bardolph’s ‘Would I were with him . . . ’. 

When Shakespeare wrote Henry V he was master of his craft, and 
had a spacious subject: yet he disappoints. To complete Henry he 
must sacrifice Falstaff, for the newly dignified king could never 
survive the old rufiian’s ironic comments — ^but is-he rewarded ? The 
play is one of action — ^yet all the while Shakespeare is apologizing that 
he cannot make it effective. Henry is the perfect man of action, 
neither ill drawn nor uninteresting, but we only come near him 
on the night before Agincourt when he searches his soul. Yet this 
is not new, as we saw in the scenes with his fother and Hotspur— and 

* frtm Henry F to Hmilett 1925 (Brk. Acad. Annual Sh. Lecture. New 
York: Oxford University Press). 
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soul-searching is not his strong suit. One can detect Shakespeare’s 
disappointment with his hero, and disillusion with his art and his 
ambitious self. Y et he had learnt that to present the external pageantry 
of great events his theatre availed as little as a puppet-show— and 
the successful man of action did not make the most interesting hero. 
There must be an idea to give life to the action. 

In the comedies that follow he creates and reveals character, in 
y.C. he chooses for his hero not Caesar, but Brutus the philosopher, 
the wise man who does the wrong thing. He is unsatisfactory for drama 
because unemotional. Now Cassius runs away with the play, now 
Mark Antony: for when a character springs to life Shakespeare will 
nor refuse him his chance. Yet he returns to Brutus, for to Shakespeare 
the essential thing now is not what a character does, but what he ix* 
If Henry V was the danger-point, J.C. is the turning-point of his 
career. It was the prelude to Hamlet^ which, according to foot-rule 
criticism, has every fault. Yet it succeeded, because he made compre- 
hensible man’s passionate spiritual struggles. Hamlet is the triumph 
of dramatic idea over dramatic action, of character over plot. The 
play that follows — M. for M . — ^has b^uty and ruthless wisdom, but 
Shakespeare is not working happily. That he may do his duty to the 
plot his characters must suffer violence at the end. The plot of 
Othello is made impossible by the compressions of the second act. There 
was no moment when Desdemona could have sinned with Cassio. 
But Shakespeare knew that intensity of experiences counts above 
arithmetical proc^. Drama henceforth lay only formally in external 
action, and really in revelation of character, in clashes between men’s 
natures, and the stru^les in a man’s own nature. 

Shakespeare had only the spoken word to interpret his idea, and 
after Othello he uses the soliloquy sparingly and fdls back on hard- 
hitting dialogue. His problem was to hold his audience in the bonds 
of illusion, and how he solved it remains his secret. There is no 
explaining the marvel of the sleep-walking scene. Lear has a double 
plot, and he saved himself from writing a longer play than Hamlet by 
heroic measures. No character more runs away with him than Lear. 
To develop Lear he accumulates every stage device, and, through Ae 
storm, he relates him to the rigours of this world as they fall on rich 
and poor alike. The storm also reflects the greater storm in Lear’s 
mind, and it is the really dramatic thing. 

It has been said that Shakespeare’s plays suffered because they were 
written for the theatre, but perhaps the Elizabethans respond^ more 
to the art of personal expression dian we who live in a scientific age. 
We ask whether, in his greatest work, he enlarged or shattered his 
medium ? But his greater plays have hardly yet heen put to full Aeatri- 
cal proof, and the theatre was chan^ng before he ceased to write for 
it. However, it is but common sense to judge him before all as an 
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Elizabethan playwright. We know the Elizabethan stage, but only 
experiment will show us the effect it can produce. Shakespeare 
depended on an art that is irrevocably wedded to the pla)rwright’$, 
but largely in this case his own incident^ creation — ^the art of interpre- 
tative acting. His art has not yet been truly studied in this respect — 
of the demands which his greatest work makes upon acting according 
to the privileges which the technique he evolved bestowed on it. 
Much should be handed down from master to pupil in the traditional 
way; but we neglect our theatre^s traditions. 

The crowning moment is when actors and singers lose themselves 
in their art. This is nothing so finite as perfection; but perfection is 
surpassed and something of die quality of life itself assumed. Because 
the interpretation is done in terms of life itself, through the medium of 
living men and women, it is done more fitly. No odier art can make 
the world of the imagination so real to us and the immaterial so actual. 
It is foolish to transport Shakespeare from the world of the theatre 
into a vacuum of s^olarship. It may be possible to bring such a 
theatre as Shakespeare’s into being, for he was always the practical 
playwright. His was the art of speech made eloquent by rhythm and 
memorable by harmony of sense and sound; and he sought to pour his 
vision into the crucible of human nature and let it abide there as a 
living symbol. . . . 

These are certainly fruitful ideas, and they proceed from the mind 
of one who, to the accomplishments of the actor, has added much of 
the critic and something of the poet. It has been usual to think that 
Shakespeare is better appreciate in the study than on the stage. If 
Mr. Granville-Barker does not disprove this, he at least makes us 
doubt, and it might be well to turn back to Lamb’s famous essay. 
What he does is to convince that it is humanly possible to present the 
whole of Shakespeare’s thought by means of acting: but whether it 
has ever been presented, or ever will be, is another question. He at 
least explains to us that there is an upper region where all the arts 
mingle, and he points to the ladder whereby the dramatist, and Shake- 
speare in particular, mounts towards it. Among lesser matters we 
may mention that he makes plain that Shakespeare used his form 
merely as a vehicle to express his idea; and by another road he joins 
with those critics who have remarked that Hamlet pleases a popular 
audience despite its unlived mystery. 

IX 

MR. LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE ‘ has some pregnant thou^ts 
on the balance of good and evil in Shakespeare’s tragic art, that might 
be fitly compared to those of Professor Bradley on the effect of evil in 
Shakespeare’s world, and to Professor Macneile Dixon’s belief that 
< The Idea of Great Poetty, 1925 (Seeker). 
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character is only a &ctor in tragedy. Mr. Abercrombie says that we 
are to look for the final harmony of good and evil precisely in the 
character which creates and endures the evil. He is the evil he endures, 
and also the good which exists by reason of his endurance of that evil. 

In a personality’s assertion of itself against the hostility it has provoked 
— in the vigour by which a man is himeif against the world — Shake- 
speare places the good his tragedy requires. Thus he turned sordid 
motive and habitual crime into the tra^y of Macbeth. 

Macbeth commits crime upon crime till lifeceases to have anymean- 
ing: such is the process of evil, and it is wholly in Macbeth. Themurders 
are evil in themselves, but the tragedy is concerned with the evil 
that they are to Macbeth. The unimaginative Lady Macbeth suc- 
cumbs to the strain, but he, sensitive and highly strung endures to 
the last, and grandly looks de^ir in the iace. The more he suffers 
the more capable of suffering he becomes. He has staked all and lost, 
and damned himself for nothing — ^yet he masters this appalling moment 
because he htews it, and with his unquenchable mind makes the evil 
live before him. There is no depth below the conviction that life is an 
affair of absolute inconsequence. Misfortuneand personality now unite, 
and the whole tragc action is incarnate in the life of Macbeth. We 
see not only what he feels, but the personality that feels it, and berause 
he proclaims that life signifies nothing, persoi^ life does sigti^ 
itself.^ The unity of the poem’s total impresaon is Macbeth himself. 
His quality as an individual, that cannot be analysed, is a s3TObol of 
life itself, creating, enduring and relishing its own tragic destiny. 

Hamlet, Mr. Abercrombie says, has been taken at his own valuation 
by critics, but has not impressed the world as a contemptible figure. 
Because he has the inexplicable individual force which is the essence 
of personality, his contradictions of thou^t and action almys seem 
to be in character. The Ghost and play scene can be explained 
but he is finally convinced by intuition that Claudius has killed his 
father. He delays because the delay exists in his own mind. Hehimselfis 
the reason why his desire remains unacted. We see exposed Ae trapped 
anguish of human nature found weaker than events— and his weaknc® 
is involved with human nature’s finest strength. The events are tragc 
because transformed into the very stuff of the personal life around 
which they organize themselves. The evil of Hamlet’s tr^edy b 
that he must express bitter sdf-contempt: but the harmony Fpce«b 
from his concentration of the whcde order of the poem into himself. 
Harmony cannot east unless there is good to match evil: but no one 
can miss the good in Hamlet’s character. ... ^ 

Mr. Abercrombie is a critic of strong convictions, absolute sincerity, 

» Mr. Middleton Murry cowidert that Macbeth’s *To-m<»^ . . 
overcharges the play, and that it belongs to Shakespeare, not Macbeth. 

Figgis. 
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and forcible utterance. He is 8wa)red bjr no opinions of others, but 
looks fixedly at his subject and then records his vision. Unlike the 
Germans he can pursue a thou^t to its logical oxidusimi and yet 
retain its poetry. He locates in the individual that force which, 
according to Professor Macneile Dixon, exceeds the individual. It 
mi^t be objected that Macbeth does not become more capable of 
suffering as he plunges into crime, and that his final despair is more 
negative than positive: but we prefer to submit our minds to be stimu- 
lated by the main argument That all things are finally to be referred 
to man — and that good is present in one who does bad actions — ^these, 
we think, are thoughts that count in any estimate of man’s destiny 
and place in the universe. This best kind of modern criticism, like 
Mr. Granville-Barker’s, helps us to realize that the object of art is to 
guide us ever a few steps onward into the endless labyrinth of the soul. 

X 

W£ will first deal with general remarks on Shakespeare’s religion. 
To Miss Mackenzie the trag^ies are a prouder confession of fiiith in 
God and man than an 3 rthing that has been written since the Gospels. 
To Professor Macneile Dixon, Shakespeare, compared with Aeschylus, 
to the wonder of succeeding generations appears himself without 
religion, blind or indifferent to the larger questions and issues, the 
continuity and the whole of things. Miss Winstanley, on the other 
hand, says that his great tragedies are as religious as those of Aeschylus 
or St^hodesj and that it was impossible for Shakespeare, who was 
a strong nationalist, to be indifferent to religion. Mr. Priestley finds 
him interested in this world to the exclusion of more distant and 
nebulous realms. 

Of moral and philosophical comments we present the following: 
Professor Macneile Dixon compares him with Sophocles, in that he 
will not support the moral order of the world by suppressing tiie fiicts. 
Miss Winstanley says that he excelled in the univer^ truth at which 
the men of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries aimed. He had 
a questing phiiosq>hy, accordii^ to Sir £. K. Chambers — a firm 
hold on the ultimate values of life. Mr. J. M. Robertson thinks that 
he was not bent to reshape the world, but sought to live in it as best he 
could; neither was he preoccupied about moral lessons, though well 
enough able to nmralize; but he had a sane and sure vision of life and 
man, and besides being a great poet had a great percq>tion of Reality. 
Mr. Granville-Barker’s opinion is dut he had what is now callra 
a sodal conscience, since is the basis of genius; and that his dram 
brings us into immediate and intimate contact with man as he essen- 
tially cr, in an ever fretettt tense. Mr. Abercrombie considers that his 
metiiod of derivii^ good from evil enaUedij^ to be supreme in 
ffttctam of achievement above all odier trBg^|K>etB. 
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We get but two political comments: Miss Winstanley^ that he 
was an impassioned English nationalist; and Miss Mackenzie^ that 
he would have agreed with Burke that the most important thing for 
any ration is the personal Aaracter of the men who rule it. 

Miss Mackenzie describes his characters as real people^ whose 
emotional experiences of events are also real. To Miss Winstanley 
his great figures are superhuman as the sibyls and prophets of Michael 
Angelo: all the elements are human, but there is something in the 
total effect above humanity. Sir E. K. Chambers alludes to his 
intuition of character; and Mr. Granville-Barker says that he cared 
much for character and little for plot. 

Miss Mackenzie finds in his plays a strong skeletal structure of 
idea. He mastered his rebellious medium, she says, by nothing so 
easy as inspiration*, but by the sheer desperate labour of a mighty 
personality, driven and guided by the tremendous uses of the will 
He achieved the balance between creative and constructive power that 
is the hall-mark of the greatest artists; and he was creative as no man 
else, though not inventive. Sir E. K. Chambers speaks of his magic 
of phrase, lyrical impulse, and dash of drama. Mr. Robertson gives 
him unmatched verse faculty; and calls it his supreme achievement 
that he could mediate between the soul of the multitude and his own, 
and lay great bases for eternity in popular works which yet contained 
his utmost power. The idea was more than the thing to Shakespeare, 
in Mr. Granville-Barker’s opinion; and the vital quality in his art was 
the prindple behind the plot by which it seems to move of itself — ^less 
in writing great dramatic poetry than the power to project character 
in action. 

The following unclassified general remarks remain: Mr. Robert- 
son’s, that his life was an evolution, like that of all men; and Miss 
Mackenzie’s, that he had no sex-obs^ion, but saw all sides of it as an 
affair of the whole self, of will and brain no less than impulse of soul 
or body. ... 

A few positive statements about Shakespeare’s religion and politics 
still linger on, but we put these aside as we attempt to form an image 
of him through the means of his latest critics. That image is of a nmn 
like us but beyond us. He uses religion, philosophy, morals, politics, 
human characters, drama, verse in such a wajr as to exceed our j^wer 
of generalization. The best way to read him is to bring to him in 
absolute sincerity our whole experience and feel the mystery when Ae 
mind-abyss into which it plunges returns no echo. Th^e lat^t critics 
also bring to the work of interpretation not only special gifts of intellect, 
but of heart also— even personal idiosyncrasies— and they do not 
bring them in vain: yet Shakespeare remains aloof, all-abwrbing— 
he remains Shakespeais. 
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